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If  I  have  any  regret  for  the  shorteomings  of  the  following 
analysis  of  the  existing  remains  of  our  ancient  literature,  and 
the  evidences  of  the  literary  attainments  and  cultivated  tastes 
of  our  far  removed  ancestors,  of  the  Milesian  and  other  races, 
I  must  sincerely  declare  that  my  regret  arises  much  more  from 
tlic  consciousness  of  my  incapacity  to  do  merited  justice  to  my 
subject,  than  from  any  concern  for  what  my  own  reputation 
must  suffer,  in  coming  before  the  world  in  so  prominent  a 
character,  and  with  such  very  incommensurate  qualifications. 

\^nicn  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland  was  established, 
and  its  staff  of  Professors  from  day  to  day  announced  in  the 
public  papers,  I  felt  the  deepest  anxiety  as  to  who  the  I*ro- 
fossor  of  Irish  History  should  be  (if  there  should  be  one),  well 
knowing  that  the  only  man  living  who  could  fill  that  im- 
portant ofhcc  with  becoming  efTiclency  as  a  scholar  was  already 
engaged  in  one  of  the  Queen's  Colleges.  At  this  time,  how- 
ever, I  can  honestly  declare  that  it  never  entered  into  my 
mind  that  /should  or  ought  to  be  called  to  fill  tliis  Important 
situation,  simply  because  the  course  of  my  studies  in  Irish 
History  and  Antiquities  had  always  been  of  a  silent  kind ; — I 
was  engaged,  if  I  may  so  speak,  only  in  underground  work, 
and  the  labours  in  which  I  had  spent  my  life  were  such  that 
tlieir  results  were  ncAcr  intended  to  be  brought  separately 
before  the  public  on  my  own  individual  responsibility.  No 
person  knows  my  bitterly  felt  deiiciencies  better  than  myself. 
Havinor  been  self-tauirlit  in  all  the  little  I  know  of  wncral 
letters,  and  reared  t(^  mature  year?  among  an  uneducated 
people  (though  a  people  both  intelligent,  ai.d  fund  of  leamlng 
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when  opportunity  permits  tlieni  to  apply  themselves  to  it),  I 
always  felt  the  want  of  early  mental  training,  and  of  early 
admission  to  those  great  fonntains  of  knowledge  whieh  can  be 
approached  only  through  the  medium  of  languages  which, 
though  once  generally  cultivated  in  my  native  province,  had, 
imder  sinister  influences,  ceased  to  exist  in  the  remote  part  of 
the  country  from  which  I  come,  not  very  long  before  I  was 
born.  And  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  I  should  have  been 
deemed  worthy  of  an  honour  wdiich,  for  these  reasons,  I  should 
not  have  presumed  to  seek.  To  say  so  much  I  feel  due,  not 
only  to  myself,  but  to  the  exalted  and  learned  personages  who, 
Avithout  any  solicitation  whatever  on  my  part,  overlooked  my 
many  deficiencies  so  far  as  to  appoint  me  to  the  newly  created 
Chair  of  Irish  History  and  Archneology  in  this  National  Uni- 
versity. 

The  definite  idea  of  such  a  Professorship  is  due  to  the  dis- 
tinguished scholar  to  whom  the  first  organization  of  the  Uni- 
versity was  committed.  It  was  that  idea  which  suggested  the 
necessity  for  this  first  course  of  Lectures,  "  On  the  MS.  Materials 
of  Ancient  Irish  History",  as  well  as  for  that  which  immediately 
followed  it,  and  in  which  I  am  still  engaged,  "On  the  Social 
Customs,  IManners,  and  Life  of  the  People  of  Ancient  Erinn"; 
—  two  preliminary  or  introductory  courses,  namely,  on  the  two 
subjects  to  which  this  professorship  is  dedicated:  on  the  exist- 
ing remains  of  our  History,  and  the  existing  monuments  of  our 
Archaeology.  For,  without  meaning  the  smallest  disparage- 
ment to  previous  labourers  in  these  fields,  I  found,  on  exa- 
mining their  Avorks,  that,  although  much  had  been  done  in 
particular  directions,  and  by  successive  writers,  who  more  or 
less  followed  and  improved  upon,  or  corrected,  each  other, 
still  the  great  sources  of  genuine  historical  and  antiquarian 
knowledge  lay  buried  in  those  vast  but  yet  almost  entirely 
unexplored  compilations,  which  to  my  predecessors  were  inac- 
cessibly sealed  up  in  the  keeping  of  the  ancient  Gaedhelic,  the 
venerable  language  of  our  country.  To  point  out  the  only  way 
to  remedy  this  state  of  things,  then,  and  if  j^ossible,  by  a  ciitical 
analysis  of  the  great  mass  of  documents  which  still  remains  to 
us  in  the  ancient  tongue,  to  opon  the  way, — as  far  as  lav  in  my 
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power, — to  tlie  necessary  examination  of  tliese  precious  records 
and  materials,  was  tlie  scope  and  aim  of  my  first  course  of 
Lectures;  those  now  collected  in  the  present  volume.  That 
I  have  not  succeeded  in  placing  this  interesting  subject  before 
the  reader  in  as  clear  and  attractive  a  form  as  it  deserves,  is 
but  too  painfully  apparent  to  myself;  but  if  I  shall  have  suc- 
ceeded in  drawing  the  attention  of  the  student  to  the  necessity 
of  making  an  independent  examination  of  it  for  himself,  I 
shall  have  attained  one  of  the  dearest  objects  of  my  life,  and  I 
shall  feel  that  I  have  not  struggled  wliolly  without  success  in 
endeavouring  to  do  my  duty  to  my  country  so  far  as  it  lies  in 
my  power  to  do  at  all.  As  to  the  work  itself,  its  literary 
defects  apart,  I  may  claim  for  it  at  least  the  poor  merit  of  being 
the  first  effort  ever  made  to  bring  within  the  view  of  the 
student  of  Irish  History  and  Archaeology  an  honest,  if  not  a 
complete,  analysis  of  all  the  materials  of  that  yet  unwritten 
story  which  lies  accessible,  indeed,  in  our  native  language,  but 
the  great  body  of  which,  the  flesh  and  blood  of  all  the  true 
History  of  Ireland,  remains  to  this  day  unexamined  and  un- 
known to  the  world. 

Under  the  existing  circumstances  of  this  poor  dependent 
country,  no  work  of  this  kind  could  well  be  undertaken  at  the 
expense  of  the  time  and  at  the  risk  of  a  private  individual. 
Tliis  dilTiculty,  however,  so  far  as  concerns  remuneration  for 
labour,  and  expense  of  publication  of  its  result,  has  been 
happily  obviated  in  a  way  that  even  a  few  years  ago  could 
hardly  have  occurred  to  the  mind  of  the  most  hopeful  among 
us.  It  reflects,  surely,  no  small  credit  on  the  infant  Catholic 
University  of  Ireland,  and  conveys  no  light  assurance  of  the 
national  feeling  which  animated  its  founders  from  the  begin- 
ning, not  only  that  it  was  the  first  public  establishment  in  the 
countrv  spontaneously  to  erect  a  Chair  of  Irish  History  and 
Archivology,  but  that  it  has  provided  with  unhesitating  libe- 
rality ibr  the  heavy  expense  of  placing  this  volume — the  fii'st 
fruits  of  that  Chair,  and  the  first  publication  undertaken  under 
such  auspices — before  the  public. 

Little  indeed  did  it  occur  to  me  on  the  occasion  of  my  first 
timid  appearance  in  that  chair,  that  the  cflbrts  oi'  my  feeble 
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pen  would  pass  beyond  the  walls  within  wliich  tliese  Lectures 
were  delivered.  Tliere  was,  however,  among  my  varying 
audience  one  constant  attendant,  whose  presence  was  both  em- 
barrassing and  encouraging  to  me, — whose  polite  expressions 
at  the  conclusion  of  each  Lecture  I  scarcely  dared  to  receive  as 
those  of  approbation — but  whose  kindly  sympathy  practically 
exhibited  itself,  not  in  mere  words  alone,  but  in  the  active 
encouragement  he  never  ceased  to  afford  me  as  I  went  along ; 
often,  fur  example,  reminding  me  that  I  was  not  to  be  uneasy 
at  the  apparent  shortness  of  a  course  of  Lectures,  the  prepara- 
tion of  wdiich  required  so  much  of  labour  in  a  new  field ;  and 
aiisuring  me  that  in  his  eyes,  and  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  had 
committed  the  University  tu  his  charge,  quantity  was  of  far 
less  importance  than  accuracy  in  careful  examination  of  the 
wide  range  of  subjects  which  it  was  my  object  to  digest  and 
arrange.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  course,  however,  this  great 
scholar  and  pious  priest  (f  )r  to  whom  can  I  allude  but  to  our 
late  illustrious  Rector,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Newman), — whose  warmly 
felt  and  oft  expressed  sympathy  with  Erinn,  her  wrongs  and 
her  hopes,  as  well  as  her  history,  I  am  rejoiced  to  have  an  op- 
portunity thus  publicly  to  acknowledge, — astonished  me  by 
announcing  to  me  on  the  part  of  the  University,  that  my  poor 
Lectures  were  deemed  worthy  to  be  published  at  its  expense. 
Nor  can  I  ever  forget  the  warmth  with  which  Dr.  Newman 
congratulated  me  on  this  termination  of  my  first  course,  any 
niore  than  the  thoughtfulness  of  a  dear  friend  witli  which  he 
encouraged  and  advised  me,  during  the  progress  of  what  was  to 
me  so  difficult  a  task,  that,  left  to  myself,  I  believe  I  should 
soon  have  surrendered  it  in  despair. 

With  respect  to  the  subjects  treated  in  the  following  pages,  a 
glance  at  the  Table  of  Contents  of  the  Chapters  formed  by 
these  Lectures  (see  page  xiii.),  will  best  explain  the  plan 
followed  in  this  attempt  to  analyse  the  contents  of  the  whole 
body  of  MSS.  in  the  Gaedhelic  language,  the  investigation  of 
which  must  form  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  accurate 
study  of  the  History  of  the  country.  I  need  not  recapitulate 
here;  nor  need  T  again  refer  to  the  importance  of  every  separate 
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section  into  wliich  siicli  an  analysis  divides  itself.  It  will  be 
found,  however,  tliat  of  all  the  writers  who  have  published 
books  on  the  subject,  up  to  the  time  of  delivering  these  Lectures, 
— books,  some  of  them  large  and  elaborate, — not  one  ever  wrote 
who  had  previously  acquired  the  necessary  qualifications,  or 
even  applied  himself  at  all  to  the  necessary  study,  without 
wliich,  as  I  think  I  have  established  beyond  a  doubt,  the 
History  of  Ireland  could  not  possibly  have  been  written.  All 
were  ignorant,  almost  totally  ignorant,  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
records  and  remains  of  which  I  have  here,  for  the  first  time, 
endeavoured  to  present  a  comprehensive  and  in  some  sort  a 
connected  account.  And  even  thougli  this  volume  will  not,  I 
know,  be  found  as  satisfactory  to  the  student  as  it  might  be 
made  in  other  hands;  yet  such,  nevertheless,  appears  to  me  to 
be  the  want  of  some  guide  to  so  vast  a  mass  of  materials  as  that 
wliich  still  lies  buried  in  our  Irish  MS.  Libraries,  that  I  trust  it 
will  be  found  in  this  respect  at  least  to  fulfil  the  intention  of 
tlie  University  Authorities  when  they  determined  to  undertake 
the  publication. 

This  first  volume,  this  first  course  of  Lectures,  has  been  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  an  account  of  the  available  materials  actu- 
ally existing  in  IMS.  for  the  preparation  of  a  General  Historv 
of  Erinn.  The  succeeding  course,  already  alluded  to,  will 
necessarily  be  considerably  greater  in  extent;  and  if  I  am 
enabled  to  realize  the  hope  of  placing  that  course  also  before 
the  public  in  a  future  volume  (or  rather  volumes,  for  it  will 
demand,  I  fear,  at  least  two  such  as  this),  it  will  be  found  to  be 
the  complement  of  the  present.  It  embraces  the  detailed  ex- 
amination of: — 1°  the  system  of  Legislation,  and  Government, 
in  ancient  Eiinn;  2°  the  system  of  ranks  and  classes  in 
Society ;  o°  the  Religious  S3^stem  (if  that  of  Druidism  can  be 
so  called);  4°  the  Education  of  the  people,  with  some  account 
of  their  Learning  in  ancirni  times;  5°  the  ]\Iilitary  system, 
including  the  system  of  jMilitary  Education,  and  some  account 
of  the  Gaedhelic  Chivalry,  or  Orders  of  Champions;  6^  the 
nature,  use,  and  manufacture  of  Arms  used  in  ancient  times ; 
7°  the  Buildings  of  ancient  times,  both  public,  military,  and 
domestic,  and   the    Furniture  of  the   latter;    8°  the  materials 
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and  forms  of  Dress,  as  well  as  its  manufacture  and  ornamenta- 
tion ;    1)°  the  Ornaments   (including  tliose  of  gold  and  otlier 
metals),  used  by  all  classes,  and  tlieir  manufacture;   10°  the 
Musical  Instruments  of  the  Gaedhelic  people,  with  some  account 
of  their   cultivation  of  Music  itself;  11°  tlic  Agriculture    of 
ancient  times,  and  the  implements  of  all  sorts  employed  in  it ; 
12°  the   Commerce   of  the  ancient  Gaedhil,  including  some 
account  of  the  Arts  and  Manufactures  of  very  early  times,  as 
well  as  of  tlie  nature  and  extent  of  the  intercourse  of  the  people 
with  traders  of  other  nations;  and  13°  their  Funeral  Rites,  and 
places  of  Sepulture.     Of  these  great  divisions  of  my  present 
general  course,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  all  but  the  last  three 
liave  been  completed,  and  that  the  Lectures  forming  these  are 
now  nearly  ready  for  the  press, — should  the  public  reception  of 
this  first  volume  be  so  indulgent  as  to  permit  me  to  hope  that 
tlio  remainder  may  be  allowed  to  appear  in  turn. 

I  cannot  conclude  these  prefatory  remarks  without  bespeak- 
ing the  attention  of  my  readers  to  two  important  features  in  tlie 
present  volume  which  I  trust  will  be  found  to  possess  no  little 
value.  I  allude  to  the  very  extensive  Appendix  ;  and  to  the 
interesting  series  of  Fag-Similes,  which  will  be  found  at  the 
end. 

In  the  Appendix  I  have  not  only  given  in  full  the  original 
text  of  every  one  of  the  very  numei'oiis  quotations  from  the 
ancient  Gaedhelic  MSS.  referred  to  and  translated  in  the  text, — 
(extracts  wliichwill,  I  hope,  be  found  useful  and  convenient  to 
the  student  at  a  distance  from  our  libraries,  both  as  authorities 
and  as  examples  also  of  the  language,  the  records  quoted  being 
compositions  of  almost  every  age  during  many  centuries  back), — 
but  also  many  original  pieces  of  great  importance,  not  liitherto 
published,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  edit  fully  with  trans- 
lation and  notes.^"^  Besides  these,  I  have  there  collected  also  se- 
veral separate  notes  and  memoranda  upon  various  subjects,  which 

(«)  The  end  of  the  Appendix  (p.  644,— App.  No.  CLVII.),  I  have  thought  it 
right  to  insert  a  statement  respecting  the  Irish  MSS.  at  St.  Isidore's,  in  Home, 
drawn  up,  since  these  Lectures  were  dehvered,  for  the  Senate  of  the  Univer- 
sity. It  will  be  found  to  contain  some  interesting  matter  in  connection  with 
the  subject  of  this  volume. 
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could  not  properly  have  been  introduced  in  the  coui'se  of  the 
Lectures  themselves.  The  preparation  of  this  Appendix  has 
cost  me,  I  may  almost  say,  as  much  labour  as  that  of  the  entire 
text;  and  it  has  been  a  chief  cause  of  the  gi'eat  delay  whicli 
has  taken  place  in  the  publication  of  the  book. 

In  the  series  of  Fac- Similes  (the  addition  of  whicli  was 
adopted  on  the  suggestion  of  my  learned  colleague  and  friend, 
Dr.  W.  K.  0\Sullivan),  I  have  taken  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity presented  by  the  publication  of  a  general  work  on  our 
early  MSS.  to  lay  before  the  learned  in  other  countries  a  com- 
plete set  of  examples  of  the  handwriting  of  the  best  Gaedhelic 
scribes,  from  the  very  earliest  period  down  to  the  century 
before  tlic  last.  For  this  purpose  I  have  for  the  most  part 
selected  my  examples  from  those  passages  which  have  been 
quoted  in  the  text,  and  of  which  the  original  Gaedhelic  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix,  in  order  that  scholars  may  be  able  to 
compare  the  contracted  writing  with  the  full  sentences  as  I  have 
expanded  them.  But  I  have  also  inserted  several  examples, 
(as  in  the  instances  of  the  earliest  Latin  ecclesiastical  MSS., 
one  of  which  is,  1  believe,  contemporary  with  St.  Patrick,  and 
three  of  which  are  attributed  to  the  very  hand  of  St.  Colum 
Cille)^  from  writings  which  are  mentioned  indeed,  but  which 
there  was  no  occasion  to  quote  in  the  course  of  the  Lectures. 
These  fac-similes  have  been  executed  with  admirable  correct- 
ness in  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Forstei',  lithographers,  of 
this  city.  I  can  confidently  recommend  them  to  Continental 
scholars  as  perfect  representations  of  the  handwriting  of  various 
ages;  and  I  hope  they  may  be  found  of  some  practical  use,  not 
only  in  the  identification  of  Gaedhelic  MSS.  yet  hidden  in 
foreign  libraries,  but  also  in  the  determination  of  the  ages  of  the 
i\lSS.  with  which  they  may  be  compared.  They  will  be  found 
to  be  arranged  in  chronological  order. 

1  have  to  apologize  for  the  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed 
from  the  fn'st  announcement  of  this  book  to  its  publication,  as 
wcW  as  for  the  many  errors,  of  pilut  and  others,  which  will  be 
deteeted  in  it,  but  most  of  which  will  be  found  corrected  at  the 
(Mid  of  the  volume.      Tho?e,  however,   wh<^  are  aware  o^  the 
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crusliing  succession  of  domestic  afllictions  and  of  bodily  infir- 
mities with  wliicli  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  visit  me  during 
the  last  three  years,  will,  I  am  sure,  look  with  indulgent  eyes 
on  these  defects,  as  well  as  on  those  concerning  which  I  have 
already  confessed  and  asked  pardon  beforehand. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  acknowledge  the  deep  obliga- 
tions under  which  I  am  placed  by  the  kindness  of  many  emi- 
nent literary  friends  in  the  preparation  of  this  volume.  Among 
these  I  cannot  but  warmly  thank,  in  particular,  tlie  learned 
Secretary  of  the  Brehon  Law  Commission,  the  Very  Rev. 
Charles  Graves,  F.T.C.D.,  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  for 
much  of  kind  consideration  and  many  valuable  suggestions; 
the  Rev.  James  H.  Todd,  S.F.T.C.D.,  President  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  to  whom,  with  my  last  named  friend,  the 
revival  of  Irish  literature  owes  so  much,  and  whose  countenance 
and  cordial  assistance  to  me  have  been  for  so  many  years  of 
inestimable  value ;  my  dear  friends,  John  Edward  Pigot, 
M.R.I.A.,  and  Dr.  Robert  D.  Lyons,  M.R.I.A.,  fjom  whom  I 
received  most  valuable  assistance  in  the  plan  and  original  pre- 
paration of  these  Lectures;  and  to  the  former  of  whom  I  owe, 
in  addition,  the  untiring  devotion  of  the  vast  amount  of  time 
and  trouble  involved  in  the  task  his  friendship  undertook  for 
mo  of  correcting  the  text,  and  preparing  for  and  passing 
through  the  press  the  whole  of  this  volume;  and  my  able  and 
truly  learned  friend,  Mr.  Whitley  Stokes,  who  prepared  for 
me  the  references  to  the  MSS.  quoted  by  Zeuss  (pp.  27,  28  of 
this  volume),  the  only  new  passage,  I  believe,  which  has  been 
introduced  into  the  text  of  the  following  Lectures  since  their 
delivery. 

Eugene  O'Curry. 

L>ublin,  December  15,  1860. 
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Page      3,  line  32;  for  "  Gaedhlic",  read  "  Gaedhilic"  fas  well  wherever  it  may 

occur  as  here). 
„         3,  note  5,  line  3 ;  for  "  GaeHc",  read  "  Gael". 
,,         4,  line  6 ;  for  "  recent",  read  "  more  recent". 

,,  36,  note,  line  2 ;  for  "land  immortality",  read  "land  of  immortality". 

„  38,  line  19 ;  for  "  His  is  lieochaid",  read  "  He  is  Meochaidh". 
,,       70,  line  1 ;  for  "  Gilla-an-ChomdecK\  read  "  Gilla-an-Chomdedh". 
„       70,  line  34 ;  for  "  Einhain  Macho",  read  "  Ernhain  Mhacha'\ 
„       7G,  line  23 ;  for  "  about  1002",  read  "  in  1004". 
„       94,  last  line  but  two;  for  "  Daniel",  read  " David". 

„  101,  line  18  ;  for  "  ConnchaiP\  read  "  Conachait\ 

,,  111,  line  34 ;  for  "  Roscommon",  read  "  Galway". 

„  118,  line  15;  for  "  submersis",  read  "  submersus". 

„  120,  last  line;  for  "  Tir-Fhiachrad/i",  read  "  Tir-FhiachracK", 

„  14G,  Une  27 ;  for  "  GaedhiV\  read  "  Gaedher. 

„  147,  line  4 ;  for  "  Tmd(jK\  read  "  Tadhf. 

„  1 48,  line  9  ;  for  "  was  a  guardian",  read  "  was  guardian". 

„  158,  line  18 ;  for  "  they  year  1200",  read  "  the  year  1200". 

„  169,  line  4  ;  for  "  Brien  Roe",  read  "  Brian  Ruadh". 

„  1 71,  line  1 ;  for  "  Fiontain^\  read  "  Fiotitan". 

„  „     Una  SO  \  for  Ua-Chonghair,  read  Ua  Chonghbhair\ 

„  176,  line  30;  for  '■'■  Neide  the  profound  in  just  laws",  read  "  iVticZ/itT  the 

profound,  and  Ferchertne". 

„  189,  line  27 ;  for  "  Luaidef\  read  "  Luain^'\ 

„  214,  line  24  ;  for  •'  Tadf/k",  read  "  7«f%". 

„  217,  line  3 ;  for  "  Benn-chair\  read  "  Bennchair'\ 

„  219,  line  24  ;  for  ^^0'Cananns'\  read  "  O'Canannatis". 

„  243,  line  13  ;  for  "  Amrath'",  read  "  Anroth^\ 

„  250,  line  2G ;  fur  "  Meagh'\  read  "  MagK'. 

„  251,  last  line  ;  for  *■' Moriadh'\  read  "  Monath'\ 

„  264,  line  8  ;  for  "  Fiacha  Fiiuiolaidh'\  read  "  Feradhac/i,  the  son  of 

Fiacha  Finnolaidh''\ 

,,  ,,     line  9  ;  for  "  Fiacha",  read  "  Feradhach". 

„  277,  line  39 ;  for  •'  Gray  hounds",  read  "  Greyhound". 

,,  301,  line  36;  for  Finnbheoiir,  read  "  Finnhheoir . 

„  302,  line  36 ;  for  "  ancient  lost  tract",  read  "  ancient  tract". 

„  303,  line  12  ;  for  "  chean",  read  ••  cheanii". 

„  „     line  24  ;  for  "  Dreaii\  read  "  Dean'\ 

„  304,  hne  5  ;  for  **  SnaelC\  read  "  Suaelt''\ 

„  319,  Une  1;  for  *'  Dial  Dearmairt'\  read  "  Duil  Deannaii". 

„  „     line  8 ;  for  "  Lear"",  read  " Lii'\ 

„  336,  Une  24 ;  for  -  Torloch",  read  '•  Conor"  [see  ''  Cambreusis  Eversus", 

published  by  the  Celtic  Society;  vol.  ii.,  p.  397]. 

„  340,  line  2S  ;  for  ''  (Ann\  read  "  Ccnii". 

„  363,  last  line  but  four;  for  ••  three  quatrains",  read  -  four  quatrains". 

,,  369,  last  line  but  four;   '' ^fnliel^  and  '' Fa  ranis",  though  so  written  in 

the  original  text,  must  bo  read  "  Moses"  and  "  Pharaoli".  "  John". 

too,  in  this  passage,  should,  of  course,  be  *'  Paul'. 
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rage  404,  line  33  ;  for  "  Maranacli",  read  "  Mearanach'\ 

„  429,  line  33 ;  for  "  in  GG4",  read  "  in  the  year  G64". 

„  431,  line  IG ;  for  "  wordly",  read  "  Avorldly". 

„  442,  line  12  ;  for  "  Protestant",  read  "  local". 

„  480,  note  21  ;  for  ''  Mdet\  read  "  Mdir\ 

,,  488,  line  lU  ;  for  "  -|:e]A,  riA  HAi-pec",  read  "  i:e]\  tiA  nAi|Aec". 

„  49G,  line  21  ;  for  "■punn",  read  "-puim". 

„  „     line  32  ;  for  "i:[oc]auaic]i]",  read  "  [i:]oc]\tiAicli". 

„  498,  line    4  ;  for  "1III1A505",  read  "mliAgog". 

„  503,  line  35  ;  for  "  hand",  read  "  band". 

„  508,  last  line  but  one ;  for  " Neidhe",  read  " Neidh'i". 

„  509,  note  85 ;  for  "  when",  read  "  where". 

„  518,  line  20;  for  "  ocu-p",  read  "  ocuf". 
,,       ,,     line  24 ;  for  "  lAepiAfe",  read  "  |ve5nA|\e". 

„  521,  line  29 ;  for  "  two  hundred",  read  "  one  hundred". 

„  522,  line  4  ;  for  "  200",  read  "  100". 

„  523,  Hue    1 ;  for  "  co]A5iMbAiYi",  read  "  co^Af5|Aib<Mn". 

,,  52G,  line  24 ;  for  "  ViAiinp atti",  read  "  liAnn-pA". 

„  535,  line  29 ;  for  "  pn",  read  "  p]\". 

,,  542,  line  17;  for  "  -ootc  ax)o",  read  "  -ooIua  "06". 

„  551,  line  17  ;  for  "  teAgceoi-iAA",  read  "  teAjcoiAA". 

„  552,  line  10  ;  for  "  -|aaim",  read  "  Taaia". 
,,        „     line  28  ;  for  "  •00-mAn",  read  "  'ooiriAin". 

,,  553,  line    2;  for  "  tioni",  read  "  bom". 

,,  55G,  line    2;  for  "lAeAncufA",  read  "-peAnctifA". 

„  558,  line  14  ;  for  "  ctiALmAi^x",  read  "  cuaIaitiaiix". 
„       „     line  1 7  ;  for  "  iAecb",  read  "  iAecib". 
,,        ,,     line  34;   for  "triei'6",  read  " -nieit)". 

,,  560,  last  line  ;  for  "  cifigce^A",  read  "  cipi§ce|\". 

„  562,  line  34  ;  for  "  from  M.S.S."  read  "  from  a  MS." 

„  563,  last  line  but  7 ;  for  "  Connacht",  read  "  Cruachairi\ 

,,  570,  line    9;  for  "  AuliniU'onigA'o",  read  "  Aclintn-onigAt)". 

.,  574,  line  18  ;  for  "  pi|\ci|\c|Ae",  read  "  ppci^Acrie". 

„  576,  last  line  but  G ;  for  "  ua",  read  "  riA". 

„  581,  line  G ;  for  "  Britons",  read  "  true  Britons". 

„  581,  line  21 ;  for  "  tnbtiAA'oAn",  read  "mbtiA'oAn". 

„  „     line  37;  for  "ieAriAiirinA",  read  "  ieAriAiiiriA". 

„  582,  line  25  ;  for  "  cineA"6",  read  "  cinneAT)". 

„  590,  last  line  of  last  note;  for"H.  8.  17.  T  CD.",  read  "H,  3.  18. 

T.C.D  ". 

„  597,  line  21 ;  for  "  kings",  read  "  king". 

„  598,  last  line  but  2;  for  "  gAn",  read  "  gAn". 

,,  599,  line  21 ;  (no  comma  after  the  word  ca13A1]\c). 

„  GOO,  line  29;  for  "  UlaidU\  read  "  Uladh'\ 

„  601,  line  15 ;  for  "  ocuf",  read  "  oc«|'". 

„  602,  line  9  ;  (quotation  should  end  with  inverted  commas). 

„  605,  line  29  ;  for  "  cccinn",  read  "  ccinr>". 

„  616,  line  17 ;  for  "  caves",  read  "  cans". 

„  629,  line  14  ;  for  "  attributed  Se-oriA",  read  "  attributed  to  Se-oriA". 

„  G30,  line  8 ;  after  "  Ultonians'\  read  "  were". 

[In  consequence  of  a  mistake  in  the  List  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  the  University  to 
the  Printer,  the  Dates  given  at  the  head  of  Lectures  V.  to  XIL  (pp.  93, 120,  140,  162, 181,  203, 
229,  251),  are  incorrect;  (see  Note  at  p.  320.)  Lectures  V.,  VI.,  VIL,  VIIL,  IX.,  and  X.,  were 
in  fact  delivered  in  the  Spring  (March)  of  1856.  Lectures  XL,  XIL,  XIII.,  and  XIV.,  and 
XVII.  to  XXL,  were  all  delivered  in  the  months  of  June  and  July,  1856.  Lectures  XV.  and 
XVI.  (in  the  order  no^v  printed),  M'^ere  in  fact  delivered  in  March,  1855,  after  Lect.  IV.,  and 
are  now  restored  to  their  proper  order.  Lect.  V.  (p.  93),  as  delivered  (in  Maixh,  1856)  opened 
with  an  explanation,  now,  of  course,  omitted,  so  as  to  take  up  the  subject  from  the  close  of 
the  previous  Lect.  the  year  before.] 


LECTURE   I. 

[Delivered  I3t!j  March,   1865,] 

Introduction.  Of  Learning  before  S.  Patrick's  time.  Of  the  lost  Books, 
and  what  is  known  of  them.  I.  The  Cuilmenn.  II.  The  Saltair  of  Tara.  III. 
The  Book  of  the  Uachongbhail.  IV.  The  Cin  Drama  Snechta.  V.  The  Sean- 
chas  M6r.  VI.  The  Book  of  Saint  Moclita.  VII.  The  Book  of  Cuana. 
VIII.  The  Book  of  Dubh-da-leithe.  IX.  The  Saltair  of  Cashel.  Of  the 
existing  collections  of  ancient  Manuscripts. 

I  BELIEVE  tliat  tlic  tendency  may  be  called  a  law  of  our  nature, 
which  induces  us  to  look  back  with  interest  and  reverence  to 
the  monuments  and  records  of  our  progenitors ;  and  that  the  more 
remote  and  ancient  such  monuments  and  records  are,  the  greater 
is  the  interest  which  we  feel  in  them.  At  no  period,  perhaps, 
was  this  feeling  of  interest  and  reverence  for  the  remains  of 
antiquity  more  generally  cherished  than  it  is  amongst  the  civi- 
lized nations  of  Europe  in  our  own  days.  A  desire  to  learn 
and  to  understand  the  manners,  the  habits  and  customs,  tlie 
arts,  the  science,  the  religion,  nay,  even  the  ordinary  pursuits, 
of  the  nations  of  ancient  times  has  largely  seized  on  the  minds 
of  living  men;  and  the  possession  of  even  the  few  relics  of 
ancient  art  which  have  come  down  to  our  own  century  is 
deemed  of  great  value.  Of  how  much  higher  and  more  special 
interest  and  importance,  therefore,  must  it  be  to  us  to  under- 
stand the  language,  and  through  it  to  become  acquainted  witli 
the  actions,  the  range  of  thought,  the  character  of  mind,  the 
]iabits,  the  tastes,  and  the  every-day  life  of  those  to  whom  in  our 
OAvn  country  those  relics  belonged,  and  who  have  perhaps  taken 
a  prominent  part  in  the  ancient  history  of  the  nations  among 
whom  such  vestiges  of  former  days  have  been  discovered ! 
The  various  subjects  connected  with  historical  and  antiquarian 
researches  in  general  occupy  at  the  present  moment  so  promi- 
nent a  place  in  the  literature  of  modern  Europe,  and  their  value 
and  importance  are  so  generally  recognized,  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  make  any  apology  for  undertaking  here  a  course  of  lec- 
tures such  as  that  upon  which  we  are  now  about  to  enter :  nor 
is  it  necessary,  I  am  sure,  to  point  out  the  special  usefulness  in 
our  own  country,  in  particular,  of  any  new  attempt  to  develop 
what  may  be  learned  of  her  early  history. 
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LECT.  I. 

Neglect  of 

antiquarian 

inquiry. 


In  all  other  countries  these  departments  of  knowledge  are 
both  earnestly  and  industriously  cultivated ;  and  not  only  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  early  state  of  those  classic  nations  which 
have  filled  the  most  distinguished  place  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  but  also  as  regards  nations  of  lesser  prominence,  where, 
as  a  matter  both  of  natural  affection  and  duty,  the  labours  of 
the  antiquarian  are  directed  with  zeal  and  diligence  to  eluci- 
date the  early  condition  of  his  own  native  land. 

In  Ireland,  however,  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  as  yet 
we  have  not  at  all  adequately  explored  the  numerous  valuable 
monuments,  and  the  great  abundance  of  national  records,  which 
have  been  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  Celtic  ancestors.  But  if  in 
our  days  the  language,  history,  and  traditions  of  our  country 
and  our  race,  are  not  prized  by  Irishmen  as  they  ought  to  be, 
we  know  that  this  has  not  been  always  the  case.  Even  a 
limited  acquaintance  with  our  manuscript  records  will  suffice  to 
show  us  how  the  national  poet,  the  historian,  and  the  musician, 
as  well  as  the  man  of  excellence  in  any  other  of  the  arts  or 
sciences,  were  cherished  and  honoured.  We  find  them  indeed 
from  a  very  early  period  placed  in  a  position  not  merely  of 
independence,  but  even  of  elevated  rank;  and  their  persons 
and  property  declared  inviolate,  and  protected  specially  by 
the  law.  Thus,  an  Ollamh,^^^  or  Doctor  in  FiledecJit,'^^^  when 
ordained  by  the  king  or  chief, — for  such  is  the  expression  used 
on  the  occasion, — was  entitled  to  rank  next  in  precedence  to 
the  monarch  himself  at  table.  He  was  not  permitted  to  lodge, 
or  accept  refection  when  on  his  travels,  at  the  house  of  any  one 


(1)  OllAtri,  pronounced  "  011a v", 

(2)  It  is  very  difficult  to  find  an  adequate  translation  in  the  English  language 
for  the  words  -pleDecc  (pronounced  nearly  "fillidecht", — the  ch  guttural),  and 
pie  (which  is  pronounced  nearly  "filley").  The  word  i^i/e  (the  reader  will 
observe  the  pronunciation),  is  commonly  rendered  by  the  English  word  "Poet": 
but  it  was  in  fact  the  general  name  applied  to  a  Scholar  in  or  Professor  of  Lite- 
rature and  Philosophy;  the  art  of  composition  in  verse,  or  "Poetry",  being  in- 
cluded under  the  former.  Perhaps  the  best  general  name  to  represent  the  File 
would  be  that  of  "  Philosopher",  in  the  Greek  sense  of  the  word  ;  but  the  term 
would  be  too  vague  as  it  is  understood  in  modern  English.  Instead  therefore  of 
translating  Filidecht  "Philosophy",  and  File  "Philosopher",  the  Irish  words 
are  retained  in  the  following  pages ;  the  filidecht, — in  the  knowledge  of  which 
the  degree  of  Ollamh  was  the  highest,  in  that  system  of  education  which  in 
ancient  Erinn  preceded  the  University  system  of  after  times, — included  the 
study  of  law,  of  history,  and  of  philosophy  properly  so  called,  as  well  as  of 
languages,  of  music,  of  druidism,  and  of  poetry  in  all  its  departments,  and  the 
practice  of  recitation  in  prose  and  verse;  the  word  file,  taken  by  itself, 
abstractedly,  means  generally  a  Poet, — but  in  connection  with  the  system  of 
learning  the  term  is  apphed  to  a  Sat  (pron.  "  See"),  in  some  one  or  more  of 
the  branches  of  learning  included  in  the  filedecht;  so  that  an  Ollamh  would 
be  called  File,  and  so  also  a  Drumcli,  etc. ;  so  also  would  a  Ferleighinn,  or 
Professor  of  classical  learning,  etc,     [See  also  Appendix,  No.  I.] 
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below  the  rank  of  a  FlaithP^   He,  that  was  the  Ollamli^  was  al-    lfxt.  i. 
lowed  a  standing  income  of  "  twenty-one  cows  and  their  grass"  7 
in  the  chieftain's  territory,  besides  ample  refections  for  himself  learned  men 
and  for  his  attendants,  to  the  number  of  twenty-four ;  including  Erimh"'"' 
his  subordinate  tutors,  his  advanced  pupils,  and  his  retinue  of 
servants.     He  was  entitled  to  have  two  hounds  and  six  horses. 
He  was,  besides,  entitled  to  a  singular  privilege  within  his  terri- 
tory: that  of  conferring  a  temporary  sanctuary  from  injury  or 
arrest,  by  carrying  his  wand,  or  having  it  carried  around  or 
over  the  person  or  place  to  be  protected.     His  wife  also  en- 
joyed certain  other  valuable  privileges;  and  similar  privileges 
were  accorded  to  all  the  degrees  of  the  legal,  historical,  musical 
and  poetic  art  below  him,  according  to  their  rank. 

Similar  rank  and  emoluments,  again,  were  awarded  to  the 
Seanchaidhel^^^  or  Historian ;  so  that  in  this  very  brief  reference 
you  will  already  obtain  some  idea  of  the  honour  and  respect 
which  were  paid  to  the  national  literature  and  traditions,  in  the 
persons  of  those  who  were  in  ancient  times  looked  on  as  their 
guardians  from  age  to  age.  And,  surely,  by  the  Irishman  of 
the  present  day,  it  ought  to  be  felt  an  imperative  duty,  which 
he  owes  to  his  country  not  less  than  to  himself,  to  learn  something 
at  least  of  her  history,  her  literature,  and  her  antiquities,  and,  as 
far  as  existing  means  will  allow,  to  ascertain  for  himself  what 
her  position  was  in  past  times,  when  she  had  a  name  and  a 
civilization,  a  law  and  life  of  her  own. 

In  the  present  course  of  lectures,  then,  it  will  be  my  duty  to 
endeavour  to  lay  before  you  an  outline  of  the  Materials  wliich 
still  exist  for  the  elucidation  of  our  National  History.  For,  it 
may  be  truly  said  that  the  history  of  ancient  Erinn,  as  of 
modern  Ireland,  is  yet  unwritten ;  though,  as  we  shall  see  in 
the  progress  of  this  course,  most  ample  materials  still  remain 
in  the  Gaedhlid^^  or  Irish  language  from  which  that  history  may 
be  constructed. 

Amongst  the  large  quantities  of  MS.   records  which  have 

(3^  The  pUmc  (now  pronounced  nearly  "Flah")  vras  a  Noble,  or  Landlord- 
Cliief ;  a  class  in  the  ancient  Irish  community  in  many  respects  analogous  to  the 
Noble  class  in  Germany,  or  in  France  before  the  Kevolution  of  1789,  though  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  ancient  Irish  were  by  no  means  those  of  the  Feudal 
law  of  the  continent,  which  never  prevailed  in  any  form  in  ancient  Erinn. 

t^^  Scxncoki-oe  (now  pronounced  nearly  "  Shanchie")  was  the  Historian  or 
Antiquarian  ;  and,  in  his  character  of  Reciter,  also  the  Story  Teller. 

^•^'The  ancient  Irish  called  themselves  ^Aei-oib  (now  pronounced  nearly 
"  Gieil"),  and  their  language  "SAei-ocig,  or  Gaodhlic  (pron :  "  GaeUc'').  In  modern 
English  the  word  "  Gaelic"  is  applied  only  to  tliat  branch  of  the  race  which  forms 
the  Celtic  population  of  modern  Scotland.  But  the  word  refers  to  the  true 
name  of  the  entire  race;  and  in  these  Lectures,  accordingly,  it  is  always  used 
to  designate  the  Milesian  population  of  ancient  Erinn. 

1   B 
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LECT.  I.    come  down  to  our  times,  will  be  found  examples  of  the  lite- 

~  rature  of  very  different  periods  in  our  history.     Some,  as  there 

in  ancient     IS  abundant  evidence  to   prove,  possess  a  degree  of  antiquity 

Sain"  pa-"'^*  vcry  remarkable,  indeed,    when   compared  with   the    similar 

trick.  records  of  other  countries  of  modern  Europe.     Others   again 

have  been  compiled  within  still  recent  times.     Those  MSS. 

which  we  now  possess  belonging  to  the  earliest   periods  are 

themselves,  we  have  just  reason  to  believe,  either  in  great  part 

or  in  the  whole,  but  transcripts  of  still  more  ancient  works. 

At  what  period  in  Irish  history  written  records  began  to  be 
kept  it  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  determine  at  present  with  pre- 
cision. However,  the  national  traditions  assign  a  very  remote 
antiquity  and  a  high  degree  of  cultivation  to  the  civilization  of 
our  pagan  ancestors.     [See  Appendix  No.  II.] 

Without  granting  to  such  traditions  a  greater  degree  of 
credibihty  than  they  are  strictly  entitled  to,  it  must,  I  think, 
be  admitted  that  the  immense  quantity  of  historical,  legendary, 
and  genealogical  matter  relating  to  the  pagan  age  of  ancient 
Erinn,  and  which  we  can  trace  to  the  very  oldest  written  docu- 
ments of  which  we  yet  retain  any  account,  could  only  have  been 
transmitted  to  our  times  by  some  form  of  written  record. 

Passing  over  those  earlier  periods,  however,  for  the  present, 
and  first  directing  our  inquiries  to  an  era  in  our  history  of 
which  we  possess  copious  records  (though  one  already  far  re- 
moved from  modern  times),  it  may  be  found  most  convenient 
that  I  should  ask  your  attention  at  the  opening  of  this  course 
of  Lectures  to  the  probable  state  of  learning  in  Erinn  about  the 
period  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  by  Saint  Patrick. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  in  the  MSS.  relating  to  this 
period  (the  authority  and  credibility  of  which  will  be  fully 
proved  to  you),  to  show  that  Saint  Patrick  found  on  his  coming 
to  Erinn  a  regularly  defined  system  of  law  and  policy,  and  a 
fixed  classification  of  the  people  according  to  various  grades 
and  ranks,  under  the  sway  of  a  single  monarch,  presiding  over 
certain  subordinate  provincial  kings. 

We  find  mention  likewise  of  books  in  the  possession  of  the 
Druids  before  the  arrival  of  Saint  Patrick;  and  it  is  repeatedly 
stated  (in  the  Tripartite  Life  of  the  saint)  that  he  placed 
primers  or  lessons  in  the  Latin  language  in  the  hands  of  those 
whom  he  wished  to  take  into  his  ministry. 

We  have  also  several  remarkable  examples  of  the  literary 
eminence  which  was  rapidly  attained  by  many  of  his  disciples, 
amongst  whom  may  be  particularly  mentioned,  Beneii,  or 
Bcnignus ;  Mochoe ;  and  Fiacc,  of  Slebhte^  or  Sletty.     This  last 
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is  tlie  aiitlior  of  a  biograpliical  poem  on  tlie  Lile  of  the  Apostle    lect.  i. 
in  the  Gaeclhlic  language,  a  most  ancient  copy  of  which  still  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
exists,  and  which  bears  internal  evidence  of  a  high  degree  of  io«.sof  the 
perfection  in  the  language  at  the  time  at  which  it  was  com-  tingl?'^  ^'^^ 
posed.     And  it  is  unquestionably  in  all  respects  a  genuine  and 
native  production,  quite  untinctured  with  the  Latin  or  any  other 
foreign  contemporary  style  or  idiom. 

There  are  besides  many  other  valuable  poems  and  other  com- 
positions referable  to  this  period  which  possess  much  of  the 
same  excellence,  though  not  all  of  equal  ability :  and  among 
these  are  even  a  few  still  extant,  attributed,  and  with  much 
probability,  to  Duhthach  (now  pronounced  "  Duvach",  and  in 
the  old  Norse  sagas  spelt  Dufthakr)^  Ua  Lugair,  chief  poet  of  the 
YiionsiYcli  Laeghaire  (jpron :  nearly  as  "Layry"),  who  was  uncle, 
on  the  mother's  side,  and  preceptor  of  the  Fiacc  just  mentioned.^^^ 

It  is  to  be  remarked  here  that,  in  dealing  with  these  early 
periods  of  Irish  history,  the  inquirer  of  the  present  day  has  to 
contend  with  difficulties  of  a  more  than  ordinary  kind.  Our 
isolated  position  prevented  the  contemporary  chroniclers  of  other 
countries  from  giving  to  the  affairs  of  ancient  Erinn  anything 
more  than  a  passing  notice ;  while  many  causes  have  combined 
to  deprive  us  of  much  of  the  light  which  the  works  of  our  own 
annalists  would  have  thrown  on  the  passing  events  of  their  day 
in  the  rest  of  Europe. 

The  first  and  chief  of  these  causes  was  the  destruction  and 
mutilation  of  so  many  ancient  writings  during  the  Danish  occu- 
pation of  Erinn;  for  we  have  it  on  trustworthy  record,  that 
tliose^hardy  and  unscrupulous  adventurers  made  it  a  special 
part  of  their  savage  warfare  to  tear,  bm-n,  and  chown  (as  it  is 
expressed)  all  books  and  records  that  came  to  their  hands,  in 
the  sacking  of  churches  and  monasteries,  and  the  plundering  of 
the  habitations  of  the  chiefs  and  nobles.  And  that  thev  des- 
troyed  them,  and  did  not  take  them  away,  as  some  have  thought 
(contrary  to  the  evidence  of  our  records),  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  not  a  fragment  of  any  such  manuscripts  has  as  yet 
been  found  among  the  collections  of  ancient  records  in  Copen- 
hagen, Stockholm,  or  any  of  the  other  great  northern  reposi- 
tories of  antiquities  that  we  are  acquainted  with. 

Another,  and,  we  may  believe,  the  chief  cause,  was  the  oc- 

(«'  It  has  been  thought  proper  to  ^insert  in  the  Appendix  (No.  III.)  tlie  text 
(with  translation)  of  three  of  these  curious  poems,  as  specimens  of  the  style 
and  composition  of  so  very  early  a  writer.  They  are  all  on  the  subject  of  the 
battles  and  triumphs  of  Kinj^  Crimthan^  son  of  Eiuia  Ceinnselnch  (Kiui;  of 
lAunster  in  the  time  of  the  poet,  i.e.,  the  fifth  century),  and  on  those  otEnna 
himself. 
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LECT.  I.    currence  of  tlie  Anglo-Norman  invasion  so  soon  after  tlie  cxpul- 
Nc-ioct  of     ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  Danes,  and  tlie  sinister  results  wliicli  it  produced 
the  language  upon  tlic  litcrarj  as  well  as  upon  all  tKe  other  interests  of  the- 
dcrn"times."'  couutry.      The  protractcd  conflicts  between  the  natives  and 
their  invaders  were  fatal  not  only  to  the  vigorous  resumption  of 
the  study  of  our  language,  but  also  to  the  very  existence  of  a 
great  part  of  our  ancient  literature.     The  old  practice  of  repro- 
ducing our  ancient  books,  and  adding  to  them  a  record  of  such 
events  as  had  occurred  from  the  period  of  their  first  compila- 
tion, as  well  as  the  composition  of  new  and  independent  works, 
was  almost  altogether  suspended.  And  thus  our  national  litera- 
ture received  a  fatal  check  at  the  most  important  period  of  its 
development,  and  at  a  time  when  the  mind  of  Europe  was  be- 
ginning to  expand  under  the  influence  of  new  impulses. 

Again,  the  discovery  of  printing  at  a  subsequent  period  made 
works  in  other  languages  so  much  more  easy  of  access  than 
those  transcribed  by  hand  in  the  Irish  tongue,  that  this  also 
may  have  contributed  to  the  farther  neglect  of  native  composi- 
tions. 

Aided  by  the  new  political  rule  under  which  the  country, 
after  a  long  and  gallant  resistance,  was  at  length  brought,  these 
and  similar  influences  banished,  at  last,  almost  the  possibility  of 
cultivating  the  Gaedhlic  literature  and  learning.  The  long- 
continuing  insecurity  of  life  and  property  drove  out  the  native 
chiefs  and  gentry,  or  gradually  changed  their  minds  and  feel- 
ings— the  class  which  had  ever  before  supplied  liberal  patrons 
of  the  national  literature. 

Not  only  wxre  the  old  Irish  nobility,  gentry,  and  pegple  in 
general,  lovers  of  their  native  language  and  literature,  and 
patrons  of  literary  men,  but  even  the  great  Anglo-Norman 
nobles  themselves  who  effected  a  permanent  settlement  among 
us,  appear  from  the  first  to  have  adopted  what  doubtless  must 
have  seemed  to  them  the  better  manners,  customs,  language, 
and  literature  of  the  natives ;  and  not  only  did  they  munificently 
patronize  their  professors,  but  became  themselves  proficients  in 
these  studies ;  so  that  the  Geraldines,  the  Butlers,  the  Burkes, 
the  Keatings,  and  others,  thought,  spoke,  and  wrote  in  the 
Gaedhlic,  and  stored  their  libraries  with  choice  and  expensive 
volumes  in  that  language ;  and  they  were  reproached  by  their 
own  compatriots  w^ith  having  become  "  ipsis  Hibernis  Hiber- 
niores", — "  more  Irish  than  the  Irish  themselves".  So  great 
indeed  was  the  value  in  those  days  set  on  literary  and  historical 
documents  by  chiefs  and  princes,  that  it  has  more  than  once 
happened  that  a  much-prized  MS.  was  the  stipulated  ransom  of 
a  captive  noble,  and  became  the  object  of  a  tedious  warfare ; 
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and  this  state  of  things  continued  to  exist  for  several  centuries,    lect.  i. 
even  after  the  whole  framework  of  Irish  society  was  shaken  to  Literature 
pieces  by  the  successive  invasions  of  the  Danes,  the  Norsemen,  encouraged 
and  the  Anglo-Normans,  followed  by  the  Elizabethan,  Crom-  chieftains, ^"^ 
wcllian,  and  Williamite  wars  and  confiscations,  and  accompanied  ^f  ^[,J;I|r  ^^T- 
by  the  ever-increasing  dissensions  of  the  native  princes  among  tionai  inde- 
themselves,  disunited  as  they  were  ever  after  the  fall  of  the 
supreme  monarchy  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century. 

With  the  dispersion  of  the  native  chiefs,  not  a  few  of  the  great 
books  that  had  escaped  the  wreck  of  time  were  altogether  lost 
to  us ;  many  followed  the  exiled  fortunes  of  their  owners ;  and 
not  a  few  were  placed  in  inaccessible  security  at  home.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  said  that  after  the  termination  of  the  great  wars  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  so  few  and  inaccessible  were  the  exam- 
ples of  the  old  Gaedhlic  literature,  that  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  language  in  its 
purity. 

With  such  various  causes,  active  and  long-continued,  in  ope- 
ration to  effect  its  destruction,  there  is  reason  for  wonder  that 
we  should  still  be  in  possession  of  any  fragments  of  the  ancient 
literature  of  our  country,  however  extensive  it  may  once  have 
been.  And  that  it  was  extensive,  and  comprehended  a  wide 
range  of  subjects — justifying  the  expressions  of  the  old  writers 
who  spoke  of  "the  hosts  of  the  books  of  Erinn" — may  be  judged 
from  those  which  have  survived  the  destructive  ravages  of  in- 
vasion, the  accidents  of  time,  and  the  other  causes  just  enimie- 
ratcd.  When  we  come  to  inquire  concerning  the  fragments 
which  exist  in  England  and  elsewhere,  they  will  be  found  to  be 
still  of  very  large  extent ;  and  if  we  judge  the  value  and  pro- 
portions of  the  original  literature  of  oiu'  Gaedhlic  ancestors,  as 
we  may  fairly  do,  by  what  remains  of  it,  we  may  be  justly  ex- 
cused the  indulgence  of  no  small  feeling  of  national  pride. 

Amongst  the  collections  of  Irish  MSS.  now  accessible,  many 
of  the  most  remarkable  can  be  shown  to  possess  a  high  degree 
of  antiquity ;  and  not  only  do  they  in  many  instances  exhibit 
internal  evidence  of  having  been  compiled  from  still  more  ancient 
documents,  but  this  is  distinctly  so  stated  in  reference  to  several 
of  the  most  valuable  tracts  contained  in  them. 

We  also  find  numerous  references  to  books,  of  which  we  now 
unfortunately  possess  no  copies ;  and  these  invaluable  records,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  are  now  irrecoverably  lost.  Of  the  works  the 
originals  of  which  have  not  come  down  to  us,  but  with  whose 
contents  we  are  made  more  or  less  fiimiliar  by  references,  cita- 
tions, or  transcripts  in  still  existing  ]\ISS.,  I  shall  now  proceed 
to  give  you  a  brief  general  outline ;  reserving  for  another  lecture 
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LECT.  I. 


Of  the 

CUILMENN. 


the  more  detailed  discussion  of  tlie  subjects  wliicli  tliey  treat  of, 
tlieir  historic  vahie,  and  the  phice  which  they  are  entitled  to 
occupy  in  the  reconstruction  of  our  ancient  literature. 

I.  The  first  ancient  book  that  I  shall  mention  is  one  to  which 
I  have  found  but  one  or  two  references,  and  which  I  must  in- 
troduce by  a  rather  circuitous  train  of  evidence. 

In  the  time  of  Senchan  (pron.  "  Shencan"),  then  Chief  Poet 
of  Erinn,  and  of  Saint  Ciaran  (pronounced  in  English  as  if 
written  "Kieran"),  of  Cluain  mic  JVois,  or  Clonmacnoise, — that 
is  about  A.D.  580, — Senchan  is  stated  to  have  called  a  meeting 
of  the  poets  and  learned  men  of  Erinn,  to  discover  if  any  of 
them  remembered  the  entire  of  the  ancient  Tale  of  the  Tciin  bo 
Chuailgne,  or  the  Cattle  Spoil  or  Cattle  plunder  of  Cuailgne,^'^ 
a  romantic  tale  founded  upon  an  occurrence  which  is  referred 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Era. 

The  assembled  poets  all  answered  that  they  remembered  but 
fragments  of  the  Tale ;  whereupon  Senchan  commissioned  two 
of  his  own  pupils  to  travel  into  the  country  of  Letha  to  learn 
the  Tale  of  the  Tain,  ivhicJi  the  Saoi,  or  Professor,  had  taken  to 
the  East  after  the  Cuilmenn  [or  the  great  book  written  on 
Skins] . 

The  passage  is  as  follows  (see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  IV.)  : 
"  The  Files  of  Erinn  were  now  called  together  by  Senchan 
Torpeist,  to  know  if  they  remembered  the  Tain  ho  Chuailgne 
in  full ;  and  they  said  that  they  knew  of  it  but  fragments  only. 
Senchan  then  spoke  to  his  pupils  to  know  which  of  them 
would  go  into  the  countries  of  Letha  to  learn  tlie  Tdin^  which 
the  Sai  had  taken  'eastwards'  after  the  Cuilmenn.  Emine, 
the  grandson  of  Ninine,  and  Muirgen,  Senchan's  own  son,  set 
out  to  go  to  the  East".  [Book  of  Leinster  (H.  2. 18.  T.C.D.), 
fob  183,  a.] 

This,  to  be  sure,  is  but  a  vague  reference,  but  it  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  in  Senchan's  time  there  was  at  least  a  tradition 
that  some  such  book  had  existed,  and  had  been  carried  into 
Letha,  the  name  by  which  Italy  in  general,  and  particularly 
that  part  of  it  in  which  Rome  is  situated,  was  designated  by 
ancient  Irish  ^vriters.  Now  the  carrying  away  of  this  book  is 
a  circumstance  which  may  possibly  have  occurred  during  or 
shortly  subsequent  to  St.  Patrick's  time.  And  so,  finding  this 
reference  in  a  MS.  of  such  authority  as  the  Book  of  Leinster 
(a  well-known  and  most  valuable  compilation  of  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century),  I  could  not  pass  it  over  here. 

(7)  CtiAitgne  (Cuailgne),  a  district  now  called  Cooley,  in  the  modern  county  of 
Louth. 
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I  remember  but  one  otlier  reference  to  a  Book  known  by  the    lect  i. 
name  of  Cuilmenn:  it  occurs  in  the  "  Brelion  Laws",  and  in  an  .,  ^, 
ancient  Irish  Law  Glossary,  compiled  by  the  learned  DuhJial-  saltaiu  of 
tach  Mac  Firhisi(/h  (Duald  Mac  Firbis),  and  preserved  in  the 
Library  of  T.C.D.  (classed  H.  5.  30.),  in  which  the  Seven  Orders 
(or  degrees)  of  "  Wisdom"   arc  distinguished   and  explained. 
(Wisdom,  I  should  tell  you,  here  technically  signifies  history 
and  antiquity,  sacred  and  profane,  as  well  as  the  whole  range  of 
what  we  should  now  call  a  collegiate  education.)    It  is  in  these 
words : — 

"  Druimcli^®^  is  a  man  who  has  a  perfect  knowledge  of  wis- 
dom, from  the  greatest  Book,  which  is  called  Cuilmenn,  to  the 
smallest  Book,  which  is  called  '  Ten  Words'  [_Deich  m-Breitldr^ 
that  is  '  the  Ten  Commandments' ;  a  name  given  to  the  Penta- 
teuch], in  which  is  well  arranged  the  good  testament  which 
God  made  unto  Moses". — [See  Appendix,  No.  V.] 

The  Cuilmenn  here  spoken  of  is  placed  in  opposition  to  the 
Books  of  Moses,  as  if  it  were  a  repertory  of  history  or  other 
matter  concerning  events  entirely  apart  from  those  contained 
in  the  sacred  volume. 

II.  The  next  ancient  record  which  we  shall  consider  is  one 
about  the  authenticity  of  which  much  doubt  and  uncertainty 
have  existed  in  modern  times ;  I  allude  to  the  Salt  air  of  Tar  a, 
the  composition  of  which  is  referred  to  the  third  century. 

The  oldest  reference  to  this  book  that  I  have  met  with  is  to 
be  found  in  a  poem  on  the  map  or  site  of  ancient  Tara,  written 
by  a  very  distinguished  scholar,  Cuan  O'Lochain,  a  native  of 
Westmeath,  who  died  in  the  year  1024.  The  oldest  copy  of 
O'Lochain's  verses  that  I  have  seen  is  preserved  in  the  ancient 
and  very  curious  topographical  tract  so  well  known  as  the 
Dinnsenchas  (pron:  nearly  "Diunshanacus"),  of  which  several 
ancient  MS.  editions  have  been  made  from  time  to  time.  The 
one  from  which  I  am  about  to  quote  is  to  be  found  in  the  Book 
of  Bally  mote,  a  magnidcent  volume  compiled  in  the  year  1391, 
and  now  deposited  among   the  rich  treasures    of  the    Royal 

(»^  "O^xuimcU,  i.e.,  he  who  has  (or  knows)  the  top  ridge  (or  highest  range) 
of  learning;  a  word  compounded  of  •ojMnin,  the  ridge  of  a  hill,  or  the  back 
of  a  person,  or  the  ridge  of  the  roof  of  a  house ;  and  cti,  a  form  of  oleic, 
the  column,  or  tree,  which  in  ancient  times  supported  the  house ;  and  the  man 
who  was  a  'o]\iiiiiict'i  was  supposed  to  liave  climbed  up  the  pillar  or  tree  of 
learning  to  its  very  ridge  or  top,  and  was  thus  qualified  to  be  a  Vei\loi:;inn — 
a  Professor,  or  man  qualified  to  teacli  or  superintend  the  teacliing  of  the  whole 
course  of  a  college  education.  [The  entire  passage,  in  which  the  "  Seven 
Orders  of  Wisdom"  are  separately  explained,  will  be  found,  with  translation, 
in  the  Appendix,  No.  V.J 
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LECT.  1.    Irish  Academy.     Tlic  Ibllowing  extract  (tlie  original  of  wliicli 
.     will  be  found  in  tlic  Appendix,  No.  VI.)  from  the  opening  of 
rotin  on       OXochain's  most  valuable  poem  contains  somewhat  more  than 
an  allusion  to  the  Saltair  of  Tara: — 

Temair/^^  choicest  of  liills, 

For  [possession  of]  which  Erinn  is  now  devastated, 

The  noble  city  of  Cormac  Son  of  Art, 

Wlio  was  the  son  of  great  Conn  of  the  hundred  battles: 

Cormac,  the  prudent  and  good, 

Was  a  sage,  a^/J  (or  poet),  a  prince: 

Was  a  righteous  judge  of  the  Fene-men,^'°^ 

Was  a  good  friend  and  companion. 

Cormac  gained  fifty  battles : 

He  compiled  the  Saltair  of  Temur. 

In  that  Saltair  is  contained 

The  best  summary  of  history ; 

It  is  that  Saltair  which  assigns 

Seven  chief  kings  to  Erinn  of  harbours; 

They  consisted  of  the  five  kings  of  the  provinces,— 

The  monarch  of  Erinn  and  his  Deputy. 

In  it  are  (written)  on  either  side. 

What  each  provincial  king  is  entitled  to. 

What  the  king  of  Temur  in  the  east  is  entitled  to, 

From  the  king  of  each  great  musical  province. 

The  synchronisms  and  chronology  of  all, 

The  kings,  with  each  other  [one  with  another]  all ; 

The  boundaries  of  each  brave  province, '■^^^ 

From  a  cantred  up  to  a  great  chieftaincy. 

This  important  poem,  which  consists  altogether  of  thirty-two 
quatrains,  has  been  given  (from  the  MS.  H.  3.  3  in  the  Library 

(9>  CemAi]A,  i.e.  reAiiiuijA,  is  the  nominative  :  reAtii]\A(i,  the  genitive,  which  is 
pronounced  very  nearly  Tdra^  as  the  place  is  now  called  in  English.  This 
celebrated  hill  is  situated  in  the  present  county  of  ^Icath,  but  a  few  miles  to 
the  west  of  Dublin.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Kings  of  Erinn 
are  still  visible  upon  it.  (See  the  admirable  Memoir  upon  these  remains  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Petrie  in  the  eighteenth  vol.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  in  which  a  detailed  map  of  the  ruins  is  given.)  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  this  poem  was  written  in  the  year  1001,  when  Brian  Boroimhe 
showed  the  first  symptoms  of  a  design  to  dethrone  King  Maelseachlainn  or 
Malachy. 

(10)  "Eene-men". — These  were  the  farmers;  and  w^hat  is  meant  therefore  is 
that  Cormac  was  a  righteous  Judge  of  the  "  Agraria  Lex"  of  the  Gaels. 

ODThis  line  has  been  translated  ''The  boundaries  of  each  province  /rom 
the  hilV ;  but  after  much  consideration  I  have  clearly  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  word  in  the  original  is  intended  for  -po-c^MJAig,  or  fo-c^MJAi-o,  brave, 
valiant,  harihj^  and  not  yo  cpiMic,  yrow  the  hill. 
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of  Trinity  College),  with  an  English  translation,  by  our  dis-    lect.  i. 
tincfuishcd  countryman,  Doctor  Petrie,  in  his  valuable  Memoir  ,,,  ,^  ,.,, 

.  rwy  1   T    1         T    •  1  •      1  1  1  p      1  ''^  *"^  title 

of  lemair,  or  lara,  published  m  the  eighteenth  volume  ol  the  of  "Saitair" 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  p.  143. 

The  Book  of  Ballymotc,  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  [at  fbl.  145,  a.  a.],  and  the  Yellow  Book  of  Lecan,  in 
that  of  Trinity  College,  Dubhn  [classed  H.  2.  16.]  at  col.  889, 
both  contain  a  curious  article  on  the  excellence  of  Cormac 
Mac  Art  as  a  king,  a  judge,  and  a  warrior,  from  which  I  may 
extract  here  the  following  passage  as  also  referring  to  the  Saltair 
of  Tara  [see  Appendix,  No.  VII.]  : — 

"  A  noble  work  was  performed  by  Cormac  at  that  time, 
namely,  the  compilation  of  Cormac's  Saltair,  which  w^as  com- 
posed by  him  and  the  Seanchaidhe,  [or  Historians]  of  Erinn, 
including  Fintan,  Son  of  Bochra,  and  Fithil,  the  poet  and 
judge  [both  distinguished  for  ancient  lore].  And  their  syn- 
chronisms and  o-cnealof]fics,  the  succession  of  their  kino-s  and 
monarchs,  their  battles,  their  contests,  and  their  antiquities, 
from  the  world's  beginning  down  to  that  time,  were  written ; 
and  this  is  the  Saltair  of  Temair,  which  is  the  origin  and 
Ibuntain  of  the  Historians  of  Erinn  from  that  period  down  to 
this  time.  This  is  taken  from  the  Book  of  the  Uachong- 
bhail". 

Dr.  Petrie,  in  his  remarks  on  the  Saltair  or  Psalter  of  Tara 
(Transact.  R.  I.  A.,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  45),  observes  that  "the  very 
title  given  to  this  work  is  sufficient  to  excite  well-founded  sus- 
picion of  its  antiquity".  His  meaning  evidently  is,  that  the 
title  of  Saltair  appears  clearly  to  imply  a  knowledge  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  can  scarcely  have  been  selected  as  the 
title  of  his  work  by  a  heathen  author. 

We  do  not,  however,  anywhere  read  that  the  name  of 
Psalter  or  Saltair,  was  given  to  this  w^ork  by  its  compiler.  Wc 
know  that  in  later  times  the  celebrated  King-Bishop  Cormac 
Mac  Cullinan  gave  the  same  name  of  Saltair  to  the  great  simi- 
lar collection  made  by  him  about  the  close  of  the  ninth  or  be- 
ginning of  the  tenth  century.  Did  he  call  his  compilation,  or 
was  it  called  by  others,  after  the  Saltair  of  Tara,  compiled  by 
the  older  Cormac  in  the  third  century  ?  Or  even  if  we  suppose 
the  name  of  Saltair  or  Psalter  to  have  orio-inatcd  with  the 
Christian  Cormac,  the  same  name  may  have  been  afterwards 
given  to  the  older  work,  from  the  similar  nature  of  its  con- 
tents, and  from  its  having  been  compiled  by  another  Cormac. 
If  the  one  was  worthy  of  being  named  Psalter  of  Cashel,  a^; 
having  been  compiled  at  the  command  of  a  King  oi'  Cixshel, 
the  other  was  equally  entitled  to  the  name  of  Psalter  of  Tara, 
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LECT.  I. 

Dr.  Petrie 
on  the 
"  Saltair". 


having  bceu  compiled  by  a  King  of  Tara.  There  was  time 
enough  from  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  to  the  time 
we  first  find  it  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Saltair  and  Psalter 
of  Tara,  to  give  full  currency  to  tlie  title ;  and  this  supposition 
may,  in  part,  perhaps,  furnish  an  answer  to  another  of  Dr. 
Pe trie's  difficulties,  viz.,  that  tliis  book  has  not  been  quoted, 
nor  any  extract  from  it  given,  in  any  of  our  antient  Irish  au- 
thorities, although  the  Saltair  of  Cashel  is  frequently  cited  by 
them.  Perhaps  they  have  quoted  it,  although  under  other 
names,  not  yet  ascertained  by  us  to  be  identical  with  it,  the 
name  of  Saltair  of  Tara  not  having  been  in  their  time  univer- 
sally adopted  as  applicable  to  it.  But  a  better  answer  to  the 
difficulty  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  Saltair  of 
Tara  had  perished  before  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  and 
consequently  was  inaccessible  to  the  compilers  of  the  Books  of 
Ballymote,  Lecan,  Hy  Many,  etc.  For  in  the  passage  just 
quoted  from  the  Book  of  Ballymote,  its  contents  are  described 
on  the  authority  of  the  Book  of  the  Uachonghhail;  whilst  Cuan 
O'Lochain,  writing  three  centuries  before,  speaks  of  it  (and 
under  the  name  of  Saltair  of  Tara)  as  being  in  his  time  extant. 

It  follows,  then,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  that  whether 
or  not  the  name  of  Saltair  or  Psalter  was  originally  given  to 
this  compilation,  such  a  compilation  existed,  and  that  m  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  it  was  in  existence,  under 
the  name  of  Saltair  of  Tara,  and  believed  to  have  been  collected 
under  the  patronage  of  Cormac  Mac  Art,  who  died  in  the 
year  2Q>Q. 

Before  I  leave  the  subject  of  the  "  Saltair",  I  cannot  but 
observe,  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Keating  also,  a  most  learned  Gaedhlic 
scholar,  gives  an  explanation  of  the  word  quite  in  consonance 
vnth  the  preceding  remarks.  In  the  Preface  to  his  History  of 
Ireland  he  tells  us  that  History  in  ancient  times  was  all  written 
in  verse,  for  its  better  security,  and  for  the  greater  facility  of 
committing  it  to  memory ;  and  he  goes  on  to  refer  to  the  Saltair 
of  Tara  in  the  following  words  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No. 
VIII.]:— 

"  And  it  is  because  of  its  having  been  written  in  poetic 
metre,  that  the  chief  book  which  was  in  the  custody  of  the 
Ollamh  of  the  King  of  Erinn,  was  called  the  '  Saltair  of  Temair'; 
and  the  Chronicle  of  holy  Cormac  Mac  Cullinan,  '  Saltair  of 
Cashel';  and  the  Chi'onicle  of  Aengus  Ceile  De  [or  the 
"  Culdec"],  '  SaltQ,ir-na-Rann  [that  is,  "  Saltair  of  the  Poems, 
or  Verses"]  ;  because  a  Salm.  [Psalm]  and  a  Poem  are  the 
same,  and  therefore  a  Salterium  and  a  Duanaire  [book  of 
]->oems]  arc  the  same". 
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TIT.  Of  the  next  in  order  of  the  lost  books,  the  Book  of    lect.  r. 
THE  UACnoNGBiiA/L  (proH :  "  ooa  cong-wall"),  almost  nothing  is  of  the 
known  beyond  the  bare  name.      The  passage  just  quoted  from  {^/'^^^  ^^^^ 
the  Book  of  Ballymote  and  from  the  Yellow  Book  of  Lecan,  bhail. 
was  copied  into  those  MSS.  from  the  lost  book  itself,  accord- 
ing to  the  entry ;  but  what  was  the  age  of  the  book  at  that 
time  it  is  now  impossible  to  determine.     The  O'Clerys,  how- 
ever, mention  that  they  had  access  to  it  when  compiling  their 
Book  of  the  Invasions  of  Erinn,  that  is  in  the  year  1630  or 
1631.      And  Keating,   in  the    Second   Book  of  his  History, 
mentions  the  Book  of  the  Uachonghhail  among  the  very  ancient 
books   or  transcripts  of  very   ancient  books  which  were  still 
extant  in  his  own  time,  and  of  which  he  had  made  use.     It  was 
probably  of  the  age"  of  the  Book  of  Leinster,  and  kept  at  Kil- 
dare  in  1626. 

IV.  The  next  book  of  considerable  antiquity  that  we  find  ^^  ^^f 
reierence  to  is  that  called  the  Cin  Droma  o.veciita,  or  Cm  snecuta. 
of  Drom  Snechta.  The  word  Cin  (pron :  in  Engl.  "  Kin") 
is  explained  in  our  ancient  Glossaries  as  signifying  a  stave 
of  five  sheets  of  vellum :  and  the  name  of  this  book  would 
signify,  therefore,  the  Vellum-stave  Book  of  Drom  Snechta. 
The  words  Drom  Snechta  signify  the  snow-capped  hill,  or 
mountain  ridge,  and  it  is  believed  to  have  been  the  name 
of  a  mountain  situated  in  the  present  county  of  Monaghan. 

The  Cin  of  Drom  Snechta  is  quoted  in  the  Book  of  Bally- 
mote [fol.  12  a.]  in  support  of  the  ancient  legend  of  the  ante- 
diluvian occupation  of  Erinn  by  the  Lady  Banhlia^  who  is 
however  in  other  Books  called  C esair  (j^yow:  "Kesar").  There 
are  also  two  references  to  it  in  the  Book  of  Lecan.  The  first 
of  these  [fol.  271  b.]  is  in  the  same  words  preserved  in  the 
Book  of  Ballymote :  "  From  the  Cin  of  Drom  Snechta  is  [taken] 
this  little  [bit]  as  far  as  Cesair". — [See  Appendix,  No.  IX.] 
The  second  is  [fol.  77b.,  col.  2]  wdiere  the  writer  says  in  sum- 
ming up  the  genealogies  of  some  of  the  families  of  Connacht, 
that  he  compiled  them  from  the  Chronicles  of  the  Gacdhll: — 

"  We  have  collected  now  this  genealogy  of  the  Ui-Diannada 
out  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Gaedhil,  and  out  of  Cormac's  Saltair 
at  Cashel,  and  out  of  the  Book  of  DundaleatJujIilas  [Down- 
patrlck],  and  out  of  the  Books  of  Flann  Mainistrecli  [I  lann  of 
Monastcrboice],  and  out  of  the  Cin  of  Drom  Snechta,  and  out 
of  the  annals  and  historical  books  [of  Erinn],  until  we  have 
brought  it  all  together  here". — [See  Appendix,  No.  X.] 

The  same  vahiable  book  quotes  the  Cm  Droma  Snechta 
again  by  direct  transcript  [at  folio  123  a.],  where  it  gives,  first, 
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LECT.  I.  the  genealogies  of  tlic  cliicftalns  of  the  ancient  Rudrician  race 
of  Ulster,  in  the  ordinary  way  in  which  they  are  found  in 
writer'of  the  otlicr  books  of  tlic  Same  and  of  a  previous  period ;  and  it  then 
dnechta!^"'  givcs  a  different  version,  saying: — "  The  Cin  of  Drom  Snechta 
says  that  it  is  (as  follows)  it  ought  to  be". — [See  Appendix, 
No.  XL]  This  has  reference  to  the  pedigrees  of  the  Irian  race 
of  Ulster,  and  immediately  to  that  of  the  celebrated  Knight  of 
the  Craehh  Ruadh,  or  Royal  Branch,  Conall  Cearnach/'^^ 

A  short  account  of  the  Destruction  of  Bruighea7i  Da  Derga 
(The  Court  of  Da  Derga),  and  the  death  of  the  monarch  Co- 
naire  INIor,  is  quoted  from  the  Cin  of  Drom  Snechta  in  Leahliar 
na  h-U{dhre,i'o\.  67  a.;  and  again,  the  Account  of  the  birth  of 
Cuchulainn,  at  fob  80  b.  from  the  same  book. 

Doctor  Keating,  in  his  History,  when  introducing  tlie  Mile- 
sian colonists,  gives  their  descent  from  Magog,  the  son  of 
Japhet,  on  the  authority  of  the  Cin  of  Drom  Snechta,  which, 
he  states,  was  compiled  before  Saint  Patrick's  mission  to  Erinn. 
His  words  are :  "  We  will  set  down  here  the  branching  off  of 
the  race  of  Magog,  according  to  the  Book  of  Invasions  (of  Ire- 
land), which  was  called  the  Cin  of  Drom  Snechta,  and  it  was 
before  the  coming  of  (St.)  Patrick  to  Ireland  the  author  of 
that  book  existed". — [See  Appendix,  No.  XIL]  What  autho- 
rity Dr.  Keating  had  for  this  statement  we  know  not,  as  unfor- 
tunately he  has  not  given  it;  and  the  only  reference  to  the 
author's  name  that  I  have  myself  ever  found  is  in  a  partially 
effaced  memorandum  in  the  Book  of  Leinster.  This  memo- 
randum is  written  in  the  lower  margin  of  a  page  [fol.  230  b.], 
which  contains  genealogies  of  several  of  the  chieitain  lines  of 
Ireland  and  Scotland. 

There  is  apparently  but  one  Avord — the  name  of  the  writer — 
illegible  at  the  beginning  of  this  memorandum ;  and  with  this 
Avord  provisionally  restored,  the  note  would  read  thus : — 

"  [Ernin,  son  of]  Duach  [that  is],  son  of  the  King  of  Con- 
nacht,  an  Ollamh,  and  a  prophet,  and  a  professor  in  history,  and 
a  professor  in  wisdom,  it  was  he  that  collected  the  Genea- 
logies and  Histories  of  the  men  of  Erinn  in  one  book,  that  is, 
the  Cin  Droma  Snechta.'" — [See  Appendix,  No.  XIIL] 

The  Duach  here  referred  to  (who  was  probably  still  alive  at 
the  time  of  Saint  Patrick's  coming)  was  the  son  of  Brian,  son 
of  the  Monarch  Eochaidh  Muiglimhedlioin^  who  died  a.d.  365. 
(This  Eochaidh  was  also  the  father  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Ho^- 

(12)  The  chiefs  whose  pedi^ees  are  here  collected  are  those  whose  names  ap- 
pear in  the  ancient  story  of  Deirdre  and  tlie  tragical  death  of  the  sons  of  Uis- 
neach,  of  which  the  Gaelic  Society  of  Dublin  published  an  inaccurate  version 
in  the  year  lb08 
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tages,  who  was  the  father  of  Laeghaire,  the  Monarch  of  Ermn    lect.  i. 
at  tlie  time  when  Saint  Patrick  came  on  his  mission  in  the  year  ^j^^  ^..^ 
432).     Duach  had  two  sons — Eoo;han  Srem,  who  succeeded  ted  in  the 
him  as  King  oi  Uonnacnt  and  r^rnm.  ster. 

A  descendant  in  the  fourth  generation  of  this  Duach  was 
King  of  Connacht,  and  a  Christian,  namely,  Duach  Tengumha, 
or  Duach  the  sweet-tongued,  who  died,  according  to  the  An- 
nals of  the  Four  Masters,  a.d.  499,  leaving  an  only  son,  Senach, 
who  was  the  ancestor  of  the  O'Flahertys  of  West  Connacht. 

Now,  as  there  are  but  two  of  the  name  of  Duach  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  Ime  of  the  Kings  of  Connacht  (of  whom  the  first 
was  a  pagan  and  the  second  a  Christian),  the  compiler  of  the 
Cin  of  Drom  Snechta  must  have  been  the  son  of  one  or  other ; 
and  as  the  tradition  concerning  the  book  is,  that  it  was  T\a'itten 
before  Patrick's  time,  it  is  pretty  clear,  if  we  assume  this  tradi- 
tion to  be  correct,  that  the  son  of  Duach  Galach  was  the  com- 
piler. Finally,  as  his  elder  son,  Eoghan  Srem,  succeeded  him  as 
king,  it  appears  to  me  very  probable  that  his  younger  son,  Ernin, 
was  the  author  of  the  Cin  of  Drom  Snechta.  This  would  fairly 
enough  bear  out  the  statement  which  Keating  has  put  forward.^^^^ 

Dr.  Keating  makes  another  reference  to  the  Cin^  where,  in 
speaking  of  the  schools  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Fenius 
Farsaidh,  he  says: — 

"  Fenius  sets  up  schools  to  teach  the  several  languages,  on  the 
Plain  of  Seanar,  in  the  city  which  the  Cm  Droma  Sneachta  calls 
Eothona,  as  the  poet  says",  etc. — [See  Appendix,  No.  XV.] 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  ancient  book  called  the 
Leahhar  na  h-Uidhre  (which  is  in  some  part  preserved  in  a 
M.S.  of  circa  a.d.  1100,  bearing  the  same  name,  in  the  Library 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy)  contains  a  reference  to  the  Cin 
of  Drom  Snechta.  And  to  this  very  old  authority  may  be  added 
that  of  the  Book  of  Leinster,  in  which  (at  fol.  149  b.)  occurs 
the  following  curious  passage : — 

"  From  the  Cin  of  Drom  Snechta,  this  below.  Historians 
say  that  there  were  exiles  of  Hebrew  women  in  Erinn  at  the 

(13)  "While  these  sheets  were  pcassing  through  the  press  (Auj^ust,  1858),  I  took 
mlvantaj^c  of  an  unusually  bright  day  to  make  another  careful  oxaniination  of 
the  time-blaekenod  leaf  of  the  Book  of  Leinster,  in  which  this  curious  entry 
appears.  1  have  this  time  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  make  out  perfectly 
all  the  words,  except  the  very  first — the  name  of  the  son  of  Duach  ;  and  tliis 
name  itself,  though  not  so  clear  as  the  remainder  of  the  sentence,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  equally  unmistakeable.  To  my  eyes  it  is  certainly  e|\nin.  It  will  be 
observed,  on  reference  to  the  original  (ni  the  Appendix),  that  there  is  no  word 
Xiciwccn  Ernin  and  JJiiach.  The  word  in ac,  "son",  which  sliould  have  been 
written  here,  seems  to  have  been  accidentally  omitted  by  the  scribe.  The 
word  however  occurs  only  once,  that  is,  after  ''  Duach".  The  sentence  reads 
literally:  "Ernin  [of]  Duach,  [that  is]  son  of  the  King  of  Connacht",— Duach 


MoK. 
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LECT.  I.  coming  of  the  sons  of  Milesius,  wlio  had  been  driven  by  a  sea 
^^  ^^g  tempest  into  the  ocean  by  the  Tirren  Sea.  They  were  in  Erinn 
JEN(HA9  before  the  sons  of  Milesius.  They  said,  however,  to  the  sons 
of  Milesius  [who  it  would  appear  pressed  marriage  on  them] 
that  they  preferred  their  own  country,  and  that  they  would  not 
abandon  it  without  receiving  dowry  for  alliance  with  them.  It 
is  from  this  circumstance  that  it  is  the  men  that  purchase  wives 
in  Erinn  for  ever ;  whilst  it  is  the  husbands  that  are  purchased 
by  the  wives  throughout  the  world  besides". — [See  Appendix, 
No.  XVI.] 

This  short  extract  is  found  also  in  a  much  longer  and  very 
curious  article  in  the  Book  of  Lecain  [fol.  181  b.],  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  both  MSS.  followed  the  original  in  the 
Cin  of  Drom  Snechta. 

V.  The  next  ancient  written  work  that  we  find  ascribed  to 
this  early  period  is  the  Senchas  Mor  (pron:  "  Shanchus  mor"), 
or  Great  Law-Compilation ;  which  was  made,  according  to  the 
Annals  of  Ulster,  in  the  year  439,  under  the  direction  of  nine 
eminent  persons,  consisting  of  three  kings,  three  bishops,  and 
three  Files ^  [see  ante,  note  (2)].  The  three  chief  personages 
engaged  in  this  great  work  were  Laegliaire,  the  Monarch  of 
Erinn ;  Patrick,  the  Apostle  of  Erinn ;  and  Ros,  the  Chief  FiU 
of  Erinn. 

A  large  portion,  if  not  the  whole,  of  this  work  has  come  down 
to  us  by  successive  transcrij)tions,  dating  from  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth,  or  beginning  of  the  fourteenth,  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixteenth  centmy. 

In  the  account  of  this  work,  generally  prefixed  to  it,  and 
which  is  in  itself  of  great  antiquity,  we  are  told  that  it  was 
Ros,  the  poet,  that  placed  before  Saint  Patrick  the  arranged 
body  of  the  previously  existing  Laws  of  Erinn ;  that  the  Saint 
expunged  from  them  all  that  was  specially  antichristian  or 
otherwise  objectionable,  and  proposed  such  alterations  as  would 
make  them  harmonize  with  the  new  system  of  religion  and  morals 
which  he  had  brought  into  the  country ;  that  these  alterations 
were  approved  of,  adopted,  and  embodied  in  the  ancient 
code ;  and  that  code  thus  amended  was  established  as  the  Na- 
tional Law  throughout  the  land. 

The  great  antiquity  of  this  compilation  is  admitted  by  Dr. 
Petrie,  in  his  Memoir  on  Tara,  already  alluded  to ;  but  that  the 
professed  authors  of  it  could  possibly  have  been  brought  toge- 

having  been  the  King  of  Connacht.  In  the  Appendix  (No.  XIV.)  will  be 
found  the  pedigree  of  Duach  Galach,  who  is  by  mistake  confounded  with  his 
descendant  Duach  Tengumha,  a  succeeding  ICing  of  Connacht,  in  the  note  (p) 
at  p.  161  of  Dr.  O'Donovan's  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  under  the  year  499. 
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tker  at  the  time  of  its  reputed  compilation,  he  denies,  as   did    lect.  i^ 
Dr.  Lanigan  before  him.     Every  year's  investigation  of  our  ^^^  ^^^^^ 
ancient  records,  however,  shows  more  and  more  their  veritable  Library  of 
character ;    and  I   trust  that   the   forthcoming   Report  of  the  (vi^ceu'^/"' 
Brehon  Law  Commission,  of  which  Dr.  Petrie  is  a  member,  *"'"^'^' 
will  remove  the  excusable  scepticism  into  which  the  caution 
of  the  more  conscientious  school  of  critics  who  succeeded  the 
reckless  theorists  of  Vallancey's  time,  has  driven  them.   I  believe 
it  will  show  that  the  recorded  account  of  this  great  revision  of 
the  Body  of  the  Laws  of  Erinn  is  as  fully  entitled  to  confidence 
as  any  other  well-authenticated  fact  of  ancient  history. 

But  this  subject  (one  obviously  of  great  importance)  will  be 
thoroughly  discussed  in  the  forthcoming  pubHcation  by  the 
Brehon  Law  Commission,  of  this  great  monument  of  our  ancient 
civilization ;  so  that  you  will  understand  why  the  subject  cannot 
with  propriety  be  entered  into  further  here.  So  far  as  the  ques- 
tion of  the  antiquity  of  the  contents  of  the  Senchas  Mor  is 
concerned,  I  may  only  observe  that  Cormac  Mac  CuUinan  often 
quotes  passages  from  this  work  in  his  Glossary,  which  is  known 
to  have  been  written  not  later  than  about  the  close  of  the 
ninth  century. 

There  is  a  curious  account  of  a  private  collection  of  books,  "  of 
all  the  sciences",  as  it  is  expressed,  given  in  a  note  to  the  Felire, 
or  metrical  Festology  of  Aengus  CeU  De^  or  the  "  Culdee";  it 
is  to  this  effect :  Saint  Colum  Cille  having  paid  a  visit  to  Saint 
Longarad  of  Ossory,  requested  permission  to  examine  his 
books,  but  Longarad  having  refused,  Colum  then  prayed  that 
his  friend  should  not  profit  much  by  his  refusal,  whereupon  the 
books  became  illegible  immediately  after  his  death ;  and  these 
books  were  in  existence  in  that  state  in  the  time  of  the  origi- 
nal author,  whoever  he  was,  of  the  note  in  the  Felire. 

The  passage  (for  the  original  of  which  see  Appendix.  No. 
XVII.)  is  as  follows :  it  is  a  note  to  the  stanza  of  the  great  poem, 
for  September  3 ;  wliich  is  as  follows : — 

"  COLMAN  OF  DrOM-FERTA, 

Longarad,  a  suining  sun; 
Mac  Nisse  with  uis  thousands, 
From  great  Condere". 

[Note.] — "Longarad  the  white-legged,  o^ Mogh  Tuathat,  \\\ 
the  north  of  Ossory  (Osraicfhe);  i.e",m  Villi  FohrJiellain;  i  e 
in  Magh  Garad,  in  Disert  Garad  particularly,  and  in  C'dl 
Gahhra    in  Sliahh  Mairge,  in  Lis  Longarad.      'Hw  '  \\]\\w- 
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LECT  I.  legged',  i.e.,  from  great  white  hair  which  was  on  his  legs ;  or  his 
Of  the  1500k  ^^G^  were  transparently  fair.  He  was  a  Suidh  (Doctor  or  Pro- 
of s.Mochta.  fessor)  in  classics,  and  in  history,  and  in  judgment  (law),  and 
in  philosophy  \_filideclit\  [see  ante^  note  (2)].  It  was  to  him 
Cohmi  Cille  went  on  a  visit;  and  he  concealed  his  books 
from  him ;  and  Colum  Cille  left  a  '  word'  [of  imprecation] 
on  his  books,  i.e.^  'May  it  not  be  of  avail  after  thee',  said 
he,  '  that  for  which  thou  hast  shown  inhospitality'.  And  this 
is  what  has  been  fulfilled,  for  the  books  exist  still,  and  no  man 
can  read  them.  Now,  when  Longarad  was  dead,  what  the 
learned  tell  us  is,  that  all  the  book-satchels  of  Erinn  dropped 
[from  their  racks]  on  that  night.  Or  they  were  the  satchels 
which  contained  the  books  of  sciences  [or,  professions]  which 
were  in  the  chamber  in  which  Colum  Cille  was,  that  fell.  And 
Colum  Cille  and  all  that  were  in  that  house  wondered,  and 
they  were  all  astounded  at  the  convulsions  of  the  books, 
upon  which  Colum  Cille  said :  '  Longarad ',  said  he,  '  in 
Ossory,  i.e.^  a  Sai^'^'^^  (Doctor)  in  every  science  [it  is  he]  that  has 
died  now'.  '  It  will  be  long  vmtil  that  is  verified',  said  Baithin. 
'  May  your  successor  [for  ever]  be  suspected,  on  account  of 
this',  said  Colum  Cille ;  et  dixit  Colum  Cille : — 

Lon  is  dead  [Lon  is  dead]  ;^^^^ 

To  cm  Garad  it  is  a  great  misfortune ; 

To  Erinn  with  its  countless  tribes ; 

It  is  a  destruction  of  learning  and  of  schools. 

Lon  has  died,  [Lon  has  died]  ; 

In  cm  Garad  great  the  misfortune ; 

It  is  a  destruction  of  learning  and  of  schools. 

To  the  Island  of  Erinn  beyond  her  boundaries". 

However  fabulous  this  legend  may  appear,  it  will  suflS.ce, 
at  all  events,  to  show  in  what  estimation  books  were  held 
in  the  time  of  the  scholiast  of  the  works  of  Aengus,  and  also 
the  prevalent  belief  in  his  time  in  the  existence  of  an  Irish 
literature  at  a  period  so  long  antecedent  to  his  own.  The  pro- 
bability is  that  the  books  were  so  old  at  the  time  of  this  writer 
as  to  be  illegible,  and  hence  the  legend  to  account  for  their 
condition. 

(1^)  The  word  occurs  in  the  orighial  so, — not  spelled  the  same  way  in  which  it 
appears  just  before,  probably  owing  to  the  carelessness  of  the  scribe. 

(15)  In  ancient  poetry,  when  the  second  half  hne  was  a  repetition  of  the  first, 
it  was  very  seldom  written,  though  it  was  always  well  understood  tliat  it  ought 
to  be  repeated.  And  in  fact  the  metre  would  not  be  complete  without  this 
repetition. 
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VI.  There  are  some  other  ancient  books  quoted  in  the  Annals    lect  i. 
of  Ulster,  of  which  one  is  called  the  Book  of  Saint  Mochta,  fjf,,,^j5,,„fc^ 
who  was  a  disciple  of  Saint  Patrick.    This  book  is  quoted  at  a.d.  of  clana, 
527,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  was  a  book  of  general  An-  vLmruh.' 
nals,  or  a  Sacred  Biography. 

We  also  find  mention  of  the  Book  of  Cuana  and  the  Book 
of  Duhh  da  leithe. 

VII.  The  Book  of  Cuana,  or  Guana's  Book  of  Annals,  is 
quoted  for  the  first  time  in  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  at  the  year 
468,  and  repeatedly  afterwards  down  to  610.  The  death  of 
a  person  named  Cuana,  a  scribe  of  Treoit  (now  Trevit,  in 
Meath),  is  recorded  in  the  same  Annals  (of  Ulster),  at  the  year 
738,  after  which  year  no  quotation  from  Cuana'sBook  occurs  in 
these  Annals ;  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  this  Cuana  was  the 
compiler  of  the  work  known  as  the  Book  of  Cuana,  or  Cuanach. 

VIII.  The  same  Annals  of  Ulster  quote,  as  we  have  already 
said,  the  Book  of  Dubiidaleitiie^  at  the  years  962  and  1021, 
but  not  after.  There  were  two  persons  of  this  name :  one  of 
them  an  Abbot,  and  the  other  a  Bishop  (of  Armagh) ;  the 
former  from  the  year  9u5  to  the  year  998,  and  the  latter  from 
1049  to  1064 ;  so  that  the  latter  must  be  presumed  to  have  been 
the  compiler  of  the  Book  of  Duhhdaleithe. 

IX.  Next  after  these,  because  of  the  certainty  of  its  author's  ^fiR^of^''' 
time,  I  would  class  the  Saltair  of  Cashel,  compiled  by  the  Cvshei.. 
learned  and  venerable  Cormac  MacCullinan,  King  of  Munster 

and  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  who  was  killed  in  the  year  903. 

At  what  time  this  book  was  lost  w^e  have  no  precise  know- 
ledge ;  but  that  it  existed,  though  in  a  dilapidated  state,  in  the 
year  1454,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  there  is  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  in  Oxford  (Laud,  610),  a  copy  of  such  portions  of  it  as 
could  be  deciphered  at  that  time,  made  by  Sedan,  or  Shane, 
O'Clery  for  INIac  Richard  Butler.  From  the  contents  of  this  copy, 
and  from  the  frequent  references  to  the  original,  for  history  and 
genealogies  foimd  in  the  Books  of  Bally  mote,  Lecan,  and  others, 
it  must  have  been  a  historical  and  genealogical  compilation  of 
large  size  and  great  diversity. 

If,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  the  ancient  compila- 
tion, so  Avell  known  as  Cormac's  Glossary,  was  compiled  from  the 
interlined  gloss  to  the  Saltair,  we  may  well  feel  that  its  loss  is 
the  greatest  we  have  suffered,  so  niunerous  are  the  references 
and  citations  of  history,  law,  romance,  druidism,  mythology, 
and  other  subjects  in  which  this  Glossarv  abounds.     It  is  l>e- 

2   B 
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LECT.  I.  sides  invaluable  in  the  study  of  Gaedlilic  comparative  pliilo- 
I  ist  of  oti  ^^SJ^  ^^  ^^^  author  traces  a  great  many  of  the  words  either  by 
lost  books,  derivation  from,  or  comparison  with,  the  Hebrew,  the  Greek, 
the  Latin,  the  British,  and,  as  he  terms  it,  the  Northmantic 
language;  and  it  contains  at  least  one  Pictish  word  \_Cartait], — 
almost  the  only  word  of  the  Pictish  language  that  we  possess. 
There  is  a  small  fragment  of  this  Glossary  remaining  in  the  an- 
cient Book  of  Leinster  (which  is  as  old  as  the  year  1150),  and  a 
perfect  copy  made  about  the  year  1400  is  preserved  in  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  besides  two  fragments  of  it  in  O'Clery's  copy 
of  the  Saltair  already  mentioned,  the  volume  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  at  Oxford  (Laud,  610). 

Besides  the  several  books  enumerated  above,  and  the  pro- 
bable dates  of  which  we  have  attempted  to  fix,  we  find  in 
several  existing  MSS.  reference  to  many  other  lost  books, 
whose  exact  ages  and  the  relative  order  of  time  in  Avhich  they 
were  composed  are  quite  uncertain.  But  the  references  to 
them  are  so  numerous,  and  occur  in  MSS.  of  such  different 
dates,  that  we  may  readily  believe  them  to  have  embraced  a 
tolerably  extensive  period  in  our  history ;  and  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  they  connected  the  most  ancient  periods  with  those 
which  we  find  so  well  illustrated  in  the  oldest  manuscript  re- 
cords which  have  come  down  to  us. 

I  do  not  profess  to  give  here  a  complete  enumeration  of  all 
the  books  mentioned  in  our  records,  and  of  which  we  have  now 
no  further  knowledge,  but  the  following  list  will  be  found  to 
contain  the  names  of  those  which  are  most  frequently  referred  to. 

In  the  first  place  must  be  enumerated  again  the  Cuilmenn; 
the  Saltair  of  Tara;  The  Cin  Droma  Snechta;  the  Book  of 
St.  Mochta;  the  Book  of  Cuana;  the  Book  of  Duhhdaleithe; 
and  the  Saltair  of  Cashel.  Besides  these  we  find  mention  of 
the  Leahhar  huidhe  Sldine,  or  Yellow  Book  of  Slane ;  the  ori- 
ginal Leahhar  na  h-  Uidlire;  the  Books  of  Eochaidh  OFlanna- 
gain;  a  certain  book  known  as  the  Book  eaten  by  the  poor 
people  in  the  desert;  the  Book  of  Inis  an  Duin;  the  Short 
Book  of  Saint  Buithe's  Monastery  (or  Monasterboice) ;  the 
Books  of  Flann,  of  the  same  Monastery ;  the  Book  of  Flann 
of  Dungeimhin  (Dungiven,  Co.  Derry)  ;  the  Book  of  Dun  da 
Leth  Ghlas  (or  Downpatrick)  ;  the  Book  of  Doire  (or  Derry)  ; 
the  Book  of  Sabhall  Phatraic  (or  SauU,  Co.  Down) ;  the  Book 
of  the  Uachonghhail  (Navan,  probably) ;  the  Lecdjhar  duhh 
Molaga,  or  Black  Book  of  Saint  Molaga ;  the  Leahhar  huidhe 
Moling,  or  Yellow  Book  of  Saint  Moling ;  the  Leahliar  huidhe 
Mhic  Mwxhadha,   or   Yellow    Book    of  Mac   Murrach;    the 
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Leahliar  Arda  Macha^  or  Book  of  Armagh  (quoted  by  Kcat-    lect.  i. 
ing) ;   the  Ijeahhar  riiadli  Mhic  Aedliagain,  or  Red  Book  of 
Mac  Acdhagan  or  Mac  Acgan ;  the  Leahliar  hreac  Mhic  A edh-  refeired  to 
again,   or   Speckled  Book   of  Mac  Aegan ;  the  Leahhar  fada  '^^  ^^^^"'s- 
Leithgldinne,  or  Long  Book  of  Leithghlinn,  or  Leithlin ;  the 
Books    of  O'Scoba   of   Cluain  Mic   Nois    (or   Clonmacnois) ; 
tlie  Duil  Droma   Ceata,  or  Book    of  Drom   Ceat;    and   the 
Ijeahhar  Clduana  Sostj  or  Book  of  Clonsost  (in  Lcix,  in  the 
Queen's  County). 

Such,  then,  is  a  brief  glance  at  what  constituted  probably 
but  a  few  of  the  books  and  records  of  Erinn  which  we  are  sure 
must  have  existed,  with  perhaps  three  or  four  exceptions,  an- 
terior to  the  year  1100,  and  of  which  there  are  now  no  frag- 
ments known  to  me  to  remain,  though  some  of  them  are 
referred  to  in  works  of  comparatively  modern  date. 

The  Rev.  Gcoifry  Keating  (Parish  Priest  of  Tubrid,  near 
Clonmcl)  compiled,  about  the  year  1(330,  from  several  ancient 
MSS.  then  accessible,  a  History  of  Erinn,  from  its  earliest 
ascribed  colonization,  down  to  the  Anglo-Norman  Invasion  in 
the  year  1170.  This  book  is  written  in  the  modified  Gaedhlic 
of  Keating's  own  time ;  and  although  he  has  used  but  little  dis- 
crimination in  his  selections  from  old  records,  and  has  almost  en- 
tirely neglected  any  critical  examination  of  his  authorities,  still 
his  book  is  a  valuable  one,  and  not  at  all,  in  my  opinion,  the 
despicable  production  that  it  is  often  ignorantly  said  to  be. 

Some  of  the  lost  works  that  I  have  mentioned  are  spoken  of, 
and  even  quoted  by  this  writer.  He  refers  to  the  following 
books  as  being  extant  in  his  own  time ;  namely,  the  Book  of 
Armagh  (but  evidently  not  the  book  now  known  under  this 
name)  ;  the  Saltair  of  Cashel ;  the  Book  of  the  Uachonghhail;  the 
Book  of  Cluain  Eidhneach  (in  Leix) ;  the  Saltair  na  JRann  ('^Tit- 
ten  by  Acngus  Ceile  De);  the  Book  of  Glenn  da  Locha;  the 
Leahhar  na  h-Uidhre,  which  was  written  originally  at  Cluain 
Mic  Nois,  or  Clonmacnoise,  in  Saint  Ciaran's  time ;  the  Yellow 
Book  of  Saint  Moling ;  the  Black  Book  of  Saint  iMolaga ;  the  Red 
Book  of  INIac  Aegan ;  and  the  Speckled  Book  of  Mac  Aegan. 

Of  this  list  of  Books,  all  of  which  Avere  certainly  extant  in 
1630,  we  now  know  only  the  Saltair  na  Rann,  wliich  still  exists 
in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford. 

Prefixed  to  the  Leahliar  Gahhala,  or  Book  of  Invasions,  com- 
piled by  the  O'Clerys  in  1G30  or  1631,  there  is  a  list  of  the 
ancient  books  from  which  that  compilation  was  made.  They 
were  the  following: — The  Book  o{  BaiU  ui  Mhaoilchonaird 
or   Bally   Mulconroy,    which    had   been    copied   by    Maurice 
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LEcT.  1.    O'Maelchonaire,  or  O'Mulconroy  (who  died  in  1543),  out  of 

j^^^  j.^  tlie  Leahliai'  na  h-Uidhre,  wliicli  had  been  written  at  Cluain 

nfeired  to    Mic  Nois  (Clonmacnois),  in  the  time  of  Saint  Ciaran ;  the  Book 

Mustlxs.'"    o£  JBaile  id  Chleirigh,  or  Bally  Clery,  which  was  written  in  the 

time  of  Maelsechlainn  M6r,  or  Malachy  the  Great,  son  of  Domh- 

nail,  monarch  of  Erinn  (who  began  his  reign  a.d.  979);  the 

Book   of  Muintir  Duibhghenainn,  or  of  the  O'Duigenans  of 

Seanchuach  in  Tir  Oililla,  or  Tirerrill,  in  the  county  of  Sligo, 

and  which  was  called  the  Leabhar  Ghlinn  da  LocJia,  or  Book 

oi'  Glenndaloch ;  and  Leabhar  na  h-  Uachongbhala,  or  the  Book 

of  the  Uachongbhail ;  with  many  other  histories,  or  historical 

books  besides. 

Of  this  list  of  Books  not  one  is  known  to  me  to  be  now  extant. 
The  ever  to  be  remembered  Michael  O'Clery,  and  his  fel- 
low-labourers (who  together  with  him  are  familiarly  known  as 
the  Four  Masters),  insert  in  their  Annals  a  list  of  the  ancient 
books  from  which  that  noble  work  was  compiled.  They  were 
the  following : — The  Book  of  Cluain  Mic  Nois,  or  Clonmac- 
noise ;  the  Book  of  the  Island  of  the  Saints  in  Loch  Ribh  (or 
Loch  Ree),  in  the  Shannon;  the  Book  o£ Seanadh  Mhic  Magh- 
nusa,  in  Loch  Eiime,  or  Loch  Erne;  the  Book  of  Muintir 
Mliaoilchonaire,  or  the  O'Mulconroys ;  the  Book  of  Muintir 
Jhiibhghenann,  or  of  the  O'Duigenans,  of  Cill  JRonain ;  and  the 
Historical  Book  of  Leacain  Mic  Fhi7'bhisigh,  or  Lecan  Mac 
Firbis.  The  Books  of  Cluain  Mic  Nois  and  of  the  Island  of  the 
Saints  come  down  but  to  the  year  1225.  The  Book  of  the 
O'Mulconroys  came  down  to  the  year  1505.  The  Book  of  the 
O'Duigenans  contained  entries  extending  only  from  the  year 
900  to  the  year  1563.  The  Annals  of  Seanadh  Mic  Magh- 
nusa  (now  called  the  Annals  of  Ulster)  came  down  to  the 
year  1632.  The  Four  Masters  had  also  a  fragment  of  Cucoi- 
griche  (a  name  sometimes  Englished  Peregrine),  O'Clery 's  Book, 
containing  Annals  from  the  year  1281  to  the  year  1537.  The 
Book  of  Maoilin  6g  Mac  Bruaideadha,  or  Maoilin  the  younger 
Mac  Brody,  of  Thomond,  containing  Annals  from  the  year 
1588  to  the  year  1602,  was  also  in  their  possession,  as  well  as 
Lughaidh  O'Clery 's  Book,  containing  Annals  from  the  year 
1586  to  1603.  This  last  book  was  probably  that  known  at 
the  present  day  as  the  Life  of  Aedh  Ruadh,  or  Hugh  Roe 
O'Donnell ;  Avhich  was  written  by  this  same  Lughaidh  O'Clery, 
and  from  which  the  Four  Masters  have  evidently  taken  all  the 
details  given  in  their  Annals  relating  to  that  brave  and  unfor- 
tunate Prince.^'*^^ 

fif>)  A  MS.  copy  of  this  Avork,  in  the  linnd writing  of  Cucogry  O'Clery,  the 
son  of  the  original  compiler,  has  been  hitely  [1858]  purchased  by  the  Kev.  Dr. 
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Of  this  list  of  Books  (with  the  exception  of  the  last  men-    lect.  i 
tioncd)  not  one  is  known  to  me  to  be  now  in  existence  except-         . 
ing  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  the  copy  of  Luyaidh  O'Clery's  Book,  ijbr'ary  of 
made  by  his  son  Cucogry,  and  the  book  which  is  now  known  Dublin*^ 
as  the  Book  of  Lecain,  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  but  which 
at  present  contains  nothing  that  could  be  properly  called  Annals, 
though  there  arc  in  it  some  pages  of  occurrences  with  no  dates 
attached. 

The  lanoruaw  in  which  such  a  number  of  books  was  written 
must  have  been  highly  cultivated,  and  found  fully  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  the  historian,  the  poet,  the  lawyer,  the  physi- 
cian, and  the  ecclesiastic,  and  extensively  so  used ;  else  it  may  be 
fairly  assumed  that  Aengus  Ceile  De^  Cormac  Mac  CuUinan, 
Eochaidli  O'Flannagan,  Cuan  O'Lochain,  Flann  o^^diniBuitlies 
Monastery,  and  all  the  other  great  Irish  writers  from  the  seventh 
to  the  twelfth  century,  who  were  so  well  acquainted  with  Latin, 
then  the  universal  medium,  would  not  have  employed  the  Gaedh- 
lic  for  their  compositions. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  irreparable  loss  of  the  before-  « 
named  books,  there  still  exists  an  immense  quantity  of  Gaedhlic 
writing  of  great  purity,  and  of  the  highest  value  as  regards 
the  history  of  this  country.  And  these  MSS.  comprise  general 
and  national  history ;  civil  and  ecclesiastical  records ;  and  abun- 
dant materials  of  genealogy ;  besides  poetry,  romance,  law,  and 
medicine;  and  some  fragments  of  tracts  on  mathematics  and 
astronomy. 

The  collection  in  Trinity  College  consists  of  over  140 
volumes,  several  of  them  on  vellum,  dating  from  the  early  part 
of  the  twelfth  down  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  There 
are  also  in  this  line  collection  beautiful  copies  of  the  Gospels, 
known  as  the  Books  of  Kells,  and  Durrow,  and  Dimma's  Book, 
attributable  to  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries ;  the  Saltair  of  St. 
Ricemarch,  bishop  of  St.  David's,  in  the  eleventh  century,  con- 
taining also  an  exquisite  copy  of  the  Roman  Martyrology ;  and 
a  very  ancient  antc-Hieronymian  version  of  the  Gospels,  the 
history  of  which  is  unknown,  but  which  is  evidently  an  lri:-h  MS. 
of  not  later  than  the  ninth  century ;  also  the  Evangelistarium  of 
St.  Moling,  bishop  of  Ferns  in  the  seventh  century,  with  its  an- 
cient box.;  and  the  fragment  of  another  copy  of  the  Gospels,  of 
the  same  period,  evidently  Irish.  In  the  same  library  will 
be  found,  too,  the  chief  body  of  our  more  ancient  laws  and 

Todd,  S.F.T.C.D.,  at  the  sale  of  the  books  of  Mr.  W.  Monck  Mason,  in  London, 
and  is  destined  soon  (if  funds  to  secure  it  can  be  raised)  to  enrich  still  farther 
the  splendid  collection  of  the  Koyal  Irish  Academy. 
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_LECT\_i^  annals:  all,  with  the  exception  of  two  tracts,  written  on  vel- 
.         lum ;  and,  in  addition  to  these  invaluable  volumes,  many  his- 
Libiary  of    torical  and  family  poems  of  great  antiquity,  illustrative  of  the 
Irish  °'"      battles,  the  personal  achievements,  and  the  social  habits  of  the 
Acadvmy.     warriors,  chiefs,  and  other  distinguished  personages  of  our  early 
history.     There  is  also  a  large  number  of  ancient  historical  and 
romantic  tales,  in  which  all  the  incidents  of  war,  of  love,  and  of 
social  life  in  general,  are  portrayed,  often  with  considerable  power 
of  description  and  great  brilHancy  of  language :  and  there  are 
besides   several   sacred  tracts  and  poems,    amongst   the   most 
remarkable   of  which  is  the  Liber  Hymnorum,  believed  to  be 
more  than  a  thousand  years  old/'^^     The  Trinity  College  col- 
lection is  also  rich  in  Lives  of  Irish  Saints,  and  in  ancient  forms 
of  prayer ;  and  it  contains,  in  addition  to  all  these,  many  curious 
treatises  on  medicine,  beautifully  written  on  vellum.     Lastly, 
amongst  these  ancient  MSS.  are  preserved  numerous  Ossianic 
poems  relating  to  the  Fenian  heroes,  some  of  them   of  very 
great  antiquity.. 

The  next  great  collection  is  that  of  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy, which,  though  formed  at  a  later  period  than  that  of  Tri- 
nity College,  is  far  more  extensive,  and  taken  in  connection 
with  the  unrivalled  collection  of  antiquities  secured  to  this 
comitry  by  the  liberality  of  this  body,  forms  a  national  monu- 
ment of  which  we  may  well  be  proud.  It  includes  some  noble 
old  volumes  written  on  vellum,  abounding  in  history  as  well  as 
poetry ;  ancient  laws,  and  genealogy ;  science  (for  it  embraces 
several  curious  medical  treatises,  as  well  as  an  ancient  astrono- 
mical tract) ;  grammar ;  and  romance.  There  is  there  also  a 
great  body  of  most  important  theological  and  ecclesiastical  com- 
positions, of  the  highest  antiquity,  and  in  the  purest  style  per- 
haps that  the  ancient  Gaedhlic  language  ever  attained. 

The  most  valuable  of  these  are  original  Gaedhlic  composi- 
tions, but  there  is  also  a  large  amount  of  translations  from  the 
Latin,  Greek,  and  other  languages.  A  great  part  of  these 
translations  is,  indeed,  of  a  religious  character,  but  there  are 
others  from  various  Latin  authors,  of  the  greatest  possible  im- 
portance to  the  Gaedhlic  student  of  the  present  day,  as  they 
enable  him  by  reference  to  the  originals  to  deteiTnine  the  value 
of  many  now  obsolete  or  obscure  Gaedhlic  words  and  phrases. 

Among  these  latter  translations  into  Irish,  we  find  an  exten- 
sive range  of  subjects  in  ancient  Mythology,  Poetry,  and  His- 

(!')  This  invaluable  IMS.  is  in  course  of  publication  (a  portion  having  been 
issued  since  tiie  above  lecture  was  delivered),  by  the  Irish  Archaeologi- 
cal and  Celtic  Society,  under  the  able  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd. 
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tory,  and  the  Claysical  Literature  of  tlie  Greeks  and  Romans,    lfxt.  i. 
as  well  as  many  copious  illustrations  of  the  most  remarkable  ^^^^  .^ 
events  of  the  Middle  Ages.     So  that  any  one  well  read  in  the  varicJus  li- 
comparatively  few  existing  fragments  of  our  Gaedhlic  Litera-  LngVanV." 
ture,  and  wliose  education  had  been  confined  solely  to  this 
source,  would  find  that  there  are  but  very  few,  indeed,  of  the 
great  events  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  knowledge  of 
which  is  usually  attained  through  the  Classic   Languages,  or 
those  of  the  middle  ages,  with  which  he  was  not  acquainted. 
I    may  mention   by   way   of  illustration,   the    Irish   versions 
of  the  Argonautic  Expedition ;  the  Destruction  of  Troy ;  the 
Life  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem ; 
the  Wars  of  Charlemagne,  including  the   History  of  Roland 
the  Brave ;  the  History  of  the  Lombards ;  the  almost  contem- 
porary translation  into  Gaedhlic  of  the  Travels  of  Marco  Polo, 
etc.,  etc 

It  is  quite  evident  that  a  Language  which  has  embraced  so 
wide  a  field  of  historic  and  other  important  subjects,  must  have 
undergone  a  considerable  amount  of  development,  and  must 
have  been  at  once  copious  and  flexible ;  and  it  may  be  ob- 
served, in  passing,  that  the  very  fact  of  so  much  of  translation 
into  Irish  having  taken  place,  shows  that  there  must  have  been 
a  considerable  number  of  readers ;  since  men  of  learning  would 
not  have  translated  for  themselves  what  they  could  so  easily  un- 
derstand in  the  original. 

Passing  over  some  collections  of  MSS.  in  private  hands 
at  home,  I  may  next  notice  that  of  the  British  IMuseimi  in 
London,  which  is  very  considerable,  and  contains  much  valuable 
matter;  that  of  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  which,  though 
consisting  of  but  about  sixteen  volumes,  is  enriched  by  some 
most  precious  books,  among  which  is  the  copy  already  alluded  to 
of  the  remains  of  the  Saltair  of  Cashel,  made  in  the  year  1454; 
and  some  two  or  three  works  of  an  older  date.  Next  comes 
the  Stowe  collection,  now  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Ash- 
burnham,  and  which  is  tolerably  well  described  in  the  Stowe 
Catalogue  by  the  late  Rev.  Charles  O'Conor.  There  are  also 
in  England  some  other  collections  in  the  hands  of  private  indi- 
viduals, as  that  of  Mr.  Joseph  Monck  Mason^'*^  in  the  neigh- 
ed) This  collection  has  boon  latclj  solil  (1858) — since  the  preparation  of  this 
lecture;  anil  through  the  exertions  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Todd,  F.T.C.D.,  two  of  the 
most  valuable  MSS.  contained  in  it  have  been  secured  for  Ireland,  and,  if 
funds  can  be  procured,  will  probably  be  added  to  the  collection  of  the  Koyal 
Irish  Academy;  the  beAV)Ai\  Vi^'^'^l^^^'ii^\i$t^>  or  Book  of  Fermoy,  on  vellum, 
and  the  copy  before  mentioned  of  Lughnidh  O'Cltry's  Life  of  Ked  Hugh 
(VDonuell  in  the  handwriting  of  Cucogry  O'Clery. 
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LECT.  I.     bourliood  of  London,  and  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps  in  Wor- 

j^j^  cestershire.     The  Advocates'  Library  in  Edinburgli  contains  a 

contineut.     fcw  important  volumes,  some  of  which  are  shortly  described  in 

tlie   Highland    Society's    Report   on   MacPherson's   Poems  of 

Oisin,  published  in  1794. 

And  passing  over  to  the  Continent,  in  the  National  or  Im- 
perial Library  of  Paris  (which,  however,  has  not  yet  been 
thoroughly  examined),  there  will  be  found  a  few  Gaedhlic 
volumes;  and  in  Belgium  (between  which  and  Ireland  such  in- 
timate relations  existed  in  past  times), — and  particularly  in  the 
Burgundian  Library  at  Brussels, — there  is  a  very  important 
collection,  consisting  of  a  part  of  the  treasures  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  the  Franciscan  College  of  Lou  vain,  for  which  our 
justly  celebrated  Friar,  Michael  O'Clery,  collected,  by  transcript 
and  otherwise,  all  that  he  could  bring  together  at  home  of 
matters  relating  to  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  history  of  his 
country. 
MSS.  in  the  The  Louvain  collection,  formed  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  by 
st^isidore's,  Fathers  Hugh  Ward,  John  Colgan,  and  Michael  O'Clery,  be- 
in  Rome,  tween  the  years  1620  and  1640,  appears  to  have  been  widely 
scattered  at  the  French  Revolution.  For  there  are  in  the  Col- 
lege of  St.  Isidore,  in  Rome,  about  twenty  volimies  of  Gaedhlic 
MSS.,  which  we  know  at  one  time  to  have  formed  part  of 
the  Louvain  collection.  Among  these  manuscripts  now  at 
Rome  are  some  of  the  most  valuable  materials  for  the  study  of 
our  language  and  history — the  chief  of  which  is  an  ancient  copy 
of  the  Felire  Aengiisa,  the  Martyi'ology,  or  Festology  of  Aengus 
Ceile  De,  (pron:  "  Keli  De'),  incorrectly  called  Aengus  the 
Culdee,  who  composed  the  original  of  this  extraordinary  work, 
partly  at  Tamhlacht,  now  Tallaght,  in  the  county  of  Dublin, 
and  partly  at  Cluain  Eidlinecli  in  the  present  Queen's  County, 
in  the  year  798.  The  collection  contains,  besides,  the  Festology 
of  Cathal  M'Guire,^^®^  a  work  only  kno^vn  by  name  to  the  Irish 
scholars  of  the  present  day ;  and  it  includes  the  autograph  of  the 
first  volume  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters.  There  is  also 
a  copy,  or  fragment,  of  the  Liber  Hymnorum  already  spoken  of, 
and  which  is  a  work  of  great  importance  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Ireland;  and  besides  these  the  collection  contains 
several  important  pieces  relating  to  Irish  History,  of  which  no 
copies  are  known  to  exist  elsewhere.  It  may  be  hoped,  there- 
fore, that  our  Holy  Father  the  Pope — who  feels  such  a  deep 
interest  in  the  success  of  this  National  Institution — will  at  no 
distant  day  be  pleased  to  take  steps  to  make  these  invaluable 

(19)  This  is  probably  a  copy  of  Aengus's  Festology,  witli  additional  Notes  by 
MacGuire,  who  died  A.D.  1499. 
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works  accessible  to  the  Irish  student,  by  placing  them  \vithin  the    i.kct.  i 
walls  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland,  where  only  they  can 
be  made  available  to  the  illustration  of  the  early  History  of  the 
Catholic  Faith  in  this  country. 

Lastly  should  be  noticed  the  Latin  MSS.  from  which  Zeuss  mss.  descri 
drew  the  materials  for  the  Irish  portion  of  his  celebrated  ^^^i^^y^eusa. 
Grammatica  Celtica  (Lipsise,  1853).  The  language  of  the 
Irish  glosses  in  these  codices  is  probably  older,  in  point  of 
transcription,  than  any  specimens  of  Irish  now  left  in  Ire- 
land, excepting  the  few  passages  and  glosses  contained  in 
the  Books  of  Armagh  and  Dimma,  with  the  orthography  and 
grammatical  forms  of  which  the  Zcussian  glosses  correspond 
admirably.  The  following  is  a  Hst  of  the  Zcussian  Codices 
Ilihernici^  which,  as  Zeuss  himself  observes,  are  all  of  the 
eighth  or  the  ninth  century,  and  were  either  broug^H  from 
Ireland,  or  written  by  Irish  monks  in  continental  monasteries. 

I.  A  codex  of  Priscian,  preserved  in  the  library  [at  St.  Gall 
in  Switzerland,  and  crowded  with  Irish  glosses,  interhnear 
or  marginal,  from  the  beginning  dowTi  to  page  222.  A  mar- 
ginal gloss  at  p.  194,  shows  that  the  scribe  was  connected 
with  Inis  Madoc,  an  islet  in  the  lake  of  Templeport,  county 
Leitrim . 

II.  A  codex  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  preserved  in  the  library 
of  the  university  of  Wilrzburg,  and  containing  a  still  greater 
number  of  glosses  than  the  St.  Gall  Priscian. 

III.  A  Latin  commentary  on  the  Psalms,  foiTnerly  attributed 
to  St.  Jerome,  but  which  ^luratori,  Pcyron,  and  Zeuss  concur 
in  ascribing  to  St.  Columbanus.  This  codex,  which  is  now 
preserved  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan,  was  brought 
thither  from  Bobbio.  It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  Irish 
glosses,  and  will  probably,  when  properly  investigated,^^"^ 
throw  more  light  on  the  ancient  Irish  language  than  any 
other  MS. 

IV.  A  codex  containing  some  of  the  venerable  Bede's  works, 
preserved  at  Carlsruhe,  and  formerly  belonging  to  the  Irisli 
monastery  of  Reichenau.  This  MS.  contains,  besides  many 
Irish  glosses,  two  entries  which  may  tend  to  fix  its  date ; 
one  is  a  notice  of  the  death  of  Acd,  king  of  Ireland,  in  the 
year  817;  the  other  a  notice  of  the  death  o{  Muirchad  mac 
Maileduin  at  Clonmacnois,  in  St.  Ciaran's  hnda  or  bed. 

V.  A  second  codex  of  Priscian,  also  preserved  at  Carlsruhe, 

(20)  Zeuss  (Prncf.,  xxxi.)  mentions  that  he  was  unable  to  devote  the  neces- 
s;a*y  timo  oithcr  to  this  MS.  or  to  the  fr:ijj:iuont  of  an  Tri:>h  codox  pivservod  at 
Turin,  which,  I  bcUovo,  is  a  copiously  glossetl  portion  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel. 
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LECT.  I.    and  brou'dit  tliitlicr  from  Rciclicnau.     It  contains  fewer  Irish 

Mss  dcscii-  to^^^sscs  than  the  St.  Gall  Priscian. 

bedbyzeuss.  VI.  A  miscellancous  codex,  preserved  at  St.  Gall  (No. 
1395),  and  containing  some  cuiious  charms  against  strangury, 
headache,  etc.,  which  have  been  printed  by  Zeuss.  Goihnenn 
the  smith,  and  Diancecltt  the  leech,  of  the  Tuatha  De  Danann, 
are  mentioned  in  these  incantations. 

VII.  A  codex  preserved  at  Cambray,  and  containing,  besides 
the  canons  of  an  Irish  council  held  a.d.  684,  a  fragment  of 
an  Irish  sermon  intermixed  with  Latin  sentences.  This  MS. 
was  written  between  the  years  763  and  790.  A  facsimile^ 
but  inaccurate,  of  this  Irish  fragment  may  be  found  in  Appen- 
dix A  (unpublished)  to  the  Report  of  the  Enghsh  Record  Com- 
missi on. ^"^'^ 

It  is,  I  may  observe  in  conchision,  a  circumstance  of  great 
importance,  that  so  much  of  our  ancient  tongue  should  have 
been  preserved  in  the  form  of  glosses  on  the  words  of  a  lan- 
guage so  thoroughly  kno^vn  as  Latin.  Let  us  avail  ourselves 
of  our  advantages  in  this  respect  by  collecting  and  arranging 
the  whole  of  these  glosses,  before  time  or  accident  shall  have 
rendered  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  do  so. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  place  before  you  some  evidences 
of  an  early  cultivation  of  the  language  and  literature  of  Ire- 
land. The  subject  Avould  require  much  more  extensive  illus- 
tration and  much  more  minute  discussion  than  can  be  given  to 
it  in  a  public  Lecture;  and  time  did  not  allow  more  than  a 
rapid  enumeration  of  the  more  ancient  works,  and  a  brief 
glance  at  their  contents,  such  as  you  have  heard.  Sufficient, 
however,  has  been  said  in  opening  to  you  the  consideration  of 
the  subject,  to  show  what  an  immense  field  lies  before  us,  and 
what  abundant  materials  still  exist  for  the  illustration  of  the 
History  and  Antiquities  of  our  coimtry,  and,  above  all,  of  that 
most  glorious  period  in  our  Annals,  the  early  ages  of  Catholi- 
cism in  Ireland. 

The  materials  are,  I  say,  still  abundant :  we  want  but  men 
able  to  use  them  as  they  deserve. 

(21)  This  Sermon  is  printed  entire,  together  with'corrections  and  a  translation 
furnished  by  me  some  years  ago  (through  the  Rev.  J.  Miley,  then  President 
of  the  Irish  College  in  Paris),  in  the  Bibliotheque  de  I'Ecole  des  Chartea,  3'"^ 
serie,  tome  3™®-  Janv.-Fevr.,  1852,  3'"®  livraison,  p.  193.     [Paris:  Dumoulin, 

1852.] 


LECTURE  II. 


[DeUvcred  IMh  March,  1855.] 


Of  the  Cuilinenn.    Of  the  Tain  bo  Chuailgne.     Of  Cormac  Mac  Airt.    Of 

the  Book  of  Acaill. 

In  speaking  of  tlic  earliest  written  documents  of  ancient  Erinn,  Qf^ij^ 
of  which  any  account  has  come  down  to  us,  I  mentioned  that  cuilmekx. 
we  had  incidental  notices  of  the  existence,  at  a  very  remote 
period,  of  a  Book  called  the  Cuihiienn.  It  is  brought  under 
consideration  by  references  made  to  a  very  ancient  tale,  of 
which  copies  still  exist.  The  first  notices  of  the  Cuilmenn  have 
been  already  partly  alluded  to  in  the  first  lecture,  but  we  shall 
now  consider  them  at  greater  length ;  and  in  doing  so,  we  shall 
avail  ourselves  of  the  opportvniity  thus  afforded,  to  illustrate,  in 
passing,  a  period  of  our  liistory,  remote  indeed,  and  but  little 
known,  yet  filled  with  stirring  incidents,  and  distingidshed  by 
the  presence  of  very  remarkable  characters. 

According  to  the  accomits  given  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  to 
which  I  shall  presently  refer,  Dalian  Forgaill,  the  chief  poet 
and  File  of  Erinn,  [see  ante,  note  (2)]  (author  of  the  celebrated 
Amhra  or  post  mortem  Panegyric  on  St.  Colum  Cille),  having 
died  about  the  year  598,  Senchan  Torpeist,  then  a  File  of  dis- 
tinction, was  called  upon  to  pronounce  the  funeral  elegy  or 
oration  on  the  deceased  bard.  The  young  File  acquitted  him- 
self of  this  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  assembled  brethi'cn, 
that  they  immediately  elected  him  Ard  Ollamh  in  Filedechtj 
that  is  chief  File  of  Erinn. 

Some  time  after  this,  Senchan  called  a  meetinor  of  the  Files  of  of  the  rcoo. 
Erinn,  to  ascertain  whether  any  of  them  remembered  the  whole  S  of  ti!e 
of  the  celebrated  tale  of  the  Tain  Bo  ChuailgncK  or  "Cattle  J!f".f'^. 
spoil  of  Ciuiugne    (a  place  now  called  Cooley,  m  the  modern 
county  of  Loutli).     All  the  Files  said  that  they  remembered 
only  fragments  of  it.     On  receiving  this  answer,  Senchan  ad- 
di'cssed  himself  to  his  pupils,  and  asked  if  any  of  them  woidd 
take  his  blessing  and  go  into  the  country  of  Letlia  to  learn  the 
Tain,  which  a  certain  Saoi  or  professor  had  taken  to  the  cast 
after  the  Cuilmenn  (tliat  is,  the  Book  called  Cuilmenn),  had  been 
carried  away.     (^Letha  was  the  ancient  name,  in  the  Gaedliilg, 
for  Italy,  particularly  that  region  of  it  in  Avliicli  the  city  ol' 
Rome  is  situated). — [See  Appendix,  No.  XVIII.] 
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LECT.  II.        Emlne,  tlic  grandson   of  Nincne,   and  Murgen,    Senclian's 
The  Ta-iB  ^^^  ^^^^'  ^'c>liintccred  to  go  to  tlic  cast  for  that  purpose. 
cnaugnerc       Having  sct  out  on  thclr  journey,  it  happened  that  the  first 
ffus^j/aV ''^"  place  to  which  they  came  was  the  grave  of  the  renowned  chief 
jidigh.  Fergus  Mac  Roigh,  in  Connacht ;  and  Murgen  sat  at  the  grave 

while  Eniine  went  in  search  of  a  house  of  hospitality. 

While  Murgen  was  thus  seated  he  composed  and  spoke  a 
laidh,  or  lay,  for  the  gravestone  of  Fergus,  as  if  it  had  been 
Fergus  himself  he  was  addi'cssing. 

Suddenly,  as  the  story  runs,  there  came  a  great  mist  which 
enveloped  him  so  that  he  could  not  be  discovered  for  three 
days ;  and  during  that  time  Fergus  himself  appeared  to  him 
in  a  beautiful  form, — for  he  is  described  as  adorned  with  brown 
hair,  clad  in  a  green  cloak,  and  wearing  a  collared  gold-ribbed 
shirt,  a  gold-hllted  sword,  and  sandals  of  bronze :  and  it  is  said 
that  this  apparition  related  to  Murgen  the  whole  tale  of  the 
Ttlin,  from  beginning  to  end, — the  tale  which  he  was  sent  to 
seek  in  a  foreign  land. 

This  Fergus  Mac  Roigh  was  a  great  Ulster  prince,  who  had 
gone  into  voluntary  exile,  into  Connacht,  through  feelings  of 
dislike  and  hostility  to  Conor  Mac  Nessa,  the  king  of  Ulster, 
for  his  treacherously  putting  to  death  the  sons  of  Uisnech,  for 
whose  safety  Fergus  had  pledged  his  faith  according  to  the 
knightly  customs  of  the  time.  And  afterwards  Avhen  the  7  am 
Bo  Cliuailgne  occurred,  Fergus  was  the  great  guide  and  director 
of  the  expedition  on  the  side  of  the  Connacht  men  against  that 
of  Conor  Mac  Nessa,  and,  as  it  would  appear,  he  was  himself 
also  the  historian  of  the  war. 

This  version  of  the  story  is  from  the  Book  of  Lelnster. 
However,  according  to  another  accoimt,  it  was  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Files ^  and  some  of  the  saints  of  Erinn,  which  was  held  near 
the  Cam,  or  grave  that  Fergus  appeared  to  them  and  related  the 
tale ;  and  St.  Claran  thereupon  wrote  down  the  tale  at  his  dic- 
tation, in  a  book  which  he  had  made  from  the  hide  of  his  pet 
cow.  This  cow  from  its  colour  was  called  the  Odhar,  or  dark 
gray ;  and  from  this  circumstance  the  book  was  ever  after  known 
as  Leahhar  na  h-Uidhre  {^Yon:  nearly  "  Levvar,  or  Lowr  na 
heer-a"),  or  "The  Book  of  the  dark  gray  [Cow]", — the  form 
Uidhre  being  the  genitive  case  of  the  word  Odliar. 

According  to  this  account  (which  is  that  given  in  the  ancient 
tale  called  ImthecJit  na  trom  ddimhe,  or  the  Adventures  of  the 
Great  Company,  i.e.,  the  company  or  following  of  Senchan), 
after  the  election  of  Senchan  to  the  position  of  Chief  File,  he 
paid  a  visit  to  GuairS  the  Hospitable,  King  of  Connacht,  at 
his  palace  of  Durlus,  accompanied  by  a  large  retinue  of  atten- 
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dants,  or  subordinate  files,  and  pupils,  as  well  as  women,  and  lect.  ii. 
servants,  and  dogs;  so  that  their  sojourn  there  was  so  oppres- 
sive,  that  at  their  going  away,  Marhlian^  King  Guaire's  wise  to  the  lost 
brother,  imposed  it  as  an  obligation  on  Senchan  to  recover  the  ^"*^"'^"' 
Tale  of  the  Tain  Bo  Cliiiailgne.  Senchan  accordingly  went 
into  Scotland  to  search  for  it,  but  having  found  no  trace  of 
it  there,  he  returned  home  again ;  and  then  Marhhan  advised 
him  to  invite  the  saints  of  Ireland  to  meet  liim  at  the  grave  of 
Fergus,  where  they  were  to  fast  three  days  and  three  nights  to 
God,  praying  that  he  would  send  them  Fergus  to  relate  to 
them  the  history  of  the  Tain.  The  story  goes  on  to  say  that 
St.  Caillin  of  Fiodhnacha  (in  the  present  county  of  Leitrim), 
who  was  Senchan's  brother  by  his  mother,  undertook  to  invite 
the  saints;  and  that  "the  following  distinguished  saints  came  to 
the  meeting,  namely,  St.  Colum  Cille,  St.  Caillin  himself,  St. 
Ciaran  of  Clonmacnois,  St.  Brendan  of  Birra,  and  St.  Brendan 
the  son  of  Finnlogha;  and  that  after  their  fast  and  prayer, 
Fergus  did  appear  to  them,  and  related  the  story,  and  that  St. 
Ciaran  of  Clonmacnois,  and  St.  Caillin  of  Fiodhnacha^  wrote  it 
down. 

This  ancient  tale  is  referred  to  in  the  Book  of  Leinstcr, 
a  MS.  of  the  earlier  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  though  it  re- 
mains to  us  only  in  the  form  preserved  in  copies  of  a  much 
more  modern  date,  one  of  which  is  in  my  possession. 

The  next  notice  of  a  Cuilmenn,  as  1  have  already  shortly 
stated,  is  to  be  found  in  an  ancient  glossary,  where  the  "  seven 
Orders  of  Wisdom", — that  is,  the  seven  degrees  in  a  literary 
college,  including  the  student  on  his  first  entrance, — are  distin- 
guished by  name  and  qualifications.  The  highest  degree  was 
the  Druimcli,  who,  as  it  is  stated,  had  knowledge  "  of  all  wis- 
dom, from  the  greatest  book  which  is  called  Cuilmenn  to  the 
smallest  book  which  is  called  Deich  in-Breithir,  in  which  is 
well  arranged  the  good  Testament  which  God  made  unto 
Moses". — [See  Appendix,  No.  V.] 

What  the  Cuilmenn  mentioned  here  was,  we  have  no  positive 
means  of  knowing ;  but  as  an  acquaintance  with  both  profane 
and  sacred  writings  is  set  down  amongst  the  qualiiication  of 
each  degree  of  the  order  of  Wisdom,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
the  Cuilmenn  embraced  profane,  as  the  Deich  m-Breithir  did 
sacred  learning ;  since  it  appears  that  the  Drumcli  was  versed 
in  all  profane  and  sacred  knowledge. 

Another  instance  of  the  occurrence  of  the  word  Cuilmenn  is 
found  in  the  lower  margin  of  a  page  of  the  book  now  called  tlie 
Leabliar  Breac,  the  proper  name  of  which  was  Leahhar  Mor 
Dana  Doighre,    that  is,   the  Great  Book  of  Dun  Doighre  (a 
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LECT.  II.  place  on  the  Connaclit  side  of  the  Shannon,  some  miles  below 
Account  of  ^^^^  town  of  Atlilone).  In  this  book,  which  is  preserved  in  the 
the  Tdin  Bo  Library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  the  following  words  appear 
in  a  hand  three  himdi'ed  years  old: — "  A  trying  of  his  pen  by 
Fergal,  son  of  William,  on  the  great  Cuilmend". — [See  Appen- 
dix, No.  XIX.]  This  "  great  Cuilmend"  was  of  course  the 
book  on  which  he  wrote  these  words,  viz.,  the  Leahhar  Duna 
Doigkre  just  mentioned;  and  this  passage  establishes  the  use  of 
the  word  to  designate  a  book,  generally.  It  may  be  also  ob- 
served that  the  word  {Cuilmenn)  in  its  original  meaning  lite- 
rally signifies  the  skin  of  a  cow/^^^ 

To  return  to  the  7am  J36  Clmailgne. 

This  tale  belongs  to  a  period  of  considerable  antiquity,  and 
in  it  we  find  introduced  in  the  course  of  the  narration  the 
names  of  several  personages  who  acted  a  very  important  part 
in  our  history,  and  whose  deeds  are  recorded  by  most  of  our 
annalists.  As  the  tale  is  itself  curious  and  interesting,  and  be- 
sides supplies  a  pretty  good  view  of  the  customs  and  manners 
of  the  times,  it  will  be  interesting  to  give  you  here  a  brief 
sketch  of  it. 

When  the  Argonautic  Expedition,  the  Siege  of  Troy,  or  any 
others  of  the  notable  occurrences  of  the  very  old  periods  of  the 
world's  history,  are  brought  under  consideration,  not  the  least 
interesting  and  valuable  features  which  they  present  are  the 
illustrations  they  furnish  us  of  the  habits  and  life  of  the  various 
people  to  whom  they  relate,  and  it  is  of  little  moment  to 
attempt  to  fix  the  precise  year  of  the  world's  age  in  which  they 
actually  hajDpened. 

Some  persons  complain  that  our  Irish  Annals  are  too  precise 
in  the  time  and  place  assigned  to  remote  events,  to  be  altoge- 
ther true ;  but  this  is  a  subject  not  to  be  disposed  of  in  a  cur- 
sory review  like  the  present.  At  present  my  intention  is  only 
to  draw  briefly,  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  from  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  remarkable  of  our  national  historic  tales.    I  do 

(22)  That  the  word  Cuilmenr)  signified,  in  the  first  instance,  a  CoAY-skin, 
appears  from  the  following  passage  in  an  ancient  Glossary  in  the  Library  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy  (MS.  No.  74  of  the  collection,  purchased  from 
Messrs.  Hodges  and  Smith):  Col/An-iriA  -peA^Ab,  .1.  CuitniontiA  -peA|\b;  "the 
skins  of  cows", — from  cinttnenn  a  skin,  and  i:eOk|\b  a  cow.  That  the  word 
Cuibmenn  was  applied  to  a  Book,  is  proved  not  only  by  the  passage  above 
quoted,  in  wliich  the  leAbAyv  m6|A  X)tinA  "Ooijive  is  so  called,  but  still  more  di- 
rectly by  an  explanation  of  it  which  is  to  be  found  in  another  ancient  Glos- 
sary, preserved  in  a  MS.  in  the  Library  of  Trin.  Coll.,  Dublin  (classed  H.  3. 
18.).  In  this  Glossary  the  word  occurs  in  reference  to  the  lost  book  above 
mentioned,  and  to  the  quotation  from  it  alluded  to  in  the  text: — "  Cuilmenn, 
i  e.,  a  Book ;  ut  est:  '  Which  the  Professor  carried  to  the  East  after  the  Cuil- 
menn' ".—[See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XX.] 
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not  propose  here  to  enter  into  any  critical  discussion  as  to  the  lect.  ii. 
historic  accuracy  of  its  details ;  but  I  may  observe  that,  though 
often  exhibiting  high  poetic  colouring  in  the  description  of"  par-  the  ruin  no 
ticular  circumstances,  it  unquestionably    embraces  and  is   all  ^'^"^^'9"^- 
through  founded  upon  authentic  historic  facts.     The   Tain  Bd 
Chuailyne  is  to  Irish,  what  the  Argonautic  Expedition,  or  the 
Seven  against  Thebes,  is  to  Grecian  history. 

Many  copies  of  the  tale  still  exist.  As  has  been  seen,  wc 
have  traced  it  back  to  one  of  perhaps  the  oldest  written  records, 
one  of  whicli  we  now  retain  little  more  than  the  name.  We  know 
unfortunately  nothing  of  the  other  contents  of  the  Cuilmenn; 
but  if  we  may  judge  from  the  character  of  the  events  detailed  in 
the  Tdin^  we  may  fairly  suppose  this  Great  Book  to  have  been  a 
depository  of  the  most  remarkable  occurrences  which  had  taken 
place  in  Ancient  Erinn  up  to  the  time  of  its  composition. 

We  are  told  in  our  Annals  and  other  ancient  writings,  that 
Eochaidli  Feidlecli  closed  a  reign  of  twelve  years  as  Monarcli 
of  Erinn  in  Anno  Mundi  5069,  or  a  little  above  a  hundred 
years  before  the  Incarnation,  according  to  the  chronology  of  the 
Annals  of  the  Four  Masters.  This  prince  was  directly  descended 
from  Eremon  (one  of  the  surviving  leaders  of  tlie  Milesian  colo- 
nists), and  succeeded  to  the  monarchy  by  right  of  descent. 

Eocliciidh  had  three  sons  and  several  daughters,  and  among 
his  daughters  one  named  Meadhhli  (pron:  "Meav"),  who,  from 
her  early  youth,  exhibited  remarkable  traits  of  strength  of  mind 
and  vigour  of  character  Meav,  in  the  full  bloom  of  life  and 
beauty,  was  married  to  Conor,  the  celebrated  provincial  King 
of  Ulster ;  but  the  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one,  and  she  soon 
left  her  husband  and  returned  to  her  father's  court.  The  reimi 
of  the  monarch,  her  father,  had  at  this  time  been  embittered  by 
the  rebellion  of  his  three  sons,  which  was  carried  so  far  that  he 
was  at  last  compelled  to  give  them  battle ;  and  a  final  engage- 
ment took  place  between  the  two  parties  at  Atli  Cumair  (the 
ancient  name  of  a  ford  near  MuUingar),  in  wdiich  the  king's 
arms  triumphed,  and  his  three  sons  were  slain. 

The  victory  over  his  sons  brought  but  little  peace  to  Eocli- 
aidh;  for  the  men  of  Connaclit,  takinsf  advantage  of  his  weak- 
ened  condition  after  it,  revolted  against  him  ;  and  to  overcome 
their  opposition  he  set  up  his  daughter  Meav  as  Queen  of  Con- 
nacht,  and  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Ailill,  a  powerful  chief  of 
that  province,  and  son  of  Conrach,  a  former  king — tlie  same 
Conrach  who  built  the  royal  residence  of  Rath  Cruachan}^^ 
Ailill  died  soon  after,  and  Meav  finding  herself  a  young  widow, 

(-'3)  "phc  remains  of  the  Rath  of  Cniachan  arc  still  to  be  seen,  near  Caxrick- 
oa-Shannon,  in  the  inoilern  county  of  Ko&conr.nou. 
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LECT.  II.   and  an  independent  queen,  proceeded  to  exercise  her  own  riglit 
^  ,    and  taste  in  the  selection  of  a  new  husband;  and  with  this  view 

Account  of        ,  -  •  T      •  1  T-»  T^         7  7 

the  Tain  Bo  siic  made  a  royal  progress  into  Lemster,  where  Koss  liuadli  was 
mat  gn  .  ^]^gj^  king,  residing  at  the  residence  of  the  Leinster  kings,  at 
Naas.  Meav  there  selected,  from  the  princes  of  the  court,  the 
king's  younger  son,  who  bore  the  same  name  as  her  previous 
husband,  Ailill,  and  whom  she  married  and  made  king-consort  of 
her  province. 

Their  union  was  happy,  and  Meav  became  the  mother  of 
many  sons,  and  of  one  daughter. 

One  day,  however  (as  tlie  story  runs),  a  dispute  arose  between 
Queen  Meav  and  her  husband  about  their  respective  wealth 
and  treasures, — for  all  women  at  this  time  had  their  private 
fortunes  and  do^vries  secured  to  them  in  marriage.  This  dis- 
pute led  them  to  an  actual  comparison  of  their  various  kinds 
of  property,  to  determine  which  of  them  had  the  most  and 
the  best.  There  were  compared  before  them  then  (says  the 
tale)  all  their  wooden  and  their  metal  vessels  of  value;  and 
they  were  found  to  be  equal.  There  were  brought  to  them 
their  finger  rings,  their  clasps,  their  bracelets,  tlieir  thumb 
rings,  their  diadems,  and  their  gorgets  of  gold ;  and  they  were 
found  to  be  equal.  There  were  brought  to  them  their  gar- 
ments of  crimson,  and  blue,  and  black,  and  green,  and  yellow, 
and  mottled,  and  white,  and  streaked ;  and  they  were  found 
to  be  equal.  There  were  brought  before  them  their  great  flocks 
of  sheep,  from  greens  and  lawns  and  plains;  and  they  were 
found  to  be  equal.  There  were  brought  before  them  their 
steeds,  and  their  studs,  from  pastures  and  from  fields ;  and  they 
were  found  to  be  equal.  There  were  brought  before  them  their 
great  herds  of  swine,  from  forests,  from  deep  glens,  and  from 
solitudes ;  their  herds  and  their  droves  of  cows  were  brought 
before  them  from  the  forests  and  most  remote  solitudes  of  the 
province ;  and  on  counting  and  comparing  them  they  were  found 
to  be  equal  in  number  and  in  excellence.  But  there  was  found 
among  Ailill's  herds  a  young  bull,  which  had  been  calved  by 
one  of  Meav's  cows,  and  which,  "not  deeming  it  honourable  to 
be  under  a  woman's  control",  went  over  and  attached  himself  to 
AiHll's  herds.  The  name  of  this  fine  animal  was  Finnbheannach 
or  the  Wliite-horned ;  and  it  was  found  that  the  queen  had 
not  among  her  herds  one  to  match  him.  This  was  a  matter  of 
deep  disappointment  to  her.  She  immediately  ordered  Mac 
Roth,  her  chief  courier,  to  her  presence,  and  asked  him  if  he 
knew  where  a  young  bull  to  match  the  Finnbheannach^  or 
White-horned,  could  be  found  among  the  five  provinces  of 
Erinn.     Mac  Roth  answered  that  he  knew  where  there  was  a 
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better  and  a  finer  bull,  namely  in  tlie  possession  of  Dare,  son  of  lect.  ii. 
Fachtna,  in  the  Cantrcd  of  Cuailgne  and  province  of  Ulster,  ~^~. 
and  that  his  name  was  the  Uonn  Chuailgne,  or  Brown  [Bull]  of  the  7 am  no 
Cuailgne.     Go  thou,  then,  said  Meav,  with  a  request  to  Dare  ^^""''^"^• 
from  me,  for  the  loan  of  the  Donn  Chuailgne  for  my  herds  for 
one  year,  and  tell  him  that  he  shall  be  well  repaid  for  his  loan ; 
that  he  shall  receive  fifty  heifers  and  the  Donn  Chuailgne  back 
at  the  expiration  of  that  time.     And  you  may  make  another 
proposition  to  him,  said  the  queen,  namely,  that  should  the 
people  of  the  district  object  to  his  lending  us  the  Donn  Chuailgne, 
he  may  come  himself  with  his  bull,  and  that  he  shall  have  the 
full  extent  of  his  ovm  territory  given  him  of  the  best  lands  in 
Magh  Ai  [Plains  of  Roscommon],  a  chariot  worth  thrice  seven 
cumals  (or  sixty -three  cows),  and  my  future  friendship. 

The  courier  set  out  with  a  company  of  nine  subordinates,  and 
in  due  time  arrived  in  Cuailgne  and  delivered  his  message  to 
Dare  Mac  Fachtna. 

Dare  received  him  in  a  true  spirit  of  hospitality,  and  on  learn- 
ing his  errand,  consented  at  once  to  accept  the  terms.  He  tlien 
sent  the  coiu'ier  and  his  company  into  a  separate  part  of  his 
cstablislimcnt,  furnishing  them  abundantly  with  the  best  of  food 
and  drink  that  his  stores  could  supply. 

In  the  course  of  the  night,  and  when  deep  in  their  cups,  one 
of  the  Connacht  couriers  said  to  another :  It  is  a  truth  that  the 
man  of  this  house  is  a  good  man,  and  it  is  very  good  of  him  to 
grant  to  us,  nine  messengers,  what  it  would  be  a  great  work  for 
the  other  four  great  provinces  of  Erinn  to  take  by  force  out  of 
Ulster,  namely  the  Donn  Chuailgne.  Then  a  third  courier  in- 
terposed and  said  that  little  thanks  were  due  to  Dare,  because 
if  he  had  not  consented  Ircely  to  give  the  Donn  Chuailgiie,  he 
should  be  compelled  to  do  so. 

At  this  moment  Dare's  chief  steward,  accompanied  by  a  man 
laden  with  food  and  another  with  drink,  entered ;  and  overhear- 
ing the  vaunt  of  the  third  courier,  fiew  into  a  passion  and  cast 
down  their  meat  and  drmk  before  them  without  inviting  them 
to  partake  of  it ;  after  which  he  repaired  to  his  master  and  re- 
ported to  him  what  he  had  heard.  Dare  swore  by  his  gods 
that  they  should  not  have  the  Donn  Chuailgne,  either  by  con- 
sent or  by  force. 

The  couriers  appeared  before  Dare  early  on  the  following 
morning  and  requested  the  fulfihnent  of  his  promise ;  but  he 
made  answer  that  if  it  had  been  a  practice  of  his  to  punish  cou- 
riers for  their  impertinence,  not  one  of  them  should  depart  alive 
from  him.  The  couriers  returned  to  their  mistress  to  Bath 
Cruachaii,  the  royal  palace  of  the  kinc's  of  Connacht.     On  his 

3  b 
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LECT.  II.   arrival  Mac  Rotli  related  to  Meav  tlie  issue  of  liis  embassy  and 
Account  of    ^^^^  cause  of  its  failure ;  upon  which  Meav  took  up  the  words 
the  Tain  lio  of  her  boastful  messenger,  and  said  that  as  Dare  had  not  granted 
luaiyn  ,     ^1^^  request  freely,  he  should  be  compelled  to  do  so  by  force. 

Meav  accordingly  immediately  summoned  her  sons  to  her 
presence,  as  well  as  the  seven  sons  of  Mar/ach,  her  relatives,  with 
all  their  forces  and  followers.  She  also  invited  the  men  of  Muns- 
ter  and  Leinster  to  join  her  cause,  and  take  vengeance  on  the 
Ulstermen  for  the  many  wrongs  which  they  had  of  old  inflicted 
on  them.  There  was  besides  at  this  time  a  large  body  of  exiled 
Ulstermen  in  Meav's  service,  namely,  those  who  had  abandoned 
Conor  after  his  treachery  to  the  sons  of  Uisneach.  This  body 
of  brave  men,  amounting  to  fifteen  hundred,  was  under  the  lea- 
dership of  Fergus  Mac  Roigh  and  Conor's  own  son,  Cormac 
Conloingeas,  or  the  Exile. 

All  these  forces  met  at  Cruachain;  and  after  consulting  her 
Druid,  and  nBecm  sidhe  (pron:  nearly  " banshee"), "^^^^  who  ap- 
peared to  her,  Meav  set  out  at  the  head  of  her  troops,  crossed  the 
Shannon  at  Athlone,  and  marched  through  ancient  Meath,  till  she 
had  arrived  at  the  place  now  called  Kells  (within  a  few  miles  of 
the  borders  of  the  modern  county  of  Louth,  in  Ulster),  where  she 
encamped  her  army.  Meav's  consort,  Ailill,  and  their  daughter, 
Finnahhair  (the  Fairbrowed),  accompanied  the  expedition. 
When  they  had  encamped  for  the  night,  the  queen  invited  all 
the  leaders  of  the  army  to  feast  with  her,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  evening  contrived  to  enter  into  a  private  conversation  with 
each  of  the  most  brave  and  powerful  amongst  them,  exhortig 
them  to  valour  and  fidelity  in  her  cause,  and  secretly  promising 
to  each  the  hand  of  her  beautiful  daughter  in  marriage.  So  far 
the  plot  of  the  tale  as  regards  Queen  Meav's  movements. 

(24)  The  word  beAr>  ■p'oe  (literally,  "  woman  of  the  fairy  mansions"),  meant  a 
Woman  from  the  fairy  mansions  of  the  Hills,  or  the  land  Immortality.  In  other 
words,  it  meant,  according  to  the  ancient  legendary  belief,  a  Woman  of  that 
Tuath  T>c  Danann  race  which  preceded  the  Milesians,  and  which,  on  their  con- 
quest by  the  latter,  were  believed  to  have  retired  from  this  life  to  enjoy  an  in- 
visible immortality  in  the  hills,  fomitains,  lakes,  and  islands  of  Erinn,  where 
it  was  reported  they  are  to  remain  till  the  last  Judgment.  From  this  state  of 
existence  thej^  were  of  old  believed  to  be  able  to  reappear  at  pleasure  in  the 
ordinary  forms  of  men  and  women;  and  this  ancient  belief  respecting  the 
Tuath  De  Danann  (whose  sudden  disappearance  from  our  ancient  history 
seems  to  have  been  only  accounted  for  in  this  manner)  still  lingers  among  the 
people  of  modern  Irebmd,  in  the  form  of  the  superstitious  reverence  for  what 
they  now  call  the  "Fairies"  or  "  Good  People".  Some  account  of  what  they 
were  anciently  believed  to  be  will  be  found  ii.  the  Tripartite  Life  of  St. 
Patrick.  A  curious  example  of  their  appearnn/e,  as  introduced  in  our  ancient 
literature,  occurs  also  in  the  tale  of  '"J'he  r,c':-bed  of  Cuchullainn",  printed 
in  the  second  number  of  the  Atlantis,  ior  July,  1858. — [See  also  Appendix, 
Ko.  XXI.J 
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Altliougli  tlic  Ulstcrmen  had  sufficient  notice  of  the  approach   lect.  n. 
of  such   a  formidable  invasion,  they  exhibited  no  sl<zns  of  de-  ,        ,  , 

,.        .  .  ..',•>'.  .  ,      .   ^  .  Account  of 

lensive  preparation,      i  ins  singular  inaction  on  their  part  is  ac-  the  Tain  no 
counted  for  in  another  tale  so  often  spoken  of  as  the  Ceasnaidh-    '""*  ^"  * 
ean  ULadh^  or  Child-birth-debility  of  the  Ultonians. 

It  happened  that  Meav's  expedition  into  Louth  occurred  at 
the  very  time  that  Conor  and  all  the  warriors  of  Emania  were 
suffering  under  the  effects  of  the  curse  described  in  that  tale,  so 
that  the  border  lay  quite  unguarded  except  by  one  youth.  This 
youth  was  the  renowned  Cuchulainn,  whose  patrimony  was  the 
first  part  of  Ulster  that  the  hostile  forces  entered  upon,  and 
within  it  the  owner  of  the  JJonn  Chuailgne  resided. 

This  part  of  the  tale  relates  many  wonderful  and  various 
stories  of  Cuchulainn's  youthful  achievements,  which  compli- 
cate it  to  no  small  extent,  but  on  the  other  hand,  make  no  small 
addition  to  its  interest. 

Cuchulainn  confronts  the  invaders  of  his  province,  demands 
single  combat,  and  conjures  his  opponents  by  the  laws  of  Irish 
chivalry  (the  Fir  comltlainn)  not  to  advance  farther  until  they 
conquered  him.  This  demand,  in  accordance  with  the  Irish 
laws  of  warfare,  is  granted ;  and  then  the  whole  contest  is  re- 
solved into  a  succession  of  single  combats,  in  each  of  which 
Cuchulainn  was  victorious. 

Soon,  however,  INleav,  impatient  of  this  slow  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, broke  through  the  compact  with  Cuchulainn,  marched 
forward  herself  at  the  head  of  a  section  of  her  army,  and 
burned  and  ravaged  the  province  up  to  the  very  precincts  of 
Conor's  palace  at  Emania.  She  had  by  this  time  secured  the 
Donn  Chuailgne ;  and  she  now  marched  her  forces  back  into 
Meath  and  encamped  at  ClartJia  (pron :  "  Clarha", — now  Clare 
Castle  in  the  modern  county  of  Westmeath). 

In  the  meantime  the  Ulstcrmen  having  recovered  from  the 
temporary  state  of  debility  to  which  the  curse  above  alluded  to 
had  subjected  them,  Conor  summoned  all  the  chiefs  of  his  pro- 
vince to  muster  their  forces  and  join  his  standard  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  army  of  Connacht.  This  done,  they  marched  in  separate 
bodies,  under  their  respective  chiefs,  and  took  up  a  position  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Meav's  camp.  The  march 
and  array  of  these  troops,  including  Cuchulainn's, — the  distin- 
guishing descriptions  of  their  horses,  chariots,  arms,  ornaments, 
and  vesture, — even  their  size,  and  complexion,  and  the  colour 
of  their  hair, — are  described  with  great  vividness  and  power. 
In  the  story  the  description  of  all  these  details  is  delivered  by 
Meav's  courier,  "Mac  Roth,  to  her  and  her  husband ;  and  the 
recognition  of  the  various  chiefs  of  Ulster  as  they  arrived  at 
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LECT.  II.  Conor's  camp  is  ascribed  to  Fergus  Mac  Roigh,  tlie  exiled 
Personal  Ulstcr  priiicc  already  spoken  of.  I  may  quote  the  following 
description    sliort  passaiTcs,  merely  as  specimens  of  the  kind  of  description 

of  the  Ulster  ,1  ^-  R      '■«,        -.^     ■,     , -■■    ,;r/  i     a  -tii  ^ 

Chiefs  in  the  thus  givcn  by  Mac  Koth  to  Meav  and  AiiiU : 
7\5l«yl"'*^  "There  came  another  company  there,  said  Mac  Roth;  no 
chuaiignL  cliampioii  coiild  be  ioLind  more  comely  than  he  who  leads  them. 
His  hair  is  of  a  deep  red  yellow,  and  bushy ;  his  forehead  broad 
and  his  face  tapering ;  he  has  sparkling  blue  laughing  eyes ; — 
a  man  regularly  formed,  tall  and  tapering ;  thin  red  lij)s ;  pearly, 
sliiny  teeth ;  a  white,  smootli  body.  A  red  and  white  cloak 
flutters  about  him ;  a  golden  brooch  in  that  cloak,  at  his  breast ; 
a  shirt  of  white,  kingly  linen,  with  gold  embroidery  at  his 
skin ;  a  Avhite  shield,  with  gold  fastenings  at  his  shoulder ;  a 
gold-hilted  long  sword  at  his  left  side ;  a  long,  sharj),  dark  green 
spear,  together  with  a  short,  sharp  spear,  with  a  rich  band  and 
carved  silver  rivets  in  his  hand.  Who  is  he,  O  Fergus,  said 
Ailill?  The  man  who  has  come  there  is  in  himself  half  a 
battle,  the  valour  of  combat,  the  fury  of  the  slaughter-hound. 
His  is  Reochaid  Mac  Fatheman  (pron:  "Faheman"),  from 
Rigdonn  [or  Rachlainn],  in  the  north  [said  Fergus".] — [See 
original  in  Appendix,  No.  XXIL]     And  again : — 

"  Another  company  have  come  to  the  same  hill,  at  Slemain 
of  Meath,  said  Mac  Roth,  with  a  long-faced,  dark  complexioned 
champion  at  their  head ;  [a  champion]  with  black  hair  and  long 
limbs,  i.e.,  long  legs;  wearing  a  red  shaggy  cloak  wrapped 
round  him,  and  a  white  silver  brooch  in  the  cloak  over  his 
heart ;  a  linen  shirt  to  his  skin ;  a  blood-red  shield  with  devices 
at  his  shoulder ;  a  silver-hilted  sword  at  his  left  side ;  an  elbowed 
gold-socketed  spear  to  his  shoulder.  Who  is  he,  O  Fergus  ? 
said  AiUll  to  Fergus.  We  know  him  well  indeed,  said  Fergus ; 
he  is  Fergna,  the  son  of  Finncona,  chief  of  Bm-ach,  in  Ulster".'-^^^ 
— [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XXHI.]' 

And  again :  "Another  company  have  come  to  the  same  hill  m 
Sleamain  of  Meath,  said  Mac  Roth.  It  is  wild,  and  unlike  the 
other  companies.  Some  are  with  red  cloaks;  others  with 
hght  blue  cloaks ;  others  with  deep  blue  cloaks ;  others  with 
green,  or  blay,  or  white,  or  yellow  cloaks,  bright  and  flut- 
tering about  them.     There  is  a  young  red-freckled  lad,  mth 

(2o)  And  here,  lest  it  may  be  thought  that  these  gorgeous  descriptions  of  arms 
and  ornaments  are  but  idle  creations  of  the  j)oet  or  the  Seanchaidhe,  drawn  from 
his  imagination  alone,  I  may  recommend  such  of  my  hearers  as  are  doubtful  or 
sceptical  on  tliese  points  to  visit  and  inspect  for  themselves  the  rich  and  beau- 
tiful collection  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy ;  when  they  will  find  that  no  pen 
could  do  justice  to  the  exquisite  workmanship,  the  graceful  design,  and  delicate 
finish  of  tliose  unrivalled  relics  of  Ancient  Irish  Art,  of  wliich  the  best  modern 
imitations  fall  so  immeasurably  sliort. 
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a   crimson    cloak,    in    their  midst;   a  golden    brooch    in    that   lect.  ii. 
cloak  at  his  breast ;   a  shirt  of  kingly  linen,  with   fastenings  jT^thicaToT 
of  red  gold  at  his  skin ;  a  white  shield  with  hooks  of  red  gofd  kgciuiary 
at  his  shoulder,    faced   with  gold,    and   with   a  golden  rim ;  thcTaie"f'" 
a  small  gold-hilted  sword  at  his  side;  a  light,  sharp,  shining  ^,|JJ^J^^'J '^'' 
spear  to  his  shoulder.     Who  is  he,  my  dear  Fergus?  saidAiliU. 
I  don't  remember,  indeed,  said  Fergus,  having  left  any  such  per- 
sonages as  these  in  Ulster,  when  leaving  it, — and  1  can  only 
guess  that  they  are  the  young  princes  and  nobles  of  Tara,  led  by 
Ere,  the  son  of  Conor's  daughter  Feidilim  Nuachrutliach^  [or 
'  of  the  ever-new  form'],   and  of  Carbry  Niafear  [the  king  of 
Tara"]. — [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XXIV.] 

With  descriptions  like  these,  more  or  less  picturesque,  the 
whole  tale  abounds.-  The  most  remarkable  of  these,  but  it  is 
too  long  for  insertion  here,  is  that  of  Cuchidainn,  his  chariot, 
his  horses,  and  his  charioteer,  at  the  battle  of  Ath  Firdiadh^ 
where  he  killed  Ferdiadh  in  single  combat ;  a  circumstance  from 
which  the  place  has  derived  its  name  oi  Ath  Firdiadh,  or  Fer- 
diad's  Ford  (pronounced  Ardee),  in  the  modem  county  of  Louth. 

The  armies  of  Queen  Meav  and  Conor,  her  former  husband,  at 
length  met  in  battle  at  the  hill  of  Gairech,  some  distance  south- 
east of  Athlone,  where  the  Ulstermen  routed  their  enemies,  and 
drove  them  in  disorder  over  the  Shannon  into  Connacht.  Meav, 
however,  had  taken  care  to  secure  her  prize,  the  Donn  Chii- 
ailgne,  by  despatching  him  to  her  palace,  at  Cruachain,  before 
the  final  battle ;  and  thus,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  numbers 
of  her  best  champions  and  warriors,  she  congratulated  herself 
on  having  gained  the  two  greatest  objects  of  her  expedition, 
namely,  the  possession  of  the  Donn  Chuailgne^  and  the  chas- 
tisement of  Conor,  her  former  husband,  and  his  proud  Ulster- 
men,  at  the  very  gates  of  his  palace  at  Emania. 

This  wild  tale  does  not,  howcA'cr,  end  here ;  for  it  gi'avely 
informs  us  that  when  the  Donn  CJiuailgne  found  himself  in  a 
strange  country,  and  among  strange  herds,  he  raised  such  a  loud 
bellowing  as  had  never  before  been  heard  in  the  pro^^nce  of 
Connacht ;  that  on  hearing  those  unusual  sounds,  AiUll's  bull,  the 
Finnhheannach  or  White-horned,  knew  that  some  strange  and 
formidable  foe  had  entered  his  territory ;  and  that  he  immediately 
advanced  at  fidl  speed  to  the  point  from  which  they  issued,  where 
he  soon  arrived  in  the  presence  of  his  noble  enemy.  Tlie  sight 
of  each  other  was  the  signal  of  battle.  In  the  poetic  language 
of  the  tale,  the  province  rang  with  the  echoes  of  thcii'  roaring, 
the  sky  was  darkened  by  the  sods  of  earth  they  threw  up  with 
their  feet  and  the  foam  that  ilew  from  their  moutlis;  lalnt- 
hearted  men,  women,  and  children  hid  themselves  in  caves. 
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LF.cT.  11.   caverns,  and  clefts  of  tlie  rocks ;  wliilst  even  tlie  most  veteran 
Historical     '^'^I'^'ioi's  but  (laved  to  view  the  combat  from  the  neigliboviring 
value  of  the  bills  and  eminences.     The  Finnhheannach^  or  White-horned, 
of  thlrdin   ^t  length  gave  way,  and  retreated  towards  a  certain  pass  which 
aiig^li*'       opened  into  the  plain  in  which  the  battle  raged,  and  where  six- 
teen wariiors  bolder  than  the  rest  had  planted  themselves ;  but  so 
rapid  was  the  retreat,  and  the  pursuit,  that  not  only  were  all  these 
trampled  to  the  ground,  but  they  were  buried  several  feet  in  it. 
The  Donn  Cliuailgn^^  at  last,  coming  up  with  his  opponent, 
raised  him  on  his  horns,  ran  off  with  him,  passed  the  gates  of 
Meav's  palace,  tossing  and  shaking  him  as  he  went,  until  at  last 
he  shattered  him  to  pieces,  droppmg  his  disjointed  members  as 
he  went  along.     And  wherever  a  part  fell,  that  place  retained 
the  name  of  that  joint  ever  after.  And  thus  it  was  (we  are  told) 
that  Atli  Luain,  now  Athlonc,  which  was  before   called  Ath 
Mm",  or  the  Great  Ford,  received  its  present  name  from  the 
Finnbheannaclis  Liian^  or  loin,  having  been  dropped  there. 

The  Donn  Chuailgne,  after  having  shaken  his  enemy  in  this 
manner  from  his  horns,  returned  into  his  own  country,  but  in 
such  a  frenzied  state  of  excitement  and  fury,  that  all  fled  every- 
where at  his  approach.  He  faced  directly  to  his  old  home ; 
but  the  people  of  the  haile  or  hamlet  fled,  and  hid  themselves 
behind  a  huge  mass  of  rock,  which  his  madness  transformed 
into  the  shape  of  another  bull;  so  that  coming  with  all  his 
force  against  it  he  dashed  out  his  brains,  and  was  killed. 

I  have  dwelt,  perhaps  rather  tediously,  on  the  history  of  this 
strange  tale ;  but  one  of  the  objects  of  this  course  of  Lectures 
is  to  give  to  the  student  of  the  Gaedhlic  language  an  idea  of 
the  nature  of  some  of  the  countless  ancient  compositions  con- 
tained in  it ;  and  notwithstanding  the  extreme  wildness  of  the 
legend  of  the  Bull,  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  tale  in  the 
whole  range  of  our  literature,  in  which  he  will  find  more  of 
valuable  details  concerning  general  and  local  history ;  more  of 
description  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people;  of  the 
druidical  and  fairy  influence  supposed  to  be  exercised  in  the 
affairs  of  men ;  of  the  laws  of  Irish  chivalry  and  honour ;  of 
the  standards  of  beauty,  morality,  valour,  truth,  and  fidelity, 
recognized  by  the  people  of  old ;  of  the  regal  power  and  dig- 
nity of  the  monarch  and  the  provincial  kings,  as  well  as  much 
concerning  the  division  of  the  country  into  its  local  dependencies ; 
lists  of  its  chieftains  and  chieftaincies ;  many  valuable  topogra- 
phical names ;  the  names  and  kinds  of  articles  of  di'css  and  or- 
nament; of  military  weapons;  of  horses,  chariots,  and  trap- 
pings ;  of  leech  craft,  and  of  medicinal  plants  and  springs ;  as  well 


Cuilmtnn. 
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as  instances  of,  perliaps,  every  occurrence  that  could  be  supposed    lect.  ii. 
to  happen  in  ancient  Irish  life :  all  of  these  details  of  the  utmost  ~,  ~ 

value  to  the  student  of  history,  even  though  mixed  up  with  any  quityofthe 
amount  of  the  marvellous  or  incredible  in  poetical  traditions. 

The  chief  actors  in  this  warfare  are  all  well-known  and  un- 
doubted historical  characters,  and  are  to  be  met  with  not  only 
in  our  ancient  tales,  but  in  our  authentic  annals  also. 

Tighernach  (the  most  credited  in  our  days  of  all  our  an- 
nalists) mentions  the  Tain  Bo  Chuailgn^,  and  gives  the  age  of 
Cuchulainn  as  seventeen  at  the  time  he  followed  the  Tciin,  which 
is  calculated  by  O'Flaherty  to  have  taken  place  about  a.d.  39. — 
[See  Appendix,  No.  XXV.J 

As  I  have  already  stated,  this  tale  may  be  traced  back  to  the 
first  record  to  which  we  find  the  name  of  Cuilmenn  attached,  but 
of  which  we  have  now  no  means  of  fixing  the  precise  date, 
any  more  than  the  nature  and  character  of  its  other  contents. 

I  ha^ve  ventured  to  assign  the  compilation  of  the  Cuilmenn,  or 
Great  Book  of  Skins,  to  an  earlier  date  than  that  of  the  Saltair  of 
Tara,  which  was  compiled  about  the  middle  of  the  third,  and 
the  Ciii  Droma  Snechta,  which  has  been  traced  to  the  close  of 
the  fourth  or  beginning  of  the  fifth  century ;  and  for  two  rea- 
sons, among  many  others.  The  first  is,  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  Cuilmenn  is  spoken  of,  in  the  time  of  Senchann  and 
Saint  Colum  Cille,  implies  a  belief  on  their  part  that  the  tale 
of  the  Tdiii  had  been  written,  in  an  authentic  form,  either  in 
a  separate  volume,  or  into  this  book,  at  or  immediately  after  the 
occurrence  of  the  events  so  graphically  naiTated  in  it ;  and  the 
fact,  as  related,  of  Saint  Ciaran  writing  the  recovered  version 
of  it,  no  matter  from  what  source  it  was  obtained  at  the  time, 
on  the  skin  of  his  pet  cow,  shows  that  this  was  done  with  the 
clear  intention  of  handing  it  down  to  posteiity  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  same  form  as  that  in  which  tradition  had  taught 
them  to  believe  it  had  existed  in  the  Cuilmenn. 

The  second  reason  is,  that,  from  the  part  wdiich  is  ascribed  to 
Fergus  in  the  conduct  of  the  ex])cdition,  the  frequent  mention 
in  the  tale  of  his  rcadinsf  the  0<i:ham  writinos  and  usiu"-  their 
cliaracters  himself,  and  the  pretended  revelation  of  it  at  his  grave, 
to  Seanchan's  pupil,  in  the  one  version,  as  well  as  the  recovery 
of  it,  according  to  another  account,  at  a  great  meeting  of  poets 
and  ecclesiastics,  said  to  have  taken  place  at  his  grave,  it  appears, 
to  me  at  least,  that  there  is  sufiicicnt  ground  to  warrant  tlie  con- 
jecture,  that  in  the  times  of  Seauchan  and  Saint  Colum  Cille,  it 
was  generally  believed  that  Fergus  was  the  original  writer  ol' 
the  tale,  that  it  had  been  written  by  him,  or  by  some  person  of 
his  time,  into  a  great  book,  and  that  this  book  was  at  some  sub- 
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LECT.  II.  sequent  period  carried  out  of  the  country ;  and  this,  as  we  have 
said  belbre,  probably  may  have  taken  place  in  the  early  Chris- 
tian times.  It  is  also  not  impossible  that  it  was  followed  by  the 
owner  or  keeper  of  it,  who,  from  his  being  called  a  Saoi,  that  is, 
a  Doctor  or  Professor  in  learning,  was  probably,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, converted  to  Christianity,  and  went  into  Italy,  as  many 
certainly  did  in  those  times,  carrying  with  him  the  only  copy 
or  copies  then  in  existence.  It  would  be  curious  to  find  this 
ancient  book  still  existing  in  some  neglected  corner  of  the 
Vatican,  or  of  one  of  the  other  great  Libraries  of  Italy. 

In  the  first  lecture  (to  pass  to  the  next  of  our  oldest  lost  books), 
we  partly  considered  the  history  of  that  very  ancient  record,  now 
lost,  known  as  the  Salt  air  of  Tara.  It  was  stated  that  its 
composition  is  referred  to  the  period  of  the  reign  of  Cormac 
Mac  Art  {^Cormac  Mac  Airt,  or  son  o£  Art),  and  that  by  some 
this  king  was  actually  supposed  to  have  been  its  author. 

To  give  full  value  to  all  the  evidence  we  possess  as  to  the 
nature  of  this  record,  the  time  at  which  it  was  said  to  have  been 
composed,  and  its  reputed  author,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to 
enter  into  a  brief  historical  account  of  the  period,  and  to  give 
some  particulars  about  this  celebrated  prince  ;  from  which  I  con- 
ceive it  will  be  fully  evident,  that  to  attribute  the  composition 
of  the  Saltair  to  the  time  of  Cormac,  or  even  to  state  that  he  was 
its  author,  would  be  to  make  no  extravagant  assumption. 

The  character  and  career  of  Cormac  Mac  Art,  as  a  governor, 

ATrT^^  ''^^'  a  warrior,  a  j)hilosopher,  and  a  judge  deeply  versed  in  the  laws 

which  he  was  called  on  to  administer,  have,  if  not  from  his  own 

time,  at  least  from  a  very  remote  period,  formed  a  fruitful  subject 

for  panegyric  to  the  poet,  the  historian,  and  the  legislator. 

Our  oldest  and  most  accredited  annals  record  his  victories  and 
military  glories ;  our  historians  dwell  with  rapture  on  his  honour, 
his  justice,  and  the  native  dignity  of  his  character;  our  writers 
of  historical  romance  make  him  the  hero  of  many  a  tale  of 
curious  adventure ;  and  our  poets  find  in  his  personal  accom- 
plishments, and  in  the  regal  splendour  of  his  reign,  inexhaus- 
tible themes  for  their  choicest  numbers. 

The  poet  Maclmura,  of  Othna,  who  died  a.d.  844,  styles  him 
Cormac  Ceolach,  or  the  Musical,  in  allusion  to  his  refined  and 
happy  mind  and  disposition.  Cinaeth  (or  Kenneth)  O'Harti- 
gan  (who  died  a.d.  973)  gives  a  glowing  description  of  the 
magnificence  of  Cormac  and  of  his  palace  at  Tara.  And  Cuan 
O'Lochain,  quoted  in  the  former  lecture,  and  who  died  a.d. 
1024,  is  no  less  eloquent  on  the  subject  of  Cormac's  mental 
and  personal  qualities  and  the  glories  of  his  reign.  He  also, 
in  the  poem  which  has  been  already  quoted,  describes  the  Con- 
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ditlon  and  disposition  of  the  ruins  of  the  principal  edifices  at   lect.  n 
Tara,  as  they  existed  in  his  time ;  for,  even  at  this  early  period 
(1024),  tlie  royal  Tara  was  but  a  ruin.    Flann,  of  Saint  Buitliea  KingCorr 
Monastery,  who  died  a.d.  1056  (the  greatest,  perhaps,  of  the  ^^'^^  "*""' 
scholars,  historians,  and  poets  of  his  time),  is  equally  fluent  in 
praise  of  Cormac  as  a  king,  a  warrior,  a  scholar,  and  a  judge. 

Cormac's  father.  Art,  chief  monarch  of  Erinn,  was  killed  in 
the  Battle  of  Magh  Mucruimlte  that  is,  the  Plain  of  Mucruimh^ 
(pron:  "  Mucrivy")  about  a.d.  195,  by  Mac  Con,  who  was  the 
son  of  his  sister.  This  Mac  Con  was  a  Munster  prince,  who 
had  been  banished  out  of  Erinn  by  Oilill  Oluim,  King  of  Mun- 
ster;  after  which,  passing  into  Britain  and  Scotland,  he  returned 
in  a  few  years  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  of  foreign  adven- 
turers, commanded  chiefly  by  Benne  Brit,  son  of  the  King  of 
Britain.  They  sailed  round  by  the  south  coast  of  Ireland,  and 
landed  in  the  Bay  of  Gal  way ;  and,  being  joined  there  by  some 
of  Mac  Con's  Irish  adherents,  they  overran  and  ravaged  the 
country  of  West  Connacht.  Art,  the  monarch,  immediately 
mustered  all  the  forces  that  he  could  command,  and  marched 
into  Connacht,  where  he  was  joined  by  Mac  Cons  seven  (or 
six)  step-brothers,  the  sons  of  Oilill  Olum,  with  the  forces  of 
Munster.  A  battle  ensued,  as  stated  above,  on  the  Plain  of 
Mucruimlie  (between  Athcnree  and  Galway),  in  which  Art 
was  killed,  leaving  behind  him  an  only  son,  Cormac,  usually  dis- 
tinguished as  Cormac  3fac  Airt,  that  is,  Cormac  the  son  of  Art. 

On  the  death  of  his  uncle  Art,  Mac  Con  assumed  the 
monarchy  of  Erinn,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  young  prince  Cor- 
mac, who  was  still  in  his  boyhood,  and  who  was  forced  to  lie  con- 
cealed for  the  time  among  his  mothers  friends  in  Connacht. 

Mac  Con's  usurpation,  and  his  severe  rule,  disposed  his  subjects 
after  some  time  to  wish  for  his  removal ;  and  to  that  end  young 
Cormac,  at  tlic  solicitation  of  some  powerful  friends  of  his  father, 
appeared  suddenly  at  Tara,  where  his  person  had  by  this  time 
ceased  to  be  known.  One  day,  we  are  told,  he  entered  the 
judgment  hall  of  the  palace  at  the  moment  that  a  case  of  royal 
privilege  was  brought  before  the  king,  Mac  Con,  for  adjudication. 
For  tlie  king  in  ancient  Erinn  was,  in  eastern  fashion,  beUeved 
to  be  gifted  witli  peculiar  wisdom  as  a  judge  among  liis  people ; 
and  it  was  a  part  of  his  duty,  as  well  as  one  of  the  chief  privileges 
of  his  prerogative,  to  give  judgment  in  any  cases  of  difliculty 
brouoht  before  him,  even  thouoh  the  litiirants  mioht  be  amonix 
the  meanest  of  his  subjects,  and  the  subject  of  litigation  of  the 
smallest  value.  The  case  is  thus  related :  Certain  sheep,  the  pro- 
perty of  a  certain  widow  residing  near  Tai'a,  had  strayed  into  the 
(pieens  private  lawn,  and  eaten  of  its  grass;  they  were  captured 
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by  some  of  tlie  houscliold  officers,  and  the  case  was  brouglit  be- 
"  fore  tlie  king  for  judgment.  The  king,  on  hearing  the  case,  con- 
demned tlie  slieep  to  be  forfeited.  Young  Cormac,  however, 
hearing  this  sentence,  exclaimed  that  it  was  unjust ;  and  declared 
that  as  the  sheep  had  eaten  but  the  fleece  of  the  land,  the  most 
that  they  ought  to  forfeit  should  be  their  own  fleeces.  This 
view  of  the  law  appeared  so  wise  and  reasonable  to  the  people 
around,  that  a  murmur  of  approbation  ran  through  the  hall. 
Mac  Con  started  from  his  seat  and  exclaimed :  "  That  is  the 
judgment  of  a  king" ;  and,  immediately  recognizing  the  youthful 
prince,  ordered  him  to  be  seized;  but  Cormac  succeeded  in 
effecting  his  escape.  The  people,  then,  having  recognized  their 
rightful  chief,  soon  revolted  against  the  monarch ;  upon  which 
Mac  Con  was  driven  into  Munster,  and  Cormac  assumed  the 
government  at  Tara.  And  thus  commenced  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  important  reigns  in  Irish  history. 

The  following  description  of  Cormac,  from  the  Book  of  Bal- 
lymote  (142,  b.b.),  gives  a  very  vivid  picture  of  the  person,  man- 
ners, and  acts  of  this  monarch,  which  it  gives  however  on  the 
authority  of  the  older  Book  of  Uachonghhail;  and,  even  though 
the  language  is  often  high-coloured,  it  is  but  a  picturesque 
clothing  for  actual  facts,  as  we  know  from  other  sources, — [See 
original  in  Appendix,  No.  XXVL] 

"  A  noble  and  illustrious  king  assumed  the  sovereignty  and 
rule  of  Erinn,  namely,  Cormac,  the  grandson  of  Conn  of  the 
Hundi'ed  Battles.  The  world  was  full  of  all  goodness  in  his 
time ;  there  were  fruit  and  fatness  of  the  land,  and  abundant  pro- 
duce of  the  sea,  with  peace,  and  ease,  and  happiness,  in  his  time, 
There  were  no  killings  nor  plunderings  in  his  time,  but  every 
one  occupied  his  lands  in  happiness. 

"  The  nobles  of  Erinn  assembled  to  drink  the  banquet  of 
Tara,  with  Cormac,  at  a  certain  time.  These  were  the  kings  who 
were  assembled  at  that  feast,  namely,  Fei^giis  Duhhdeadach  (of 
the  black  teeth),  and  Eochaidli  Gunnat,  the  two  kings  of  Ulster ; 
Dunlang,  son  of  Enna  Nia,  king  of  Leinster ;  Cormac  Cas,  son 
of  Ailill  Oluim, — and  Fiacha  Muilleathan^  son  of  Eoglian  Mor, 
the  two  kings  of  Munster ;  JVia  Mor,  the  son  of  Lugaidh  Firtri^ 
Cormac's  brother  by  his  mother,  and  Eocliaidh^  son  of  Conall, 
the  two  kings  of  Connacht ;  Ocngus  of  the  poisoned  spear,  king 
of  Brcgia  (East  Meath) ;  and  Feradhach  the  son  of  Asal,  son  of 
Conor  the  champion,  king  of  Meath. 

"  The  manner  in  which  fairs  and  great  assemblies  were  at- 
tended by  the  men  of  Erinn,  at  this  time,  was :  each  king  wore 
his  kingly  robe  upon  him,  and  his  golden  helmet  on  his  head ; 
for,  they  never  put  their  kingly  diadems  on,  but  in  the  field  of 
battle  only. 
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"Magnificently  did  Cormac  come  to  tKis  great  assembly;  for  lect.  ii. 
no  man,  his  equal  in  beauty,  had  preceded  him,  excepting  Co-  ~  ~* 
naii^e  Mor,  son  of  Edersgel,  or  Conor,  son  of  CathOadh  (pron:  Airtatj&Ta. 
nearly  "  Caa-fah"),  or  Aengus,  son  of  the  Daghda.  Splendid, 
indeed,  was  Cormac's  appearance  in  that  assembly.  His  hair 
was  slightly  curled,  and  of  golden  colour :  a  scarlet  shield  with 
engraved  devices,  and  golden  hooks,  and  clasps  of  silver:  a 
wide-folding  purple  cloak  on  him,  with  a  gem-set  gold  brooch 
over  his  breast ;  a  gold  torque  around  his  neck  ;  a  white-collared 
shirt,  embroidered  with  gold,  upon  him ;  a  girdle  with  golden 
buckles,  and  studded  with  precious  stones,  around  him;  two 
golden  net-work  sandals  with  golden  buckles  upon  him ;  two 
spears  with  golden  sockets,  and  many  red  bronze  rivets,  in  his 
hand;  while  he  stood  in  the  full  glow  of  beauty,  without 
defect  or  blemish.  You  would  think  it  was  a  shower  of  pearls 
that  were  set  in  his  mouth ;  his  lips  were  rubies ;  his  symme- 
trical body  was  as  white  as  snow ;  his  cheek  was  like  the 
mountain-ash  berry ;  his  eyes  were  like  the  sloe ;  his  brows  and 
eye  lashes  were  like  the  sheen  of  a  blue-black  lance. 

"  This,  then,  was  the  shape  and  form  in  which  Cormac  went 
to  this  great  assembly  of  the  men  of  Erinn.  And  authors  say 
that  this  was  the  noblest  convocation  ever  held  in  Erinn  before 
the  Christian  Faith ;  for,  the  laws  and  enactments  instituted  in 
that  meeting  were  those  which  shall  prevail  in  Erinn  for  ever. 

*'  The  nobles  of  Erinn  proposed  to  make  a  new  classification  of 
the  people,  according  to  their  various  mental  and  material  qualifi- 
cations; both  kings  and  oUamhs  (or  chiefs  of  professions),  and 
driiids,  and  farmers,  and  soldiers,  and  all  different  classes  like- 
wise ;  because  they  were  certain,  that,  whatever  regulations  should 
be  ordered  for  Erinn  in  that  assembly,  by  the  men  of  Eiinn, 
would  be  those  which  would  live  in  it  for  ever.  For,  from  the 
time  that  Ainergen  Ghdngeal  (or  of  the  White  Knee),  the  File 
(or  Poet)  and  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Milesian  colonists,  deli- 
vered the  first  judgment  in  Erinn,  it  was  to  the  Files  alone  that 
belonged  the  right  of  pronouncing  judgments,  until  the  dispu- 
tation of  the  Two  Sages,  Fcrceirtue  the  Filc^  and  Neidlie^  son 
of  Ad/uia,  at  Emania,  about  the  beautiful  mantle  of  the  chief 
File,  Adhiia,  who  had  lately  died.  More  and  more  obscure  to 
the  people,  were  the  words  in  which  these  two  Filh  discussed 
and  decided  their  dispute  ;  nor  could  the  kings  or  the  other  Files 
understand  them.  Concobur  (or  Conor),  and  the  other  princes,  at 
that  time  present  at  Emania,  said  that  the  disputation  and  deci- 
sion could  be  understood  only  by  the  two  parties  themselves,  for 
that  tliey  did  not  understand  them.  It  is  manifest,  said  Concohar: 
all  men  shall  ha\e  share  in  it  from  this  day  out  for  ever,  but  they 
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LECT.  II.    [the  Files]  shall  have  their  hereditary  judgment  out  of  it;  of 
,  what  all  others  require,  every  man  may  take  his  share  of  it. 

The  reign  of    -^     i  ^  ^  n  ^      ^-^•^  /  i      •     •     i        • 

coinuic  Mac  Judgment  was  then  taken  Irom  thel*  iles, except  their  inheritance 
^" ''  of  it,  and  scA^eral  of  the  men  of  Erinn  took  their  part  of  the  judg- 

ment; such  as  the  judgments  of  ^ocAaitiA,  the  son  o^  Luclita; 
and  the  judgments  of  Fachtna^  the  son  of  Sencliadh;  and  the 
(apparently)  false  judgments  of  Caradniadh  Teiscthe;  and  the 
judgments  of  Morann,  the  son  of  Maen;  and  the  judgments 
of  Focjhan^  the  son  of  Durr'tltacht  [king  of  Farney]  ;  and  the 
judgments  of  Doet  of  Neimthenn^  and  the  judgments  of  Brigh 


Amhid  [daughter  of  Sencliadli]  ;  and  the  judgments  of  Dian- 
cecJit  [the  Tuatli  De  Daiuhui  Doctor]  in  matters  relating  to 
medical  doctors.  Although  these  were  thus  first  ordered  at 
this  time,  the  nobles  of  the  men  of  Erinn  (subsequently)  insis- 
ted on  judgment  and  eloquence  (advocacy)  being  allowed  to 
persons  according  to  rank  in  the  Bretlia  Nemheadh  (laws  of 
ranks) ;  and  so  each  man  usurped  the  profession  of  another 
again,  until  this  great  meeting  assembled  around  Cormac. 
They  then  again  separated  the  professors  of  every  art  from 
each  other  in  that  great  meeting,  and  each  of  them  was  or- 
dained to  his  legitimate  profession". 

And  thus  when  Cormac  came  to  the  sovereignty  of  Erinn, 
he  found  that  Conor  s  regulations  had  been  disregarded ;  and 
this  was  what  induced  the  nobles  to  propose  to  him  a  new 
organization,  in  accordance  with  the  advancement  and  progress 
of  the  people,  from  the  former  period.  And  this  Cormac  did ; 
for  he  ordered  a  new  code  of  laws  and  regulations  to  be  drawn 
up,  extending  to  all  classes  and  professions.  He  also  put  the 
state  or  court  regulations  of  the  Teach  Midhchuarta^  or  Great 
Banqueting  House  of  Tara,  on  a  new  and  permanent  footing; 
and  revived  obsolete  tests  and  ordeals,  and  instituted  some 
important  new  ones ;  thus  making  the  law  of  Testimony  and 
Evidence  as  perfect  and  safe  as  it  could  be  in  such  times. 

If  we  take  this,  and  various  other  descriptions  of  Cormac's 
character  as  a  man,  a  king,  a  scholar,  a  judge,  and  a  warrior, 
into  account,  we  shall  see  that  he  was  no  ordinary  prince ;  and 
that  if  he  had  not  impressed  the  nation  with  a  full  sense  of  his 
great  superiority  over  his  predecessors  and  those  who  came 
after  him,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  have  been  specially 
selected  from  all  the  rest  of  the  line  of  monarchs,  to  be  made 
above  all  the  possessor  of  such  excellences. 

Such  a  man  could  scarcely  have  carried  out  his  various  be- 
hests, and  the  numerous  provisions  of  his  comprehensive  enact- 
ments, without  some  written  medium.  And  it  is  no  unwar- 
rantable presumption  to  suppose  that,  either  by  liis  own  hand. 
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or,  at  least,  in  his  own  time,  by  his  command,  his  laws  were    lect.  it. 
committed  to  writing ;  and  when  we  possess  very  ancient  tes-  ^^  j^^^ 
timony  to  this  effect,  I  can  see   no  reason  for  rejecting  it,  or  andiegai 
even  tor  casting  a  doubt  upon  the  statement.  K[igS-niac 

It  is  not  probable  that  any  laws  or  enactments  forged  at  a  ^^''^  ^*'*'" 
later  period,  could  be  imposed  on  a  people  who  possessed  in 
such  abundance  the  means  of  testing  the  genuineness  of  their 
origin,  by  recourse  to  other  sources  of  information;  and  the 
same  arguments  which  apply  in  the  case  of  the  Saltair  of  Tara, 
may  be  used  in  regard  to  another  work  assigned  to  Cormac,  of 
which  mention  will  be  presently  made.  Nor  is  this  all,  but 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  deny  that  a  book,  such  as  the 
Saltair  of  Tara  is  represented  to  have  been,  was  in  existence  at 
Tara  a  long  time  before  Cormac's  reign ;  and  that  Cormac  only 
altered  and  enlarged  it  to  meet  the  circumstances  of  his  own  times. 

These  bards  and  druids,  of  which  our  ancient  records  make 
such  frequent  mention,  must  have  had  some  mode  of  perpetuating 
their  arts,  else  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  those  arts  to 
have  been  transmitted  so  faithfully  and  fully  as  we  know  they 
were.  It  is  true  that  the  student  in  the  learning  of  the  File  is 
said  to  have  spent  some  twelve  years  in  study,  before  he  was  pro- 
nounced an  adept ;  and  this  may  be  supposed  to  imply  that  the 
instruction  was  verbal ;  but  we  have  it  from  various  writers,  even 
as  late  as  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  that  it  was 
customary  with  the  medical,  law,  and  civil  students  of  these 
times,  to  read  the  classics  and  study  their  professions  for  twenty 
years. 

All  this  is  indeed  but  presumptive  CAadence  of  the  possession 
of  writmg  by  the  Irish  in  the  time  of  Cormac ;  but,  from  other 
soiu'ces  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  art  existed  here  long 
antecedent  to  his  reign:  this  subject  is,  however,  of  too  great 
extent  and  importance  to  admit  of  its  full  discussion  at  present. 

There  still  exists,  I  should  state  to  you,  a  Law  Tract,  attri- 
buted to  Cormac.  It  is  called  the  Book  of  Acaill ;  and  is  always 
found  annexed  to  a  Law  Treatise  by  Cennfaelad  the  learned, 
who  died  in  a.d.  077.  The  following  prclace  alwavs  prefixed 
to  this  first  work  gives  its  history. — [Sec  original  in  Appendix, 
No.  XXVIL] 

"The    locus'-''^^  of  the   Book  was   AicUl  (or  Acaill^  pron: 

(2«>  It  was  always  tlio  liabit  of  the  old  Irish  writers  to  state  four  circum- 
stances oonccniinL!;  tlie  cunijiosition  of  their  works:  the  i)lace  at  which  they 
were  >\Titten  (or  tlic  locus  of  the  work,  aeconlin-x  to  the  form  here  used),— the 
date, — the  name  of  the  author, — and  the  occasion  or  circumstances  which  susx- 
gested  the  imdertakirij;.  These  forms  were  adhered  to  by  writers  usinj;  the 
native  lanpiaj^e  down  even  to  the  time  of  the  Four  Masters,  as  will  bo  seen 
in  a  subsniuent  Lecture  (VIII.),  on  the  vai'ious  works  of  the  OClerys. 
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LECT.  II. 

Of  the  Book 
of  Acaill. 


Of  Cennfae  ■ 
lad. 


AkllF),  near  Teamair  [Tara] ;  and  the  time  of  it  was  the 
time  of  Cairhre  Lifeackair  (Cairbrc  of  the  Lilfey),  son  of 
Cormac,  and  tlie  person  [author]  of  it  was  Cormac;  and 
the  cause  of  making  it  was,  the  bUnding  of  Cormac's  eye 
by  Aengus  Gahuaidech  (Aengus  of  the  poisoned  spear),  after 
the  abduction  of  the  daughter  of  Sorar,  son  of  Art  Corb, 
by  Cellach,  the  son  of  Cormac.  This  Aengus  Gahuaidech 
was  an  Aire  Echta  (an  avenging  chief)  at  this  time,  avenging 
the  wrongs  of  his  tribe  in  the  territories  of  Luighne  (Leyney) ; 
and  he  went  into  the  house  of  a  woman  there,  and  forcibly 
drank  milk  there.  "  It  would  be  fitter  for  you",  said  the  wo- 
man, "  to  avenge  your  brother's  daughter  on  Cellach,  the  son  of 
Cormac,  than  to  consume  my  food  forcibly".  And  books  do  not 
record  that  he  committed  any  evil  upon  the  woman's  person ;  but 
he  went  forward  to  Teamair;  and  it  was  after  sunset  he  reached 
Teamair;  and  it  was  prohibited  at  Teamair  to  take  a  champion's 
arms  into  it  after  sunset ;  but  only  the  arms  that  happened  to 
be  in  it ;  and  Aengus  took  Cormac's  Crimall  (bloody  spear)  down 
off  its  rack  (as  he  was  passing  in)  and  gave  a  thrust  of  it  into 
Ceallach,  son  of  Cormac,  which  killed  him ;  and  its  angle  struck 
Cormac's  eye,  so  that  he  remained  half  blind ;  and  its  heel  struck 
in  the  back  of  the  steward  of  Teamair^  when  drawing  it  out 
of  Cellach,  and  killed  him ;  and  it  was  prohibited  to  a  king 
with  a  blemish  to  be  in  Teamair;  and  Cormac  was  sent  out  to 
be  cured  to  Aicill,  near  Teamair;  and  Teamar  could  be  seen 
from  Aicill^  and  Aicill  could  not  be  seen  from  Teamar ;  and 
the  sovereignty  of  Erinn  was  (then)  given  to  Cairhre  Lifea- 
ckair^ the  son  of  Cormac;  and  it  was  then  this  book  was  com- 
piled ;  and  that  which  is  Cormac's  share  in  it  is  every  place  where 
"j5/ai" (immunity)  occurs,  and  ^''  Ameic  arafeiser''^  (my  son  would 
you  know) ;  and  Cenndfaelad's  share  is,  everything  from  that 
out".       ^  \ 

Such  is  the  account  of  this  curious  tract,  as  found  prefixed  to 
all  the  copies  of  it  that  we  now  know ;  and,  though  the  compo- 
sition of  this  preface  must  be  of  a  much  later  date  than  Cor- 
mac's time,  still  it  bears  internal  evidence  of  great  antiquity. 

Cormac's  book  is,  as  I  have  observed,  always  found  prefixed 
to  the  laws  compiled  by  Cennfaclad  just  mentioned.  This 
Cennfaclad  had  been  an  Ulster  warrior,  but,  happening  to  re- 
ceive a  fracture  of  the  skull,  at  the  battle  of  Magh  Rath,  fought 
A.D.  634,  he  wascanied  to  be  cured,  to  the  house  of  Bricin*-^^^  of 


(27)  The  reader  will  please  to  observe,  once  for  all,  that  the  letter  c  is  in  the 
Gaedhlic  always  pronounced  liard,  or  like  the  English  k;  it  never  has  the  soft 
sound  of  an  s,  even  before  an  e  or  an  i. 
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Tuaim  Drecain,  where  tliere  were  tliree  scKools,  namely :  a  Lite-   lect.  ir. 
rary  (or  Classical)  school;  a  Fenechas.  or  Law  school:  and  a,,  ^  „   . 

1         1      />  T^  AT         1  •!         1  11'  •  1       •  Of  the  Book 

school  of  i  octry.  And,  whilst  there,  and  listening  to  the  mstruc-  of  Acaui. 
tions  given  to  the  pupils,  and  the  subtle  discussions  of  the  schools, 
his  memory,  which,  before,  was  not  very  good,  became  clear 
and  retentive,  so  that  whatever  he  heard  in  the  day  (it  is  re- 
corded) he  remembered  at  night;  and  thus,  he  finally  came  to 
be  a  master  in  the  arts  of  the  three  schools,  reducing  what  he 
had  heard  in  each  to  order,  and  committing  it  to  verse,  wdiich 
he  first  wrote  upon  slates  and  tablets,  and  afterwards  in  a 
White  Book,  in  verse.  The  Fenechas,  or  law  part  only,  of 
this  book,  is  that  now  found  annexed  to  Cormac's  treatise. 
These  laws,  however,  are  not  in  verse  now.  And,  whether  the 
laws  at  present  known,  in  connection  with  CennfaeladJis  name, 
are  of  his  own  composition,  or  those  he  learned  in  the  schools 
here  mentioned,  is  not  certain.  The  explanation  of  the  word 
Aicill,  as  well  as  the  circumstances  just  mentioned  respecting 
Cennfaeladh,  occurs  in  the  following  passage,  in  continuation  of 
that  last  quoted. — [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XXVIII.] 

^^AiciU  [is  derived]  from  Uch  Oil  [the  Great  Lamenta- 
tion], which  A  {cell,  the  daughter  of  Cairbre  \_Cai7'bre  Nlafear, 
monarch  of  Erinn],  made  there,  lamenting  Ere,  the  son  of 
Cairbre,  her  brother ;  and  here  is  a  proof  of  it : — 

"  The  daughter  of  Cairbre,  that  died,^^^^ 
And  of  Feidelm,  the  ever-blooming, 
Of  grief  for  Ere,  beautiful  her  part. 
Who  was  slain  in  revenge  of  Cuchulainn". 

"  Or,  it  was  Aicell,  the  wife  of  Ere,  son  of  Cairbre,  that  died  of 
gi'ief  for  her  husband  there,  when  he  was  killed  by  Conall  Cear- 
nach  (in  revenge  of  Cuchulainn) ;  and  this  is  a  proof  of  it : — 

"  Conall  Cearnach,  that  brought  Erc's  head 
To  the  side  of  Temair,  at  the  third  hour ; 
Sad  the  deed  that  of  it  came. 
The  breaking  of  AcailFs  noble  heart". 

*'  If  there  was  established  law  at  the  time  the  ei'ic  (reparation) 
which  was  paid  for  this  crime  (against  Cormac,  etc.) — provided 
it  was  on  free  wagcs^^^  Ma(jh  Bregh  (Bregia)  was  held — was  the 

(28)  Tlicsc  two  verses  are  taken  from  the  ancient  Dinxsenchus,  but  tliere  is 
no  authority  for  the  second  version  to  be  found  in  the  copy  of  tliat  tract,  pre- 
served in  the  Book  of  Ballyniote.  The  poem  from  wliich  they  are  taken,  and 
which  gives  the  oriji^in  of  the  place  called  Acaill,  was  written  by  Cinaeth  or 
Kenneth  O'Hartigan,  who  died  a.d.  1^73,  and,  consequently,  this  account,  in  its 
present  state,  of  the  Hook  of  Acaill,  was  written  after  the  writing  of  the  poem. 

(29)  jP|.gg  wages. — That  is,  if  they  had  only  held  their  lands  and  original  stock, 
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LECT.  II.  same  as  if  free  wages  had  been  given  to  lialf  of  them,  and  base 
Of  the  1500k  ^^^^o^s  to  the  othor  lialf,  so  tliat  one  lialf  of  them  would  be  in 
oiAcaiii.      free  service,  and  the  other  half  in  base  service. 

"If  free  wages  were  not  on  them  at  all,  the  eric  which  should 
be  paid  there  was  the  same  as  if  free  wages  had  been  given  to 
the  half  of  them  and  base  wages  to  the  other  half,  so  that  half 
of  them  would  be  in  free  service,  and  the  other  half  in  base 
service. 

"  If  there  was  not  established  law  there,  every  one's  right 
would  be  according  to  his  strength. ^^°^ 

"  And  they  (Aengus's  tribe)  left  the  territory,  and  they  went 
to  the  south.  They  are  the  Deise  (Decies  or  Deasys)  of  Port 
Laeghaire  or  Port  Lairge  (Waterford)  from  that  time  down. 

"  Its  (the  book's)  locus  and  time,  as  regards  Cormac,  so  far. 

"In  regard  to  Cennfaelad,  however,  the  locus  of  [his  part  of] 
it  was  Doire  Lurain^  and  the  time  of  it  was  the  time  of  [the 
Monarch]  Aedh  Mac  Ainmerech,  and  its  person  [i.e.  author] 
was  Cennfaelad,  and  the  cause  of  compiling  it,  his  brain  of  for- 
getfulness  ha\ang  been  extracted  from  Cennfaelad's  head  after 
having  been  cloven  in  the  battle  of  Magh  Rath^^'^  [a.d.  634]. 

"  The  three  victories  of  that  battle  were :  the  defeat  of  Congal 
Claen,  in  his  falsehood,  by  Domnall,  in  his  truthfulness;  and 
SuibhnS,  the  maniac,  to  become  a  maniac ;  and  it  is  not  Suihh- 
nes  becoming  a  maniac  that  is  (considered)  a  victory,  but  all 
the  stories  and  all  the  poems  which  he  left  after  him  in  Erinn ; 
and  it  was  not  a  victory  that  his  brain  of  forgetfulness  was  ex- 
tracted from  Cennfaelad's  head,  but  what  he  left  of  noble  book 
works  after  him  in  Erinn.  He  had  been  carried  to  be  cured  to 
the  house  of  [St.]  Bricin,  of  Tuaim  Drecain^  and  there  were 
three  schools  in  the  town,  a  school  of  classics,  and  a  school  of 

which  was  the  wages,  or  rath^  on  the  condition  of  certain  personal  services,  and 
the  payment  of  a  certain  rent  every  third  year, — whicli  -was  called  saer-rath,  or 
free  wages, — they  should  be  now  reduced,  one  half  the  tribe,  to  base  wages, 
which  amounted  to  a  species  of  slavery,  under  wbicli  they  were  forced  to  pay 
every  year  what  the  parties  on  free  wages  paid  but  every  third  year.  And  even 
though  according  to  the  second  clause  the  lands  were  not  held  by  them  on  wages 
at  all,  but  as  independent  inheritors  (that  is,  owners  owing  only  an  acknow- 
ledgment to  the  king,  with  such  contributions  only  as  they  pleased),  which 
they  were,  being  the  descendants  of  Fiacha  Suidhe,  the  brother  of  Conn  of 
the  Hundred  Battles,  and  consequently  cousins  to  Cormac  himself, — even  then 
they  were  reduced  to  the  state  of  one  half  of  them  becoming  free  vassals,  and 
the  other  half  base  vassals,  their  hereditary  title  to  their  lands  having  become 
for  ever  forfeited. 

(30)  Tliere  is  a  most  curious  and  important  account  of  the  trial  and  decision  in 
this  ancient  case,  preserved  in  the  ancient  Irish  Manuscript  lately  purchased 
in  London  for  tlie  Royal  Irish  Academy,  through  the  hberality  and  fine  na- 
tional spirit  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  of  T.C.D. 

(31)  See  The  Battle  of  Mayh  Rath,  edited  by  John  O'Donovan,  LL.D.,  for 
the  Irish  Archaeological  Society;  1842. 
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Fenechas  (laws),  and  a  school  of  Filidhecltt  (philosophy,  poetry,   lect.  ii. 
etc.);  and  everything  that  he  used  to  hear  of  what  the  three  ^^^,,^3^^,^ 
schools  spoke  every  day  he  used  to  have  of  clear  memory  [i.e.^  otAcaui. 
perfectly  by  rote]  every  night ;  and  he  put  a  clear  thread  of 
poetry  to  them  [i.e.,  put  them  into  verse]  ;  and  he  wrote  them 
on  stones  and  on  tables,  and  he  put  them  into  a  vellum-book"/^^^ 
The  whole  of  this  volume,  comprising  the  parts  ascribed  to 
the  King  Cormac,   and  those  said  to  be  Cennfaelad's,  form  a 
very  important  section  of  our  ancient  national  institutes,  known 
as  the  Brehon  Laws ;  but  it  does  not,  for  the  reason  I  before 
alluded  to,  fall  within  my  province  to  deal  with   those  laws 
farther  on  the  present  occasion. 

(32)  The  latter  portion  of  this  passage  is  somewhat  more  minutely  given  in 
another  MS.  version  (T.C.D.  Library,  II.  3.  18.  p.  399),  as  follows:— 

*'  And  wliere  he  was  cured  was  at  Tuaim  Drecain,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
three  streets,  between  the  houses  of  the  three  professors  {Sal),  namely,  a  pro- 
fessor of  Fe7ic('has,  a  professor  of  Filidhecht,  and  a  professor  of  Leighenn 
(classics).  And  all  that  the  three  schools  taught  (or  six)ke)  each  day,  he  had, 
through  the  sharpness  of  his  intellect,  each  night ;  and  so  mucli  of  it  as  he 
wished  to  sliow,  he  put  into  poetical  arrangement,  and  it  was  written  by  him 
into  white  books".     [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XXVIII.] 
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LECTURE  III. 


[Delivored  March  20,  1855.] 


ent  Annals. 


Of  the  synchronisms  of  Flann  of  Monasterboice.  Of  the  Chronological  Poem 
of  Gilla  Caemhain.  Of  Tiyhernach  the  Annalist.  Of  the  foundation  of 
Clonniacnois.  The  Annals. — I.  The  Annals  of  Tighernach.  Of  the 
Foundation  of  E mania,  and  of  the  Ultonian  dynasty. 

In  shortly  sketcliing  for  you  some  account  of  our  lost  books  of 
history,  and  in  endeavouring  to  suggest  to  you  what  must  have 
been  the  general  state  of  learning  at  and  before  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  by  our  national  Apostle,  I  have,  in  fact,  opened 
the  whole  subject  of  these  lectures:  the  MS.  materials  existing 
in  our  ancient  language  for  a  real  history  of  Erinn.  Let  us 
now  proceed  at  once  to  the  consideration  of  the  more  important 
branches  of  those  materials ;  and,  first,  of  the  extent  and  charac- 
ter of  our  national  annals,  and  their  importance  in  the  study 
of  our  history. 
Of  the  anci-  The  princi]3al  Annals  now  remaining  in  the  Gaedhlic  lan- 
guage, and  of  which  we  have  any  accurate  knowledge,  are 
known  as : — the  Annals  of  Tighernach  (pron :  nearly  "  Teer- 
nagh")  ; — the  Annals  of  Senait  Mac  Manus  (a  compilation  now 
better  known  as  the  Annals  of  Ulster) ; — the  Annals  of  Inis  Mac 
Nerinn  in  Loch  Ce  (erroneously  called  the  Annals  of  Kilro- 
nan)  ; — the  Annals  of  Innisfallen ; — the  Annals  now  known  as 
the  Annals  of  Boyle ; — the  Annals  now  known  as  the  Annals 
of  Connacht ; — the  Annals  o^Dun  na  n-Gall  (Donegall),  or  those 
of  the  Four  Masters ; — and  lastly,  the  Chronicum  Scotorum. 

Besides  these  we  have  also  the  Annals  of  Clonmacnois,  a 
compilation  of  the  same  class,  which  was  translated  into  English 
in  1627,  but  of  which  the  original  is  unfortunately  not  now 
accessible  or  known  to  exist. 

With  regard  to  annals  in  other  languages  relating  to  Ireland, 
I  need  only  allude  to  the  Latin  Annals  of  Multifernan,  of 
Grace,  of  Pembridge,  Clyn,  etc.,  published  by  the  Irish  Archaeo- 
logical Society. 

At  the  head  of  our  list  I  have  placed  the  Annals  of  Tigher- 
nach, a  composition,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  of  a  very  re- 
markable character,  whether  we  take  into  account  the  early 
period  at  which  these  annals  were  written,  namely,  the  close  of 
the  eleventh  century,  or  the  amount  of  historical  research,  the 
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judicious  care,  and  the  scholarlike  discrimination,  which  distin-  lkct.  hi. 
guish  the  compiler.     These  annals  have  accordingly  been  con-  ^^^^^ 
sidcred  by  many  to  constitute,  if  not  our  earliest,  at  least  one  of  ciironoio- 
the  most  important  of  our  historical  records  now  extant.  iiLt'orians. 

H'ow  far  the  arrangement  of  events  and  the  chronology  ob- 
served in  most  of  our  annals  are  to  be  ascribed  to  Tighernach, 
is  a  matter  that  cannot  now  be  clearly  determined.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  there  were  careful  and  industrious  chroniclers 
and  chronologists  before  his  time,  with  whose  works  he  was 
doubtless  well  acquainted. 

From  a  very  early  period,  we  find  notices  of  chroniclers  and 
historical  compilers.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  royal  his- 
torian, Cormac  Mac  Art,  and  also  the  author  of  the  Ciii  JJrornd 
Sneachta.  From  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  century  we  meet, 
amongst  many  others,  the  names  of  Amergin  Ifac  Amalr/aidh, 
author  of  the  Dinn  SecmcJtas;  Cennfaeladh;  and  Acngus  Ceil<^ 
l)e.  From  the  year  800  to  the  year  1000,  we  find  Maolmura 
of  0th an  ;  Cormac  Mac  Cuileannain;  Flann  Mac  Lonan  ; 
Eodiaidli  O'Flinn :  and  Cinaeth  or  Kcnnett  O'Hartiijfan.  In  the 
eleventh  century  the  historical  compilers  are  still  more  frequent : 
the  chief  names  in  this  period  are,  those  of  Cua7i  O'Lochain; 
Colman  CSeasnan;  Flann  Mainistrech^  or  of  the  Monastery, 
and  Gilla  Caemliain.  The  two  latter  lived  in  the  same  cen- 
tury with  Tighernach  ;  Flann,  the  professor  of  St.  Buithes 
Monastery  (or  Monasterboice),  who  died  a.d.  1056 ;  and  Gilla 
Caemliain^  a  wiitcr  who  died  a.d.  1072,  the  translator  into 
Gaedhlic  of  Nennius'  history  of  the  Britons.  Of  these,  as  they 
were  contemporaries  of  Tighernach,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give 
some  account,  before  we  proceed  to  consider  more  particularly 
the  Annals  of  that  author. 


Flann  compiled  very  extensive  historical  synchronisms,  which  or  the  syn- 
have  been  much  respected  by  some  of  the  most  able  modern  naim'of 
writers  on  early  Irish  history,  such  as  Ussher,  "Ware,  Father  John  "a^^toibo 

■f  1/1  1  /-M        "^         .  T  •  T  111  -1  (^^I.     Cell 


.Mo- 

boico 


of  Cambrensis  E versus),  OTlaherty,  and  Charles  O'Conor. 

The  svnehrouisms  of  Flann  o-o  back  to  the  most  remote 
periods,  and  form  an  excellent  abridgment  of  universal  historv. 
After  synchronizing  the  chiefs  of  various  lines  of  the  children 
of  Adam  in  the  east,  the  author  points  out  what  monarchs  of 
the  Assyrians,   Modes,   Persians,   and   Greeks,  and  what  em- 

I^erors  of  the  Romans,  were  contemporary  with  the  kings  of 
"^rinn  and  the  leaders  of  its  various  early  colonists,  beginning 
with  Ninus,  the  son  of  Belus,  and  coining  down  to  the  fii*st  of 
tlie  Roman  emperors,  Julius  Caesar,  who  was  contemporary  with 
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LECT.  III.  Eochaklh  Feidhlech,  a  monarcli  of  Erinn  wlio  died  more  than 
Of  the  s  i\  ^^^^^  ^  century  before  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord.  The  parallel 
ciironisms  of  Hncs  arc  then  continued  from  Juhus  Ca3sar  and  his  Irish  con- 
iiastciboico''  temporary  Eocliaidli  Feidldech^  down  to  the  Emperors  Theo- 
tury)^^'^  dosius  the  Third,  and  Leo  the  Third,  and  their  contemj^orary 
Ferghal,  son  of  Maelduin,  monarch  of  Erinn,  who  was  killed 
A.D.  718. 

Flann  makes  use  of  the  length  and  periods  of  the  reigns  of 
the  emperors  to  illustrate  and  show  the  consistency  of  the 
chronology  of  the  Irish  reigns,  throughout  this  long  list. 

After  this  he  throws  the  whole  series,  from  Julius  Caesar 
down,  into  periods  of  100  years  each,  grouping  the  emperors 
of  Rome  and  the  kings  of  Erinn  in  each  century  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  Thus,  he  takes  one  hundred  years,  from  the 
first  year  of  Julius  Caesar  to  the  twelfth  year  of  Claudius. 
Five  emperors  will  be  found  to  have  reigned  within  this  time, 
namely,  Julius,  Octavius,  Tiberius,  CaHgula,  and  Claudius. 
The  Irish  parallel  period  to  this  will  be  found  in  the  one  hun- 
dred years  from  the  eighth  year  of  Eocliaidh  Feidhlech  to  the 
fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Lughaidh  Riabh  Derg.  Six  mo- 
narch s  ruled  in  Erinn  during  that  term,  namely,  Eocliaidh 
Eeidhlech,  Eocliaidh  A  iremh,  his  brother ;  Edersgel  Mac  lar, 
Nuadlia  Neclit^  Conaire  Mdr,  and  Lughaidh  Riahh  Derg. 

A  second  period  of  one  hundred  years,  in  Flann's  computa- 
tions, extends  from  the  second  last  year  of  Claudius  to  the 
eighteenth  year  of  Antoninus  Pius.  Thirteen  emperors  reigned 
within  that  time.  There  were  also  one  hundred  years  from  the 
fifth  year  of  Lughaidh  Riahh  Derg,  monarch  of  Erinn,  to  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Elim  Mac  Conrach,  and  seven  monarchs 
governed  in  that  space  of  time,  namely,  Conchobhar  or  Conor, 
Crimthann,  Cairhre,  Fearadhach,  Fiatach,  Fiacha,  and  Elim 
MacConrach  himself. 

And  so  Flann  continues  down  to  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Leo,  and  Ferghal  Mac  Maelduin^  King  of  Erinn,  who  was  killed 
A.D.  718.  That  portion  of  the  work  which  carries  down  the 
synchronisms  to  Julius  Caesar  is  next  summed  up  in  a  poem  of 
which  there  are  tw^o  copies,  one  of  1096,  and  the  other  of  1220 
lines,  intended  no  doubt  to  assist  the  student  in  committing  to 
memory  the  substance  of  the  synchronisms  (Lecain;  fol.  20.  36). 
There  is  another  chronological  piece  of  curious  interest  and 
of  very  considerable  value,  which  was  also  probably  composed 
by  Flann,  or  at  least  that  j)ortion  of  it  which  precedes  a.d. 
1056,  the  year  of  Flann's  death.  It  comprises  a  list  of  the  reigns 
of  the  monarchs  of  Ireland,  with  those  of  the  contemporary  pro- 
vincial kings,  and  also  of  the  kings  of  Scotland.    This  synchro- 


ERRATUM. 

[The  error  corrected  below  uiiliapi)ily  escaped  the  author's  eye  until  after 
the  slieet  containinj;  the  Li.st  of  Errata  was  printed  off.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
unfortunate  tliat  could  have  occurred  in  cojjying  for  the  press  the  original 
IMS.  of  the  Lectures;  yet  it  is  not  one  tiiat  can  mislead  scholars,  wlio  will  at 
once  detect  it,  as  the  (lescent  of  the  two  separate  families  of  Euchaidh  AJidn- 
reainhar  and  CoUa  Uuis  happens  to  be  so  well  known  to  readers  both  of  Irish 
aud  Scottish  History.] 


At  Page  55,  line  'J  Ciustead  of  the  paragraph  as  it  now  stands,  read :) 

It  was,  he  says,  in  tlie  year  498  that  Fergus  Mor  and  his 
brothers  went  into  Scotland.  They  were  the  sons  oi  Ere,  the 
son  o^ Eochaidli  Jhihuireamhar,  whose  father  Aengus  Firt  was 
the  Twelfth  in  descent  from  Eochaidh  or  Cairhre  Riada,  from 
wliom  the  "  Dalriads"  of  Albain  and  of  Erinn  derive  their 
name.  The  renowned  Colla  Uais,  who,  with  his  brothers, 
overthrew  the  Ulster  dynasty  and  destroyed  the  palace  of 
Emania,  had  a  son  Eochaidh,  who  had  a  son  Ere,  whose  son 
Muirehertaeh  Mac  Eire  was  the  ancestor  of  the  MacDonnells, 
Lords  of  the  Isles,  and  of  other  great  families  in  Scotland. 
{Eochaidh  and  Eqx,  the  son  and  grandson  of  Colla  Uais,  must 
not  be  confomided  with  Eochaidh  and  Ere,  the  son  and  grand- 
son o^  Aenghus  Firt)  Our  tract  says  that,  from  the  Battle  of 
Ocha,  AD.  478,  to  the  death  of  the  monarch,  Diarmaid,  son  of 
Fergus  Cerrheoil,  there  was  a  space  of  Eighty  years.  There 
were  four  monarchs,  etc. 


[As  a  passage  of  so  much  importance  has  been  erroneously  printed  in  the 
text,  the  reader  will  probably  desire  to  have  the  very  words  of  Flann,  of  whose 
account  only  an  abstract  was  given  in  the  Lecture.  They  are  as  follows, — 
from  the  Book  of  Lecain,  (fol.  23,  a,  a.)  : — 

■pichebtiA'DAin  o  cAch  Ocliu  con-  Twenty  years  from  the  battle  of 

•oecACAix  cbAnriA  ei|\c  IDic  ecliAch  Ocha,   till    the  sons  of  Ere,  son  of 

niuin'0]AeniAi|\  in  -ALbAin  .i.  fe  mic  Echaidh  Muinnremar  went  into  Al- 

©i]Ac  .1.  -OA  Aenguf,  -OA  booiAn,  "oa  bain,  i.  e.,  the  six  sons  of  Ere,  i.  e., 

■peiAju]".     0C0C1111.  btiAX)Ain   o  chAch  two  Aenr/us\  two  Loams,  two  Fer- 

OcViA  CO  bA-p  "OiAjAtiiAUA  ITlic  ^^1^-  gus\      Four  Score*  years  from  the 

jufA  CiiApbeoib.  .1111.  -jAi  -po]A  epinn,  battle    of    Ocha,    till    the   death   of 

^]Mf  in  |\epn  .1.  bujAi'o  ITIac  tAe-  Diarmait,  son  of   Fergus   CirrhheoiU 

5Ai|\e,  iniii|AceiACAc  iriAc  e|vcA,  UuA-  Tour  kings  upon  Erinn  during  that 

cAbtllAebrA^Ab,  "OiApmAic  1TlAC  petv-  time:    i.    e.,    Lugaidh,   son   of   Lae^ 

ju-pA  Ci|A]VDeoit.     Coic  -pij;  -poiA  Ab-  ghair€;    Muirehertaeh,   son   of  Ere; 

DAin  i?|M  pn    .1.    "Pep^tif  rno|\  tnAC  Tuathal  Maelgarhh ;   Diarmait,    son 

ei]\cc,  Oen^up  tnopv  niAC  eiiAcc,  "Oo-  of  Fergus  Cirrbheoil.  Five  kings  upon 

mAnj;o]\u  111  ac   V^1^5wr^5  Coni^Abb  Albain  during  this  time;  i.  e.,  Fer- 

ITlAC  "OomAnjoiiAu,  5Ab|AAn  idac  "Oo-  gus  Mdr,  son  of  Free  ;  Aengus  Mor, 

TnAn5Ui]\u.  son  of  Erce ;  Domangort,  son  of  Fer- 
gus ;  Comgall,  son  of  Domangort ; 
Gabran,  son  of  Domangort, 

*  The  writer  of  the  Book  of  Lecain  writes  this  ^'?ciiii,  instead  of  nii.oc^c,  by 
mistake. 
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nological  list  commences  with  Laeghaire^  who  succeeded  to  the  lect.  m. 
sovereiirnty  in  tlie  year  of  our  Lord  429,  and  it  is  carried  down  ^,,^  ^ 

1        n         1        r-    1*-    •      7  7    r\1l^    •  •       t  t -x  t\      '  c  OftheSyn- 

to  the  death  ol  Muirc  I  Lear  tacit  U  linen,  m  lily,  sixty-iive  years  c»ironi»iii»  of 
after  Flann's  death.  Who  the  continuator  of  Flann  may  have  nasterboke"^ 
been  we  do  not  now  know.  ti^)^^°' 

It  may  be  interesting  to  give  tlie  following  abstract  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  Flann's  synchronisms  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  as  it 
shows  their  connection  with  the  royal  lines  of  Erinn. 

It  was,  he  says,  in  the  year  498  that  Fergus  Mor  and  his 
brothers  went  into  Scotland.  They  were  the  sons  of  Ere,  the 
son  of  EoclLaidli  Muinreamhar^  whose  father  was  the  renowned 
Colla  Uaisj  who,  with  his  brothers,  overthrew  the  Ulster  dynasty 
and  destroyed  the  palace  of  Emania.  Miiircliertach  Mac  Eirc^ 
one  of  the  brothers,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  MacDonnclls,  Lords 
of  the  Isles,  and  of  other  gi'cat  families  in  Scotland.  Our  tract 
says  that  from  the  Battle  of  Ocha,  a.d.  478,  to  the  death  of  the 
monarch,  Diarmaid^  son  of  Fergus  Cerrheoil,  there  Avas  a  space 
of  eighty  years.  There  were  four  monarchs  of  Erinn  within 
that  time,  namely,  LiKjhaidh^  son  o£  Laejjhaire;  Aluirchertacli, 
son  of  Ere ;  Tnathal  Mael  Garhh;  and  Diarmaid.  There  were 
five  kings  of  Scotland  to  correspond  with  these  four  of  Erinn, 
namely,  the  above  Fergus  Mor;  his  brother,  Aengus  Mor; 
Domangort,  the  son  of  Fergus ;  Comgall,  the  son  of  Domangort ; 
and  Gabran,  the  son  of  Domangort. 

The  parallel  provincial  kings  of  Erinn  follow,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enumerate  them  here. 

The  first  part  of  the  synchronisms  ascribed  to  Flann  is  lost 
from  the  Book  of  Lecan,  but  it  is  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Bally- 
mote  (fob  (),  a.)  ;  and  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  their  tenor  in 
the  latter  book,  they  must  have  been  those  used  by  Tighernach, 
or  they  may  possibly  have  been  taken  from  an  earlier  work 
which  was  common  both  to  Tighernach  and  to  the  compiler  of 
this  tract.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  synchronism  of  Flann,  now  imper- 
fect, which  we  iind  at  the  commencement  of  Tighernach,  but 
inserted  there  after  having  been  first  subjected  to  the  critical 
examination  and  careful  balancing  of  authorities  which  gene- 
rally distinguish  that  learned  annalist. 

There  is  yet  another  important  chronological  composition  in  of  the  chro- 
existence,  to  which  I  must  here  allude:  I  mean  the  Poem  ofpjjjj^foj* 
Gilla  Caeinhain,  who  died  A.D.  1072.  ^^^'« 

This  writer  begins  by  stating  that  he  will  give  the  annals  of 
all  time,  from  the  beginnmg  of  the  world  to  his  own  period. 
He  computes  the  several  periods  from  the  Creation  to  the  De- 
luge, from  the  Deluge  to  Abraham,  from  Abraham  to  David, 
and  from  David  to  the  Babylonian   Captivity,  etc.     From  the 


Caemhain. 
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LECT.  Ill  Creation  to  the  Incarnation  lie  counts  3952  years.  (This  is 
Of  the  writ-  ^^vioiisly  tlic  comnion  Hebrew  computation.)  He  tlien  goes 
iiigs  of  Fiaim  on  to  Synchronize  the  Eastern  sovereigns  with  each  other,  and 
canuhain  aftcrwarcls  witli  the  Firbol^^s  and  Tuatha  D^  Danann  of  Erinn, 
till y)  °"      ^^^  subsequently  with  the  Milesians. 

He  carries  down  the  computation  through  several  Eastern 
and  Irish  dynasties,  giving  the  deaths  of  all  the  monarchs,  and 
of  several  of  the  provincial  kings  of  Erinn,  as  well  as  of  many 
remarkable  persons :  such  as  the  death  of  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill, 
of  Saint  Patrick,  and  of  Saint  Brigid.  He  also  notices  the  great 
mortality  of  the  seventh  century,  the  drowning  of  the  Danish 
tyrant  Turgesius,  by  King  Maelsecldainn  (or  Malachy),  etc. ; 
continuing  still  to  give  the  intervening  years,  down  to  the  death 
of  Brian  Borohnlie^  in  1014,  and  so  on  to  the  "Saxon"  battle  in 
which  the  king  of  the  Danes  was  killed,  live  years  before  the 
date  of  the  composition  of  his  poem. 

The  names  of  many  other  early  writers  on  Irish  history,  and 
even,  in  some  instances,  fragments  of  their  works,  have  come 
down  to  us ;  but  the  two  of  whose  compositions  I  have  given 
the  foregoing  brief  sketch,  are  in  many  respects  the  most  re- 
markable. 

The  short  notices  we  have  given  of  the  writings  of  Flann  and 
Gilla  Caemhain  are  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  they  were 
famihar  with  a  large  and  extensive  range  of  general  history ; 
and  their  chronological  computations,  parallels,  and  synchro- 
nisms, prove  that  they  must  have  industriously  examined  every 
possible  available  source  of  the  chief  great  nations  of  anti- 
quity. Such  learning  will  probably  seem  to  you  remarkable 
at  so  early  a  period  (a.d.  1050)  in  Ireland ;  and  even  were  it 
confined  to  churchmen,  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  evidence  of 
very  considerable  cultivation.  But  in  the  instance  of  Flann  of 
the  Monastery  we  have  proof  that  this  learning  and  cultivation 
were  not  confined  to  the  Irish  ecclesiastics ;  for  though  we  always 
find  the  name  of  Flann  associated  with  the  Monastery  of  Saint 
Buithe,  it  is  w^ell  known  that  he  was  not  in  orders.  He  is  never 
mentioned  as  an  ecclesiastic ;  and  we  know  that  he  was  married 
and  left  issue,  as  I  have  show^n  in  the  genealogical  table  pub- 
lished in  the  Celtic  Society's  edition  of  the  Battle  of  Magh 
Lena.  In  fact,  liis  employment  w^as  that  simply  of  a  lay  teacher 
in  a  great  school ;  and  he  filled  the  office  of  Fer  Legliinn,  or 
chief  professor  in  the  great  College  of  Saint  Buithe  (a  college  as 
well  lay  as  ecclesiastical),  the  ruins  of  which  may  still  perhaps  be 
seen  at  Monasterboice,  in  the  modern  county  of  Louth. 

Flann  s  death  is  noticed  by  Tighernach,  under  the  year  1056, 
thus: — "Flann,  of  the  monastery,  a  Gadelian  [i.e..,  Gaedhlic, 
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or  Irish]  author  in  history,  in  genealogy,  in  poetry,  and  in  elo-  lect.  in. 
nuence,  on  the  7th  of  the  kalends  of  December,  the  IGth  day 
ol  tlie  moon,  happily  liinslied  his  iite  m  Ohrist  . —  [oee  original  nach.  (xl 
in  Appendix,  No.  XXIX.]    The  O'Clerys,  in  the  Book  of  In-  '^'^°'"''*'^- 
vasions   (page   52),  speak  of  him  in  the  following  terms:  — 
"  Flann,  a  Saoi  of  the  wisdom,  chronicles,  and  poetry  of  the 
Gaels,  made  this  poem  on  the  Christian  kings  of  Erinn,  from 
Laeghaire  to  Maelseachlainn  Mor^  beginning,  '  The  Kings  of 
faithful  Teinar  afterwards'",  etc. — [See  original  in  Appendix, 
No.  XXIX.] 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  Flann  was  the  predecessor  of  Tiglier- 
nach ;  and  without  in  the  least  degree  derogating  from  the  well- 
earned  reputation  of  that  distinguished  annalist,  enough  of  the 
works  of  Flann  remain  to  show  that  he  was  a  scholar  of  fully 
ecj^ual  learning,  and  a  historic  investigator  of  the  greatest  merit. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Tighernach,  whose  name  stands  among 
the  first  of  Irish  annalists ;  and,  as  we  shall  see  in  investigating  the 
portions  of  his  works  which  remain  to  us,  this  position  has  been 
not  unjustly  assigned  him.  If  Ave  take  into  account  the  early 
period  at  which  he  w^rote,  the  variety  and  extent  of  his  know- 
ledge, the  accuracy  of  his  details,  and  the  scholarly  criticism 
and  excellent  judgment  he  displays,  we  must  agree  Avith  the 
opinion  expressed  by  the  Rev.  Charles  O'Conor,  that  not  one  of 
the  countries  of  northern  Europe  can  exhibit  a  historian  of  ecpial 
antiquity,  learning,  and  judgment  Avith  Tighernach.  "  No 
chronicler",  says  this  author,  "  more  ancient  than  Tighernach 
can  be  produced  by  the  northern  nations.  Nestor,  the  father  of 
Russian  history,  died  in  1113;  Snorro,  the  father  of  Icelandic 
history,  did  not  appear  until  a  century  after  Nestor;  Kadlubeck, 
the  first  historian  of  Poland,  died  in  1223;  and  Stierman  could 
not  dlscoA'cr  a  scrap  of  AA^itingin  all  SAveden  older  than  1150'\ — 
[StoAve  Catalogue,  vol.  i.,  p.  35.] 

In  this  statement,  I  may  hoAvcA'cr  observe,  the  learned  author 
makes  no  mention  of  Bede,  Gildas,  or  Nennius.  With  the  great 
ecclesiastical  historian  of  the  Saxons,  the  Irish  annalist  docs  not 
come  into  comparison,  as  he  did  not  treat  exclusively  of  Church 
history ;  but  Avitli  the  historians  of  the  Britons,  Tighernach  may 
be  most  favourably  compared. 

As  to  Tighernach's  personal  history,  but  little,  unfortunately, 
is  knoAvn.  Little  more  can  be  said  of  him  than  that  he  Avas  of 
the  Siol  Muireadhaigh^  or  INIurray-race  of  Connacht,  of  Avhich 
the  O'Conors  were  the  chief  sept ;  his  OAvn  name  was  TigJier- 
nach  O'Braolu.  He  appears  to  have  risen  to  high  consideration 
and  ecclesiastical  rank,  for  we  find  that  he  Avas  Abbot  of  the 
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INIonasteries  of  Clonmacnois  and  Roscommon,  being  styled  the 
Comliarha  or  "  Successor"  oi'  Saint  Ciaran  and  Saint  Coman. 
The  obituary  notice  in  the  Chronicum  Scotorum  runs  thus : — 
"  A.D.  1088,  Tigliernach  Ua  Braoin^  of  the  Siol  Muireadhaigh 
[the  race  of  the  O'Conors  of  Connacht,]  Comarba  of  Ciaran  of 
Cluain-mic-nois  and  of  Coman,  died". — [See  original  in  Ap- 
pendix, No.  XXX.]  The  Annals  of  Innisfallen  describe  him 
as  a  Saoi^  or  Doctor  in  "  Wisdom",  Learning,  and  Oratory;  and 
they  record  his  death  at  the  year  1088,  stating  that  he  was 
buried  at  Clonmacnois.  These  statements  are  confirmed  by 
the  Annals  of  Ulster. 


In  speaking  of  Tighernach,  I  cannot  pass  without  some  notice 
tlie  monastery  over  which  he  presided:  an  institution  of  great 
antiquity.  It  was  one  of  those  remarkable  establishments,  eccle- 
siastical and  educational,  which  seem  to  have  existed  in  great 
numbers,  and  to  have  attained  a  high  degree  of  excellence  in 
learning  in  ancient  Erinn.  Clonmacnois  would  appear  to  have 
been  amply  endowed,  and  to  have  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  royal 
patronage,  several  of  the  Kings  and  nobles  of  Meath  and  Con- 
nacht having  chosen  it  as  their  place  of  sepulture.  And  we  find 
it  mentioned,  that  in  many  of  the  great  establishments  such  as 
this,  a  very  extensive  staff  of  professors  was  maintained,  repre- 
senting all  branches  of  learning.  We  have  already  seen,  in  the 
case  of  Flann  of  the  Monastery,  that  it  was  by  no  means  neces- 
sary that  those  professors  should  be  always  ecclesiastics. 

Saint  Ciaran  was  the  founder  of  Clonmacnois.  He  was  of 
Ulster  extraction ;  but  his  father  (who  was  a  carpenter)  emi- 
grated into  Connacht,  and  settled  in  Magh  Ai  (a  plain,  of  which 
the  present  county  of  Roscommon  forms  the  chief  part) ;  and 
here  it  was  that  young  Ciaran  was  born,  in  the  year  516.  He 
studied  at  the  great  College  of  Clonard,  in  Westmeath,  under 
the  celebrated  Saint  Finnen ;  and  after  finishing  his  education 
there,  he  went  into  the  Island  of  Arann,  on  tbe  coast  of  Clare, 
to  perfect  himself  in  religious  discipline  under  the  austere  rule 
of  Saint  Enna.  He  returned  agam  to  Westmeath,  where  he 
received  from  a  friendly  chief  a  piece  of  ground  upon  which  to 
erect  a  church.  The  situation  of  this  cliurch  was  low,  and  hence 
the  church  and  locality  obtained  the  name  of  heal  Chiarain,  or 
Ciaran's  low  place. 

Saint  Ciaran,  after  some  time,  left  one  of  his  disciples  to  rule 
in  this  church,  and,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  greater  soli- 
tude, retired  into  the  island  called  Inis  Ainghin,  in  the  Shannon, 
now  included  in  the  barony  of  Kilkenny  West,  in  the  modern 
county  of  Westmeath.     Here  he  founded  another  church,  the 
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ruins  (or  site)  of  wKich  bear  his  name  to  this  day.  But  the  fame  lect.  ni. 
of  his  wisdom,  learning,  and  sanctity,  soon  brought  round  him  Qf^^^^^^ 
such  a  number  of  disciples  and  followers,  that  the  limits  of  the  nastcryof 
island  were  insufficient  for  them,  and  he  therefore  resolved  once  nJu™*^' 
more  to  return  to  the  main  land  of  Westmeath.    This  was  in  the 
year  538,  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  T'uathal  Maelgarbli^  mo- 
narch of  Erinn. 

This  Tuathal  (pron:  "Toohal")  was  the  third  in  descent 
from  the  celebrated  monarch  Niall,  known  in  history  as  Niall 
of  the  Nine  Hostages ;  and  at  the  time  that  he  came  to  the 
throne  there  was  another  young  prince  of  the  same  race  and  of 
equal  claims  to  the  succession  of  Tara,  namely,  Diarmaid,  the 
son  of  Fergus  Cerrhlieoil. 

The  new  king,  Tuathal,  feeling  uneasy  at  the  presence  of  a 
rival  prince,  banished  Diarmaid  from  Tara,  and  ordered  him  to 
depart  out  of  the  territory  of  Meath.  Diarmaid,  attended  by  a 
few  followers,  betook  himself  in  boats  to  the  broad  expansion  of 
the  Upper  Shannon,  living  on  the  bounty  of  his  friends  at  both 
sides  of  the  river;  and  in  this  manner  did  lie  spend  the  nine 
years  that  his  opponent  reigned.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
Saint  Ciaran  returned  with  his  large  establishment  from  Inis 
Ainghin  to  the  main  land,  and  Diarmaid,  happening  to  l^e  on  the 
river  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  where  they  landed,  went 
on  shore  and  followed  them  to  Druim  Tihrait  (Hill  of  the 
Well),  now  called  Cluain-mic-nois,  or  Clonmacnois,  where 
they  stopped.  As  he  approached  them,  he  found  Saint  Ciaran 
planting  the  first  pole  of  a  church.  "What  work  is  about  being 
done  here?"  said  Diarmaid.  "  The  erecting  of  a  small  church", 
said  Saint  Ciaran.  "  Well  may  that  indeed  be  its  name"',  said 
Diarmaid,  ^^Kglais  Beg,  or  The  Little  Church".  "  Plant  the  pole 
with  me",  said  Saint  Ciaran,  "and  let  my  hand  be  above  your 
hand  on  it,  and  your  hand  and  your  sovereign  sway  shall  be 
over  the  men  of  Erinn  before  lon<x".  "  How  can  this  be",  said 
Diarmaid,  "since  2'uathal  is  monarch  of  Erinn,  and  I  am  exiled 
by  him?"  "God  is  powerful  for  that",  said  Ciaran.  They  then 
set  up  the  pole,  and  Diarmaid  made  an  offering  of  the  place  to 
God  and  Saint  Ciaran. 

Diav})iaid  had  a  foster-brother  in  his  train.  This  man's  name 
was  Maelmora.  Wlien  he  heard  the  prophetic  words  of  the 
saint,  he  formed  a  resolution  to  verify  them.  With  this  purpose 
he  set  out,  on  horseback,  to  a  place  called  GvcUach  Eillti  (in 
the  north  part  of  the  modern  county  of  Westmeath),  where  he 
had  learned  that  the  monarch  Tuathal  then  was ;  and  haWng 
by  stratagem  gained  access  to  his  presence,  he  struck  him  in  the 
breast  with  his  spear,  and  killed  him.     It  is  scarcely  necessary 
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LECT.  HI.  to  say  tliat  Maelmora  himself  was  killed  on  the  spot.  However, 
no  sooner  was  Tuatluil  dead  than  Diar maid's  friends  sought  him 
out  and  brought  liim  to  Tara ;  and  the  very  next  day  he  Avas 
proclaimed  monarch  of  Erinn.  [See  Appendix,  No.  XXXL] 

Dlannaid  continued  to  be  a  bountiful  benefactor  to  Clonmac- 
nois;  and  luider  his  munificent  patronage  the  Eglais  heg,  or 
Little  Church,  soon  became  the  centre  around  which  were 
gTouped  no  less  than  seven  churches,  two  Cloictechs,  or  Round 
Towers,  and  a  large  and  important  town,  the  lone  ruins  of  which 
now  form  so  picturesque  an  object  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Shannon,  about  seven  miles  below  Athlone. 

Clonmacnois  continued  to  be  the  seat  of  learning  and  sanctity, 
the  retreat  of  devotion  and  solitude,  and  the  favourite  place  of 
interment  for  the  kings,  chiefs,  and  nobles  of  both  sides  of  the 
Shannon,  for  a  thousand  years  after  the  founder's  time,  till  the 
rude  hand  of  the  despoiler  plundered  its  shrines,  profaned  its 
sanctuaries,  murdered  or  exiled  its  peaceful  occupants,  and 
seized  on  its  sacred  property. 

Fanciful  as  this  account  of  the  origin  of  the  far-famed  Clon- 
macnois may  at  first  sight  appear,  there  still  exists  on  the  spot 
evidence  of  its  veracity,  which  the  greatest  sceptic  would  find  it 
difficult  to  explain  away.  There  stands  within  the  ruined  pre- 
cincts of  this  ancient  monastery,  a  stone  cross,  on  which,  amongst 
many  other  subjects,  are  sculptured  the  figures  of  two  men, 
holding  an  erect  staff  or  pole  between  them ;  and  although  the 
erection  of  this  cross  may  belong  (as  I  believe  it  does)  to  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth  centuiy,  and  although  it  w^as  then  set  up, 
no  doubt,  to  commemorate  the  building  of  the  Great  Church  by 
the  monarch  Flann  and  the  Abbot  Colman,  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt,  if  any,  that  the  two  figures  of  men  holding  the  pole 
were  intended  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  manner  of  found- 
ing of  the  primitive  Eglais  beg,  or  Little  Church,  the  history  of 
which  was  then  at  least  implicitly  believed. 

Many  abbots  and  scholars  of  distinction  will  be  found  amongst 
the  inmates  of  this  retreat  of  piety  and  learning  at  various 
periods.     I  shall  mention  here  the  names  of  but  a  few : 

A.D.  791.  Saint  Colchu  Ua  Diiinechda.  surnamed  The 
Wise,  died  on  the  20th  February  this  year.  He  was  supreme 
moderator  or  prelector,  and  master  of  the  celebrated  school  of 
this  abbey ;  he  was  also  a  reader  of  divinity,  and  wrote  a  work, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Scuap  Crabhaigh,  or  the  Besom 
of  Devotion;  he  obtained  the  appellation  of  chief  scribe,  and 
was  master  of  all  the  Scots  of  Ireland.  Albin,  or  Alcuin,  bishop 
of  Tritzlar,  in  Germany,  and  one  of  Charlemagne's  tutors,  in  a 
letter  to  Saint  Colchu,  informs  him  that  he  had  sent  fifty  shekels 
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(a  piece  of  money  of  the  value  of  Is.  4d.)  to  the  friars  of  his  lect.  irr. 
house,  out  of  the  alms  of  Charlemafrnc,  and  fifty  shekels  from  ^,  ^.  ^ 

'  o       '  ./  Of  Tigher- 

himseli.  »ac/«. 

A.D.  887  died  Suibhne,  the  son  of  Maelumha,  a  learned  scrihe 
and  anchorite.  Florence  of  Worcester  calls  him  Suifneh,  the 
most  esteemed  writer  of  the  Scots,  and  says  that  he  died  in  802. 

A.D.  924.  On  the  7th  February,  the  Sage,  Doctor,  and 
Abbot,  Colman  Mac  Ailill,  died  full  of  years  and  honour;  he 
erected  the  Great  Church  where  the  patron  saint  lies  interred. 

A.D.  981.  On  the  IGth  of  January  died  Donnchadh  OBraoin^ 
having  obtained  a  great  reputation  for  learning  and  piety;  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  vain  glory,  he  resigned  the  govern- 
ment of  his  abbey  in  the  year  974,  and  returned  to  Armagh, 
where  he  shut  himself  up  in  a  small  enclosure,  and  lived  a  lonely 
anchorite  till  his  death. 

A.D.  1024.  Fachtna,  a  learned  professor  and  priest  of  Clon- 
macnois.  Abbot  of  lona,  and  chief  Abbot  of  Ireland,  died  this 
year  in  Rome,  whither  he  had  gone  on  a  pilgrimage,  etc. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  distinguished  childi-en  of  Clon- 
macnois  previous  to  the  time  of  Tighernach. 

Tigheniach  himself  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  all  the  scholars  of  Clonmacnois.  His  learning  appears 
to  have  been  very  varied  and  extensive.  He  quotes  Eusebius, 
Orosius,  Africanus,  Bede,  Joscphus,  Saint  Jerome,  and  many 
other  historic  writers,  and  sometimes  compares  their  statements 
on  points  in  which  they  exhibit  discrepancies,  and  afterwards 
endeavours  to  reconcile  tlieir  conflicting  testimony,  and  to  cor- 
rect the  chronological  errors  of  one  writer  by  comparison  with 
the  dates  given  by  others.  He  also  collates  the  Hebrew  text 
with  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Scriptures. 

These  statements,  wliich  you  will  find  amply  verified  when 
you  come  to  examine  the  Annals  of  Tighernach  in  detail,  will 
be  sufficient  to  show  the  extent  of  his  general  scholarship.  It  is 
to  be  presumed  that  he  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  seve- 
ral historical  compositions  which  had  been  written  previous  to 
his  time. 

The  common  era,  or  that  computed  from  the  Incarnation  of 
our  Lord,  is  used  by  Tighernach,  though  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  so  by  the  great  Irish  historical  compilera 
who  immediately  preceded  him. 

Tighernach  also  appears  to  have  been  familiar  with  some  of 
the  modes  of  correcting  the  calendar.  He  mentions  tlie  Lunar 
Cycle,  and  uses  the  Dominical  letter  with  the  kalends  o{  several 
years ;  but  he  makes  no  direct  mention  of  the  Solar  Cycle  or 
Golden  Number. 
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LECT.  III.       I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  several  copies  of  the 
Of  the  An-     Amials  of  Tiglicmach  which  have  come   down  to  us,  all  of 
NALs  OK        which  are  unfortunately  in  a  very  imperfect  state. 
NAcu.  "  Seven  copies  of  these  annals  are  now  known  to  exist,  besides 

the  vellum  fragment  which  I  shall  mention  presently.  Two 
of  them  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  are  described  hy 
Dr.  O'Conor  in  his  Stowe  Catalogue ;  and  one  of  these  he  has 
published,  without  the  continuation,  in  the  second  volume  of 
his  "  Rcrum  Hibernicarum  Scriptores",  a  work  which  cannot 
be  mentioned  without  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  industry, 
learning,  and  patriotism  of  the  author,  and  the  spirited  liberality 
of  the  English  nobleman  (the  late  Marquis  of  Buckingham), 
at  whose  personal  exjDcnse  this  Avork,  in  four  volumes  4to, 
was  printed. 

Two  copies  of  Tighernach,  one  of  them  in  English  charac- 
ters, are  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy; and  one  in  the  Ubrary  of  Trinity  College.  The  last, 
although  on  paper,  is  the  most  perfect,  the  oldest,  and  the  most 
original,  of  those  now  in  Ireland.  In  the  Tiinity  College 
Library  there  is  however  also  preserved  a  fragment,  consisting 
of  three  leaves  of  an  ancient  vellum  MS.,  apparently  of  Tig- 
hernach, though  it  is  now  bound  up  with  the  velkmi  copy  of 
the  Annals  of  Ulster.^^^^ 

Two  other  but  very  inferior  copies  are  to  be  found  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  first  of  these  (Egerton,  104, — Hardi- 
man  MS.)  is  in  small  folio  on  paper,  and  has  evidently  been 
made  either  from  one  of  the  Stowe  copies  or  from  that  in  Trin. 
Coll.  Dublin.  It  is  a  bad  copy  in  every  way.  The  handwrit- 
ing, both  of  the  Gaedhlic  text  and  of  the  inaccurate  transla- 
tion which  accompanies  it,  are  (as  well  as  my  memory  serves 
me)  identical  with  that  of  the  bad  translation  mixed  with 
Gaedhlic  words  in  the  first  volume  of  the  MS.  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters  in  the  Library  of  the  R.I.A., — the  first  of  the  two 
volumes  in  small  folio.  This  copy  of  Tighernach  coiximences 
at  the  same  date  as  the  T.C.D.  copy,  and  comes  down  to  1163. 
The  second  in  the  British  Museum  (Egerton,  94, — Hardiman 
MS.)  is  but  a  bad  copy  of  the  last  mentioned,  made  by  a  very 
inferior  scribe. 

It  is  believed  that  an  eighth  copy  of  these  annals  exists  in 
the  collection  of  Lord  Ashburnham;  but  as  that  nobleman 
does  not  allow  any  access  to  his  valuable  Library  of  MSS.,  I 
am  unable  to  say  whether  this  is  so  or  not. 

(33)  See  Appendix,  No.  XXXII.,  in  which  will  be  found  some  valuable  re- 
marks upon  this  remarkable  fragment  kindly  communicated  to  me  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Todd,  S.F.T.C.D.,  while  these  sheets  were  passing  through  the  press. 
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These  annals  are  of  such  importance  to  the  illustration  of  lect.  hi. 
Irlsli  History,  that  I  shall  offer  no  apology  for  introducing  here  q^  jjje  As- 
some  particular  account  of  the  copies  which  still  remain.  na's  of 

Dr.  O'Conor  has  carefully  examined  those  in  the  Bodleian  kach. 
Library,  and  from  his  account  of  them,  the  following  extracts 
are  taken  (Stowe  Catalogue,  Vol.  I.  p.  191,  etc.). 

"  It  has  not  been  hitherto  observed",  says  this  writer,  "  that  Dr.oconr.r^ 
there  are  two  Oxford  copies,  both  imperfect :  the  first  escaped 
Sir  J.  Ware,  though  he  had  the  use  of  it,  and  entered  it  in  his 
catalogue  as  another  work.  It  is  marked  '  Rawlinson',  No. 
502.  In  a  label  prefixed  to  it,  in  Ware's  hand,  it  is  described 
thus : — '  Annales  ab  Urbe  condita  usque  ad  initium  Imperii  An- 
tonini  Pii '  (Annals  from  the  building  of  the  city  to  the  reign  of 
Antoninus  Pius). 

*'  This  MS.  begins,  in  its  present  mutilated  condition,  with 
that  part  of  Tighernach's  chronicle,  where  he  mentions  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  and  consists  only  of  a  few  leaves  ending 
with  the  reign  of  Antoninvis ;  but  it  is  valuable  as  a  fragment 
of  the  twelfth  century.  Very  brief  are  the  notices  of  Ireland, 
which  are  mixed  up  with  the  early  paits  of  Tighemach.  He 
questions  the  veracity  of  all  the  most  ancient  documents  rela- 
ting to  Ireland;  and  makes  the  historical  epoch  begin  from 
Cinibaoth,  and  the  founding  of  Emania,  about  the  eighteenth 
year  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  before  Christ  289.  '  Omnia  Monu- 
mcnta  Scotonnn',  says  he,  '  usque  Cimboeth  inccrta  erant'. 
(All  the  monuments  of  the  Scots  to  the  time  of  Cimboeth 
were  uncertain.) 

"  But  yet  he  gives  the  ancient  lists  of  the  kings  as  he  found 
them  in  the  '  Vetera  INIonumcnta'. 

"  In  the  fragment,  Rawlinson,  502,  fol.  1  b.,  col.  1,  line  33, 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Cohthach,  the  son  of  UgainS,  he  syn- 
chronizes with  the  Prophet  Ezechias,  thus  given : — Cobtach  the 
Slender,  of  l^regia,  the  son  of  Ugan  the  Great,  was  burned  with 
thii'ty  royal  Princes  about  him  in  Uini  liiga,  of  the  plain  of 
Ailb,  in  the  royal  palace  of  the  hill  of  Tin-bath  (Tin  is  fire, 
bath  is  to  slay),  as  the  ancients  relate,  by  Labrad,  of  ships,  the 
beloved  son  of  Ailill,  the  illustrious  son  of  Laogare  the  Fierce, 
son  of  Ugan  the  Great,  in  revenge  for  the  murder  of  his  father 
and  grandfather,  killed  by  Cobtach  the  Slender.  A  war  arose 
from  this  between  Leinster  and  the  Northern  half  of  Ireland. 

"  The  second  copy  of  Tighernach  in  the  Bodleian,  '  Raw- 
linson', 488,  has  not  this  passage,  neither  has  it  any  part  of 
this  j\IS.  preceding  the  time  of  Alexander.  But  from  thence 
both  agree,  to  where  the  fii^t  ceases,  in  the  reign  of  Anto- 
ninus;   the  loss  of  the  remainder  of  that  MS.   is  the  more 
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LECT.  iir.  lamcntaLlo,  as  tlic  MS.,  No.  488,  is  imperfect  and  very  ill 
transcribed.  '  The  quotations  from  I^atin  and  Greek  authors 
in  Tighernach  are  very  numerous ;  and  his  balancing  their  autho- 
rities against  each  other,  manifests  a  degree  of  criticism  uncom- 
mon m  tlie  iron  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  quotes  Maelmura's 
poem,  thus: 

"  Finit  quarta  aetas,  incipit  quinta,  quae  continet  annos  589, 
ut  Poeta  ait:  — The  fourth  age  of  the  world  finishes,  the  fifth 
commences,  which  contains  589  years  as  the  poet  says". — [See 
original  in  Appendix,  No.  XXXIIL] 

[From  the  bondage  of  the  people  to  the  birth  of  the  Lord, 
Five  himdred  and  eighty  nine  years  of  a  truth ; 
From  Adam  to  the  birth  of  Mary's  glorious  Son, 
Was  three  thousand  nine  himdred  and  fifty-two  years.] 

"  This  is  a  quotation  from  the  Irish  poem  of  Maelmura 
already  mentioned  ;  from  which  it  appears  that  both  followed 
the  chronology  of  the  Hebrew  text,  rejecting  that  of  the 
Seventy. 

"  Several  leaves  of  this  MS.  are  missin^f  at  the  beofinninn-. 
In  its  present  state,  the  first  words  are, '  regnare  inchoans',  and 
then  follows  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  king  of  Egypt,  the 
successor  of  Alexander,  from  whose  eighteenth  year  he  dates 
the  founding  of  Eomania.  The  leaf  paged  4  by  Ware,  is 
really  the  third  leaf  of  the  book ;  so  that  in  Ware's  time  it  ap  - 
pears  to  have  had  one  leaf  more  than  at  present.  The  leaf 
marked  5,  is  the  4th — that  marked  6,  is  the  5th — that  marked 

7,  is  the  6th.  The  next  leaf  is  numbered  8 ;  but  this  is  an  ad- 
ditional error,  for  one  folio  is  missing  between  it  and  the  pre- 
ceding ;  so  that  it  is  neither  the  8th  in  its  present  state  (but 
the  7th),  nor  was  it  the  8th  in  Ware's  time,  or  at  any  time.  Its 
preceding  leaf  ends  with  an  account  of  St.  Patrick's  captivity, 
and  the  reign  of  Julian  ;  whereas  the  first  line  of  the  leaf  paged 

8,  relates  the  death  of  St.  Cianan,  of  Duleek,  to  whom  St. 
Patrick  committed  his  copy  of  the  Gospels ;  so  that  there  is  a 
whole  century  missing,  from  St.  Patrick's  captivity,  a.d.  388,  to 
Ciaran's  death  in  490. 

"In  the  MS.,  Rawlinson,  488,  the  years  are  frequently 
marked  on  the  margins  in  Arabic  numerals,  opposite  to  leading 
facts — thus,  at  fol.  7,  col.  3,  of  the  MS.,  counting  the  leaves  as 
they  now  are,  opposite  to  the  words  '  Patricius  nunc  natus  est', 
the  margin  bears  the  date  372 ;  and  opposite  the  words,  '  Pa- 
tricius captivus  in  Hiberniam  ductus  est'  (col.  4),  the  margin 
bears  the  date  388 ;  and  opposite  to  the  words  kal.  iii.  Anas- 
tasius  Regnat,  annis  xxviii.    '  Patricius  Archiepiscopus  et  Apos- 
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tolus  Hibcrnicnsium  anno  getatis  suae,  cxx.  die.  xvi.  kal.   April,  lect.  m 
quicvit,  folio,  paged  8,  col.  1,  the  margin  bears  the  date  41)1.       ~~ 

"  The  two  former  of  these  dates  are  accurate ;  but  the  latter  is  annals  of 
repugnant  to  the  mind  of  Tighernach,  who  quotes  a  very  ancient  slci'^^' 
Irish  Poem  on  St.  Patrick's  death,  to  prove  that  he  died  in 
493,  thus  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XXXIV.]  : 

"  From  the  birth  of  Christ — happy  event, 
Four  hundred  and  fair  ninety, 
Tliree  noble  years  along  with  that, 
Till  the  death  of  Patrick,  Chief  Apostle. 

*'  The  next  year  is  erroneously  mai'ked  on  the  margin  492  ; 
it  ought  to  be  494. 

"  The  marginal  annotator  has  marked  the  years  in  Arabics, 
opposite  to  all  the  subsequent  initials  of  years,  in  conformity 
with  his  calculation  of  491  for  the  death  of  St.  Patrick,  and  he 
errs  also  by  omitting  some  of  Tighernach's  dates  in  that  veiy 
page.  Tighernach's  work  ends  at  page  20,  col.  1,  of  this  MS. 
The  remainder,  to  folio  paged  29  inclusive,  is  the  Continuation 
of  Tighernach's  Annals,  from  his  death  in  1088,  to  1178  inclu- 
eive.     The  whole  is  in  one  hand. 

"  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  one  leaf  is  missing  after  that 
marked  14;  the  next  is  marked  16;  and  the  hiatus  is  to  be  la- 
mented, extending  from  765  inclusive,  to  973 — a  period  of  228 
years. 

"  From  this  account",  says  Dr.  O'Conor,  "  it  is  clear  that  no 
good  edition  of  Tighernach  can  be  founded  on  any  copy  in 
the  British  Islands ;  for  that  of  Dublin,  and  all  those  hitherto 
discovered,  are  Ibimded  on  the  Oxford  MS.,  which  is  imperfect 
and  corrupted  by  the  ignorance  of  its  transcriber.  Junes, 
speaking  of  this  MS.,  says — '  The  Chronicle  of  Tighernach, 
which  Sir  J.  Ware  possessed,  and  is  now  in  the  Duke  of 
Chandos'  Library,  is  a  very  ancient  MS.,  but  seems  not  so 
entire  as  one  that  is  often  quoted  by  OT^laherty' — Critical 
Essay ^  vol.  ii.  p.  504. 

"  O'Flaherty's  copy  is  quoted  in  the  Journal  dcs  Scavans, 
torn.  iv.  p.  64,  and  tom.  vi.  p.  51,  year  1764,  in  these  Avords: — 
*  Many  learned  stranirers,  in  acknowled<xin<r  the  historv  of  Ire- 

11*1  ^  n  .  .      ^        ^  ." 

land,  give  her  annals  as  of  an  antiquity  very  considerable  and 
an  universally  approved  authenticity.  This  is  the  judgment 
given  by  Stillingllect  in  the  preiace  to  his  Antiquities,  where 
he  appears,  on  the  contrary,  to  make  of  very  little  consequence 
all  the  monuments  of  the  Scotch.  Mr.  Innes,  who  never  Hat- 
ters the  Irish,  acknowledges  the  antiquity  as  well  as  the  au- 
thenticity of  their  Annals,  particularlv  those   of  Tighernach, 
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._  Inlsfiillen,  and  of  several  others.  He  remarks  that  the  copy 
of  the  Annals  of  Tiirhcrnach,  which  belonijed  to  Mr.  OTla- 
herty,  author  of  the  Of^ygia,  appears  more  perfect  than  that 
found  in  the  library  of  the  Duke  of  Chandos.  I  believe  it 
my  duty  to  declare  here,  continues  this  writer,  that  I  pos- 
sess actually  this  same  copy  of  the  Annals  of  Tighernach,  which 
was  possessed  by  Mr.  O'Flaherty,  with  an  ancient  Apograph 
of  the  Chronicle  of  Clonmacnois,  which  is  well  known  under 
the  title  of  Chronicon  Scotorum  Cluanense,  and  which  belonged 
also  to  the  same  Mr.  O'Flaherty,  who  cites  it  very  often  in  his 
Ogygia.  I  possess  also  a  perfect  and  authentic  copy  of  the 
Annals  of  Inisfallen". 

The  copy  of  Tighernach's  Annals  here  last  alluded  to,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  is  that  now  in  the  library  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin  [H.  1.  18].  The  anonymous  writer  in  the  Jowma^ 
des  Sgavans  was,  I  have  scarcely  any  doubt,  the  Abbe  Connery ; 
though  he  may  possibly  have  been  the  Rev.,  afterwards  the 
Right  Rev.,  Dr.  J.  O'Brien,  Bishop  of  Cluain  Uamha  (Cloyne). 

How  the  MS.  passed  from  the  hands  of  R.  O'Flaherty 
into  those  of  the  Abbe,  we  know  not,  nor  is  it  certain  what 
their  destination  was  after  his  decease.  I  believe  it  likely  that 
they  were  for  some  time  the  property  of  the  Chevaher  O'Gor- 
man,  though  at  what  period  they  came  into  Ireland  is  not  clear ; 
but  they  appear  to  have  been  at  one  time  in  the  possession  of  the 
above-mentioned  Dr.  O'Brien  (the  author  of  an  Irish-English 
Dictionary,  printed  at  Paris  in  1768),  who  probably  brought 
them  to  Ireland  about  that  time. 

The  copy  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  under- 
went a  pretty  careful  and  accurate  examination  at  the  hands  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  O'Conor,  and  he  has  left  an  autograph  account 
of  his  investigation  of  it,  which  is  now  prefixed  to  the  volume. 
This  critical  examination  is  the  more  important  as  having  been 
made  by  one  so  familiar  with  the  other  copies  of  tliis  codex  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  and  as  it  well  shows  the  actual  state  and 
comparative  value  of  the  Trinity  College  MS.,  it  is  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  student. ^^^^ 

The  Trinity  College  MS.  appears  to  have  almost  exactly 
the  same  defects  as  those  in  the  Rawlinson  MS.,  No.  488  in 
the  Bodleian  Library.  Both,  Dr.  O'Conor  says,  begin  with  the 
same  words ;  but  this  we  do  not  find  to  be  accurately  and  literally 
the  case,  comparing  the  Trinity  College  ]\IS.  with  the  version 
of  the  RawHnson  MS.,  488,  printed  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  Rerum  Hibernicarum  Scriptores.     Doctor  O'Conor  enters 

(30  The  greater  part  of  this  MS.  account  by  Dr.  O'Conor  of  the  MS.  in 
T.C.D.  wiU  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  No.  XXXIV. 
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with  much  detail  into  an  argument  to  show  that  the  T.C.D.  lect.  m. 
MS.  was  copied,  and,  as  he  thinks,  by  a  very  iUiterate  scribe,  ~T 
from  the  Bodleian  MS.    (Rawlinson,  488).      He  points  out  annals  of 
various  faults  in  the  Irish  and  I^atin  orthogi-aphy  and  grammar  kIcu^^' 
peculiar  to  both,  and  indeed  identical  in  the  two  copies. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  there  are  two  copies  of  the 
Annals  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  but  both, 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  are  exceedingly  imperfect.  One, 
that  in  the  Irish  character,  is  probably  from  the  hand  of  the 
Abbe  Connery  already  alluded  to. 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  will  appear  that  not  any  one, 
nor  even  a  collation  and  combination  of  all  the  copies  of  these  an- 
nals now  known  to  be  extant,  aiford  us  any  possibiHty  of  forming 
even  a  tolerably  complete  text.  In  their  present  state,  all  the 
copies  want  some  of  the  most  important  parts  relating  to  our 
early  history,  and  many  chasms  exist  at  several  of  our  most  me- 
morable epochs. 

The  authority  of  Tighemach  is  commonly  appealed  to  by 
modern  writers  on  Irish  affairs,  in  lixinir  the  date  at  which  our 
national  records  should  be  deemed  to  fall  within  the  domain 
of  credible  and  authentic  history.  His  well-known  statement 
that  the  monuments  of  the  Scoti  before  the  time  of  Cimhaoth 
and  the  founding  of  Emania  (about  300  years  before  the  birth 
of  our  Lord)  were  uncertain,  has  been  ahnost  universally  ac- 
cepted and  servilely  copied  without  examination.  And  yet,  on 
examining  the  remains  of  his  Amials  which  we  now  possess, 
we  shall  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  decide  how  he  was  led  to 
this  conclusion,  as  to  the  value  of  our  records  previous  to  this 
period,  records  which  we  know  to  liave  existed  in  abundance 
in  his  time.  [See  Appendix,  No.  XXXII.]  We  have  now  no 
means  of  knowing  why  he  was  induced  to  adopt  this  opinion,  or 
what  may  have  been  the  grounds  of  it ;  or  why,  again,  he  fixed 
on  this  particular  event — one  remarkable  not  in  the  general 
national  annals,  but  in  those  of  a  single  province — as  that  from 
which  alone  to  date  all  the  true  history  of  the  whole  country. 
It  is,  at  aH  events,  exceedingly  remarkable  that  he  should  have 
assumed  a  provincial  era  instead  of  a  general  national  one,  and 
that  he  should  have  chosen  the  building  of  the  palace  of  Emania, 
in  the  province  of  Ulster,  near  Ardmagh,  instead  of  some  event 
connected  with  the  great  national  palace  of  Tara,  the  existence 
and  preeminence  of  which  he  himself  admits  in  the  first  passage 
of  the  framnents  which  remain  to  us. 

In  the  Rawlinson  MS.,  488,  as  printed  by  Dr.  O'Conor,  we 
find  the  passage  rims  thus : 

"  In  anno  xviii.  Ptolema;i,  initiatuB  est  regnare  in  E amain 
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LECT.  III.  (i.e.,  in  Emania  Ultoniae  Rcgia),  Cimbaeth,  filius  Fintain,  qui 
rcgnavit  annis  xviii.  Tunc  in  Temair,  Eachacii-buadhach 
athair  Ugaine  (i.e.,  Tunc  in  Tcmoria  totius  Hibcrniic  Rcgia 
regnabat  Eocliadius  Victor,  pater  Ugaini)".  That  is  (for  the 
explanatory  words  in  the  parentheses  are  O'Conor's) :  "In  the 
18tli  year  of  Ptolemy,  Cimbaoth,  son  of  Fintan,  began  to  reign 
in  Emania,  who  reigned  eighteen  years.  Then  Eochaidh,  the 
Victorious,  the  father  of  Ugaine,  reigned  in  Tara".  [But  see 
Appendix,  No.  XXXV.]  But  he  immediately  after  says,  "all 
the  monuments  of  tlie  Scoti  to  the  time  of  Cimbaoth  were  un- 
certain": ("  Omnia  monumenta  Scotorum  usque  Cimbaoth  in- 
certa  erant"). 

Of  this  singular  preference  of  the  provincial  to  the  national 
monarch  as  the  one  from  whose  reign  to  date  the  cominence- 
ment  of  credible  Irish  history,  we  can  offer  no  solution.  It  is, 
moreover,  to  be  remarked  that,  at  least  in  the  copies  of  his  An- 
nals now  extant,  Tighernach  continues  to  give  the  succession  of 
the  Emanian  monarchs  in  regular  order  through  ten  successive 
generations,  without  noticing  the  contemporary  rulers  at  Tara,  of 
whom  no  mention  is  ai]fain  made  until  we  come  to  the  reio^n  of 
Duach  Dalta  Deadhglia,  whom  he  makes  king  of  Erinn  about 
48  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  when  Cormac  Mac  Lagh- 
teghi,  or  Loitigh,  reigned  in  Emania.  This  period  he  synchro- 
nizes with  the  battle  between  Julius  Caesar  and  Pompey. 

The  next  kings  of  Erinn  he  mentions  are  the  two  jEochaidhs, 
whom  he  makes  contemporary  with  Eochaidh  Mac  Daire, 
twelfth  king  of  Emania.  But  throughout  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
and  not  Avithout  great  cause  for  surprise,  that  the  Emanian  dy- 
nasty is  given  the  place  of  precedence,  which,  as  far  as  we  know, 
is  not  to  be  found  assigned  to  it  in  the  works  of  any  other 
historian  of  an  earlier  or  later  period.  It  is  also  to  be  observed, 
that  this  preference  for  the  Emanian  dynasty  is  quite  inconsistent 
with  his  own  statement  as  given  under  the  reign  of  Findchadh 
mac  Baicheda,  eighth  king  of  Emania,  about  89  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  when  he  says :  "  Thirty  kings  there  were  of  the 
Leinster  men  over  Erinn  from  Lahhraidh  Loingsech  to  Cathair 
M6r\ — [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XXXVI.]  Now  accord- 
ing to  the  best  Irish  chronologists,  Lahhraidh  Loingseach  reigned 
A.M.  4677  (B.C.  522),  and  Cathair  Mor  died  a.d.  166.  By  this  it 
is  evident,  that  Tighernach  here  recognizes  the  existence  of  a  su- 
preme dynasty  at  Tara,  ruling  over  Erinn  at  least  200  years  before 
the  founding  of  Emania,  or  the  period  at  which  he  in  a  former 
statement  says  that  the  credible  history  of  Erinn  commences. 
It  is  also  to  be  noticed,  that  while  the  details  of  foreign  his- 
tory given  by  Tighernach  relating  to  remarkable  occurrences 
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at  and  preceding  the  Christian  era  are  very  ample,  his  accounts  lect.  iir. 
of  Irish  events  down  to  the  third  or  fourth  century,  are  ex-  177 

,  •''  Of  the 

ceedmgly  meagre  and  scanty.  annals  of 

Thus,  he  only  mentions  by  name  many  of  the  kings  whose  >icH^^' 
reigns,  from  other  sources,  we  know  to  have  been  filled  with 
remarkable  and  important  acts.  He  barely  notices  the  birth 
and  death  of  Cuchiilainii,  and  gives  but  a  few  passing  words  to 
the  Tciin  h6  Cliuaihjne,  a  national  event,  as  we  have  abeady 
shown,  of  such  interest  and  importance ;  and  all  these  events, 
be  it  remarked,  falHng  within  the  historic  period  as  limited 
by  himself. 

We  may  also  observe  that  there  is  reason  to  think,  from 
some  few  facts  exclusively  mentioned  by  him,  that  he  had  be- 
fore him  at  the  time  of  compiling  his  annals,  ancient  records 
not  available  to  subsequent  writers,  as  is  shown  by  his  account 
of  the  manner  of  Conor  Mac  Nessa's  death,  and  his  notice  of 
the  battle  of  "Craunagh"  {vide  O'Conor's  Annals  of  Tigher- 
nach.  Anno  Domini  33). 

Tigliernach  undoubtedly  takes  the  succession  of  the  kings  Tiie  Chrono- 
of  Emania  from  Eochaidh  O'Flinn's  poem,  which  enumerates  of^j?o"/jS™ 
tliem  from  Cimbaoth  to  Fergus  Fogha.  A  fine  copy  of  this  oTiiun. 
curious  poem  is  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  (fol.  11.), 
and  two  in  the  Book  of  Lccan.  These  different  copies  give 
us  an  important  instance  of  the  irregularities  which  must, 
almost  of  necessity,  creep  into  dates  and  records  which  depend 
on  irresponsible  transcription,  where  the  smallest  departure 
from  accuracy,  particularly  in  the  enumeration  of  dates,  will  lead 
to  confusion  and  inconsistency.  In  the  copy  of  this  poem  pre- 
served in  the  Book  of  Leinster, — a  compilation  of  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century, — the  duration  of  the  Ulster  dynasty,  from 
Cimbaoth  to  Conor  Mac  Nessa,  is  set  down  at  400  years,  and 
the  duration  from  Cintbaoth  to  the  final  overthrow  of  the 
Ulster  sovereignty  by  the  Three  Collas,  at  900  years.  Now 
the  destruction  of  this  power  by  the  Collas  in  the  Battle  of 
Acliaidh  Leitliderg^  in  Farney,  took  place  in  a.d.  331,  which 
number,  added  to  the  four  hundred  years  from  Cimbaoth  to 
Conor,  would  make  but  731  years  instead  of  900. 

Again,  in  each  of  the  copies  in  the  Book  of  Lecain,  the 
space  from  Cimbaoth  to  Conor  is  set  down  as  450  years,  and 
still  they  give  the  entire  duration  as  900  years. 

Indeed  the  dangers  of  error  in  transcription  are  admitted 
in  a  very  ancient  poem  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  itself  (folio  104), 
in  which  many  matters  of  actual  occuiTcnce,  but  raised  to  fabu- 
lous importance,  though  not  affecting  chronology,  are  explained 
away.      This  curious  poem  consists   of    111  stanzas,   and   its 
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LECT.  ni.  authorship  is  ascribed  to   Gilla-an-Chomdech   Ua  Cormaic,  of 
-, ,,  whom  I  know  nothinfif  more.     It  bctrins: — 

Of  the  P   TT  1  »         rn  •     •       1      • 

AxNALsor         "  U,  King  ol  Heaven,  clear  my  way. —  [bee    origmal   m 

JlcT"       Appendix,  No.  XXXVII.] 

However  hiboriously  Tighcrnach  may  have  worked  to  fix  a 
starting  date  for  Irish  chronology,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  ma- 
terials from  which  he  drew,  were  those  records,  poems,  and  other 
compositions  of  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  centuries,  in 
which  the  Icncfth  of  reio^ns  of  the  kinoes  of  Tara  and  of  Emania 
are  set  out.  For,  having  once  fixed,  say,  the  date  of  the  found- 
ing of  Emania,  and  the  Roman  era,  and  the  corresponding 
king  of  Tara,  he  seems  to  have  done  little  more,  and  indeed 
to  have  had  occasion  to  do  little  more,  than  to  correct  the  errors 
of  dates,  chiefly  given  in  round  nmnbers,  and  which  after  any 
considerable  lapse  of  time  must  have  led  to  errors  in  computa- 
tion and  to  false  chronology.  But  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  Tighcr- 
nach had  not  put  the  finishing  hand  to  his  work  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  and,  his  observations  on  the  ante-Emanian  period 
being  lost,  we  are  left  very  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  grounds 
of  his  views. 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  I  think  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
conclude,  that  this  great  annalist  was  surprised  by  the  hand  of 
death,  when  he  had  but  laid  down  the  broad  outlines,  the 
skeleton  as  it  were,  of  his  annals ;  and  that  the  work  was  never 
fi.nished. 

dIt?onof^°'  The  founding  of  the  palace  of  Emania,  taken  as  the  starting 
Emania.  poiut  of  Credible  Irish  history  by  Tighernach,  is  an  event  of 
such  importance  as  to  warrant  a  digression  here,  and  to  require 
us  to  give  some  account  of  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  the  erection  of  this  seat  of  royalty  in  the  north.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  nearly  literal  account  of  the  event,  from  a  tract  in 
the  Book  of  Leinster. — [See  the  text  of  the  original,  with  an 
exact  translation,  in  Appendix,  No.  XXXVIIL] 

"What  is  the  origin  of  the  name  Emhain  Machaf^  begins 
the  writer.  "  Three  kings  that  were  upon  Erinn  in  co-sove- 
reignty. They  were  of  the  Ulstermen,  namely,  Dithorha^  the 
son  of  Diman,  from  UisnecJi,  in  Meath ;  Aedh  Huadh,  the  son 
of  Badurn,  son  of  Airgetmar,  of  TiV  Aedh  [now  Tir-Hugh, 
in  Donegal]  ;  and  Cimhaoth,  the  son  of  Fintan,  son  of  Arget- 
mar,  from  Finnahair^  of  Magh  Inis\ 

These  kings  made  a  compact,  that  each  of  them  should 
reign  seven  years  in  turn,  and  this  compact  was  confirmed  by 
the  guarantee  of  seven  druids,  seven  jiUs^  and  seven  young 
chiefs  (or  champions) ;  the  seven  druids  to  crush  them  by  their 
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incantations,  the  seven  JiUs  to  lacerate  them  by  their  satires,  lect.  hi. 
and  the  seven  young  champions  to  slay  and  bum  them,  should  ^^ 
the  proper  man  of  them  not  receive  the  sovereignty  at  the  end  dationof 
of  each  seventh  year.     And  the  righteousness  of  their  sove- 
reignty was  to  be  made  manifest  by  tlie  usual  accompaniments 
of  a  just  government,  namely,  abundance  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  an  abundance  of  dye-stuffs  for  all  colouring,  and  that 
women  sliould  not  die  in  childbirth. 

They  lived  until  each  reigned  three  times  in  his  turn,  that 
is,  during  tlic  space  of  sixty-three  years.  A  edit  liuadlt  was 
the  first  of  them  that  died,  having  been  drowned  in  the  great 
cataract  named  from  him  Eas  Ruaidh  (or  Easroc),  at  Bally- 
shannon,  near  Sligo,  and  his  body  was  earned  to  the  hill  there ; 
hence  A  edits  Hill,  and  Easruaidh.  Aedh  left  no  sons  and  but 
one  daughter,  who  was  named  Madia  Mongruadh  (or  Macha  the 
red-haired),  who  after  her  father's  death  claimed  his  place  in  the 
sovereignty ;  but  Uithorba  and  Cimbaoth  said  that  they  would 
not  allow  a  woman  to  have  any  share  in  the  government. 

Madia  thereupon  raised  an  army  amongst  her  friends, 
marched  against  the  two  kings,  gave  them  battle  and  defeated 
them,  and  then  took  her  turn  of  seven  years  of  the  monarchy. 

Dithorha  was  killed  in  battle  soon  after,  but  left  five  sons 
who  also  claimed  their  turn  of  the  sovereignty.  Madia  said 
she  would  not  admit  them,  as  it  was  not  imder  the  former  gua- 
rantee that  she  had  obtained  her  sovereignty,  but  by  right  of 
battle.  The  young  princes  therefore  raised  an  army  and  en- 
gaged the  queen  in  battle,  in  which  they  were  defeated  with 
the  loss  of  all  their  followers.  Madia  then  banished  them  into 
the  wilds  of  Connacht,  after  which  she  married  her  co-sove- 
reign Cimbaoth^  to  whom  she  resigned  the  conmiand  of  the 
national,  or  perhaps  more  correctly,  the  provincial  army. 

Madia  having  now  consolidated  her  poAver,  and  secured 
her  throne  against  all  claimants  but  the  sons  of  Ditlwrba,  laid 
a  plan  for  their  destruction ;  and,  with  this  intention,  she  went 
into  Connacht,  where  she  soon  discovered  their  retreat,  cap- 
tured and  carried  them  prisoners  into  Ulster.  The  Ulstermcn 
demanded  that  they  should  be  put  to  death,  but  Madia  said 
that  that  woidd  make  her  reign  unrighteous,  and  that  she  would 
not  consent  to  it,  but  that  she  would  enslave  them,  and  con- 
demn them  to  build  a  rath  or  court  for  her,  which  should  be 
the  chief  city  of  Ulster  for  ever.  And  she  then  marked  out 
the  foundations  of  the  com't  with  her  golden  brooch,  which  she 
took  from  her  breast  (or  neck) ;  and  hence  the  name  oi^  Emain, 
or  rather  Eomiiin,  from  Eo  a  breast-pin  or  brooch,  and  Muln 
the   neck, — which   when   compounded  make   Eomuin, — now 
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LF.cT.  iiT.  inaccurately  Latinized  Emania,  instead  of  Eomania.     Ulster  was 
then  erected  into  a  kingdom  with   Cimhaoth  for  its  first  king. 

This  occurred,  according  to  some  authorities^  405  years  before 
the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord  (O'Flinn's  poem  makes  it  450 
years),  and  it  was  not  till  the  year  331  of  the  Christian  era 
that  Emania  was  destroyed  by  the  Collas,  and  the  Ultonian 
dynasty  overthrown. 

?/tiie  The  princes  known  in  the  ancient  Chronicles  of  Erinn  as  the 

Destruction     rr«i  An  i  ^  •  n  •       i   • 

of  Emania;  liirec  Coilas,  make  such  an  important  ligure  m  history  m  con- 
"  The  Three  Hcction  with  the  destruction  of  Emania,  that  it  is  but  proper  to 
Collas '.        give  a  brief  account  of  them. 

Cairhre  Lifechair  succeeded  his  father,  the  celebrated  Cormac 
Mac  Art,  in  the  sovereignty  of  Erinn,  a.d.  267.  This  Cairbre, 
who  was  killed  in  the  Battle  of  Gabhra,  or  Gawra,  left  three 
sons,  namely,  Fiaclia  Srahtme,  Eochaidh,  and  Eocliaidh  Domh- 
len.  Fiaclia  Srabtene  succeeded  his  father,  Cairhre;  but  his 
reign,  though  long,  was  not  peaceable,  being  disturbed  by  the 
sons  of  his  brother,  Eocliaidh  Dornlen,  namely,  the  Three  Collas 
(Colla  Uais,  or  the  Noble, — Colla  ATeann^  or  the  Stammerer, — 
and  Colla  Fochri^  or  of  the  Earth,  earthy,  clay  like),  who 
revolted  against  him,  and  at  last,  at  the  head  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  followers,  gave  him  battle  Sit  Duhh-Chomar,  near  Tailltin 
(now  Telltown,  in  the  modern  county  of  Meath),  where  they 
overthrew  and  killed  him,  after  which  Colla  Uais  assumed  the 
monarchy  of  Erinn,  which  he  held  for  four  years. 

Fiaclia,  the  late  monarch,  had,  however,  left  a  son,  Muireadh- 
ach^  who,  in  his  turn,  made  war  on  Colla  Uais,  drove  him  from 
the  sovereignty,  and  forced  himself  and  his  brothers  and  their 
followers  to  fly  into  Scotland.  Here  they  led  such  a  life  of 
turmoil  and  danger,  that  in  three  years'  time  they  returned  into 
Ireland  and  surrendered  themselves  up  to  their  cousin,  the  mo- 
narch, to  be  punished  as  he  might  think  fit,  for  the  death  of  his 
father.  Muireadhach,  however,  seeing  that  they  were  brave 
men,  declined  to  visit  them  with  any  pmiishment ;  but,  mak- 
ing friends  with  them,  he  took  them  into  his  pay  and  confi- 
dence, and  gave  them  command  in  his  army.  After  some  years, 
however,  he  proposed  to  them  to  establish  themselves  in  some 
more  independent  position  than  they  could  attain  in  his  service, 
and  pointed  to  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Ulster  as  a  project 
worthy  of  their  ambition.  The  Collas  agreed  to  make  war  on 
Ulster,  and  for  that  purpose  marched  with  a  numerous  band  of 
followers  into  that  country,  and  encamped  at  the  Carn  of  Achaidh 
Leith  derg,  in  Fearnmhaigli  (Farney,  in  the  modern  county  of 
Monaghan).    From  this  camp  they  ravaged  the  country  around 
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them,  until  the  Ulstermcn,  under  their  king  Fergus  Fogha^  lkct.  ni. 
came  to  meet  them,  when  a  contested  battle  was  fought  for  ^ . 
six  days,  in  which,  at  length,  the  Ulstermen  were  defeated,  uestruction 
and  forced  to  abandon  the  field.    They  were  followed  by  their  "    '"*"'"• 
victorious  enemies,   and  driven  over  Glen  RifjM   (the  valley 
of  the  present  Newry  Water),  into   the  district  which  fonns 
the  modern  counties  of  Down  and  Antrim,  from  wliich  they 
never  after  returned.     The  Collas  destroyed  Emania,  and  then 
took  the  whole  of  that  part  of  Ulster  (now  forming  the  modem 
counties  of  Armagli,  Louth,  Monaghan,  and  Fermanagh)  into 
their  own  hands  as  Swordland ;  and  it  was  held  by  their  descen- 
dants, the  Maguires,  Mac  Mahons,  OTIanlons,  and  others,  down 
to  the  confiscation  of  Ulster  under  the  Enf]flish  kino-,  James 
the  First. 

Thus  ended  the  Ultonian  dynasty,  after  a  period  of  more  than 
seven  hundred  years'  duration,  and  the  glories  of  Emania  and 
of  the  House  and  Knights  of  the  Royal  Branch  were  lost  for 
ever. 


LECTURE  IV 


[DellTered  March  22,  18S5.] 


The  Annai.8  (continued).  2.  The  Annals  of  Inisfallen.  3.  The  Annals 
called  the  Annals  of  Boyle.  The  Poems  of  O  Huidhnn.  4.  The  Annals 
of  Senait  Mac  Manus,  called  the  Annals  of  Ulster. 

According  to  tlie  order  I  liave  prescrilDcd  to  myself,  we  proceed 
now  to  tlic  consideration  of  the  Annals  compiled  subsequent 
to  tlie  period  of  Tighernacli  (pronounced  nearly  "Teer-nah"). 

It  is  generally  supposed  tliat  a  considerable  interval  of  time 
elapsed  between  tlie  year  1088,  in  wbicli  tliis  great  Irisli  liisto- 
rian  died,  and  the  appearance  of  any  other  body  of  historic 
composition  deserving  the  name  of  Annals ;  and  it  Avill  be  ne- 
cessary for  us  to  inquire  whether  any  writers  on  Irish  affairs 
existed  within  this  period  requiring  notice  at  our  hands,  in  order 
that  we  may  follow  the  chain  of  historic  composition  with  some 
degree  of  uniformity 
Continual  It  is,  howcvcr,  to  bc  obscrvcd  here,  that  in  the  existing 
Annals  of^  copics  of  Tiglicmach  we  find  the  annals  continued  to  the  year 
Tigkemach.',  1407;  that  is,  to  a  date  more  than  three  hundred  years  subse- 
quent to  Tighernach's  own  time.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
original  body  of  these  annals  was  gradually  and  progressively 
enlarged ;  but  we  have  no  reliable  information  as  to  the  precise 
manner  in  which,  or  the  persons  by  whom,  the  earlier  parts  of 
the  continuation  were  made. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century  we  find  re- 
corded the  death  of  a  certain  Augustin  MacGrady,  who,  it  is 
well  kno^vn,  laboured  at  the  continuation  of  these  annals ;  but 
we  again  find  them  continued  after  his  death,  which  happened 
in  1405,  down  to  the  year  1407  (where  they  end  imperfect), 
though  by  what  hand  is  not  certain. 

The  following  entry  is  found  in  the  Annals  themselves  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1405 : — 

"  Auo^ustin  Ma  Gradoiorh,  a  canon  of  the  canons  of  the  Island 
of  the  Saints  [in  Loch  HiOh  in  the  Shannon] ,  a  Saoi  (or  Doctor) 
dm'ing  his  fife,  in  divine  and  worldly  Wisdom,  in  Literature, 
in  History,  and  in  various  other  Sciences  in  like  manner,  and 
the  Doctor  [_Ollam]{\  of  good  oratory,  of  western  Europe, — the 
man  who  compiled  this  book,  and  many  other  books,  both  of 
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tlie  Lives  of  the  Saints  and  of  historical  events, — died  on  the  lect.  it. 
Wednesday  before  the  first  day  of  November,  in  the  fifty-sixth  ^^^  ^^^ 
year  of  his  age,  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  moon.    May  the  mercy  Annalists 
of  the   Saviour  Jesus  Christ  come  upon  his  soul".     [See  origi-  to  righer-^ 
nal  in  Appendix,  No.  XXXIX.]  "''^'^ 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  subsequent  continuation  of 
Tighernach  may  have  been  carried  on  by  some  member  of  the 
same  fraternity. 

In  enumerating  those  of  our  national  records  to  which  the 
name  of  Annals  has  been  given,  we  have  commenced  with  those  of 
Tighernach,  because  these  annals  seemed  naturally  to  claim  our 
attention  in  the  first  place,  not  only  on  account  of  their  extent 
and  importance,  but-  in  consideration  of  the  scholarship  and 
judgment  exhibited  in  their  composition.  It  is  by  no  means 
certain,  however,  that  they  were  the  fu'st  in  order  of  time. 
There  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  both  local  and  general  an- 
nals were  kept,  even  long  before  the  time  of  Tighernach,  in  some 
of  the  great  ecclesiastical  and  educational  establislmients,  and 
also  by  some  of  those  accomplislied  lay  scholars  of  whom  men- 
tion is  so  frequently  made  as  having  flourished  in  the  eighth, 
ninth,  and  tenth  centuries. 

We  have  before,  in  the  remarkable  instance  of  Flann  3Iai- 
mstrech,  called  attention  to  the  great  learning  and  the  devotion  to 
scholarly  pursuits  which  were  to  be  found  in  Irish  laymen  of 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.  And  when  we  reflect  that 
this  learning  and  this  devotion  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
were  often  combined  with  exalted  social  rank,  sometimes  even 
princely,  and  with  the  enjoyment  of  extensive  territorial  sway, 
I  think  the  fact  offers  evidence  of  a  cultivation  and  difliision  of 
literature,  which,  at  so  early  a  period,  would  do  honour  to  the 
history  of  any  country.  We  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to 
speak  of  this  class  of  Irish  scholars. 

Tlie  next  existing  compilation  after  that  of  Tighernach,  m  of  the 
order  of  time,  is  the  very  extensive  body  of  ecclesiastical  as  LsisFALLKy. 
well  as  general  historic  records,  known  as  the  Annals  of  Inis- 
FALLEN.  The  composition  of  these  Annals  is  usually  attri- 
buted to  tlic  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  (about  a.d. 
1215),  but  there  is  very  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  were 
commenced  at  least  two  centuries  before  this  period. 

The  Monastery  of  Inis  Faitldenn  (pron:  "  Inish  Fah-lcn"), 
or  Inisfallcn,  on  the  island  of  the  same  name,  in  Loch  Lnn 
(the  Lake  of  Killarney),  is  of  great  antiquity,  dating  from  the 
sixth  century,  in  the  latter  part  of  which  it  was  founded  by 
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LECT.  IV.   Saint  Finiin  Lohhar^  wlio  was  also  the  founder  of  Arcl  Finan  (in 
Of  tiie  ^^^^  modern  County  of  Tipperary),  and  otlicr  cliurclies.     The 

Monastery  of  festival  of  the  Saint  was  observed  on  the  16th  of  March,  accor- 
MbiALLtN.   ^]jj^j^  ^Q  ^l^g  Martyrology  of  Aengus  CeiU  DS. 

Amongst  those  who  lloiu-ished  in  this  monastery,  at  the  close 
of  the  tenth  century,  Ave  find  the  name  of  Maelsutliain  OCear- 
hhaill  (pron:  "  INLelsoohan  O'Carrolf).  This  remarkable  man 
was  Lord  of  the  Eoganaclit  or  Eugenian  Tribes  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Loch  Lein.  It  is  probable  that  he  had  received  his 
early  education  within  the  walls  of  Inisfallen ;  and  at  the  close 
of  his  days,  after  an  eventful  life,  we  find  him  again  amongst 
its  inmates,  as  was  not  unusual  with  princes  in  those  times. 
Maelsuthain  appears  to  have  attained  great  eminence  as  a  scho- 
lar. He  is  styled  the  chief  Saoi  or  Doctor  of  the  western 
world,  in  the  notice  of  his  death,  under  the  year  1009,  in  the 
Annals  of  the  Four  Masters.  He  attained  also  a  high  degree  of 
consideration  amongst  his  contemporary  princes. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  Brian  BoroimM  was  educated 
under  the  care  of  this  Maelsuthain;  and  at  a  subsequent  time 
wx  find  him  named  the  Amnchara^  or  Counsellor,  of  that 
great  Dalcassian  chief,  when  monarch  of  Erinn.  His  asso- 
ciation with  Brian  is  well  evidenced  by  a  curious  note  still 
legible  in  the  Book  of  Armagh.  This  note  was  written  about 
1002,  by  Maelsuthain  s  own  hand,  in  the  presence  of  the  king. 
This  valuable  entry  shall  be  brought  under  yom'  more  imme- 
diate consideration  on  a  future  occasion ;  I  only  mention  it  at 
present,  as  affording  proof  of  the  important  rank  and  position 
of  O^Carroll. 
Lejrend  of  Amougst  somc  fcw  otlicr  noticcs  of  Maelsuthain  which  I 
o^carroii"*"  havc  met  with,  the  following  is  altogether  so  singidar,  and 
throws  light  on  so  many  subjects  of  interest  to  the  Irish  histo- 
rian, that,  though  of  a  legendary  character,  I  think  it  worthy  of 
a  place  here.  [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XL.]  I  may 
observe  that  I  have  seen  but  one  copy  of  the  tract  in  which  it 
is  found.^^^^ 

"  There  came  three  students  at  one  time",  says  the  narrator, 
"  from  Cuinnire^''  [the  ancient  church  from  which  the  diocese 
of  Conor,  in   Ulster,  is  now  named]   "  to  receive  education 

(35)  This  tract  is  in  a  MS.  on  vellum,  in  two  parts  or  volumes  quarto,  writ- 
ten in  the  year  1434  (part  i.  fol.  63,  a.)  The  writing  is  often  apparently  that  of 
an  unprofessional  scribe,  who  seems  to  have  copied  largely  from  sources  now 
lost  to  us.  These  MSS.  belong  to  James  Marinus  Kennedy,  Esq.,  of  47 
Gloucester  Street,  Dublin,  to  whom  they  were  handed  down  from  his  ancestor, 
Dr.  Fergus.  They  are  kno^^^l  by  the  name  of  the  "Liber  Flavus  Fergu- 
sorum".  These  MSS.  were  lent  me  a  few  years  ago  by  the  owner,  and  a 
general  list  of  their  contents  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  No.  XLI. 
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from   tlic  Anmchara  of  Brian  Mac  Kennedy  (or  Brian  Bo-  lkct.  iv. 
roimhe);  that  is  Maelsuthain  O'Can-oll,  of  the  Eoganachts  of 
Loch  Lein,  because  he  was  the  best  sage  of  his  time.     These  j/deuuthain 
three  students  resembled  each  other  in  figure,  in  features,  and  ^  ^''"■*'"- 
in  their  name,  which  was  DomnalL      They  remained  three 
years  learning  with  him.     At  the  end  of  tliree  years,  they  said 
to  their  preceptor:  '  It  is  our  desire',  said  they,  'to  go  to  Jeru- 
salem, in  the  land  of  Judea,  in  order  that  our  feet  may  tread 
every  path  which  the  Saviour  walked  in  when   on  Earth'". 
The  master  answered:   'You  shall  not  go  until  you  have  left 
with  me  the  reward  of  my  labour'. 

"Then  the  pupils  said:  '  We  have  not',  said  they,  '  anything 
that  we  could  give,  but  we  will  remain  three  years  more,  to 
serve  you  humbly,  if  you  wish  it'.  '  I  do  not  wish  that\  said  he  ; 
'but  you  sliall  grant  me  my  demand,  or  I  will  lay  my  curse  upon 
you'.  '  We  will  grant  you  that',  said  they,  '  if  we  have  it'.  He 
then  bound  them  by  an  oath  on  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord.  'You 
shall  go  in  the  path  that  you  desire',  said  he,  '  and  you  shall  die 
all  at  the  same  time  together,  on  the  pilgrimage.  And  the  de- 
mand that  I  require  from  you  is,  that  you  go  not  to  Heaven 
after  your  deatlis,  imtil  you  have  first  visited  me,  to  tell  me  the 
length  of  my  life,  and  until  you  tell  me  whether  I  shall  obtain" 
the  peace  of  the  Lord'.  '  We  promise  you  all  this',  said  they, 
'  for  the  sake  of  the  Lord';  and  then  they  left  him  their  bless- 
ings (and  departed). 

"  In  due  time  they  reached  the  land  of  Judea,  and  walked  in 
every  path  in  which  they  had  heard  the  Saviour  had  walked. 

"  They  came  at  last  to  Jerusalem,  and  died  together 
there;  and  they  were  burled  with  great  honour  in  Jerusalem. 
Then  Michael  the  Archangel  came  from  God  for  them.  But 
they  said :  '  We  will  not  go,  until  we  have  fulfdled  the  promise 
wliK'h  we  made  to  our  preceptor,  under  our  oaths  on  the  Gospel 
of  Christ'.  '  Go',  said  the  angel,  '  and  tell  him  that  he  has  still 
three  years  and  a  half  to  live,  and  that  he  goes  to  Hell  for  all 
eternity,  after  the  sentence  of  the  day  of  judgment'. 

"  '  Tell  us',  said  they,  '  wliy  he  is  sent  to  Hell'.  '  For  three 
causes',  said  the  angel,  '  namely,  because  of  how  much  he  in- 
terpolates the  canon;  and  because  of  the  number  of  women 
with  wliom  he  has  connexion ;  and  for  having  abandoned  the 
Altus'.^^^ 

(36)  Tiic  Ahus.  This  was  tlio  celobrntoil  poem  or  hj-mn  written  by  Saint 
Coluni  Cillc  at  lona,  in  liononr  of  tlic  Trinity,  when  the  nic^senirors  of  roi>o 
(>re<?ory  came  to  liiin  with  the  pvat  cross  and  otlier  presents.  This  poem  is 
publislu'tl  in  Colgan's  "Acta  ISanctorunj",  and  is  now  (183'.))  again  in  course  of 
publication,  with  notes  and  scholia,  for  the  Irish  Arcluvological  and  Celtic 
Society,  under  the  editorship  of  the  l\ev.  Dr.  Todd,  S.F.T.C.D. 
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LECT.  IV.  "The  reason  why  he  abandoned  the  Ahus",  says  the  narra- 
tor  of  this  singular  story,  "  was  this:  He  had  a  very  good  son, 
Maeisnthain  whoso  name  was  Maelpatrick.  This  son  wa.s  seized  with  a 
mortal  sickness;  and  the  Altiis  was  seven  times  sung  around 
him,  that  he  should  not  die.  This  was,  however,  of  no  avail 
for  them,  as  the  son  died  forthwith.  Maelsutliain  then  said  that 
he  would  never  again  sing  the  Altus,  as  he  did  not  see  that  God 
honoured  it.  But",  continues  the  narrator,  "  it  was  not  in  dis- 
honour of  the  Altus  that  God  did  not  restore  his  son  to  health, 
but  because  he  chose  that  the  youth  should  be  among  the  family 
of  Heaven,  rather  than  among  the  people  of  Earth. 

"  Maelsutliain  had  then  been  seven  years  without  singing  the 
Altus. 

"  After  this  his  three  former  pupils  came  to  talk  to  Mael- 
sutham,  in  the  forms  of  wliite  doves,  and  he  bade  them  a 
hearty  welcome.  '  Tell  me',  said  he,  '  what  shall  be  the  leng-th 
of  my  life,  and  if  I  shall  receive  the  Heavenly  reward'.  '  You 
have',  said  they,  '  three  years  to  live,  and  you  go  to  Hell  for 
ever  then'.  '  What  should  I  go  to  Hell  for  ?'  said  he.  '  For 
three  causes',  said  they ;  and  they  related  to  him  the  three  causes 
that  w^e  have  already  mentioned.  '  It  is  not  true  that  I  shall  go 
to  Heir,  said  he,  '  for  those  three  vices  that  are  mine  this  day, 
shall  not  be  mine  even  this  day,  nor  shall  they  be  mine  from 
this  time  forth,  for  I  will  abandon  these  vices,  and  God  w411  for- 
give me  for  them,  as  He  Hmiself  hath  promised,  when  He  said : 
"Impietas  impii  in  quacumque  hora  conversus  fuerit  non  nocebit 
ei"  [Ezek.,  xxxiii.  12.]  (The  impiety  of  the  impious,  in  what- 
ever hour  he  shall  be  turned  from  it,  shall  not  injure  him.)  I 
will  put  no  sense  of  my  own  into  the  canons,  but  such  as  I 
shall  find  in  the  divine  books.  I  will  perform  an  hundi'ed 
genuflections  every  day.  Seven  years  have  I  been  without  sing- 
ing the  Altus,  and  now  I  will  sing  the  Altus  seven  times  every 
night  while  I  live ;  and  I  will  keep  a  three  days'  fast  every  week. 
Go  you  now  to  Heaven',  said  he,  '  and  come  on  the  day  of  my 
death  to  tell  me  the  result'.  '  We  will  come',  said  they ;  and 
the  three  of  them  departed  as  they  came,  first  leaving  a  blessing 
with  him,  and  receiving  a  blessing  from  him. 

"  On  the  day  of  his  death  the  three  came  in  the  same  forms, 
and  they  saluted  him,  and  he  returned  their  salutation,  and  said 
to  them :  '  Is  my  life  the  same  before  God  that  it  was  on  the  for- 
mer day  that  ye  came  to  talk  to  me  ?'  '  It  is  not,  indeed,  the 
same',  said  they,  '  for  we  were  shown  your  place  in  Heaven,  and 
we  are  satisfied  with  its  goodness.  We  have  come,  as  we  pro- 
mised, for  you,  and  come  now  you  with  us  to  the  place  which 
is  prepared  for  you,  that  you  may  be  in  the  presence  of  God, 
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and  in  the  unity  of  the  Trinity,  and  of  the  hosts  of  Heaven,  lect.  it. 
till  the  day  of  judgment'.  ^^^^^^ 

"There  were  then  assembled  about  him  many  priests  andANSAuoF 
ecclesiastics,  and  he  was  anointed,  and  his  pupils  parted  not    "^'^^'^''* 
from  him  until  they  all  went  to  Heaven  together.     And  it  is 
this  good  man's  manuscripts  ("  screptra")  that  arc  in  Inisfallcn, 
in  the  church,  still". 

This  singular,  and,  undoubtedly,  very  old  legend,  offers  to 
our  minds  many  interesting  subjects  of  consideration;  amongst 
which,  not  the  least  remarkable  is  that  of  this  early  pilgrimage 
from  Ireland  to  the  Holy  Land.  On  these  points,  however,  we 
shall  not  dwell  at  present,  farther  than  to  observe  that  the  story 
furnishes  evidence  of  the  reputation  for  learning  enjoyed  by 
Maelsutliain^  and  also  of  the  belief  that  manuscripts  compiled  by 
his  hand  were  to  be  found  in  Inisfallcn  at  his  death. 

Whether  by  the  word  "  Screptra",  thus  mentioned,  is  meant 
a  single  volume,  or  a  collection  of  writings  constituting  a  library, 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  We  find  the  word  used  in  the 
account  of  the  bm'ning  of  the  Teach  Screptra^  or  House  of  Wri- 
tings, of  Armagh  (a.d.  1020)  ;  and  in  that  of  the  collection  of 
MSS.  of  O Cidrnin .,  the  largest  known  to  exist  in  Ireland  in  the 
fifteenth  century  (1416). 

There  has  always  existed  in  the  south  of  Ireland  a  tradition 
that  the  Annals  of  Inisfallcn  were  originally  composed  by 
Maelsiithaw ;  and  a  similar  statement  is  made  by  Edward 
O'Reilly  in  his  Irish  writers. 

Taking  into  account  the  acknowledged  learning  of  O'CaiToll, 
the  character  of  his  mind,  his  own  station,  and  the  opportu- 
nities afforded  him  by  his  association  with  the  chief  monarch  of 
Erinn,  there  is  certainly  no  improbability  in  connecting  him 
with  the  composition  of  these  annals ;  and,  for  my  oa\ti  part,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  he  was  either  the  original  projector  of 
them,  or  that  he  enlarged  the  more  meagre  outlines  of  ecclesi- 
astical events  kept  in  the  IMonastery  of  Inisfallcn,  as  probably 
in  most  others,  into  a  general  historic  work. 

Of  the  continuations  of  these  annals,  in  the  two  ccntm'ies 
subsequent  to  Maelsuthain^  down  to  the  year  1215,  little  is 
known.  Unfortunately  no  genuine  copy  of  this  important 
body  of  annals  is  now  to  be  found  in  Ireland,  and  we  must 
therefore  draw  from  the  description  of  Dr.  O'Conor. 

A  compilation  of  the  latter  half  of  the  last  ccntmy  by  John 
O'Mulconry,  has  also  received  the  name  of  Annals  of  Inisfallcn. 
Why  they  have  been  thus  named  is  not  sufficiently  cle:u' ;  but 
any  notice  that  we  shall  take  of  them  must  be  reserved  for 
another  occasion. 
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LECT.    IV. 


The  Bodleian  Library  copy  of  the  Annals  of  Inisfallcn  is  a 

Of  tho  q^iarto  MS.  on  parchment.    It  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  O'Conor, 

Annals  op    undcr  tlio  No.  64,  in  the  Stowe  Catalogue  [Vol.  I.,  p.  202]  : 

"  It  contains  fifty-seven  leaves,  of  which  the  three  first  are 
considerably  damaged,  and  the  fourth  partly  obliterated.  Some 
leaves  also  are  missing  at  the  beginning.  In  its  present  state, 
the  first  treats  of  Abraham  and  the  Patriarchs  down  to  the 
sixth,  where  the  title  is — '  Hie  incipit  Regnum  Graicorum'.  At 
the  end  of  this  leaf  another  chapter  begins  thus — '  Hie  incipit 
Sexta  aitas  Mundi'.  The  leaves  follow  in  due  order  from  folio 
nine  to  the  end  of  folio  thirty-six,  but,  imfortunately,  there  arc 
several  blanks  after  this.  On  the  fortieth  leaf  two  lines  occur 
in  Ogham  characters,  which  have  been  thus  deciphered  [by  Dr. 
O'Conor] — '  Nemo  honoratnr  sine  nummo,  nullus  amatur'. 
Towards  the  end  the  writing  varies  considerably,  and  is  un- 
questionably more  recent  and  barbarous. 

"  Indeed",  adds  Dr.  O'Conor,  "  the  latter  part  of  this  valu- 
able MS.,  from  folio  thirty-six,  where  the  division  of  each  page 
into  three  columns  ceases,  and  where  a  leaf  is  missing,  appears 
to  be  written  by  a  more  recent  hand ;  so  that  from  inspection 
it  might  be  argued,  that  the  real  original  ended  with  the  year 
1130,  and  that  the  remainder  has  been  added  by  different 
Abbots  of  Inisfallcn  afterwards.  Down  to  1130,  the  initials 
are  rudely  adorned  and  coloured,  and  the  writing  is  elegant; 
but  from  thence  to  the  end,  there  is  no  attempt  at  any  species 
of  ornament,  and  the  v^^ting  declines  from  barbarous  to  more 
barbarous  still,  in  proportion  as  we  approach  the  end.  The 
last  leaf  is  the  fifty-seventh  of  the  manuscript,  and  ends  with 
the  year  1319. 

"  The  few  scattered  notices  relative  to  the  pagan  history  of 
Ireland,  which  are  occasionally  introduced  and  synchronized 
with  the  universal  history  in  the  first  leaves  of  this  chronicle, 
have  been  carefully  collated  and  published  in  the  '  Rerum  Hiber- 
nicarum',  vol.  I.,  and  from  a  collation  of  these  fragments  with 
those  preserved  in  the  same  manner  by  Tighernach,  it  is  very 
clear  that  both  are  founded  on  a  common  source,  since  several 
of  the  quotations  and  several  sentences  are  exactly  in  the  same 
words.  What  this  common  source  was,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
define.  Tighernach  quotes  a  great  nmiiber  of  Irish  authors 
of  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  centuries. 

"  The  following  account  of  this  MS.  is  given  by  Innes,  who 
saw  it  when  it  was  preserved  in  the  Duke  of  Chandos'  library" — 
[I  still  quote  the  author  of  the  Stowe  Catalogue.]  "  In  the 
same  Chandos  library  are  the  Annals  of  Inisfallcn  and  Tigher- 
nach.    These,  indeed,  want  some  leaves  in  the  beginning  and 
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elsewhere,  and  be^in  only  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  lect.  it. 
(ireat.     But  till  St.  Patrick's  time,  they  treat  chiefly  of  the  ^^~^ 
general  history   of  the  world.     The  Annals  of  Inisfallen,  in  at^sauiow 
the  same  library,  contain  a  short  account  of  the  history  of  the  ■'*""'^^^''- 
world  in  general,  and  very  little  of  Ireland  till  the  year  430, 
where  the  author  properly  begins  (at  folio  nine)  a  chronicle  of 
Ireland,  thus — '  Lao(jaire  Mac  Neil  regnavit  annis  xxiv.',  and 
thenceforward  it  contains  a  short  chronicle  of  Ireland  to  1318. 
These  three  manuscript  chronicles,  the  Saltair  of  Cashel,  Tigher- 
nach,  and  Inisfallen,  are  written  in  Irish  characters,  and  in  the 
Irish  language  intermixed  with  Latin.     They  were  formerly 
collected,  with  many  other  valuable  MSS.  relating  to  Ireland, 
by  Sir  J.  Ware,  and  came  first  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and 
then  to  the  Duke  of  Chandos. 

"  To  all  this  account  by  Innes",  says  Dr.  O'Conor,  "  the 
compiler  of  this  catalogue,  after  a  most  patient  examination, 
willingly  subscribes.  He  only  adds,  what  escaped  Inncs,  that 
this  MS.  is  not  all  in  one  hand,  nor  all  the  work  of  one  author". 


r\.NNAL.S  OP 


In  t}\c  same  manuscript  as  that  which  contains  the  Annals  o^'^^^^}^ 
Inisfallen,  tliore  is  a  copy  of  those  known  as  the  Annals  of  Buyle. 
Boyle,  of  which  I  shall  have  to  say  something  in  a  future  lec- 
ture in  correction  of  the  mistakes  of  Dr.  O'Conor  and  others, 
as  to  the  name  thus  attributed  to  the  annals  in  question.  No 
copy  of  these  annals  exists  in  Ireland ;  and  I  must  again  quote 
Dr.  O'Conor  for  a  brief  notice  of  the  Bodleian  MS. 

"  The  ancient  Monastery  of  Boyle  was  founded  by  St. 
Columba,  and  called  Eas-mac-n-Eirc^  a  name  which  it  derived 
from  its  pleasant  situation,  near  a  cataract,  about  a  mile  from 
where  the  river  Boyle  discharges  itself  into  Loch  Cc'i.  The 
Cistercian  Monastery  of  Boyle  was  fomided,  not  exactly  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  monastery,  but  not  far  from  it,  in  the  year  llGl. 

"  Tlie  writers  on  Irish  antiquities  frequently  confound  the 
Annals  of  Boyle  with  the  Annals  of  Connacht.  To  prevent 
mistakes  of  this  kind,  we  must  observe,  that  the  manuscript  in 
the  Cotton  Library  (Titus  A,  xxv.),  quarto,  part  on  paper, 
part  on  parchment,  and  consisting  of  138  leaves  of  both,  is  the 
original  from  which  this  Stowe  copy  was  transcribed.  The 
first  article  of  that  MS.  is  on  parchment,  and  is  entitled — 
*  Annales  INIonasterii  de  Buellio  in  Hibernia'.  It  is  part  in 
Irisli,  part  in  Latin,  beginning  from  the  Creation;  treating 
briefly  of  miiversal  history  to  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick,  and 
from  thence  of  Irish  history  down  to  1:253". 

It  is  to  be  reorotted  that  we  have  no  means  of  fixing,  with 
any  degree  of  precision,  the  period  at   whicli  the  Annals  of 
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Annals  of 

BOVLE. 


Historic  Tvri 
ters  of  the 
XII.,  XIII., 
and  XIV. 
Centuries. 


Inisfallcn,  or  tliosc  licrc  culled  tlic  Annals  of  Boyle,  were 
composed.  The  dilliculty  is  rcferrible,  not  to  any  paucity  of 
authors  in  the  centuries  to  which  they  are  usually  assigned, 
but  rather  to  the  impossibility  of  fixing  upon  any  one  out  of 
the  hosts  of  writers  whose  names  have  come  down  to  us,  to  whom 
their  compilation  may  be  with  tolerable  certainty  attributed. 

With  regard  to  the  Annals  of  Inisfallcn,  there  is,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  a  liigh  degree  of  probability ,  that  some  body  of  records 
was  compiled  by  O'Carroll  in  his  time ;  but  we  do  not  know  who 
continued  them  in  the  tAvo  folloAving  centuries.  Less  is  unfortu- 
nately to  be  ascertained  about  the  Annals  called  those  of  Boyle. 
The  periods,  however,  within  which  the  compilation  of  both  may 
be  comprised,  were  very  fertile  in  men  of  learning,  as  will  suf- 
ficiently appear  from  the  following  list,  which  comprises  but  a 
few  only  of  the  more  remarkable  historic  writers  of  the  period 
which  intervened  between  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the 
Annals  of  Tighernach  and  that  of  the  next  body  of  historic 
records  which  we  shall  have  to  notice.  They  are  selected  from 
the  very  numerous  writers  whose  deaths  are  recorded  by  the 
Four  Masters,  in  almost  every  year  of  this  period. 

A.D.  1136.  Died  Maelisa  Mac  Maelcoluim,  the  chief  keeper 
of  the  calendar  at  Armagh,  and  the  chief  topographical  surveyor 
and  librarian  of  that  see.  In  the  same  year  died  Neidhe  O'Mul- 
conroy,  the  historian. 

A.D.  1168.  Died  Flannagan  O Duhlithaigh  [or  O'DufFy],  a 
bishop  and  chief  professor  of  the  men  of  Ireland,  in  history, 
genealogy,  eloquence,  and  every  species  of  knowledge  known 
to  man  in  his  time.    He  died  at  Cunga  [or  Cong],  in  Connacht. 

A.D.  1232.  Died  Tipraite  O'JBraoin  [or  O'Breen],  a  man 
deeply  learned  in  theology  and  in  law.  He  was  successor  of 
Saint  Coman  of  Roscommon,  and  died  in  Inis  Clothrann  on  his 
pilgrimage. 

A.D.  1279.  Giolla  losa  Mor  Mac  Firbis,  one  of  the  chief 
historians  of  Tir  Fiaclira^  or  North-western  Connacht,  died. 

[This  author,  we  are  well  aware,  was  succeeded  by  a  line  of 
historians  and  chroniclers  of  his  own  family,  ending  with  the 
learned  Duhhaltach  (or  Duald)  Mac  Firbis,  in  the  year  1668.] 

A.D.  1372.  Died  Shane  O'Dugan,  a  distinguished  poet  and 
historian  of  Connacht,  whose  poems  on  the  Cycles,  Calendar, 
Epact,  Dominical  Letter,  Golden  Number,  etc.,  are  so  well 
known. 

A.D.  1376.  Conor  O'Beaghan  and  Ceallach  Mac  Curtin,  the 
two  chief  historians  of  Thomond,  died.  John  O'Ruanaidh 
[or  O'Booney],  chief  poet  to  Magenis,  died.  Melaghlin  O'Mul- 
vany,  chief  poet  and  historian  to  O'Cane,  died.  Donogh  Mac 
Firbis,  a  good  historian  of  Connacht,  died. 
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A.D.  131)0.     Daihhfjenn  O'Duigenan,  chief  historian  of  East  lect.  iv, 
Connaught,  died.  oumia 

A.D.  1398.    David  O'Duigenan,  cliief  historian  to  the  ]\Iac  «« AaemA 
Dermots,  etc.,  a  man  of  all  science  and  knowledge,  and  a  wealthy 
Brugaidlt  [or  farmer],  died. 

A.D.  1400.  Gregory,  the  son  of  Tanaidhe  O'Mulconry,  chief 
chronicler  to  the  Siol  Muiredhaidh  [or  O'Conors  of  Connacht], 
and  a  master  in  various  kinds  of  knowledge,  was  accidentally 
killed  by  William  Mac  David,  who  was  condemned  to  pay  a 
fine  of  1'2C)  cows  for  the  act. 

A.D.  1405.  [We  have  already  noticed  the  death  of  Angus- 
tin  M'Grady,  the  continuator  of  Tighernach  at  this  date.] 

Giolla  na  Naemh  O'llaidhrin^  a  native  of  Leinster,  who  died 
A.D.  1420,  was  the  author  of  several  valuable  historical  poems 
and  tracts.  The  most  remarkable  of  them  is  his  well  known 
Irish  topographical  poem. 

Among  his  other  compositions  are,  first,  a  tract  and  poem  on 
the  names,  reigns,  and  deaths  of  the  Assyrian  emperors,  from 
Ninus  to  Sardanapalus,  synchronizing  them  with  the  monarchs 
of  Erinn,  from  its  earliest  reported  colonization  down  to  the 
death  of  the  monarch  Midneaman^  in  the  year  of  the  world 
3872.  Second,  a  tract  on  the  names  and  lenofth  of  the  reisfns 
of  the  kings  of  the  Medes,  from  Arbactus  to  Astyages,  and  of  the 
corresponding  monarchs  of  Erinn,  from  the  abovementioned 
Muineaman  to  Nuada  Finnfdil,  in  the  year  of  the  world  4238. 
Third,  a  tract  or  poem  on  the  length  of  the  reigns  of  the  Chal- 
dean kings,  from  Nebuchadnezzar  to  Baltazar,  and  the  corres- 
ponding monarchs  of  Erinn,  from  the  abovementioned  Nuada 
to  Li(<jliaidh  larrdonn,  in  the  year  of  the  world  4320,  etc.  And 
thus  he  goes  on  with  the  Persian,  Greek,  and  Roman  emperoi'S 
ill  succession,  and  the  succession  of  the  contemporary  monarchs 
of  Erinn,  down  to  Theodosius  and  Laocfhaire  Mac  Neill,  who 
was  monarch  of  Erinn  when  Saint  Patrick  came  in  a.d.  432. 

The  Annals  of  Senait  (pron:  "  Shanat")  Mac  jNIanus,  com-  or  the 
monly  called  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  form  the  next  s:reat  i^'*^'^^ 
body  ot  national  records  winch  we  have  to  consider;  and  from 
the  preceding  list  of  writers,  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Tigher- 
nach, it  Avill  be  apparent,  that  abundant  materials  must  have 
been  accumulated  in  this  long  interval,  which  lay  ready  to  the 
hand  of  the  compiler. 

Of  these  annals  there  are  five  copies  known  to  exist  at  pre- 
sent— one  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  at  Oxford,  written  on  vel- 
lum, and  classed  as  Kawlinson,  489 ;  a  second  (only  a  small 
fragment),  in  the  British  Museum,  classed  Clarendon,   3G ;   a 
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third  (also  but  a  small  fragment),  in  tlie  same  museum,  written 
Of  the  ^^  paper,  and  classed  Ayscougli,  49 — 4795  ;  a  fourth,  in  the  Li- 
annalsof  brary  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  written  on  vellum,  and 
classed  H,  1.  8;  and  a  fifth  copy,  on  paper,  in  the  Library  of 
Trinity  College  (E.  3.  20),  which,  however,  extends  only  to 
A.D.  665.^' 

The  reason  why  these  annals  are  called  the  Annals  of 
Senait  Mac  Maglmusa  is,  because  they  were  originally  com- 
piled by  Cathal  Mac  Guire,  whose  Clann  or  Chieftain  title  was 
Mac  Maghnusa,  and  whose  residence  and  property  lay  chiefly 
in  the  Island  of  Senait  (pron:  "  Shanat"),  in  Loch  Erne,  be- 
tween the  modern  Counties  of  Donegall  and  Fermanagh ;  and 
it  was  in  this  island  that  the  annals  were  written.  They  have 
received  the  arbitrary  name  of  Annals  of  Ulster,  merely  be- 
cause they  were  compiled  in  Ulster,  and  relate  more  to  the 
affairs  of  Ulster  than  to  those  of  any  of  the  other  provinces. 

The  death  of  the  original  compiler  is  recorded  by  his  con- 
tinuator  in  these  annals,  at  the  year  1498,  in  a  passage  of 
which  the  following  is  a  strict  translation.  [See  original  in 
Appendix,  No.  XLIL] 

"  Anno  Domini  1498.  A  great  mournful  news  throughout 
all  Ireland  this  year,  namely  the  following:  Mac  Manus  Ma- 
guire  died  this  year,  fg.,  Cathal  6g  (^Cathal, — pron:  "  Cahal", — 
the  younger),  the  son  of  Cathal,  son  of  Cathal,  son  of  Giolla- 
Patrick,  son  of  Matthew,  etc.  He  was  a  Biatach  (or  Hospi- 
taller), at  Seanadh,  a  canon  chorister  at  Armagh,  and  dean  in 
the  bishopric  of  Clogher;  Dean  of  Lough  Erne,  and  Rector 
of  Inis  Caein,  in  Lough  Erne ;  and  the  representative  of  a 
bishop  for  fifteen  years  before  his  death.  He  was  a  precious 
stone,  a  bright  gem,  a  luminous  star,  a  casket  of  wisdom;  a 
fruitful  branch  of  the  canons,  and  a  fountain  of  charity,  meek- 
ness, and  mildness,  a  dove  in  purity  of  heart,  and  a  turtledove 
in  chastity ;  the  person  to  whom  the  learned,  and  the  poor,  and 
the  destitute  of  Ireland  were  most  thankful ;  one  who  was  full 
of  grace  and  of  wisdom  in  every  science  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
m  law,  divinity,  physic,  and  philosophy,  and  in  all  the  Gaedhlic 
sciences ;  and  one  who  made,  gathered,  and  collected  this  book 
from  many  other  books.  He  died  of  the  Galar  Breac  [the 
small  pox]  on  the  tenth  of  the  calends  of  the  month  of  April, 
being  Friday,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  And  let  every 
person  who  shall  read  and  profit  by  this  book,  pray  for  a 
blessing  on  that  soul  of  Mac  Manus". 

(37)  I  may  mention  that  a  sixth  copy  was  made  by  myself  in  1841,  for  the 
Eev.  Dr.  Todd,  from  the  vellum  copy  in  T.C.D.,  with  all  the  contractions 
expanded  in  full. 
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Harris,   in   liis  edition  of  Ware's  Irish  Writers,  p.  90,  lias  lect.  iv. 
the  following  notice  of  this  remarkable  man.  of  th- 

"  CJiarles  [the  Gaedhlic  name  Catltal  is  often  so  translated  annals  of 
in  English]  Slaguire,  a  native  of  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  ^^^^^ 
Canon  of  the  Church  of  Armagh  (and  Dean  of  Clogher),  was 
an  eminent  divine,  philosopher,  and  historian,  and  writ  Armales 
Hibernicaj  to  his  time.  They  are  often  called  Annales  Sena- 
tenses,  from  a  place  called  Senat-Mac -Magnus,  in  the  County  of 
Fermanagh,  where  the  author  writ  them,  and  oftener  Annales 
Ultonienses,  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  because  they  are  chiefly 
taken  up  in  relating  the  affairs  of  that  province.  They  begin 
anno  444,  and  are  carried  down  by  the  author  to  his  death,  in 
1498 ;  but  they  were  afterwards  continued  by  Roderic  Cassidy 
to  the  year  1541.  Our  author  wi'it  also  a  book,  intitled,  Aen- 
gusius  Auctus,  or  the  Martyrology  of  Aengus  enlarged ;  wherein 
from  Marian  Gorman,  and  other  writers,  he  adds  such  saints  as 
are  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  composition  of  Aengus.  He  died 
on  the  23rd  of  March,  1498,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age". 

iSeanadh,  or  Senalt,  where  these  annals  were  compiled,  and 
from  which,  as  we  have  said,  they  are  often  called  Annales 
Senatenscs,  was  the  ancient  name  of  an  Island  situated  in  the 
Upper  Lough  Erne,  between  the  modern  baronies  of  Maghera- 
stephana  and  Clonawley,  in  the  County  of  Fermanagh.  It  is 
called  Ballymacmanus  Island  in  various  deeds  and  leases,  and 
by  the  natives  of  Clonawley,  who  speak  the  Irish  language ;  but 
it  has  lately  received  the  fancy  name  of  Belle  Isle.  [See  Note 
in  O'Donovan's  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  at  the  year  1498.] 

After  the  death  of  Mac  Maghnusa,  the  annals  were  continued 
by  RuaidJirldlie  O'Calside,  or  Ilory  O'Cassldy,  down  to  the  year 
1537,  or  1541,  according  to  Ware.  They  were  continued  after 
this  (I  mean  the  Dublin  copy)  by  some  other  persons,  probably 
the  O'Luinlns,  down  to  the  year  1(504,  where  they  now  end. 
I  say  probably  by  the  O'Luinlns,  because  the  Dublin  copy  was 
transcribed  by  Ruaidliriglie^  or  Kory  O'Luinin,  as  appears 
from  two  insertions  which  occur  in  that  volume  in  a  blank 
space,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1373.  The  first  is  written  in  a 
good  hand,  as  old  at  least  as  the  year  1(100,  in  the  following 
words:  "  Let  every  one  who  reads  this  little  bit,  bestow  a  bles- 
sing on  the  soul  of  the  man  that  wrote  it".  And  tliis  is  im- 
mediately followed  by  these  words :  "  It  is  fitter  to  bestow  it  on 
the  soul  of  Rory  OLnimn^  who  Avrote  the  book  wclf.  [See 
original  in  Appendix,  No.  XLIII.] 

From  another  note  which  is  written  in  this  copy,  in  the  lower 
margin  of  folio  35,  col.  a,  it  is  evident  that  the  writer  of  this 
latter  note  was  eni>*ao-ed  in  makiu"  a  transciipt  of  the  vohune 
at  the  tune,  but  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  who  he  Wiis. 
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The  O'Luinins  [the  name  is  now  sometimes  Anglicised  Lyne- 
gar]  were  physicians,  historians,  and  genealogists,  chiefly  to  the 
JNIacGuires  of  Fermanagh,  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  seven- 
teenth century.  One  of  that  family,  named  Gillapatrick  OLui- 
nin^  of  Ard  OL^iinin^  in  the  County  of  Fermanagh,  chief 
chronicler  to  INIacGuire,  assisted  the  friar  Michael  O'Clery,  the 
chief  of  the  "  Four  Masters",  in  the  compilation  of  the  Leahhar 
Gabhala  (or  Book  of  Invasions  and  Monarchical  Successions  of 
Erinn),  for  Brian  Ruadli  MacGuire,  first  Baron  of  Iniskillen,  in 
the  year  1630  or  1G31. 

"  The  Bodleian  MS.  (Rawlinson,  489)  is  called  the  original 
copy  of  those  annals",  says  Dr.  O'Conor,  "  because,  it  is  the 
matrix  of  all  the  copies  now  known  to  exist.  But  it  is  not 
meant  that  there  were  not  older  manuscripts,  from  which  Cathal 
Maguire  collected  and  transcribed,  before  the  year  1498. 

"  Nicolson  says  that  the  Ulster  Annals  begin  at  444,  and  end, 
not  at  1041,  as  the  printed  catalogues  of  our  MSS.  assert,  but  at 
1541.  Mr.  Edward  Llhwyd  [the  celebrated  Welch  antiqua- 
rian] mentions  a  copy  of  these  annals  which  he  calls  Senatenses, 
which  he  had  from  Mr.  John  Conry,  written  on  vellum  in  a  fair 
character,  but  imperfect  at  the  beginning  and  end,  for  it  begins, 
says  he,  at  the  year  454,  ten  years  later  than  the  Duke  of  Chan- 
dos',  and  ends  several  years  sooner,  at  1492. 

"  The  truth  is,  as  stated  in  the  Rerum  Hibernicarum,  vol.  L, 
that  neither  Maguire  nor  Cassidi  was  the  author  of  these  annals, 
but  only  the  collector.  Augustin  Magriadan  had  preceded  both 
in  the  same  task,  and  continued  to  his  own  time,  says  Ware, 
the  chronicle,  which  the  monks  of  his  monastery  in  the  island 
of  All  Saints,  in  the  Shannon,  had  commenced ;  and  he  died 
in  1405. 

"  We  have  seen  that  MacGraidagh  was  in  all  probability  the 
continuator  of  Tighernach ;  but  I  know  of  no  reason  for  assign- 
ing to  him  any  part  in  the  compilation  of  the  Annals  of  Ulster. 

"  In  the  Bodleian  MS.  (RawHnson,  489),  better  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Chandos  MS.,  four  folios  are  missing  after  the 
leaf  paged  50.  That  leaf  concludes  with  the  seventh  line  of  the 
year  1131,  and  the  next  leaf  (numbered  55)  begins  with  the 
conclusion  of  1155,  so  that  there  is  an  hiatus  of  24:  years.  The 
copy  now  before  us  concludes  with  the  year  1131,  where  that 
hiatus  occurs. 

"  The  first  page  of  the  Oxford  MS.  is  nearly  obliterated.  By 
some  unaccountable  barbarity  the  engraved  seal  of  the  Univer- 
sity is  pasted  over  the  written  page,  so  as  to  efface  all  the  writ- 
ing underneath:  the  words  which  are  illegible  there  have 
been  restored  in  this  Stowe  transcript,  by  the  aid  of  the  copy  in 
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the    British    Museum,   which    is    imperfect    and   interpolated,  lect.  iv. 
The  fohos  of  the  original   Bodleian  are  paged  from  1  to  134,  ^^ 
in  modern  Arabics,  and  they  are  rightly  paged  down  to  the  amxaus  ov 
year  1131,  after  which  four  leaves  are  missing   down  to  the 
year  1156.   The  leaf  containing  the  first  part  of  1131,  is  rightly 
paged  51,  and  tlie  next  is  rightly  paged  55.     How  the  four  in- 
termediate leaves  have  been  lost,  it  is  impossible  now  to  ascer- 
tain.    Folio  6Q  is  erroneously  paged  67,  as  if  one  leaf  were 
missing  there,  which  is  not  the  case.     Folio  70  is  paged  80,  as 
if  ten  leaves  were  missing,  whereas  not  one  is  lost.     One  folio 
is  missing  from  the  year  1303  to  1315  inclusive,  and  the  pag- 
ing is  then  incorrect  to  the  end.     In  its  present  state  the  folios 
of  this  MS.  are  precisely  126. 

"  We  must  be  cautious",  continues  Dr.  O'Conor,  "  in  assert- 
ing that  the  whole  of  this  MS.  was  written  by  one  person,  or 
at  one  time.  Down  to  952,  the  ink  and  characters  are  uniform, 
but  then  a  finer  style  of  writing  follows  down  to  1001. 

"  Wlien  the  transcriber  comes  to  91)9,  he  states  on  the  op- 
posite margin,  that  really  this  was  the  year  of  our  ara  1000 ; 
for  that  the  Ulster  Annals  precede  the  common  a^ra  by  one  year, 
— a  clear  proof  that  the  transcriber  was  not  the  compiler  or 
author;  for  this  note  is  in  the  same  ink  and  characters  with  the 
text.  He  annexes  the  same  remark  frequently  to  the  subse- 
quent years;  as  at  1000,  where  he  says,  alias  1001. 

"It  is  remarkable  that  these  are  uniform  in  antedating 
the  Christian  a^ra  by  one  year  only,  down  to  the  folio  numbered 
C)S,  year  1263,  and  that  there,  instead  of  preceding  our  asra  by 
only  one  year,  they  precede  by  two;  so  that  the  year  1265  is 
really  1264,  as  stated  on  the  margin  in  Ware's  hand:  this 
precedence  of  two  years  is  regular  to  1270.  From  thence  to 
1284,  the  advance  is  of  three  years;  from  1284,  the  advance  is 
of  fom'  years,  down  to  1303,  which  is  really  1307.  Then  a 
folio  is  missing  wliich  has  been  evidently  cut  out,  and  we  pass 
on  to  1313,  which  is  marked  by  AVare  on  the  margin  1316,  an 
advance  only  of  three  years.  This  advance  of  three  yeai*s 
continues  from  that  to  1366,  which  is  marked  on  the  margui  by 
Ware  1370,  an  advance  of  four  years  again,  which  continues  to 
1379,  where  the  tbllowing  note  is  in  Ware's  hand : — '  From  this 
year  1379,  the  computation  of  years  is  well  collected'. 

"It  is  pretty  clear  that  the  writer  of  this  latter  part  of  the 
Ulster  Annals,  who  thus  antedates  even  the  latter  ages  of  the 
Christian  ajra,  must  be  very  different  from  the  writer  of  the 
first  part  down  to  the  year  1263. 

"Johnston  has  published  Extracts  from  a  Version,  part  Eng- 
lish and  part   Latin,  in  the  British  Museum,  which  he  has  in- 
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sertcd  in  his  '  Antiquitates  Celto-Nonnannicaj',  Copenliugen, 
4to,  178G,  p.  57.  Of*  tliis  version  lie  says  very  truly,  that  the  lan- 
guage is  extremely  barbarous ;  that  it  is  often  hard  to  discover 
whether  the  transcriber  means  the  Scots,  Me  Ercs,  Dabiad, 
Cruachne,  Athacliath  of  Ireland,  or  the  Scots,  Mc  Ercs,  Dal- 
riedai,  Cruitline^  and  Alacluoith  of  Britain;  that  it  is  with  great 
dillidence  that  he  ventures  to  print  these  extracts,  and  that 
his  principal  inducement  was  a  hope  that  such  a  specimen 
might  suggest  to  some  Irish  gentleman  the  idea  of  publishing, 
at  least,  the  more  material  parts  of  these  valuable  records, 
in  the  original. 

"  After  such  a  modest  avowal,  no  man  can  find  pleasure  in 
noticing  the  many  errors  in  Mr.  Johnston's  work.  But  histo- 
rical truth  demands  that  those  errors  which  affect  the  very 
foundations  of  history,  should  be  rectified. 

"At  471,  Mr.  Johnston's  edition  states,  'The  Irish  plun- 


dered  the   Saxons, 
says  it  was  in  472'. 

"  Now",  continues 
original  are :  '  Preda 
dicunt,  in  isto  anno 
Libro  Cuanac  inven: 
dered  a  second  time 


Matthew,   in  the  book   of  the   Cuanac, 

Dr.  O'Conor,  "  the  very  words  of  the 
secnnda  Saxonum  de  Hibernia,  ut  alii 
deducta  est,  ut  Mocteus  dicit.  Sic  in 
'.  That  is,  'In  471,  Ireland  was  plun- 
by  the  Saxons  this  year,  as  some  say,  as 
Mocteus  says.  I  found  it  so  in  the  Annals  of  Cuanac'  [sic] — In 
Johnston's  two  short  lines  there  are  four  material  errors. — First, 
ho.  makes  the  Irish  plunder  the  Saxons ;  w^hereas  the  truth  is, 
that  the  Saxons  a  second  time  plundered  them.-^Secondly,  he 
makes  the  annals  quote  Matthew;  whereas  even  the  interpo- 
lated copy  in  the  musemxi  has  Mactenus:  the  original  is  pro- 
perly Mocteus,  who  was  an  Irish  writer  of  the  fifth  century. 
Thirdly,  he  makes  this  Matthew  a  writer  in  the  book  of 
Cuanac. — Fourthly,  he  makes  the  book  of  Cuanac  refer  these 
transactions  to  472 ! 

"At  473,  Johnston's  edition  gives  only  '  The  Skirmish  of 
Bui' ;  whereas  the  original  has  some  foreign  history  under  that 
year,  and  then  adds :  '  Quies  Docci  Episcopi  Sancti,  Brittonum 
Abbatis.  [The  death  of  Docci,  a  holy  bishop.  Abbot  of  the 
Britons.]  Dorngal  Bri-Eile  f.  Laigniu  ria  n  Alill  Molt. 
[The  Battle  of  Bri  Eile  was  gained  over  the  Leinster  men 
by  Ahll  Molt.]' 

"At  482,  Johnston's  edition  has  "  The  Battle  of  Oche. 
From  the  time  of  Cormac  to  this  battle,  a  period  intervened 
of  206  years'. 

"  Now  here  the  original  is  strangely  perverted  and  falsified. 

"The  words  of  the  original  are — '  a.d.  482 — Bellum  Oche 
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la  Lug.   mac  Laegaire  agus  le  Muircearta  mac  Erca,  in  quo  lect.  iv. 
cccidit  Alill  Moll  [rectc,  Molt].    A  Concobaro  lilio  Nesse  usque  ,,,. 

1    r-t  l'^^  A  ■■  •  •••  r\  i    i  Of  the 

ad  Cormacum  lihum  Airt  anni  cccviii.,  a  Cormaco  usque  ad  lioc  annals  o» 
bellum  cxvi.,  ut  Cuana  scripsit'.  [That  is,  a.d.  482 — The 
Battle  of  Ocha  by  Lughaidh,  the  son  of*  Laegaire,  and  Muir- 
ccartach,  son  of  Earc,  in  which  Alill  Molt  fell.  From  Concobar, 
son  of  Nesse,  to  Cormac,  son  of  Airt,  308  years.  From  Cor- 
mac  to  this  battle  116  years,  as  Cuana  has  written.] 

"  It  would  require",  says  Dr.  O'Conor,  "  a  quarto  volume 
as  large  as  Mr.  Johnston's  whole  work,  to  point  out  the  errors 
of  his  edition,  with  such  illustrations  as  these  unexplored  re- 
gions of  Irish  history  seem  to  require. — The  Ulster  Annals", 
he  continues,  "  are  Avi'itten  part  in  Latin,  and  part  in  Irish,  and 
both  lang\iages  are  so  mixed  up,  that  one  sentence  is  often  in 
words  of  both ;  a  circumstance  which  renders  a  faithful  edition 
of  the  original  difficult.  In  some  instances  the  Irish  words  are 
few,  in  others  numerous, — in  both,  the  version  must  be  included 
in  hyphens,  to  separate  it  from  the  text.  The  author  of  this 
Catalogue  has  most  faithfully  adhered  to  the  original — tran- 
scribing the  whole  of  this,  and  of  the  preceding  MS.  from  the 
Bodleian  MS.,  Rawlinson  481),  and  inserting  literal  versions  of 
the  Irish  words  in  each  sentence,  so  as  to  preserve  not  only  the 
meaning,  but  the  manner  of  the  author,  from  the  year  431  to 
1131". — Stowe  Catalogue,  vol.  i.,  p.  174. 

Another  copy  of  these  annals  noticed  by  Dr.  O'Conor,  "  con- 
tains", he  says,  "117  written  folios.  This  volume  has  copious 
extracts  from  the  Bodleian  original,  from  1150  to  1303,  in- 
clusive ;  and  it  has  the  merit,  also,  of  marginal  collations  with 
the  copy  in  the  British  Museum,  Clarendon,  torn.  3(3,  in  Ays- 
couglfs  Catalogue,  No.  4787;  which  appears  from  this  collation 
to  be  in  many  places  interpolated.  It  has  been  collated,  also, 
with  a  copy  in  the  British  Miisemn,  written  by  one  O'Connel, 
who  was  still  more  ignorant  than  the  former  transcriber,  as  may 
be  seen  by  inspecting  the  MS. — Ayscough,  torn,  xlix.,  47U5''. 
— Ibid.,  p.  176. 

[There  is  an  English  translation  of  the  Annals  of  Ulster  in 
the  British  IMuseum — Clarendon  j\IS.,  vol.  xlix.,  Ayscough's 
Catalogue,  No.  471)5 ;  commencing  with  the  coming  of  Palla- 
dius  into  Ireland,  a.d.  431,  and  coming  down  to  a.d.  1303  (or 
1307),  as  thus  written;  but  there  is  a  defect  from  1131  to 
1156,  at  page  65.  The  writing  appears  to  be  of  Sir  James 
Ware's  time  (XVII.  Century),  and  the  Latin  of  tlie  original  is 
not  translated.  This  is  the  volume  with  which  Doctor  O'Conor 
says  that  he  made  marginal  collations  of  the  above  manuscript ; 
but  it  will  be  seen  that  1  is  library  reference  is  wrong,  as  well 
as  that  to  the  number  in  Ayscougli's  Catalogue. 
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LECT.  IV.        I  examined  this  translation  witli  great  care,  and  I  could  not 
,,,,^  find  any  translator's  name  to  it;  no  "  one  O'Connel".    1  tliink  it 
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Annals  OF  possibic  that  the  rcvorend  doctor  never  saw  it. .  iiie  Clarendon 
MS.,  xxxvi.,  British  Museum,  -with  which  Dr.  O'Conor  says 
the  Stowe  copy  oi'  the  Annals  of  Ulster  was  collated,  is  only  a 
collection  of  short  liistorical  pieces,  and  extracts  from  unac- 
knowledged Annals.  The  writing  is  like  Ware's,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  volume  i..  No.  4787.  The  reverend  doctor  does 
not  appear  to  have  seen  this  volume  any  more  than  the  other ; 
or  if  he  did  really  see  them,  it  is  very  strange  that  he  should 
leave  his  readers  to  believe  that  they  were  both  full  copies,  and 
written  in  the  original  Irish  hand.] 

That  the  reverend  doctor  is  quite  correct  in  these  strictures 
on  Johnston's  publication,  he  has  given  ample  proof  here ;  but 
his  own  inaccurate  readinixs  of  the  orif^inal  text  are  full  of  con- 
tradictions,  and  are  often  as  erroneous  as  those  of  Johnston ; 
and  his  translations  and  deductions  are  as  incorrect  and  unjusti- 
fiable. And,  notwithstanding  the  respect  in  which  his  name 
and  that  of  his  more  accurate  grandfather,  the  venerable  Charles 
O'Conor  of  Belanagare,  are  held  by  every  investigator  of  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  Ireland,  still  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  his  own  writings — as  regards  matters  in  the  Irish  lan- 
guage, in  his  Stowe  Catalogue,  and  in  his  Rerum  Hibernicaruni 
Scriptores, — would  require  very  coj^ious  corrections  of  the  inac- 
curacies of  text,  as  well  as  of  the  many  erroneous  translations, 
unauthorized  deductions,  and  unfounded  assumptions  which 
they  contain. 

To  return  to  the  Annals. of  Senait  Mac  Manus. 

The  volume  in  vellum  containing  the  beautiful  copy  of  these 
annals  now  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  commences  with 
three  leaves  which  appear  to  be  a  fragment  of  a  fine  copy  of 
Tighernach  [see  Appendix,  No.  XLIV.]  After  this  the  Annals 
of  Senait  Mac  Manus,  which  begin  with  a  long  line  of  calends 
or  initials  of  years,  some  of  which  are  very  briefly  filled  up,  but 
without  dates,  except  occasionally  the  years  of  the  world's  age, 
while  others  remain  totally  blank. 

These  Annals  begin  thus — "Anno  ab  Incarnatione  Domini 
ccccxxxi.,  Palladius  ad  Scotos  a  Celestino  urbis  Rome  Epis- 
copo,  ordinatur  Episcopus,  Actio  et  Valeriano  Coss.  Primus 
mittitur  in  Hiberniam,  ut  Christum  credere  potuissent,  anno 
Theodosii  viii."  That  is :  "  In  the  year  from  the  Incarnation  of 
our  Lord  four  hundred  and  thirty-one,  Palladius  is  ordained 
bishop  to  the  Scoti  by  Celestine,  Bishop  of  the  City  of  Rome, 
in  the  consulship  of  Aetius  and  Valerianus.  He  was  the  first 
who  was  sent  to  Ireland,  that  they  might  believe  in  Christ,  in 
the  eighth  year  of  Theodosius". 
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"  Anno  ccccxxxii. — Patricius  pervcnit  a^l  Hibcrniam  in  anno  lect.  iv. 
Theodosii  junioris,  primo  anno  Episcopatus  Sixti  xlii.,  Rom.  ^^^^^ 
l^^ccL,    sic    enumcrant    Beda,    et   Marceliinus,    et    Isidorus    in  annals  or 
Chronicis  suis.  in  xii.  an.  Lecujhair^  mic  NeilV\    "  Anno  432 — 
Patrick  came  to  Ireland  in  the  ninth  year  of  Theodosius  the 
Younger,  and   first  of  tlic   cpi.scopacy   of   Sixtus,    the    forty- 
second  Bishop  of  Rome,  so  Bede  and  MarceUmus  and  Isidore 
enumerate   them  in  their  Chronicles,  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
Laeghaire  Mac  Neill". 

"  Anno  ccccxxxiv.     Prima  preda  Saxonum  in  Hibemia. 

"  Anno  ccccxxxv.     Mors  Breasail  regis  Lageniae. 

"  Anno  ccccxxxvi.     Vel  hie  mors  Breasail". 

"  Vels",  or  aliases,  occur  very  frequently  in  the  early  part  of 
these  annals,  bvit  they  are  generally  written  in  a  later  and  in- 
ferior hand.  Doctor  O'Conor  notices  them  in  the  Bodleian 
copy,  but  has  not  observed  whether  they  are  written  in  the  ori- 
ginal hand  or  not. 

The  following  additional  early  notices  are  interesting. 

"  Anno  437.     Finbar  Mac  Hui  Bardene  [a  Saint]  died. 

"Anno  ccccxxxviii.     Chronicon  Magnum  Scriptum  est". 

This  was  the  Seaiichas  Mor,  or  great  law  compilation,  re- 
ferred to  in  my  former  lectiu'c. 

*'  Anno  ccccxxxix.  Sccundinus,  Auxilius,  et  Iseniinus  mit- 
tuntur  Episco])i  ipsi  in  Iliberniam,  in  auxilium  Patricii ". 

It  is  not  until  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  that  tliese  an- 
nals begin  to  notice  more  than  two  or  three  events,  often  merely 
of  an  ecclesiastical  character.  Not  even  the  early  battles  with 
the  Danes  are  given  with  anything  more  than  the  simple  record 
of  the  fact,  and  the  chief  persons  concerned,  or  the  names  of 
those  who  fell  on  such  occasions.  Nor  is  it  until  the  beginning 
of  the  ninth  century  that  they  commence  to  group  events,  and 
narrate  them  to  any  considerable  extent;  but  after  the  year- 
1000,  they  become  dilFuse  enough,  if  not  in  narrative,  at  least 
in  the  mention  of  distinct  events,  and  sometimes  in  both,  par- 
ticularly as  we  approach  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  book  is  written  on  line  strono-  vellum,  lara'e  folio  size, 
and  in  a  very  fme  style  of  penmanship. 

There  is  a  loss  of  forty-eight  years  between  .he  years  1115  and 
11G3,  the  beginning  of  the  former  and  conclusion  of  the  latter 
only  remaining.  There  is  another  detect  between  the  years  137.) 
and  1379  ;  and  the  vohmie  ends  imperfectly  v/ith  the  year  1504. 

The  whole  manuscript  volume,  in  its  present  condition, 
consists  of  121  folios  or  242  pages;  the  first  folio  being  paired 
12,  and  the  last  144,  from  which  it  ap})ears  that  there  are  11 
folios,  or  twenty-two  pages,  lost  at  the  beginning,  and  12  folios. 
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LECT.  IV.  or  24  pages  more,  deficient  between  the  years  1115  and  1163. 
The  missing  years  between  1373  and  1379  do  not  interrupt 
the  pagination,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  were 
lost  from  the  original  MS.  of  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  of  which 
this  part  of  the  MS.  is  but  a  transcript.  The  first  three  folios 
are,  I  believe,  a  portion  of  the  Annals  of  Tighernach.  The 
third  leaf  belongs  to  neither  compilation.  The  fourth  leaf 
begins  the  MS.  of  the  Annals  of  Ulster.  [See  Appendix,  No. 
XLIV.] 

Throughout  this  MS.  the  annals  have  the  year  of  our  Lord 
prefixed  to  them,  but  they  are  antedated  by  one  year.  This  error 
is,  however,  generally  corrected  in  a  later  hand  throughout  the 
volume. 

Throughout  the  earlier  portion  especially  of  these  Annals  of 
Ulster,  the  text  is  a  mixture  of  Gaedhlic  and  Latm,  sometimes 
being  written  partly  in  the  one  language  and  partly  in  the 
other. 

It  may  be  remarked  also,  that  throughout  the  entire  MS. 
blank  spaces  had  been  left  by  the  original  scribe  at  the  end  of 
each  year,  and  that  in  these  spaces  there  have  been  added  by  a 
later  hand  several  events,  and  aliases  or  corrections  of  dates. 

It  will  have  been  seen  from  Dr.  O'Conor's  remarks  in  the 
Stowe  Catalogue,  that  the  copy  which  Bishop  Nicholson  des- 
cribed, in  his  work  called  "  Nicholson's  Irish  Library",  was 
carried  down  to  the  year  1541 ,  whilst  the  Dublin  copy  in  its 
present  state  ends  with  1504.  [See  Nicholson's  Irish  Library, 
p.  37.]  There  is,  however,  every  reason  to  be  certain  that 
this  is  the  identical  volume  or  copy  of  the  same  Annals  men- 
tioned by  him  in  his  Appendix  (6 ;  p.  243).  [See  discussion 
on  the  Annals  o^  Loch  Ce;  infra.] 


It  may  seem  that  I  have  dwelt  with  too  much  prolixity  on 
the  technical  details  of  the  Annals  hitherto  considered;  but 
I  believe  their  importance  fully  warrants  this.  They  form  the 
great  framework  around  which  the  fabric  of  our  history  is  yet 
to  be  built  up.  The  copies  of  them  which  now  remain  are  un- 
fortunately all  imperfect  and  widely  separated,  in  different  libra- 
ries and  MSS.  collections ;  and  in  the  critical  examination  of 
them  (short  as  such  an  examination  must  be  in  lectures  such 
as  the  present),  and  the  collation  of  all  the  evidences  we 
can  bring  together  about  them,  I  believe  that  I  am  doing  good 
service  to  the  future  historian  of  Ireland. 


LECTURE  V. 

[Delivered  June  19,  1856.] 

The  Annals  (continued).  5.  The  Annals  of  Loch  C<?,  hitherto  sometimes 
called  The  Annals  of  Kilronan.  Of  the  Tlain  of  Mutjh  Slecht.  C.  The 
Annals  of  Connacht.    Kemarks  on  the  so-called  Annals  of  Bojle. 

In  my  last  Lecture  I  gave  you  some  account  of  the  Annals  of 
Innisfallen,  and  those  of  Scnait  MacManus,  commonly  called 
the  Annals  of  Ulster:"  having  on  the  previous  day  commenced 
with  the  earlier  compilation  of  Tighernach.  Thus  we  have 
disposed  of  the  most  of  the  earlier  compilations  in  that  list  of 
the  more  important  annals,  which  I  named  to  you  as  the 
sources  of  our  history,  which  it  was  my  intention,  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  of  these  Lectures,  to  bring  under  your  notice. 

Before,  however,  we  reach  the  last  and  greatest  monument 
of  the  learning  of  the  Gaedhils,  called  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters,  there  remain  at  least  four  other  remarkable  collections 
for  your  consideration :  the  Annals  of  Kilronan, ^^''^  or  rather  of 
Liis  Mac  Nerinn  in  Loch  CS^  as  they  ought  to  be  called ;  the 
Annals  of  Boyle ;  those  called  the  Annals  of  Connacht ;  and 
Mac  Firbis'  Chronicum  Scotorum ;  and  it  is  to  these  works 
that,  proceeding  in  regular  order,  I  shall  have  this  evening 
to  direct  yom*  attention. 

And  first,  of  the  Annals  which  have  been  known  for  some  ofthe 
time  under  the  name  of  the  Annals  of  Kilronan,  but  which,  loch^^' 
I  think,  it  will  presently  be  seen  should  be  called  the  Amials 
of  Inis  Mac  Nerinn  in  Loch  CS. 

Tlie  only  copy  of  these  Annals  known  to  exist  at  present  is 
that  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Class  H.  1,  19. 
It  is  on  velliun,  of  small  foho  size ;  the  original  writing  in  va- 
rious hands,  but  all  of  them  fine  and  accurate.  Several  leaves 
havincr,  however,  been  lost  from  the  oriij^inal  volume  in  various 
parts  of  it,  the  chasms  are  filled  up,  sometimes  with  paper  and 
sometimes  with  vellum,  and  some  of  the  missing  amials  re- 

(ss^It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  this  name  "Annals  of  Kilronan" 
■was  appHed  to  these  Annals,  wliich  are  referred  to  by  the  Four  Masters 
(see  Ann.  IV.  Masters,  Preface,  p.  xxviii.)  as  the  '  Book  of  the  O'Duigenans 
of  Kilronan'.  [They  are  so  referred  to  by  Dr.  O'Donovan  at  p.  778  of  the 
Annals,  iu)te  (/;)  to  a.d.  lOK?.]  Kilronan  was  in  the  country  of  the  Mac 
])wniotts,  in  the  present  County  of  Kosconnnon. 
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i^ECT.  V.    stored,  altlioiigh  in  an  inferior  style   of  penmansliip.     Tliese 

Of  the  restorations  arc  pi'inei pally  in  tlie  handwriting  of  Brian  Mac 

Annals  OF     DcriTiot.     Tlic  cliicf  dcfccts  in  tlic  bodv  of  the  book  are  obser- 

vable  from  the  year  1138  to  1170,  where  thirty-two  years  are 

missing;  and  from  the  year  1316  to  1462,  where  142  years  are 

missing.     The  year  1468  is  also  omitted. 

The  following  notices  will  sufficiently  show  the  names  of  the 
chief  transcriber,  of  the  owner,  and  the  time  of  transcribing 
the  vohime. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1061  we  find  this  notice: — "  I  am 
fatigued  from  Brian  Mac  Dermot's  book;  Anno  Domini  1580. 

1  am  Philip  Badlcy". — [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XLV.] 

The  Christian  name  of  the  scribe  appears  in  several  places 
from  this  to  the  end  of  the  year  1588;  but  a  memorandum  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1515  is  conclusive  in  identifying  not  only 
the  chief  transcriber,  but  the  date  of  the  original  transcipt,  as 
well  as  the  place  in  which,  and  the  person  for  whom,  the  volume 
was  transcribed  or  compiled : — 

"  I  rest  from  this  work.  May  God  grant  to  the  man  [that 
is,  the  owner]  of  this  book,  to  return  safely  from  Athlone ;  that 
is  Brian,  the  son  of  Ruaidhrigh  Mac  Dermot.  I  am  Philip  who 
wrote  this,  1588,  on  the  day  of  the  festival  of  Saint  Brendan 
in  particular.  And  Cluain  Hi  Bhraoin  is  my  place". — [See 
original  in  Appendix,  No.  XL VI.] 

Of  this  Badley,  if  that  be  his  real  name,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  learn  anything  more  than  what  he  has  written  of 
himself  in  this  vokune.  I  may  observe,  however,  that  the  name 
of  Philip  was  not  uncommon  in  the  learned  family  of  ODidhli- 
ghenainn  or  Dnigenan;  and  Cluain  I  Bhraoin^  where  Philip 
wrote  this  book,  was  at  this  time  the  residence  of  a  branch  of  the 
C Duibhghenainn  or  O'Duigenans,  as  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing entry  in  these  Annals,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  owner 
of  the  book,  Brian  Mac  Dermot,  at  the  year  1581 : — "  Fear- 
caogadh  O'Duigenan,  the  son  of  Fergal,  son  of  Philip,  died  at 
Cluain  I  Bhraoin'. — [See  original  in  Appendix,-  No.  XLVII.] 

We  find,  too,  the  name  of  Duhlitliacli  O'Duigenain,  set 
down  as  a  scribe  in  the  book  at  the  end  of  the  year  1224. 

The  following  memorandum  at  the  end  of  the  page  at  which 
the  year  1462  commences  (the  book  is  not  paged),  gives  us  fur- 
ther reason  still  for  supposing  tliat  the  O'Duigenans  had  some 
connection  with  this  book.  It  runs  thus : — "  Three  leaves  and 
five  scores  of  vellum  that  are  contained  in  this  book,  per  me, 
Daniel  Duignan". — [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XLVIIL] 
This  memorandum  is  without  date ;  and  I  may  observe  that,  as 
the  book  contains  at  present  but  ninety-nine  of  the  original 
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leaves,  four  leaves  must  have  been  lost  since  tliis  memorandum   lect. 


Avas  wntten.  ^^^^^ 

I  have  not,  however,  quoted  tlicse  memoranda  merely  m  anxais or 
order  to  show  by  what  particular  scribe  the  Annals  in  question 
were  written.     A  mistake  has,  it  appears  to  me,  been  long  cur- 
rent with  regard  to  the  identity  of  the  IMS.,  and  I  beUeve  I  am 
in  a  position  to  correct  it. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  notices  just  referred  to  are  sufficient 
to  show  that  these  arc  not  those  Annals,  or  that  '  Book  of  the 
C DmbTifjenainns  of  Kilronan',  which  was  one  of  the  books  m  jn- 
tioned  by  the  Four  Masters  as  having  been  used  by  them  in  their 
compilation,  and  which  extended  from  the  year  900  to  the  year 
1563.  The  present  volume  begins  with  the  year  1014,  and  in  its 
original  form  ends  (imperfectly)  with  the  year  1571 ;  and  avc 
fmd  that  one  of  the  O'Duigenan  family  was  a  transcriber  in 
the  early  part  of  it,  and  that  it  was  transcribed  at  Cluain  I 
Bliraoin.  lUit  it  is,  I  think,  more  than  probable  that  the 
volume  is  but  a  transcript  of  the  original  Book  of  the  O'Dui- 

fenans  of  Kilronan,  made,  as  far  as  it  w^ent,  for  Brian  JNlac 
)ennot ;  and  that  to  the  text  of  this  transcript  that  noble  chief 
himself,  and  other  scribes,  made  several  additions,  carrying  the 
annals  down  to  the  year  1590,  or  two  years  before  his  death 
in  1592.  Such  is  the  opinion  at  which  I  have  arrived  as  to 
this  manuscript. 

That  the  present  volume  was  carried  down  to  the  year  1590, 
I  am  rather  fortunately  in  a  position  to  prove  beyond  any 
doubt,  having  myself  discovered  a  part  of  the  continuation  in  the 
British  Museum  in  the  year  1849.  This  part  contains  sixteen 
consecutive  years,  and  part  of  a  dislocated  year,  extending  from 
the  latter  part  of  1568  to  1590,  but  still  hniving  a  chasm  in 
the  volume  from  1561  to  1568.  This  continuation  is  written 
partly  on  vellum  and  partly  on  paper,  in  various  hands,  among 
whicli  that  of  Brian  INIac  Dermot  is  still  very  plainly  distin- 
guishable ;  and  the  following  translation  of  an  entry,  at  the  year 
1581,  with  Brian's  note  on  it,  seems  to  complete  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  volume : — 

"  Calvagh  (Calhhach)^  the  son  of  Donnell,  son  of  Teige 
(Tadluj),  son  of  Cathal  O'Conor,  the  heir  of  Sligo  and  of 
Lower  Connacht,  without  dispute,  died  on  the  Friday  between 
the  two  Easters  [that  is,  between  Easter  Sunday  and  Low  Sun- 
day] in  this  year'. —  [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XLIX.] 

To  this  article  Brian  ]\Iac  Dermot  adds  the  following  note : — 

"  And  the  death  of  this  only  son  of  Donnell  O'Conor  and 
Mor  At  Ruairc  is  one  of  the  most  lamentable  events  of  Erinn. 
And  there  never  came,  of  the  descendants  of  Brian  Luujhneach 
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O'Conor]  a  man  of  his  years  a  greater  loss  than  him,  nor  is  it 
ikely  that  tliere  will  come.  And  this  loss  has  pained  the 
hearts  of  all  Connacht,  and  especially  it  has  pained  the  scholars 
and  poets  of  the  province  of  Connacht.  And  it  has  divided 
my  own  lieart  into  two  parts.  Uch !  Uch  !  how  pitiable  my 
condition  after  my  comrade  and  companion,  and  the  man  most 
dear  and  truthful  to  me  in  the  world ! 

"  I  am  Brian  Mac  Dermot,  who  wrote  this,  upon  Mac  Der- 
mot's  Rock ;  and  I  am  now  like  Olioll  Oluim  after  his  sons, 
when  they  were  slain,  together  with  Art  Aenfhir^  the  son  of 
Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles,  in  the  battle  of  Magh  MucruimhS 
by  Mac  Con,  the  son  of  Mac  JViadh,  son  of  Lughaidh;  or  like 
Deirdre  after  the  sons  of  Uisneach  had  been  treacherously  slain 
in  Eamhain  Mliacha  [Emania]  by  Concliohhar  the  son  of 
F'achtna,  son  of  JRicadh,  son  of  Rudhraidhe  [Conor  Mac 
Nessa]  ;  for  I  am  melancholy,  sorrowful,  distressed,  and  dis- 
pirited, in  grief  and  in  woe.  And  it  cannot  be  described  or 
related  how  I  feel  after  the  departure  of  my  companion  from 
me,  that  is  the  Calvach.  And  it  was  on  the  last  day  of  the 
month  of  March  that  he  was  interred  in  Sligech  (Sligo)". — 
[See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XLIX.] 

Mac  Dermot's  Rock  {Carraig  Mliic-Diarmadci)^  and  the  Rock 
of  Loch  Ce  (^Carraig  Loclia  Ce)  were  the  popular  names  of  a 
castle  built  on  an  Island  in  Loch  Ce,  near  Boyle,  in  the  pre- 
sent County  of  Roscommon.  This  castle  was  the  chief  resi- 
dence and  stronghold  of  Mac  Dermot,  the  native  chief  and 
prince  of  Magh  Luirg  (or  Moylorg),  an  extensive  territory  in 
the  same  County  of  Roscommon. 

The  above  Brian  Mac  Dermot,  the  owner,  restorer,  and  conti- 
nuator  of  these  Annals,  was  chief  of  Magh  Luirg  between  the 
years  1585  and  1592,  though  in  what  year  he  succeeded  his 
lather,  Rory  {Ruaidhri),  the  son  of  Tcige  {Tadhg),  I  am  not 
able  to  say.     The  father  was  chief  in  1540  and  1542. 

Of  Brian  Mac  Dermot  himself,  we  find  in  the  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters, — under  the  year  1585  (in  which  year  all  the 
native  chiefs  of  Erinn  were  called  by  proclamation  to  a  parlia- 
ment in  Dublin), — that  Tadlig  the  son  o£  Eoghan  Mac  Dermot 
attended  this  Parliament  as  deputy  from  Mac  Dermot  of  Magh 
Luirg ;  that  is,  Brian  the  son  of  Ruaidliri^  son  of  Tadhg^  son 
of  Ruaidhri  Og^  which  Brian  was  then  a  very  old  man.  And 
at  the  year  1592  the  same  Annals  record  the  death  of  this 
Brian  IVIac  Dermot  in  the  following  words: 

"Mac  Dermot  of  Magh  Luirg, — Brian  the  son  of  Ruaidhri^ 
son  of  Tadhg  Mac  Dermot,  died  in  the  month  of  November; 
and  the  death  of  this  man  was  the  more  to  be  lamented,  be- 
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cause  there  was    no    other   like   him   of  the   clanri   Maolrua-    lkct.  y. 
naidh  ['Maelruny',  the  tribe  name  of  the  Mac  Dcrmots,]   to^^^^^^ 
Buccccd  him  in  the  cliieftainship". — fSce  onnrinal  in  Appendix,  AssALfloir 
No.  L.J 

It  woukl  then  appear,  I  think,  that  these  cannot  be  the  so- 
called  Annals  of  Kilronan ;  but  that  they  are  those  called  the 
Annals  of  Loch  Ce,  quoted  by  Sir  James  Ware  in  his  work  on 
the  Bishops  of  Erinn,  is  by  no  means  certain. 

Dr.  Nicholson  (Protestant  Bishop  of  Deny,  and  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Cashel),  in  his  valuable  "  Irish  Historical  Li- 
brary", published  in  Dublin  in  1724,  p.  3G,  thus  speaks  of  the 
Annals  of  Loch  Ce,  quoted  by  Sir  James  Ware: 

"  The  Annals  of  this  monastery  are  frequently  quoted  by 
Sir  James  Ware ;  but  all  that  he  ever  saw  was  a  Fragment  of 
them  (part  in  Latin  and  part  in  Iiish)  beginning  at  1249  and 
ending  at  1408.  He  supposes  the  author  to  have  been  a  Canon- 
Regular  of  the  said  Abbey,  and  to  have  lived  about  the  middle 
of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  His  copy,  perhaps,  has  had  some 
farther  loss  since  it  fell  into  other  hands ;  seeing  all  that  can  be 
now  said  of  it  is  '  Pars  Annalium  Camohii  S.  Trin.  de  Logh- 
kcea,  incij)iens  ah  An.  1249.  et  desinens  An.  1381.  ex  Hiber- 
nico  Idioinate  in  Anglicnm  versa '\ 

The  same  writer  (Appendix  No.  6,  page  243)  says: 

"  The  most  valuable  collection  of  Irish  MSS.  that  I  have 
met  with,  in  any  private  hand,  here  in  Dublm,  next  to  that  of 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Clogher,  was  communicated  to  me  by  ]\Ir. 
John  Conry ;  who  has  great  numbers  of  our  Historico-Poetical 
Composures,  and  (being  a  perfect  master  of  their  language  and 
2:)rosodia)  knows  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  them.  Amongst 
these,  there's 

*'  1.  An  ancient  copy  of  the  Annales  Senatenses  (Annals  of 
Ulster),  written  on  Vellum  and  in  a  fair  character ;  but  imper- 
fect at  the  beginning  and  end:  for  it  begins  at  the  Year  454, 
ten  Years  later  than  the  Duke  of  Chandois's,  and  ends  (about 
50  years  sooner)  at  1492. 

"  2.  There  is  also,  in  the  same  Letter  and  Parchment,  and  the 
same  folio  Volume,  a  copy  of  the  Annals  of  the  Old  Abbey  of 
Inch-Jlaccreoi,  an  island  in  the  Lake  o^  Locfhkea.,  very  djllc- 
rent  from  those  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  an  abbey  (in  the  same 
Loch)  of  a  much  later  foundation.  This  book  commences  at 
the  year  1013,  and  ends  with  1571. 

*'  3.  He  has  likewise  the  original  Annuls  of  Donegal  (or  the 
Quatuor  INIagistri),  signed  by  the  proper  hands  of  the  four 
Masters  themselves,  who  were  the  Compilers  of  that  Chronicle", 
etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
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LECT.  V. 

Of  the 
Annals  op 
Lucu  Ce. 


Tins,  indeed,  is  a  most  valuable  notice  from  tlie  very  candid 
Bishop  Nicholson. 

The  Annals  of  the  Old  Abbey  of  Inis  Maccrecn,  properly 
Inis  Mac  Nerinn^  an  island  in  Loch  Co,  which  he  mentions, 
are  beyond  any  doubt  those  which  I  have  already  identified  as 
such.  According  to  Conry's  report  to  the  bishop,  these  Annals 
commenced  with  the  year  1013,  and  ended  with  1571 ;  but  it 
is  quite  clear  that  the  year  1013  is  a  mere  mistake  for  1014, 
with  which  the  book  commences  in  its  present,  and  I  am  sm-e 
in  its  then  condition.  For  it  commences  with  an  account  of 
the  battle  of  Clontarf ;  and  as  the  original  page  is  much  de- 
faced and  the  date  totally  illegible,  and  as  the  date  of  that 
great  event  is  given  by  the  Four  Masters  under  the  year  1013, 
it  seems  probable  that,  without  looking  to  the  copy  of  the 
whole  annal,  and  the  date  mentioned  below,  Conry  gave  that 
year  as  the  commencement  of  the  book  to  the  bishop.  The 
last  page  of  the  year  1571,  with  which  the  volume  (without 
the  British  Museum  addition)  ends,  is  also  illegible,  showing 
plainly  that  the  book  had  been  a  long  time  lying  without  a 
cover,  probably  in  the  ruined  residence  of  some  departed  mem- 
ber of  tlie  Mac  Dermot  family,  before  it  passed  into  Conry 's 
hands.  Still,  notwithstanding  that  Conry  gave  this  book  the 
name  of  the  Annals  of  the  Abbey  of  Inis  Mac  Nerinn  of  Loch 
Ce,  it  is  quite  clear  from  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  written,  that  they  were  not  the  annals  of  that  abbey,  if 
any  such  annals  ever  existed. 

There  is  some  mystery  as  to  the  way  this  volume  passed 
from  the  hands  of  John  Conry.  It  was,  however,  purchased 
at  the  sale  of  the  books  of  Dr.  John  O'Fergus,  in  1766,  by 
Dr.  Leland,  the  historian,  along  with  the  Annals  of  Ulster, — a 
transcript  made  for  the  doctor  of  the  first  volume  of  the  An- 
nals of  the  Four  Masters, — and  the  imperfect  autograph  of  the 
second  volume,  described  above  by  Dr.  Nicholson, — and  placed 
by  him  (Dr.  Leland)  in  the  College  Library,  where  the  group 
may  now  be  seen  together.  It  is  fortunate  that  we  actually 
have  still  in  existence  a  copy  of  the  printed  catalogue  of  the 
books  of  the  patriotic  Doctor  O'Fergus,  which  is  preserved 
along  with  several  other  memorials  of  him,  by  his  worthy  great- 
grandson,  my  esteemed  friend,  James  Marinus  Kennedy,  Esq. 
(of  47  Lower  Gloucester  Street,  in  this  city),  who  has  kindly 
permitted  me  to  consult  this  interesting  catalogue.  On  exa- 
mining it,  I  found  included  in  it  the  Annals  of  Ulster, — a  tran- 
script of  the  first  volume  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters, 
by  Hugh  O'MuUoy,  an  excellent  scribe,  in  two  volumes, — and 
the  imperfect  autograph  copy  of  the  second  volume, — among 
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several  other  MSS.  of  less  value,  set  down   for  sale ;  but  no    lkct.  v, 


account  of  the  Annals  of  the  Abbey  of  Inis  Mac  Nerinn,  men-  ^,  ^^ 
tioned  by  Jc^hn  Oonry  in  his  communication  to  uw  JNicnolson.  asnalsof 
So  far  indeed  we  have  lost  the  direct  evidence  of  tlie  volume 
being  that  which  Conry  had  mentioned  to  the  bishop ;  but  the 
fact  of  its  having  been  purchased  by  the  College  along  with  the 
other  books  and  transcripts  belonging  to  Conry 's  collection,  tlie 
identity  in  tlie  years  of  its  beginning  and  ending,  and  the 
original  locality  to  which  it  was  referred,  which,  though  erro- 
neous, was  approximately  correct,  can  leave  no  rational  doubt 
of  its  being  the  reputed  Annals  of  the  Abbey  of  Inis  Mac 
Nermn  in  Loch  C(^,  though  the  internal  evidences  clearly  prove 
it  to  be  the  Annals  of  the  Rock  of  Loch  Ce,  or  ^lac  Dermot's 
Rock,  the  residence  of  the  owner  and  part-compiler,  Brian  INIac 
Dennot,  in  1590.  Indeed  even  the  wanting  link  above  alluded 
to  is  supplied  in  a  contemporary  list  or  catalogTie  of  the  Irish 
books  sold  at  Dr.  OTergus's  sale,  which  is  preserved  in  (pasted 
into)  a  MS.  volume  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy (commonly  known  by  the  name  of  "  Vallancey's  Green 
Book"),  and  contains  the  names  of  the  persons  to  whom  and  the 
prices  at  which  the  various  Irish  MSS.  there  were  sold.  For 
in  tliat  list  I  find  it  mentioned  that  Dr.  Leland  bought  "  No. 
2427,  Annals  of  tlie  4  Masters,  3  vols,  [the  two  volumes  of  tran- 
scription and  one  of  autograph  before  mentioned],  a  fine  MS., 
£7  IDs.";  and  also,  "  2410,  Annals  of  Ulster,  by  the  4  Masters 
[sic],  a  very  ancient  IMS.  on  vellum*';  and  "2411,  Continu- 
ation of  the  Annals  of  Tighernach,  very  ancient,  on  vellum", 
both  together  for  £18.  The  last  mentioned  MS.  was,  I  have 
no  doubt,  the  one  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  mistaken  by 
the  maker  of  the  catalogue  for  a  "Continuation  of  Tighernach", 
probably  only  because  he  could  make  no  better  guess  at  what 
it  really  was.  And  it  is  singular  that  this  volume  is  now  lettered 
"Tighernaci  Continuatio"  on  the  back  (H.  1.  19,  T.C.D.) 

I  have  thus,  I  think,  conclusively  identified  the  MS.  spoken 
of  by  Dr.  O'Donovan  as  the  "Annals  of  Kilronan",  and  1  have 
identified  it  as  one  dilierent  from  the  original  Book  of  the 
O'Duigcnans  of  Kilronan,  referred  to  by  the  Four  Mastei*s. 
Whether  that  IMS.  is  or  is  not  the  same  as  the  Annals  of  Loch 
Ce,  referred  to  by  Sir  James  Ware,  does  not,  however,  appear 
to  me  to  be  by  any  means  clearly  settled  by  Nicholson,  the  ac- 
curacy of  whose  descriptions  of  Irish  MSS.  is  not  always  im- 
plicitly to  be  depended  on.  Certainly  Sir  James  Ware  does 
quote  from  what  he  calls  the  Annals  of  I^och  CJ  at  the  year 
1217,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  though  in  the  passage  before 
quoted  from  Nicholson,  that  writer  positively  says  that  "  all  he 
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LECT.  V.    (Ware)  CYcr  saw  was  a  fragment  of  tliem,  beginning  at  1249 
Qf  ^j^^         and  ending  at  1408". 

Annals  op  The  references  by  Ware  to  tliesc  Annals  are  in  bis  "  History 
of  the  Bishops".  In  the  first  vohime  of  this  important  work 
(as  edited  by  Walter  Harris,  pp.  84,  250,  252,  271),  we  find  it 
stated  on  the  authority  of  the  Annals  of  "Longh  Kee"  (Loch 
Ce)j  that  Adam  O'Muirg  (^Annadh  0^ Muireadhaigh),  JMshop  of 
Ardagh  (Ardachadh),  died  in  the  year  1217;  Ccdrhre  O'Scoba, 
Bishop  of  Raphoe  (Rath  BhothaJ,  in  the  year  1275;  William 
Mac  Casac,  Bishop  of  Ardagh,  in  the  year  1373;  and  John 
Colton,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  in  the  year  1404.  On  refer- 
ence to  our  volume  of  Annals,  we  find  the  death  of  Annadh 
0' Midreadliaigh  and  Cairhre  O'Scoba  under  the  respective  years 
of  1217  and  1275.  The  other  years,  1373  and  1404,  are  now 
lost,  though  these  lost  sheets  were  probably  in  existence  in 
Ware's  time. 

The  following  little  note,  written  in  the  lower  margin  of  the 
eleventh  page  of  the  fragment  in  the  British  Museum,  is  not 
without  interest  in  tracing  this  very  volume  of  Annals  to  the 
possession  of  the  family  of  Sir  James  Ware. 

"  Honest,  good,  hospitable  Robert  Ware,  Esq.,  of  Stephen^s 
Green;  James  Magrath  is  his  servant  for  ever  to  command". 

This  Robert  was  the  son  of  the  very  candid  writer  on  Irish 
history  just  mentioned.  Sir  James  Ware ;  and  it  is  pretty  clear 
that  this  entry  was  made  in  the  book,  of  which  the  fragment  in 
the  British  Museum  formed  a  part,  wliile  it  was  in  the  hands 
of  either  the  father  or  the  son. 

Having  thus  endeavoured,  and  I  trust  successfully,  to  identify 
for  the  first  time  this  valuable  book  of  Irish  Annals,  I  now  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  character  of  its  contents,  so  as  to  form  a  just 
estimate  of  its  value,  as  a  large  item  in  the  mass  of  materials 
which  still  exist  for  an  ample  and  authentic  History  of  Ireland. 

These  Annals  of  Loch  Ce^  as  I  shall  henceforth  call  them, 
commence  with  the  year  of  our  Lord  1014,  containing  a  very 
good  account  of  the  Battle  of  Clontarf ;  the  death  of  the  ever 
memorable  Brian  BoroimhS;  the  final  overthrow  of  the  whole 
force  of  the  Danes,  assisted  as  they  were  by  a  numerous  army 
of  auxiliaries  and  mercenaries;  and  the  total  destruction  of 
their  cruel  and  barbarous  sway  within  the  'Island  of  Saints'. 

The  first  page  of  the  book  is  nearly  illegible,  but  it  was  restored 
on  inserted  paper  in  a  very  good  hand,  at  Cam  Oilltriallaigh  in 
Connacht,  on  the  1st  of  November  1698,  by  S.  Mac  Conmidhe. 

The  account  of  the  Battle  of  Clontarf  just  alluded  to,  is  es- 
pecially interesting  because  it  contains  many  details  not  to  be 
found  in  any  of  the  other  annals  now  remaining  to  us. 
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In  chronology  as  well  as  the  general  character,  the  Annals  of  lect.  v. 
Loch  Ce  resemble  the  Annals  of'  Tighemach,  the  Annals  of  Ul- 
hiter,  and  the  Chronicum  Scotorum ;  but  they  are  much  more  annai.s  ov 
copious  in  details  of  the  alliiirs  of"  Connacht  than  any  of  our     ^"^^• 
other  annals,  not  excepting  even,  perhaps,  the  Chronicle  now 
known   as  the  Annals  of  Connacht, — a  collection  which  will 
presently  engage  our  attention.    And  as  all  these  additional  de- 
tails involve  much  of  family  history  and  topogi^aphy,  every  item 
of  them  will  be  deemed  valuable  by  the  dihgent  investigator  of 
our  history  and  antiquities. 

The  dates  are  always  Aviitten  in  the  original  hand,  and  in 
Roman  numerals,  represented  by  Irish  letters. 

The  text  is  all  in  the  ancient  GaedliUc  characters,  and  mainly 
in  the  Gaedhlic  language,  but  mixed  occasionally  with  Latin, 
j)articularly  in  recording  births  and  deaths,  when  sometimes  a 
sentence  is  given  partly  in  both  languages,  as  at  a.d.  1087, 
which  runs  thus : 

"  The  Battle  of  Connchail  in  the  tenitory  of  Corann  (in 
Sligo),  was  gained  by  Ilory  O'Connor  of  the  yellow  hound, 
yon  of  Hugh  of  the  gapped  spear,  over  Hugh  the  son.  of  Art 
( )'Ruairc ;  and  the  best  men  of  the  Conmaicne  were  slaughtered 
and  slain. — [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  LL] 

"  Jn  this  year  was  born  Torloch  O'Conor". — [See  Appendix, 
No.  LH.] 

The  following  specimen  of  the  style  and  copiousness  of  the 
Annals  of  Loch  Ce,  may  be  appropriately  introduced.  The 
same  events  arc  given  in  but  a  few  lines  in  the  Annals  of 
the  Four  Masters,  a.d.  125G  It  is  the  account  of  the  cele- 
brated Battle  of  Miujh  Slecht  (or  Plain  of  Genuflexions). — 
[See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  LHI.] 

"A  great  army  was  raised  by  Walter  jNIac  Rickard  Mac 
William  J^urke,  against  Fed/dun,  the  son  of  Cathal  Crohhdhearg 
[or  Cathal  O'Connor  of  the  red  hand],  and  against  Aedh  [or 
Hugh]  the  son  oi'  Feidhlu/i ;  and  against  the  son  of  Tighernan 
O'Jiuairc.  And  it  was  a  long  time  before  this  period  since  a 
host  so  numerous  as  this  was  collected  in  Erinn,  for  their  num- 
ber was  counted  as  twenty  thousand  to  a  man.  And  these  great 
hosts  inarched  to  Magh-JEo  [Mayo]  of  the  Saxons,  and  from 
that  to  Balla,  and  from  that  all  over  Lidghne  [Leyney],  and 
they  ravaged  Lidghne  in  all  directions  around  them.  And  they 
came  to  AcIuidJi  Coiudve  [Achonry],  and  sent  messengers  thence 
to  the  U'liagludlaigh  [O'Reillys),  calhng  upon  them  to  come  to 
meet  them  at  Cros-Doire-Chaoin,  upon  the  south  end  oi'  B rat- 
SJdmbhin  Tir-Tuathal.  And  the  O'Reillys  came  to  Clachan 
Mucddha  on  Sli<d»h-i(n-I(ir((di)i^  but  tl\ev  turned  back  without 
having  obtained  a  mectin<i-  from  the  Eu;,li&li. 
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LECT.  V.        "It  was  on  that  very  day,  Friday  precisely,  and  the  day  of 
^^  ^j^  tlie  festival  of  the  Cross,  above  all  days,  that  Conchohhar  the 

Annals  OF  son  of  Tiglievnan  O'Ruairc,  assembled  the  men  o^  BreifnS  and 
Conmaicne,  and  all  others  whom  he  could,  under  the  command 
of  AecUi  O'Conor,  as  were  also  the  best  men  of  Connacht,  and 
of  the  Slol  Muireadhaigh  [the  O'Conors].  And  the  best  (or 
noblest)  that  were  of  that  host  were  Conor  the  son  of  Tigher- 
nan  O'Ruairc,  King  of  the  Ui  Briuin  and  Conmaicne;  Ccithal 
O FlaitlihheaTtaigh  [O'Flaherty] ,  and  Murchadh  Finn  OFergli- 
ail;  and  Ruaidhri  O'Floinn  of  the  wood ;  and  Flann  Mac  Oireach- 
taigh;  diXidi  Donn  og  Mac  Oireachtaigh ;  and  a  great  body  of  the 
O'Kellys ;  and  Mac  Dermot's  three  sons ;  and  Dermot  O'Flan- 
nagan ;  and  Cathal  the  son  of  Duarcan  OHeaglira  (O'Hara)  ; 
and  the  two  sons  of  Tighernan  O'Conor,  and  Giolla-na- 
Naomh  OTaidhg  [O'Teige.]  And  numerous  indeed  were  the 
warriors  of  Connacht  there.  And  where  the  van  of  that  host 
overtook  the  O'Reillys  was  at  Soiltean-na-nGasan ;  and  they 
pursued  them  to  Alt  Tighe  Mhic  Cuirin.  Here  the  new  recruits 
of  the  O'Reillys  turned  upon  the  united  hosts,  and  three  times 
drove  them  back.  The  main  body  of  the  hosts  then  came  up, 
but  not  till  some  of  their  people  had  been  killed,  and  among 
them  Dermot  O'Flannagan,  and  Mac  Maonaigh,  and  Coicle 
O'Coicle  [Cokely  O'Cokely],  and  many  more. 

"Both  armies  now  marched  to  Alt-na-h-Filti,  and  to  Doirin 
Cranncha^  between  Ath-na-Beithighe  and  Bel  an  Bheallaigh, 
and  Coill  Fassa,  and  Coill  Airthir,  upon  Sliahh  an  larainn. 
Here  the  O'Reillys  turned  firmly,  ardently,  furiously,  wildly, 
ungovernably,  against  the  son  of  Feidhlim  [O'Conor],  and  all 
the  men  of  Connacht  who  were  with  him,  to  avenge  upon  them 
their  wi'ongs  and  oppression.  And  each  party  then  urged  their 
people  against  the  other,  that  is  the  Ui  Briuin  and  the  Con- 
nacht forces.  Then  arose  the  Connacht  men  on  the  one  side  of 
the  battle,  bold,  expert,  precipitate,  ever  moving.  And  they 
di*ew  up  in  a  bright-flaming,  quick-handed  phalanx,  valiant, 
firm,  united  in  their  ranks,  under  the  command  of  their  brave, 
strong- anncd,  youthful  prince,  Aedh  [Hugh]  the  son  of  Feidh- 
lim^ son  of  Cathal  the  red-handed.  And,  certainly,  the  son  of 
the  high  king  had  in  him  the  fury  of  an  inflamed  chief,  the 
valour  of  a  champion,  and  the  bravery  of  a  hero  upon  that  day. 
"  And  a  bloody,  heroic,  and  triumphant  battle  then  was 
fought  between  them.  Numbers  were  killed  and  wounded  on 
both  sides.  And  Conor,  the  son  of  Tighernan  (O'Ruairc), 
King  of  Bveifne^  and  Murchadh  Finn  O'Ferghaill  [Murrogh 
Finn  O'Ferall],  and  Aedh  [Hugh]  O'Ferall,  and  Maolrua- 
naidh  [Maelroney]  Mac  Donnogh,  with  many  more,  were  left 
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wounded  on  the  field.     And  some  of  these  died  of  accumu-  _lect^. 
latcd  wounds  in  their  own  houses ;  among  whom  were  Morrogh     ^^^ 
Finn  O'Ferall ;  and  Flann  Mac  Oireachtaigh  was  killed  in  the  annals  op 
deadly  strife  of  the  battle,  with  many  others.     And  now  what  ^^^"  ^^' 
those  who  had  knowledge  of  this  battle  [who  witnessed  this 
battle]  say,  is,  that  neither  the  warriors  on  either  side,  nor  the 
champions  of  the  great  battle  themselves,  could  gaze  at  the  face 
of  the  chief  king;  for  there  were  two  great  royal,  torch-like, 
broad  eyes,  flaming  and  rolling  in  his  forehead ;  and  every  one 
feared  to  address  him  at  that  time,  for  he  was  beyond  speaking 
distance  in  advance  of  the  hosts,  going  to  attack  the  battalions 
of  the  Ui  Br'iidn.     And  he  raised  liis  battle-cry  of  a  chief  king 
and  his  champion  shout  aloud  in  the  middle  of  the  great  battle ; 
and  he  halted  not  from  his  career  until  the  force  of  the  Ui 
Briuin  utterly  gave  way. 

*'  There  were  killed  on  this  spot  Cathal  O'Reilly,  King  of 
the  Muintir  Maoibnordha,  and  of  the  clan  of  Aedh  Finn,  and 
his  two  sons  along  with  him,  namely — Donnell  Roe  and  Niall ; 
and  his  brother  Cuchonnacht;  and  Cathal  Duhli  O'Reilly's  three 
sons,  Geoffry,  Fergal,  and  Donnell.  And  Annadh,  the  son  of 
Donnell  O'Reilly,  was  killed  by  Conor,  the  son  of  Tighernan 
(O'Ruairc),  and  the  Blind  O'Reilly,  that  is,  Niall;  and  Tigher- 
nan Mac  Brady,  and  Gilla-Michael  JMac  Taichly,  and  Donogh 
O'JJibsaif/h,  and  Manus  Mac  Gilla-Duibh,  and  over  three  score 
of  the  best  of  their  people  along  Avith  them.  And  there  were 
sixteen  men  of  the  O'Reilly  family  killed  there  also. 

'*  This  was  the  Battle  of  Magh  Slecht,  on  the  brink  of  Ath 
Dearg  [the  Red  Ford]  at  Alt  na  liEillti  [the  Hill  of  the  Doe] 
over  JJealach  na  BeitJilghe  [the  Road  of  the  Birch]". 

The  precision  Avith  which  the  scene  of  this  domestic  battle 
(which  took  place  in  the  modern  county  of  Cavan)  is  laid  do"wn 
in  this  article,  is  a  matter  of  singular  interest,  indeed  of  singular 
importance,  to  tlie  Irish  historian.  ]\ragh  SI  edit  [that  is,  the 
Plain  of  Adoration,  or  Genuflexions],  the  situation  and  bearings 
of  which  are  so  minutely  set  down  here,  was  no  other  than  that 
same  plain  of  Jfagh  Slecht  in  which  stood  Crom  Cruach  (called 
Ceann  Cruach  in  the  Tripartite  Life),  the  great  Idol  of  Milesian 
pagan  worship,  the  Delphos  of  our  Gadclian  ancestors,  from  the 
time  of  their  first  coming  into  Erinn  until  the  destruction  of  the 
idol  by  Saint  Patrick,  in  the  early  part  of  his  apostleship  among 
them.  The  precise  situation  of  this  historical  locality  has  not 
been  hitherto  authoritatively  ascertained  by  any  of  our  antiqua- 
rian investigators ;  but  it  is  pretty  clear,  that,  if  any  man  fairly 
acquainted  with  our  ancient  native  documents,  and  practised  in 
the  examination  of  the  ruined  monuments  of  antiquity,  so  thickly 
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scattered  over  tlie  face  of  our  country, — if,  I  say,  sucli  a  man, 
with  tliis  article  in  liis  liand,  and  an  extract  from  the  Life  of  St. 
Patrick j^^'-'^  shouhl  go  to  any  of  the  points  here  described  in  the 
route  of  the  belHgerent  forces,  he  will  have  but  little  difficulty 
in  reaching  the  actual  scene  of  the  battle,  and  will  there  stand, 
with  certainty,  in  the  veritable  Magh  Slecht ;  nay,  even  may, 
perhaps,  discover  the  identical  Crom  Cruach  himself,  with  his 
twelve  buried  satellites,  where  they  fell  and  were  interred  when 
struck  down  by  St.  Patrick  with  his  crozier,  the  Bachall  losa^  or 
Sacred  Staff  of  Jesus  ! 


Much  could  be  said  on  the  value  of  these  and  of  others  of  our 
local  and  independent  chronicles,  concerning  the  vast  amount 
they  contain  of  cumulative  additions  to  what  is  recorded  in 
other  books,  and  of  minor  details,  such  as  could  never  be  found 
in  any  general  compilation  of  national  annals.  Space  will  not, 
however,  in  lectures  such  as  these,  permit  us  to  dwell  longer  on 
the  subject  at  present,  and  we  shall,  therefore,  pass  on  at  once 
from  the  Annals  of  Loch  Co  to  the  consideration  of  those  com- 
monly called  by  the  name  of  the  Annals  of  Connacht. 

The  only  copies  of  the  chronicle  which  bears  this  title  now 
known  to  exist  in  Ireland  are,  a  large  folio  paper  copy,  in  two 
volumes,  in  the  library  of  T.C.D.  [class  H.  1.  1.  and  H.  1,  2.]  ; 
and  a  large  quarto  paper  copy,  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  No.  25.4;  25.5  ;  both  in  the  same  handwriting.  The 
writing  is  tolerably  good,  but  the  orthography  is  often  inaccurate, 
owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  copyist,  whose  name  appears  at 
the  end  of  the  second  volume  in  T.C.D. ,  in  the  following  entry: 

*'  Written  out  of  an  ancient  vellum  book,  and  finished  the 
29th  day  of  the  month  of  October,  in  the  year  of  the  age  of  the 
Lord  1764,  by  Maurice  O'Gorman". — [See  original  in  Appen- 
dix, No.  LV.] 

This  Maurice  O'Gorman,  a  well-known  though  a  very  incom- 
petent scribe,  flourished  in  Dublin  before  and  for  some  time  after 
this  year  of  1764.  The  Trinity  College  copy  was  made  by 
him  for  Dr.  O'SuUivan,  F.T.C.D.,  and  Professor  of  Law  in  the 
University;  the  two  volumes  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  for 
the  Chevalier  Thomas  O'Gorman,  of  the  county  of  Clare,  in 
the  year  1783,  in  the  house  of  the  Venerable  Charles  O'Conor, 
of  Belanagare,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  as  appears  from  a 
notice  in  English  prefixed  to  the  first  volume.  The  scribe's 
name  does  not  appear  in  this  copy. 

These  annals  in  their  present  condition  begin  with  the  year  of 

(89)  The  passage  in  the  Life  of  St.  Patrick  will  be  found,  with  translation,  in 
the  Appendix,  No.  LIV. 
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our  Lord  1224,  and  end  with  tlie  year  1562;  but  the  years   lect.  t. 
1394, 1395, 1396,  1397,  are  missing;  and  this  is  the  more  to  be  ^^^^^ 
regretted  as  the  same  years  are  also  missing  from  the  Annals  ofAKSALsoF 
Loch  Ce.     At  what  time,  or  by  what  authority  this  chronicle 
received  the  name  of  the  Annals  of  Connacht,  it  is  now,  perhaps, 
impossible  to  ascertain. 

Usher  quotes  both  from  the  Annals  of  Connacht,  and  from 
those  of  Boyle  (Primordia,  pp.  895,  966) ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  Usher  was  his  own  authority,  as  we  shall  see  presently. 

Sir  James  Ware  gives  the  name  of  Annals  of  Connacht  to  the 
chronicle  now  known  as  the  Annals  of  Boyle,  in  these  words : 
"An  anonymous  monk  of  the  Coenobium  Buelliensis,  added  an 
index  to  the  Annals  of  the  affairs  of  Connacht  up  to  the  year 
1253,  at  which  time  he  lived.  The  MS.  book  exists  in  the  Cot- 
tonian  Library,  the  gift  of  Oliver  late  Viscount  Grandison,  of 
Limerick".  [Ware's  Irish  Writers,  4to,  1639,  p.  60].  And  in 
Ware's  Catalogvie  of  his  own  manuscripts  (Dublin,  4to,  1648), 
p.  14,  No.  44,  he  says,  "  A  copy  of  the  Annals  of  Connacht,  or 
of  the  Coenobium  Buelliensis,  to  the  year  1253.  The  autograph 
exists  in  the  Cottonian  Library  of  Westminster". 

The  book  of  which  Ware  makes  mention  in  both  these  extracts, 
under  the  names  of  an  index  to  the  Annals  of  Connacht,  and  as 
the  Annals  of  Connacht  themselves,  and  the  autograph  of  which, 
he  says,  was  then  in  the  Cottonian  Library  of  Westminster,  is 
certainly  that  now  known  as  the  Annals  of  Boyle.  The  auto- 
graph which  was  then  in  Westminster  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum  (under  the  library  mark  of  Titus  A.  25),  and  has  been 
published  by  the  Rev.  Charles  O'Conor,  in  his  Renun  Hiber- 
nicarum  Scriptores. 

When  alluding  to  these  Annals  of  Boyle  in  a  former  Lecture, 
I  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  take  the  Rev.  Charles  O'Conor's 
very  unsatisfactory  account  of  them  from  the  Stowc  Catalogue ; 
but  since  that  time,  and  during  the  summer  of  the  last  year 
(1855),  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  original  book 
itself  in  the  British  Museum.  As  there  is  very  much  to  correct 
in  Dr.  O'Conor's  account,  I  am  tempted  shortly  to  state  here 
the  result  of  my  own  examination  of  the  MS.,  but  I  shall  do  so 
only  in  the  briefest  manner. 

The  book  (the  pages  of  which  measure  about  eight  inches  in  of  the 
length,  by  five  and  a-half  in  breadth)  contains,  as  I  find,  about  boy  ^^ 
130  loaves,  or  260  pages;  and  of  these  the  Annals  form  the  34 
first  loaves,  or  68  pages,  of  good,  strong,  but  somewhat  disco- 
loured vellum ;  the  remainder  of  the  book  is  written  in  the  En- 
glish language  on  paper,  and  has  no  concern  with  Ircland.  It 
IS  written  in  a  bold,  but  not  elegant  hand,  chiefly  in  the  old 
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LECT.  V.  black  letter  of  (as  I  sliould  think)  about  tlie  year  1300.  The 
capital  letters  at  the  commencements  of  years  and  articles,  and 
ANNAL3  OF  sometimes  proper  names,  arc  generally  of  the  Gaedhlic  alphabet, 
novLE.  ^^^  g^  gracefully  formed  that  it  appears  to  me  unaccountable 
how  the  same  hand  could  have  traced  such  chaste  and  graceful 
Gaedhlic  and  such  rude  and  heavy  black  letters,  in  one  and  the 
same  word. 

The  annals  commence  fourteen  years  before  the  birth  of 
Lamech,  the  Father  of  Noah ;  but  those  years  are  only  marked 
by  the  letters  "  KL",  which  stand  for  the  kalends  or  first  day  of 
January  of  the  year.  They  then  give  the  years  from  Adam  to 
Lamech  as  974.  These  blank  kalends  contain  the  dates  (almost 
uninterruptedly)  down  to  Noah ;  then  Abraham ;  Isaac ;  the  In- 
carnation of  our  Lord ;  and  so  to  the  coming  of  St.  Patrick  on 
his  mission  into  Ireland,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  monarch 
Laeghaire,  a.d.  432.  Even  from  this  time  down  to  their  pre- 
sent termination  at  the  year  1257,  the  record  of  events  is  very 
meagre,  seldom  exceeding  a  line  or  two,  generally  of  Latin  and 
Irish  mixed,  until  they  reach  the  year  1100;  indeed  even  from 
that  year  down  to  the  end  of  the  annals,  the  entries  are  still  very 
poor,  and  without  any  attempt  at  description. 

The  years  throughout,  to  near  the  end,  are  distinguished  by 
the  initial  kalends  only,  excepting  at  long  intervals  where  the 
year  of  our  Lord  and  the  corresponding  year  of  the  world  are 
inserted.  In  one  instance  the  computation  is  from  the  Passion 
of  our  Lord,  thus:  "From  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the 
death  of  St.  Martin,  according  to  Dionisius,  5611  years;  from 
the  Passion  of  the  true  Lord,  415".  The  year  of  the  world  is 
always  given  according  to  Dionisius,  but  in  one  instance  the 
Hebrew  computation  is  followed,  and  this  is  where  the  chrono- 
logy begins  to  agree  with  the  common  era ;  as  thus,  at  the  year 
939 :  "  Here  begin  the  wars  of  Brian,  the  son  of  Kennedy,  son 
of  Lorcan,  the  noble  and  great  monarch  of  all  Erinn,  and  they 
extend  as  far  as  the  year  1014  from  the  Incarnation  of  Jesus 
Christ.  From  the  beofinninof  of  the  world,  accordins^  to  Dioni- 
sius,  6000  years,  but  according  to  the  Hebrew,  5218  years". 

There  is  so  much  irregularity  and  confusion  in  the  chronolo- 
gical progress  and  arrangement  of  these  annals  (a  confusion 
which  the  Rev.  Doctor  O'Conor  appears  to  me  to  have  made 
more  confused),  that  it  would  have  been  hopeless  to  attempt  to 
reduce  and  correct  them,  without  an  expenditure  of  time,  and  a 
facility  of  collation  with  other  annals,  which  a  visit  to  London 
for  other  and  weightier  purposes  would  not  admit  of  Nor 
should  I  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  revert  to  them  a  second 
time  in  the  course  of  these  Lectures,  but  that  I  feel  bound  to  cor- 
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rcct,  as  far  as  I  can,  any  small  errors  into  which  such  distin-    lect.  v. 
guishcd  scholars  as  Ussher,  Ware,  Nicholson,  and  O'Conor,  may  ^^^  ^^^^ 
have  fallen  for  want  of  a  closer  examination  of  these  annals.      awalsof 

In  the  first  place  we  have  seen  that  Ussher,  Sir  James  Ware, 
his  editor  Walter  Harris,  Bishop  Nicholson,  and  Doctor  O'Co- 
nor,  call  them  the  Annals  of  Boyle ;  and  it  may,  I  think,  be 
believed  that  Ussher  was  the  father  of  the  name,  and  that  liis 
successors  followed  him  implicitly. 

As  far  as  the  annals  themselves  can  show,  there  is  nothing 
whatever  in  them  to  indicate  that  they  are  annals  of  Boyle,  ex- 
cept the  words  "Annalcs  Monasterii  in  Buellio  in  Hibemia", 
which  are  written  on  the  original  vellum  fly-leaf  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  book,  in  a  fine  bold  English  hand,  apparently  of 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century. 

In  a  note  by  Doctor  O'Conor  on  the  death  of  Saint  Maedliog 
of  Ferns,  at  the  year  GOO  of  his  published  copy  of  these  annals, 
he  says,  it  is  evident  that  Ussher  must  have  had  another  copy 
of  them  in  his  possession,  because  he  places  the  death  of  Saint 
Maedlioif  at  the  year  682  on  their  authority.  Now  it  is  singular 
enough  that  here  the  doctor  is  wrong  and  Ussher  right,  for  the 
year  of  our  Lord  605  appeal's  distinctly  in  the  original  text 
in  correspondence  with  the  year  of  the  world  5805.  The  doc- 
tor gives  this  annal  605,  which  is  in  Latin,  coiTectly,  but,  in 
accordance  with  his  adopted  system,  places  it  under  the  year 
573.  The  record  runs  thus:  "In  hoc  anno  Beatus  GregoriiiS 
quievit.  Scilicet  in  DCVto  anno  Dominice  Incarnationis,  ut 
Beda  dicit  in  Ilistoria  sua.  Beatus  vero  Gregorius  XVI.  annis,  et 
mensibus  VI.  et  dicbus  X.  rexit  Ecclesiam,  Anni  ab  initio  mundi 
VDCCCV".  [i.e.  "  In  this  year  the  blessed  Gregory  rested. 
That  is  to  say,  in  the  605tli  year  of  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord, 
as  Bede  says  in  his  History.  Tridy  the  blessed  Gregory  ruled  the 
Church  16  years,  6  months,  and  10  days — Five  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  live  years  from  the  beginning  of  the  world".] 

As  I  had  occasion  to  fix  the  date  of  a  particular  occurrence  in 
Irish  history  according  to  these  annals,  and  as  no  other  date  ap- 
pears in  them  from  605  down  to  the  record  of  that  event,  I 
wrote  out  the  number  of  blank  kalends,  with  a  few  of  their  lead- 
ing records  down  to  the  occiu'rence  in  which  I  was  interested. 
Among  the  items  that  I  took  down  was  the  death  of  Saint  Jfaed- 
hoff  of  Ferns,  and  by  counting  the  number  of  kalends  between 
that  event  and  the  above  date  of  605,  I  fmd  it  to  be  27 ;  so  that 
bodi  numbers  when  added  make  632,  the  precise  year  at  which 
L^ssher  places  it  on  the  authority  of  these  annals.  This  then,  as 
far  as  Dr.  O'Conor's  observation  goes,  is  the  book  that  Ussher 
quotes  from. 
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It  is  only  at  the  year  1234  that  the  regular  insertion  of  the 
clay  of  the  week  on  which  the  kalends  of  January  fell,  and  the 
AxxALs  OF    year  of  our  Lord  in  full,  begin  to  be  inserted  in  the  text,  and  these 
BovLE.         Doctor  O'Conor  gives,  down  to  1238  ;  after  which  he  passes  with- 
out observation  to  the  year  1240,  and  concludes  with  1245. 

The  learned  doctor  has  fallen  into  a  confusion  of  dates  here, 
as  the  event  which  he  places  at  the  year  1251,  and  the  three 
years  that  follow  it  in  O'Conor,  precede  it  in  the  original  in  re- 
gular order. 

The  year  1251  is  the  last  that  can  at  present  be  read  in  these 
annals,  but  there  are  six  distinct  but  illegible  years  after  that, 
bringing  down  the  records  to  the  year  1257. 

There  is  but  one  occurrence  recorded  under  the  year  1251, 
and  as  it  may  be  found,  in  connection  with  a  few  other  facts,  to 
throw  some  probable  light  on  the  original  locality  and  history 
of  the  work,  it  may  be  well  to  give  it  in  full.  The  record  is 
in  Latin,  and  runs  as  follows : 

"  Kl.  enair  for  Domnach,  m.cc.l°.i°. 

"Clarus,  Archidiaconus  Elphinensis  vir  prudens  et  discretus 
qui  carnem  suam  jejuniis  et  orationibus  macerabat,  qui  pauperes 
orfanos  defendebat,  qui  patientia3  coronam  observabat,  qui  perse- 
cutionem  a  multis  propter  justitiam  patiebatur,  venerabilis  fun- 
dator  locorum  Fraternitatis  sanctse  Trinitatis  per  totam  Hiber- 
niam,  et  specialiter  fundator  monasterii  sanctse  Trinitatis  apud 
Loch  Che  ubi  locum  sibi  sepulturi  elegit.  Ibidem  in  Christo 
quievit  Sabbato  Dominice  Pent,  anno  Domini  M.CC.L°.P. 
Cujus  animae  propitietur  Deus  omnipotens  in  coelo  cui  ipse  ser- 
vivit  in  seculo.  In  cujus  honorem  Ecclesiam  de  Rendu  in  et 
JMonasterium  Sanctse  Trinitatis  apud  Loch  Uachtair,  Ecclesiam 
Sanctse  Trinitatis  apud  Ath  Mogi,  Ecclesiam  Sanctas  Trinitatis 
apud  Kellras  edificavit,  pro  cujus  anima  quilibct  librum  lo- 
gons, dicat  Pater  Noster". 

[The  Calends  of  January  on  Sunday,  m.cc.l°.i°. 

Clarus,  Archdeacon  of  Elphin,  a  man  prudent  and  discreet, 
who  kept  his  flesh  attenuated  by  prayer  and  fasting,  who  de- 
fended the  poor  orphans,  who  waited  for  the  crown  of  patience, 
who  suiFered  persecution  from  many  for  the  sake  of  justice;  the 
venerable  founder  of  the  places  of  the  Confraternity  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  throughout  all  Ireland,  especially  the  founder  of  the 
Monastery  of  the  Holy  Trinity  of  Loch  Ce,  where  he  selected 
his  place  of  sepulture  ;  there  he  rested  in  Christ,  on  the  Saturday 
before  Pentecost  Sunday,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1251.  May 
the  Almighty  God  in  Heaven  be  propitious  to  his  soul,  whom 
he  served  in  the  world,  in  whose  honour  he  built  the  Church  of 
Renduin  and  the  Monastery  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Loch  Uach- 
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tair  (Upper  Lake),  also  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Cellrais^  for    lect.  v. 
whose  soul  let  whoever  reads  this  book  say  a  Pater  Nostcr.]       ^^  ^^^ 

It  is  quite  apparent  from  this  honourable  and  feeling  tribute  axnamo? 
paid  to  Clarus  Mac  Mailin,  as  he  is  called  in  the  Annals  of 
the  Four  Masters,  a.d.  1235, — but  who  was  a  member  of  the 
learned  family  of  O'Mulconry, — that  the  annalist,  whoever  he 
may  have  l)cen,  had  a  high  veneration,  if  not  a  personal  fnend- 
ship,  for  him;  and  it  is  equally  clear,  or  at  least  it  is  much 
more  than  probable,  that  an  annalist  of  the  Abbey  of  Boyle, 
with  which  he  had  no  known  connexion  whatever,  would  not 
speak  so  warmly  and  affectionately  of  one  who  perhaps  was 
the  light  of  a  rival  establishment. 

It  is  certain  that  he  was  a  dignitary  of  the  ancient  church  of 
ElHnn,  which  was  founded  by  Saint  Patrick,  and  the  oldest  foun- 
dation in  that  district,  situate  on  the  sovithern  borders  of  Mac 
Dermofs  country,  though  not  in  it ;  that,  among  several  others, 
he  founded  the  Monastery  of  the  Holy  Trinity  on  an  Island  in 
Loch  Ce;  and  that  he  was  buried  in  that  monastery.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  annals  in  which  these  events  and  personal  memo- 
rials are  so  affectionately  and  religiously  recorded,  must  have 
belonged  to  the  immediate  locality.  It  is  also  clear  that  they 
arc  not  the  annals  of  the  Island  of  Saints  in  Loch  Rihh  [Ree], 
because  the  annals  of  that  island,  as  recorded  by  the  Four 
Masters,  came  down  but  to  the  year  1227,  and  because  that 
island  did  not  belong  to  Mac  Dermot's  country.  It  is  equally 
clear,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  venerable  Charles  O'Conor,  of 
Bclanagar,  that  they  cannot  be  the  Annals  of  Connacht,  com- 
piled in  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Boyle,  since  that  chronicle 
commenced  with  the  year  1224,  and  ended  with  the  year  1546. 

We  have  no  account  of  any  annals  of  the  Island  of  Saints  in 
Loch  Gatnhna,  and  even  if  we  had,  we  could  not,  without  posi- 
tive evidence,  believe  that  these  could  be  they,  Loch  Gamlina  be- 
ing in  the  County  of  Longford,  a  different  district  and  province. 

Taking,  then,  all  these  circumstances  into  account,  I  cannot 
avoid  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  this  ancient  and  curious  chro- 
nicle must  have  belonged  to  some  church  situated  within  Mac 
Dermot's  country,  and  that  probably  it  belonged  to  the  Island  of 
Saints  in  Loch  Ce,  thouuli  we  have  no  record  of  the  time  at 
which  the  cluu'ch  of  that  island  became  ruined  and  abandoned. 

I  must  confess  that  this  idea  would  never  probably  have  oc- 
OTUTcd  to  me,  if  it  had  not  been  suggested  by  what  I  found  in  the 
book  itself;  for  at  the  lower  margin  of  folio  14  b,  I  found  this  re- 
cord, in  a  good  hand,  of  the  period  to  which  it  refers — 1594. 

'*  Tomalfach,  son  of  Owen,  son  of  Hugh,  son  of  Dermod,  son  of 
Rory  Caech  (the  blind),  died  in  the  last  month  of  this  year, 
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LECT.  V.   in  liis  own  house  in  Cluain  Fraoiclt'.      [See  original  in  Ap- 
~^^        PENDix,  No.  LVL] 

Annals  OF  Tliis  is  a  remarkable  entry  to  be  found  in  this  book.  Cluain 
F'raoich,  near  Strokcstown,  in  the  County  of  Roscommon,  was 
the  name  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the  O'Conor  family,  Kings  of 
Connaclit  down  to  the  sixteenth  century;  but  the  name  of  the  man 
and  the  pedigree  which  are  given  in  this  obituary  are  not  found 
among  the  O'Conor  pedigrees,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover, though  I  have  examined  all  the  accessible  old  genealo- 
gical tables  of  authority  of  that  family ;  and  as  there  is  no  such 
Ime  of  pedigree  as  the  present  to  be  found  among  them,  it  na- 
turally follows  that  this  Tomaltach^  tlie  son  of  Owen,  must  have 
been  a  member  of  some  other  important  family  situated  in  the 
same  country,  and  in  a  residence  of  the  same  name.  And  such 
w^as  the  fact;  for  we  find  in  Cucogry  O'Clery's  Book  of  Pe- 
digrees (R.  I.  Academy)  the  following  curious  line  of  a  branch 
of  the  great  Mac  Dermot  family,  which  must  have  struck  off 
from  the  parent  chieftain  tree  in  the  person  of  Dermod,  the 
son  of  Rory  Caech  (or  the  blind)  Mac  Dermot,  which  Rory  the 
blind  must  have  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, as  w^e  find  in  the  annals  that  his  son  Rory  dg,  or  junior. 
Lord  of  Moylurg,  died  in  the  year  1486. 

O'Clery  says:  "The  Sliocht  Diarmada  are  descended  from 
Dermot,  the  son  of  Rory  Caech  (the  blind),  son  of  Hugh, 
etc.,  viz. —  Tomaltach,  the  son  of  Owen,  son  of  Hugh,  son  of 
Dermot,  son  of  Rory  (the  blind),  son  of  Hugh,  son  of  Conor ', 
etc.  Now  we  find  that  the  Tomaltach  [or  Thomas],  the  first, 
or  rather  the  last,  link  in  this  line  of  pedigree  preserved  by 
O'Clery,  is  precisely  the  same  Tomaltach  whose  death  is  so 
circumstantially  recorded,  in  a  post  insertion,  in  what  have  been 
called  the  Annals  of  Boyle,  at  least  since  Ussher's  time,  that 
is  for  nearly  250  years. 

This  record  shows  pretty  clearly  that  at  the  time  of  making  it 
the  book  w^as  in  the  possession  of  the  Mac  Dermot  family ;  and 
that  it  was  so,  there  are  still  stronger  proofs  in  the  book  itself  to 
show ;  for  in  several  parts  of  it — towards  the  end,  but  particularly 
at  folios  10,  20,  SO,  31,  33, — we  find  emendations  and  additions 
in  the  handwriting  of  Brian  Mac  Demiot,  who  made  the  addi- 
tions to  the  Annals  of  Loch  Ce,  which  have  already  been  no- 
ticed in  speaking  of  that  important  chronicle  These  insertions 
are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  original  book,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  known  as  the  Annals  of  Boyle,  w^as  at  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century  in  the  possession  of  the  chief,  Brian  Mac 
Dermot,  lord  of  the  territory  in  which  Boyle  is  situated ;  and 
this  would  and  should  be  received  as  evidence  enough  for  their 
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Lcinf^  tlic  Annals  of  Boyle,  if  really  any  such  annals  had  ever  lect.  y 
existed.  There  is,  however,  in  the  lower  margin  of  foho  30, 
page  a,  or  33,  page  b, — I  am  not  certain  at  present  which, — a  ansalhof 
memorandum,  in  a  few  words,  which  is  incontestably  fatal  to  the 
name  of  Annals  of  Boyle.  The  words,  which  are  written  in  a 
bad  but  old  hand,  run  thus:  "The  historical  book  of  the 
Island  of  the  Saints". — [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  LVIL] 
And  to  connect  them  still  further  with  some  Island  of  the 
Saints,  we  find  the  following  words  in  a  good  hand  of  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  lower  margin  of  folio 
13,  b,  of  the  book:  "  Four  score  years  from  the  death  of  Saint 
Patrick  to  the  death  of  Dermot  Mac  Cerhliaill  [monarch  of 
Erinn],  according  to  the  Marty rology  of  the  Island  of  the 
Saints". — [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  LVIIL] 

It  must  be  confessed  that,  although  these  words  prove  cleai'ly 
cnoujifh  that  this  book  of  annals  did  not  belono-  to  the  Abbev  of 
Boyle,  still  they  do  not  show  with  equal  clearness  to  what  place 
they  really  did  belong,  any  more  than  that  they  must,  according 
to  these  evidences,  have  belonged  to  some  place  in  or  about  Loch 
Ce,  in  Mac  Dermot's  country. 

That  they  belonged  to  some  island  is  plain  enough,  and  that 
they  are  not  the  Annals  of  the  Island  of  the  Saints  in  Loch 
Ree  in  the  Shannon,  is  evident,  as  the  Four  Mastei*s  say  of  that 
book  of  annals,  that  it  came  down  but  to  the  year  1227,  whereas 
these  came  down  to  1257;  and  if  we  may  rely  on  the  word 
of  the  venerable  Charles  O'Conor  of  Belanagar,  they  cannot 
be  the  Annals  of  Connacht;  for  in  a  list  of  Irish  manuscripts 
in  his  poi^scssion  about  the  year  1774,  and  which  list  is  in  his 
own  lumdwritlng,  I  find — "The  Annals  of  Connacht,  compiled 
in  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Boyle,  beginning  at  the  year  1224 
and  ending  154()".  [M.S.  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  No. 
23.  ();  p.  120.] 

By  the  aid  of  my  learned  and  esteemed  friend,  Denis  H. 
Kelly,  Esq.,  of  Castle  Kelly,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  I 
find  that  there  really  is  an  Oilcan  na  Naeinh^  or  Saints'  Island, 
in  Loch  Ce,  close  to  JMac  Derinot's  rock  or  castle,  and  about  two 
miles  from  Boyle ;  and  that  the  local  tradition  is,  that  the  ruined 
church  which  still  remains  on  it,  was  founded  by  Saint  Colum 
Cille,  about  the  same  time,  probably,  that  he  founded  the  church 
of  Eas  J/ac  nEirc,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Boyle,  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  and  the  church  on  Oilcan  naNaemh,  or  Saints' 
Island  in  Loch  Gamhna,  in  the  Comity  of  Longford.  Tradition 
also  has  it  that  the  church  was  occupied  by  "Culdees",  or  Ccilide 
Dc,  down  to  the  twelfth  century- 

That  Saint  Colum  Cille  foimded  a  church  on  some  island  in 
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LECT.  V.  Loch  CS,  some  time  about  the  year  550,  will  also  clearly  be 
seen  from  the  folio winof  extract  from  O'Donnell's  remarkable 
collection  of  ancient  tracts,  relating  to  the  life  and  acts  of  that 
eminent  saint. 

"On  one  occasion  that  Colum  Cille  was  staying  upon  an  is- 
land in  TjOcJi  Ce  in  Connacht,  and  a  poet  and  man  of  science 
came  to  visit  him,  and  conversed  with  him  for  a  while,  and  then 
went  away  from  him.  And  tlie  monks  wondered  that  Colum 
Cille  did  not  ask  for  a  specimen  of  his  composition  from  the 
poet,  as  lie  was  wont  to  ask  from  every  man  of  science  who 
visited  liim.  And  they  asked  him  why  he  had  acted  so.  Co- 
lum Cille  answered  them,  and  said,  that  it  would  not  be  proper 
for  him  to  ask  for  pleasant  things  from  a  man  to  whom  sorrow 
was  near  at  hand ;  and  that  it  should  not  be  long  before  they 
should  see  a  man  coming  unto  him  (Colum  Cille)  to  tell  him 
that  that  man  had  been  killed.  Scarcely  had  this  conversation 
ended  when  they  heard  a  shout  at  the  port  of  that  island  (that 
is,  the  landing  place  on  the  main  land  opposite  to  it),  and 
Colum  Cille  said  that  it  was  with  an  account  of  the  killing  of 
the  poet  the  man  came  who  raised  that  shout.  And  all  was 
verified  that  Colum  Cille  had  said ;  and  the  names  of  God  and 
of  Colum  Cille  were  magnified  on  that  account". — [See  original 
in  Appendix,  No.  LIX.] 

From  this  notice,  as  well  as  from  several  other  references  tbat 
could  be  adduced,  it  is  certain  that  Saint  Columba  founded  a 
monastery  on  the  island  in  Loch  Ce,  which  is  now  called  the 
Island  of  the  Saints. 

The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  in  the  Testimonium,  and 
again  at  the  year  1005,  mention  and  quote  the  Annals  of  the 
Island  of  Saints  in  Loch  Rlbh  [Ree].  (Loch  Ree  is  an  expan- 
sion of  the  river  Shannon  between  Athlone  and  Lanesborough.) 
And  the  second  continuation  after  the  year  1405  of  the  chronicle 
now  called  the  Annals  of  Tighernach,  states  in  that  work,  that 
Augustin  Mac  Grady  (the  continuator  probably,  from  1088 
to  1405),  was  a  canon  of  the  Island  of  the  Saints,  but  he  does 
not  say  where  this  island  was  situated.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  this  Island  of  the  Saints  was  the  one  situated  in 
Loch  Ribh  [Ree],  to  the  north  of  Liis  Clothrann,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  County  of  Longford, — an  island  whicli  still  contains 
venerable  though  ruined  monuments  of  ancient  Catholic  piety 
and  taste. 

It  is  stated  by  Colgan,  Ware,  and  Doctor  Lanigan,  that  Liis 
Ainghin^  an  island  situated  in  the  Upper  Shannon,  above  Ath- 
lone, and  belonging  to  Westmeath,  was  this  Island  of  the 
Saints.     This,  however,  is  not  correct,  as  that  island  continued 
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to  bear  its  original  name  down  to  a  recent  period, — as  it  does    lect.  v. 
still  with  the  Irish-speaking  neighbours,  though  it  is  called  ^^^  ^^^ 
Hare  Island  by  English  speakers.  axnals  of 

Archdall,  in  his  Monasticon,  says  that  the  Island  of  the  Saints 
in  Loch  Gamhna  in  Longford,  on  which  Saint  Colum  Cille 
founded  his  church,  was  anciently  called  Inis  Ainghin;  but  I 
have  shown  in  a  former  lecture,  from  indisputable  authority, 
that  the  church  of  Inis  Ainghin^  the  ruins  of  which  remain  still, 
was  founded  by  the  great  Saint  Ciaran,  before  the  founding  of 
his  celebrated  ecclesiastical  city  of  Clonmacnois. 

To  return  to  the  Annals  of  Connacht.     These  annals,  or  of  the 
rather  the  existing  .fragment  of  them,  extend  from  the  year  connack? 
1224  to  the  year  1562. 

It  is  unfortimate  that  neither  the  transcriber,  nor  the  person 
for  whom  they  were  transcribed,  has  left  us  any  notice  of  the 
extent  or  history  of  the  old  vellum  MS.  from  which  they  were 
copied.  There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  they  are  a 
fragment  of  the  book  of  Annals  of  the  O'Duigenanns,  of  Kil- 
ronan,  in  i\\Q  county  of  Roscommon,  mentioned,  as  we  have 
already  said,  by  the  Four  Masters  as  having  been  used  by  them 
in  their  great  compilation,  and  which  extended  from  the  year 
i)00  to  tiie  year  1563, 

The  origmal  of  this  fragment,  however,  was  in  the  late  Stowe 
collection,  and  passed,  by  purchase,  into  the  hands  of  Lord 
Ashburnham,  an  English  nobleman,  in  whose  custody  they  are 
as  safe  from  the  rude  gaze  of  historical  investigators  as  they  were 
when  in  the  hands  of  His  Grace  of  Buckingham,  who  got  pos- 
session of  them  by  accident,  and  sold  them  as  part  of  the  ducal 
furniture,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  late  Mathew  O'Conor,  Esq., 
of  Dublin,  the  true  hereditary  owner. 

The  following  observations  on  this  ancient  vellum  fragment 
will  be  found  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  O'Conor's  catalogue  of  the  Stowe 
manuscripts,  vol.  L,  no.  9,  p.  73. 

"Annals  of  Comiacht,  folio,  parchment. — The  written  pages 
are  174,  beginning  with  the  year  1223,  and  ending  wuth  1562. 
Ireland  produces  no  chronicle  of  the  affairs  of  Connacht  to  be 
compared  with  this.  The  narrative  is  in  many  instances  cir- 
cumstantial ;  the  occurrences  of  the  different  years  in  every  part 
of  the  province  are  noticed ;  as  arc  the  foundations  of  castles  and 
churches,  and  the  chronology  is  every  where  minutely  detailed. 

"There  is  no  history  of  the  province  of  Connacht;  neither  is 
there  of  any  town  or  district  of  that  most  populous  part  of 
Ireland,  except  this  unpublished  chronicle. 
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LECT.  V.        "This  clironiclc  is,  therefore,  invaluable.     Many  are  the  in- 

c)7tiie         ducements  which  it  liolds  out  to  dwell  upon  some  of  its  events ; 

Annals  of    many  the  notices  which  would  inform  and  instruct  the  people 

CoNNACHT.     ^^  -whose  country  they  refer.    But  in  the  vast  variety  of  matter 

hitherto  unpublished^  the  difficulty  of  making  a  selection,  and  the 

danger  of  exceeding  the  limits  of  a  catalogue,  forbid  the  attempt. 

"Those  who  have  been  misled  by  elaborate  discussions  on  the 
antiquity  of  Irish  castles  and  churches,  will  find  the  errors  of 
ponderous  volumes  corrected  in  this  MS.  with  a  brevity  which 
leaves  no  room  for  doubt,  and  an  accuracy  which  leaves  none 
for  conjecture.  The  pride  and  dogmatism  of  learning  must  bow 
before  the  'barbarous'  narrative  which  gives  the  following  infor- 
mation ". 

[Here  follow  the  dates  of  the  creation  and  destruction  of  cas- 
tles and  monasteries  from  the  year  1232  to  1507,  with  some 
particulars  respecting  them,  after  which  the  article  concludes  in 
the  following  words :] 

"It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  first  part  of  the  Annals  of  Con- 
nacht  are  missing  in  this  collection ;  they  are  quoted  by  Usshor 
in  his  Primordia,  and  confounded  with  the  Annals  of  Boyle  by 
Nicholson".     [Nicholson,  p.  34.] 

The  same  learned  writer  gives  also  the  following  extract, 
original  and  translation,  in  illustration  of  his  observations  on 
these  annals,  at  page  76  of  the  above-mentioned  volume : 

"a.d.  1464,  Tadlig  O'Ccnor  died,  and  was  buried  in  Ros- 
common, the  nobility  of  Connacht  all  witnessing  that  inter- 
ment; so  that  not  one  of  the  Connacht  kings,  down  from  the 
reign  of  Cathal  of  the  red  hand,  was  more  honourably  interred ; 
and  no  wonder,  since  he  was  the  best  of  the  kings  of  Connacht, 
considering  the  gentleness  of  his  reign.  There  was  no  king  of 
Connacht  after  him — they  afterwards  obtained  the  title  of 
O'Conor,  and  because  they  were  not  themselves  steady  to  each 
other,  they  were  crushed  by  lawless  power  and  the  usurpations 
of  foreigners.  May  God  forgive  them  their  sins.  Domine  ne 
status  nobis  hoc  peccatum.  This  extract  is  taken  from  the 
book  of  Kilronan,  which  has  the  approbation  of  the  Four  Mas- 
ters annexed  to  it,  by  me  Cathal  O'Conor  (of  Belanagare),  2 
August,  1728". 

It  is  very  plain  from  the  style  of  tliis  article,  in  the  Gaedhlic 
of  Mr.  O'Conor  of  Belanagare,  that  it  was  an  abstract  of  the  ori- 
ginal record  of  this  event,  made  by  himself,  and  this  will  appear 
more  decidedly  from  the  following  translation  of  the  entire 
article,  made  by  me  from  the  copy  of  the  book  which  he  had 
then  before  him,  which  he  calls  the  Annals  of  Kilronan,  and 
which  we  have  now,  under  the  name  of  the  Annals  of  Connacht : 
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"  A.D.  1464.      Tadhg  O'Conor,  half-king  of  Connaght,  mor-    lect.  v. 
tuus  est  on  the  Saturday  after  first  Lady  Day  in  autumn,  et  "" 
ecpultus  in  Roscommon,  so  honourably  and  nohly  by  the  Sll  awals  op 
Muiredliaigh,  such  as  no  king  before  liim,  of  the  race  of  Cathal  <^'^^'^'^c"^- 
of  the  Red  Hand,  for  a  long  time  before  had  been.     Where 
their  cavalry  and  gallowglasses  were  in  full  armour  around  the 
corpse  of  the  high  king  in  the  same  state  as  if  they  were  going 
to  battle ;  where  their  green  levies  were  in  battle  array,  and  the 
men  of  learning  and  poetry,  and  the  women  of  the  Sil  Maired- 
haigh  were  in  countless  flocks  following  him.     And  countless 
were  the  alms  of  the  church  on  that  day  for  the  [good  of  the] 
corpse  [soul]  of  the  high  king,  of  cows,  and  horses,  and  money. 
And  he  had  seen  in  a  vision  Michael  [the  Archangel]  leading 
him  to  judgment".     [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  LX.] 

The  Annals  of  Loch  Ce,  which  have  been  eiToneously  called 
the  Annals  of  Kilronan,  dispose  of  this  article  in  three  lines,  re- 
cording merely  the  death,  at  this  year,  of  "  Tadlig  the  son  of 
Torlojrh  Roc  O'Conor,  half-kinor  of  Conna^^ht,  a  man  the  most 
intelligent  and  talented  in  Connaght,  in  his  own  time".  [See 
original  in  Appendix,  No.  LXI.] 

It  was  from  this  man's  mausoleum  that  the  stones  with  sculp- 
tured gallowglasses  were  procured  for  the  Antiquarian  Depart- 
ment of  the  late  Great  Irish  Exhibition  (1853).  They  have 
been  again  very  properly  restored  to  their  original  place ;  but 
surely  some  individual  or  society  ought  to  procure  casts  of  them 
for  our  public  museums. 

And  here,  before  we  pass  from  this  remarkable  extract,  can 
we  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  feeling  terms  in  which  the  venerable 
Charles  O'Conor  sighs  for  the  fallen  fortunes  of  his  house  and 
family,  and  sighs  the  more,  as  their  unfliithfulness  to  each  other 
was  the  cause  of  their  decay  and  of  their  subjection,  and  that 
of  tlicir  country,  to  a  comparatively  contemptible  foreign  foe? 
This  is  a  singular  admission  on  the  part  of  the  best  Irish  his- 
torian of  his  time, — but  it  is  a  fact  capable  of  positive  historical 
demonstration,  even  from  these  very  annals, — that  the  downfall 
of  the  Irish  monarchy  and  of  Irish  independence  was  owing 
more  to  the  barbarous  selfishness  of  the  liouse  of  O'Conor  of 
Connaght,  and  their  treachery  towards  each  other,  with  all  the 
disastrous  consequences  of  that  treachery  to  the  coimtry  at  large, 
than  to  any  other  cause  either  within  or  without  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland. 

It  must  appear  very  clear,  from  the  extract  we  have  quoted 
from  Mr.  O'Conor,  that  the  Annals  of  Kilronan,  from  which  he 
made  it, — the  very  book  mentioned  by  the  Four  Masters, — was 
in  existence  in  some  condition,  and  in   his  possession,  so   late 
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LECT.  V.  as  the  year  1728.  And  as  Mr.  O'Conor's  books  were  not  scat- 
of  the  tcred  d.urmg  his  own  long  life,  nor  until  the  chief  part  of  them 
Annals  of  wcrc  Carried  to  Stowe  by  his  grandson,  the  late  Rev.  Charles 
O'Conor,  it  can  scarcely  admit  of  doubt  that  the  vellum  book, 
which  the  latter  writer  describes  as  part  of  this  collection  in  the 
Stowe  catalogue,  must  be  the  book  of  Kilronan  from  which  the 
former  made  the  extract. 

Those  Annals,  according  to  the  Testimonium  to  the  Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters,  extended  from  the  year  900  to  the  year 
1563.  How  the  first  three  hundred  years  of  these  annals  could 
have  disappeared,  we  have  now  no  means  of  ascertaining ;  but 
it  is  clear  that  tliey  were  missing  at  the  time  that  O'Gorman 
made  his  transcript,  else  he  would  have  copied  them  with  the 
remainder  of  the  book. 

The  following  notices,  in  English,  appear  in  the  copy  of  these 
annals  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  in  the  handwriting,  I  think, 
of  Theophilus  O'Flannagan. 

On  the  fly-leaf  of  the  first  volume  (there  are  two  volumes), 
we  find  this  entry : — '^'  The  Annals  of  Connacht,  transcribed 
from  the  original  in  the  possession  of  Charles  O'Conor  of  Be- 
lanagar,  Esq.,  of  the  house  of  O'Conor  Dun,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Chevalier  Thomas  O'Gorman,  Anno  Domini  1783". 

Of  the  year  1378  there  remains  but  the  date  and  one  line, 
with  the  following  notice,  in  the  same  English  hand :  "  N.B.  The 
remainder  of  this  Annal,  together  with  the  years  1379,  1380, 
1381,  1382,  1383,  1384,  are  wanting  to  the  Annals  of  Con- 
nacht, all  to  the  following  fragment  of  the  year  1384,  but  they 
may  be  filled  from  the  Four  Masters,  who  have  transcribed  the 
above  Annals". 

Again,  at  what  appears  to  be  the  end  of  the  year  1393,  the 
following  notice  is  found  in  the  same  English  hand:  "N.B.  The 
years  1394,  1395,  1396,  1397,  are  wanting  in  the  original,  but 
may  be  filled  from  the  Four  Masters". 

And,  again,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1544,  we  find  this  notice 
in  the  same  Ens^lish  hand :  "  N.B.  Here  end  the  Annals  of  Con- 
nacht,  the  following  annal  (1562)  has  been  inserted  by  a  dif- 
ferent hand". 

The  first  of  these  notices  is  sufiacient  to  show  that  this  was  the 
same  book  from  wliich  Charles  O'Conor  made  the  extract  at  the 
year  1464,  and  he  says  that  that  was  the  Book  of  Kilronan,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  Four  Masters  appended  to  it ;  and  it  ap- 
pears from  tlie  third  or  last  notice,  that  not  only  had  the  first 
three  hundred  years  disappeared  from  the  book,  but  also  the 
years  from  1544  to  1563,  the  last  year  in  it,  according  to  the 
Four  Masters. 
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It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  the  Four  Masters  did    lect.  v. 
not  count  the  years  in  this  book,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  ^vith- 
out  pausing  to  notice  any  defect,  or  number  of  defects,  in  it,  and  annals  op 
that  the  last  year  of  it  in  their  time  was  the  year  1563.     We  ^*^*''^^^"^- 
believe  that  the  Annals  of  Senait  Mac  Manus,  now  known  as  the 
Annals  of  Ulster,  had,  when  in  their  hands,  two  deficiencies, 
one  of  them  greater  than  the  defect  here  between  1544  and  1562, 
and  that  they  take  no  notice  whatever  of  it. 

At  what  time  local  annals  came  to  receive  provincial  names — 
such  as  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  the  Annals  of  Connacht,  etc. — 
I  cannot  discover.  Such  names,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  are  only 
found  in  the  works  of  Usshcr,  Ware,  and  their  followers ;  the 
Four  Masters  do  not  distinguish  by  provincial  names  any  of 
the  old  chronicles  from  which  they  compiled,  and  indeed  it 
would  be  absurd  if  they  had  done  so,  as  it  might  happen 
that  any  or  each  of  the  provinces  might  have  several  books  of 
annals,  none  of  which  would  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the  re- 
cords of  provincial  transactions.  Finding  this  book,  therefore, 
known  as  the  Annals  of  Connacht,  is  no  evidence  whatever  of 
its  not  being  the  Book  of  Kilronan,  or  any  other  of  the  old 
chronicles  mentioned  by  the  Foiu'  Masters,  with  Avhicli  it  may 
be  found  to  agree  in  extent. 

The  following  passage  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  O'Conor's  Stowe 
catalogue  will  show,  among  a  thousand  others,  how  cautious  we 
ought  to  be  in  receiving,  as  facts,  opinions  and  observations  on 
subjects  of  this  difficult  kind,  written  hurriedly,  or  without  ex- 
amination. In  describing  volume  No.  3  of  the  Stowe  collection 
of  Irish  manuscripts,  page  50  of  the  catalogue,  the  writer  says : 

'*  Folio  50.  An  Irish  chronicle  of  the  kings  of  Connaught, 
from  the  arrival  of  Saint  Patrick,  with  marginal  notes  by  Mr. 
O'Conor  of  Belanagar,  written  in  17:^7.  This  chronicle  begins 
from  the  arrival  of  Saint  Patrick,  and  ends  with  1464.  It  was 
transcribed  from  the  ancient  manuscript  of  the  Church  of  Kil- 
ronan, called  '  The  Book  of  Kilronan ,  to  which  the  Four  ]Mas- 
ters  allixed  their  approbation  in  their  respective  hands,  as  stated 
in  this  copy,  folio  28". 

Now  it  IS  plain  that  the  reverend  doctor  has  added  to  the  words 
of  his  grandlather  here,  or  that  the  latter,  which  is  very  impro- 
bable, wrote  what  was  not  the  fact, — namely,  that  he  drew  this 
chronicle  of  Connacht  kins^s,  from  the  cominsf  of  Saint  Patrick 
to  the  year  1464,  from  the  Book  of  Kilronan,  since  we  have  it 
on  the  authority  of  the  Four  ^Masters,  that  this  book,  not  of  the 
church  of  Kilronan,  but  of  the  O'Duigenanns  of  Kilronim,  went 
no  further  back  than  the  year  900,  or  nearly  500  yeai^s  after 
the  cominnr  of  Saint  Patrick. 
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Annals  of 
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To  sum  up,  then,  it  would  seem  tliat  this  old  manuscnpt  in  the 
Stowe  collection,  must  be  a  fragment  of  one  of  two  books  which 
the  Four  Masters  had  in  their  possession,  namely,  the  Book  of 
the  O'Mulconrys,  which  came  from  the  earliest  times  down  to 
the  year  1505,  and  which  was,  probably,  added  to  afterwards, 
like  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  down  to  its  present  conclusion ;  or 
the  Book  of  the  O'Duigenanns,  of  Kilronan ;  and  if  the  elder 
O'Conor  was  correctly  informed,  and  that  he  is  correctly  re- 
ported by  his  grandson,  it  was  without  any  doubt  the  latter. 
We  must  observe,  however,  that  the  elder  O'Conor,  in  his  list  of 
his  own  MSS.,  where  he  calls  this  book  the  Annals  of  Connacht, 
speaks  of  it  as  compiled  in  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Boyle. 

It  is  remarkable  too,  that  we  find  in  this  book,  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1410,  the  following  entry:  "Marianus  filius  Tathei 
O'Beirne  submersis  est  on  the  14th  of  the  kalends  October. 
Patin  qui  scripsit".  Now  there  is  Httle  doubt  that  this  "Patin" 
was  Padln  [Padeen]  O'Mulconry,  the  poet,  who  died  in  the 
year  1506. 

Again,  we  find  the  name  of  Nicholas  O'Mulconry  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1544,  in  such  a  position  as  to  induce  the  belief  that 
he  was  the  writer  of  the  preceding  annal ;  or  at  least,  as  in  the 
preceding  case,  of  the  concluding  part  of  it.  So  that  if  the 
elder  O'Conor  be  correct  in  his  own  written  words,  this  book 
really  consists  of  the  Annals  of  Boyle,  or  else  a  fragment  of  the 
Book  of  the  O'Mulconrys :  but  that  book  came  down  but  to  the 
year  1505-  Had  we  the  original  manuscript  to  examine,  it 
could  be  easily  seen  whether  these  were  strange  insertions  or  not ; 
and  I  only  desire  to  put  these  facts  on  record  here  from  O'Gor- 
man's  transcript,  hoping  that  they  may  be  foimd  hereafter  useful 
to  some  more  favoured  and  accomphshed  investigator. 

To  some  of  my  hearers,  the  minute  examination  I  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  make  before  them,  of  the  identity  and  authority 
of  the  several  important  manuscripts  which  have  engaged  our 
attention,  may,  perhaps,  have  seemed  tedious.  Yet  it  is  not 
merely  for  the  sake  of  thus  recording  in  a  permanent  shape  the 
information  which  I  have  collected  on  these  subjects,  that  I  have 
taken  this  course.  It  is  chiefly  because  the  earnest  student  in 
this  now  almost  untrodden  path  of  historical  inquiry  (and  I  hope 
there  are  many  among  my  hearers  who  desire  to  become  earnest 
students  of  their  country's  history),  will  find  in  the  examples  I 
am  endeavouring  to  trace  for  him,  of  the  mode  in  which  alone 
our  subject  must  be  investigated,  the  best  introduction  to  a  seri- 
ous study  of  it.  And  it  is  only  by  such  careful  canvass  of  au- 
thorities, by  such  jealous  search  into  the  materials  which  have 
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been  handed  down  to  us,  that  we  can  ever  hope  to  separate  the    lfxt.  v. 
true  from  the  false,  and  to  lay  a  truly  sound  and  reliable  founda-  ^j^         j 
tion  for  the  superstructure  of  a  complete  History  of  Erinn.  as  jnateriau 
For  the  present,  you  will  remember,  I  am  occupied  in  giving  ^  "»tory. 
you  an  account  of  the  chief  collections  of  annals  or  chronicles 
m  which  the  skeleton  of  the  events  of  Gacdhlic  History  is  pre- 
served with  greater  or  less  completeness ;  and  that  you  may  un- 
derstand tlie  value  and  extent  of  the  reliable  records  of  tliis  kind 
that  remain  to  us,  it  is  the  more  necessary  that  I  should  go  into 
some  details,  because  there  is  no  published  account  of,  or  guide 
to,  this  immense  mass  of  historical  materials.     But  I  shall  not 
neglect  to  point  out  to  you  also,  how  these  dry  records  may  be 
used  in  the  construction  of  a  true  history,  as  vivid  in  its  pictures 
of  life,  as  accurate  and  trustworthy  in  its  records  of  action.    And 
before  this  short  course  terminates,  I  hope  to  satisfy  you  that 
collateral  materials  exist  also  in  rich  abundance,  for  the  illustra- 
tion and  completion  of  that  history  in  a  way  fully  as  interest- 
ing to  the  general  Irish  reader  as  to  the  mere  philologist  or 
antiquarian. 


LECTURE  VI. 


[Delivered  June  28,  1856.] 


The  Annals  (continued).  7,  The  Chronicum  Scotorum  of  Duald  Mac  Firbis. 
Of  Mac  Firbis,  his  hfe  and  death,  and  his  works.  8.  The  Annals  of  Lecain. 
Of  the  Story  of  Queen  Gormlaith.    9.  The  Annals  of  Clomnacnoi&. 

If  we  followed  exactly  a  clironologlcal  order,  the  next  great 
record  which  should  claim  our  attention  would  be  the  Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters ;  but  the  importance  and  extent  of  that  im- 
mense work  demand,  at  least,  the  space  of  an  entire  lecture ;  and 
I  shall,  accordingly,  devote  the  greater  part  of  the  present  to 
the  consideration  of  an  almost  contemporary  compilation, — the 
last  but  one  of  those  I  have  already  named  to  you, — the  Chroni- 
cum Scotorum  of  the  celebrated  Duald  Mac  Firbis  (DubJial- 
tach  Mac  Fii^hhisigh). 
Existing  C)f  tliis  chroniclc  there  are  three  copies  known  to  me  to  be  in 

'c^^'  Si  uM  existence.  One,  the  autograph,  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Scotorum.  Dublin ;  and  two  in  the  Ubrary  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 
Of  the  latter,  one  is  in  the  handwriting  of  John  Conroy,  whose 
name  has  been  mentioned  in  a  former  lecture,  in  connection  with 
this  tract  and  the  Annals  of  Tighernach ;  the  second  is  a  copy 
lately  made  in  Cork,  by  Paul  O'Longan,  from  what  source  I  am 
not  able  to  say  with  certainty,  but  I  believe  it  to  have  been  from 
a  copy  made  by  his  grandfather,  Michael  O'Longan,  in  Dublin, 
about  the  year  1780;  and  if  I  am  correct  in  this  opinion,  there 
are  four  copies  in  Ireland,  besides  any  that  the  present  O'Lon- 
gans  may  have  made  and  sold  in  England. 

This  chronicle  has  been  already  mentioned  in  our  account  of 
the  Annals  of  Tighernach,  and  as  nothing  of  its  history  is  known 
to  me  but  what  can  be  gathered  from  the  book  itself,  and  the 
hand  in  wliich  the  autograph  (or  Trinity  College  copy)  is  wntten, 
1  proceed  without  further  delay  to  the  consideration  of  that 
manuscript. 

The  Trinity  College  MS.  is  written  on  paper  of  foolscap  size, 
like  that  upon  Avhich  the  Annals  of  Tighernach  in  the  same  vo- 
lume are  written,  but  apparently  not  so  old.  It  is  in  the  bold 
and  most  accurate  hand  of  Duhhaltach  (sometimes  called  Duvald, 
Duald,  or  Dudley)  Mac  Firbis,  the  last  of  a  long  line  of  histo- 
rians and  chroniclers  of  Lecain  Mic  Fhirhhisigh^  in  the  barony 
of  Tir-Fhiachradh,  or  Tireragh,  in  the  county  of  Sligo. 
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Duald  Mac  Firbis  appears  to  have  been  intended  for  the  he-  lect.  vi. 
reditary  profession  of  an  antiquarian  and  historian,  or  for  that 
of  the  Fenechas  or  ancient  native  laws  of  his  country  (now  im-  Mac  Firuia. 
properly  called  the  Brehon  Laws).  To  qualify  him  for  either 
of  these  ancient  and  honourable  professions,  and  to  improve  and 
perfect  his  education,  young  Mac  Firbis  appears  at  an  early  age 
to  have  passed  into  Munster,  and  to  have  taken  up  his  residence 
in  the  School  of  law  and  history,  then  kept  by  the  Mac  JEgans, 
of  Lecain,  in  Ormond,  in  the  present  county  of  Tipperary.  He 
studied  also  for  some  time,  either  before  or  after  this,  but  I  be- 
lieve after,  in  Burrcn,  in  the  present  county  of  Clare,  at  the  not 
less  distinguished  literary  and  legal  school  of  the  O'Davorens ; 
where  we  find  him,  with  many  other  young  Irish  gentlemen, 
about  the  year  1595,  under  the  presidency  of  Donnell  O'Davoren. 

The  next  place  in  which  we  meet  Mac  Firbis  is  in  the  col- 
lege of  Saint  Nicholas,  in  the  ancient  town  of  Galway ;  where 
he  compiled  his  large  and  comprehensive  volume  of  Pedigrees 
of  ancient  Irish  and  Anglo-Norman  families,  in  the  year  1650. 

The  autograph  of  this  great  compilation  is  now  in  the  posses-  The  Book  of 
sion  of  the  Earl  of  Roden,  and  a  fac-simile  copy  of  it  was  made  ir^^.'p^V^^  ^^ 
by  me  for  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in  the  year  1836.  Of  tliis 
invaluable  work,  perhaps  the  best  and  shortest  description  that 
I  could  present  you  with,  will  be  the  simple  translation  of  the 
Title  prefixed  to  it  by  the  author,  which  rims  as  follows  [See 
original  in  Appendix,  No.  LXII.]  : 

"The  Branches  of  Relationship  and  the  Genealogical  Rami- 
fications of  every  Colony  that  took  possession  of  Erinn,  traced 
from  this  time  up  to  Adam  (excepting  only  those  of  the  Fomo- 
rians,  Lochlanns,  and  Saxon-Galls,  of  whom  we,  however,  treat, 
as  they  have  settled  in  our  country) ;  together  with  a  Sanctilo- 
gium,  and  a  Catalogue  of  the  Monarchs  of  Erinn ;  and  finally, 
an  Index,  Avhich  comprises,  in  alphabetical  order,  the  surnames  - 
and  the  remarkable  places  mentioned  in  this  book,  which  was 
compiled  by  Duhhaltach  Mac  Firhliisigh  of  Lecain,  1650. 

"Although  the  above  is  the  customary  Avay  of  giving  titles  to 
books  at  the  present  time,  we  will  not  depart  from  the  Ibllowing 
of  our  ancestors,  the  ancient  summary  custom,  because  it  is  the 
plainest;  thus: 

"The  place,  time,  author,  and  cause  of  writing  this  book, 
arc : — the  place,  the  College  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  Galway ;  the 
time,  the  time  of  the  religious  war  between  tlie  Catholics  of 
Ireland  and  the  Heretics  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  England, 
particularly  the  year  1650;  the  person  or  author,  Di(hhaltach, 
the  son  of  Gilla  Isa  Mor  Mac  Firbhisigh,  historian,  etc.,  of 
Lecain  Mac  Firbis,  in  Tireragh,  on  the  ^loy ;  and  the  cause  of 
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Thc  Rook  of  foJ'ii^i^tion  of  tlic  pcoplc  in  general". 

reaigrees  of  It  was  to  Dr.  Petrie  that  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy entrusted  the  care  of  having  the  copy  of  this  book  made, 
which  I  have  just  alluded  to ;  and,  afterwards,  on  the  occasion 
of  laying  that  copy  before  them,  he  read  an  able  paper,  which 
is  published  in  the  eighteenth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Academy,  on  the  character  and  historic  value  of  the  work,  and 
on  the  little  that  was  known  of  the  learned  author's  history. 

Of  tlic  death      In  thc  coursc  of  his  remarks,  this  accomplished  writer  says : 

?iacRrt)is.  "To  these  meagre  facts  I  can  only  add  that  of  his  death,  which, 
as  we  learn  from  Charles  O'Conor,  was  tragical, — for  this  last  of 
the  Mac  Firbises  was  unfortunately  murdered  at  Dunflin,  in  the 
county  of  Sligo,  in  the  year  1670.  The  circumstances  connected 
with  this  event  were  known  to  that  gentleman,  but  a  proper  re- 
spect for  the  feelings  of  the  descendents  of  the  murderer,  wdio 
was  a  gentleman  of  the  country,  prevented  him  from  detailing 
them.  They  are,  however,  still  remembered  in  the  district  in 
which  it  occurred,  but  I  will  not  depart  from  the  example  set 
me,  by  exposing  them  to  public  light". 

It  was  quite  becoming  Dr.  Pe trie's  characteristic  delicacy  of 
feeling  to  follow  the  cautious  silence  of  Mr.  O'Conor  in  rela- 
tion to  this  fearful  crime.  Now,  however,  there  can  be  no 
offence  or  impropriety  towards  any  living  person,  in  putting  on 
record,  in  a  few  words,  the  brief  and  simple  facts  of  the  cause 
and  manner  of  this  murder,  as  preserved  in  the  living  local 
tradition  of  the  country. 

Mac  Firbis  was,  at  that  time,  under  the  ban  of  the  penal  laws, 
and,  consequently,  a  marked  and  almost  defenceless  man  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  whilst  the  friends  of  the  murderer  enjoyed  the 
full  protection  of  the  constitution.  He  must  have  been  then  past 
his  eightieth  year,  and  he  was,  it  is  believed,  on  his  way  to  Dub- 
lin, probably  to  visit  Robert,  the  son  of  Sir  James  Ware.  He 
took  up  his  lodgings  for  the  night  at  a  small  house  in  the  little 
village  of  Dun  Flin,  in  his  native  county.  While  sitting  and 
resting  liimself  in  a  little  room  off  the  shop,  a  young  gentleman, 
of  the  Crofton  family,  came  in,  and  began  to  take  some  hberties 
with  a  young  woman  who  had  care  of  the  shop.  She,  to  check 
his  freedom,  told  him  that  he  would  be  seen  by  the  old  gentle- 
man in  the  next  room ;  upon  which,  in  a  sudden  rage,  he  snatched 
up  a  knife  from  the  counter,  rushed  furiously  into  the  room,  and 
plunged  it  into  the  heart  of  Mac  Firbis.  Thus  it  was  that,  at 
the  hand  of  a  wanton  assassin,  this  great  scholar  closed  his  long 
career, — the  last  of  the  regularly  educated  and  most  accom- 
plished masters  of  the  history,  antiquities,  and  laws  and  lan- 
guage of  ancient  Erinn. 
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But  to  return  lect.  vi. 

Besides  his  important  genealogical  work,  Mac  Firbis  compiled  ^^  ^^^^  ^.^ 
two  others  of  even  still  greater  value,  which  unfortunately  are  riou»  works 
not  now  known  to  exist :  namely,  a  Glossary  of  the  Ancient  Mac  nrbis. 
Laws  of  Erinn ;  and  a  Biographical  Dictionary  of  her  ancient 
writers  and  most  distinguished  literary  men.  Of  the  former  of 
these,  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  a  fragment  in  the 
library  of  the  Dublin  University  (class  H.  5.  30) ;  but  of  the 
latter,  I  am  not  aware  that  any  trace  has  been  discovered. 
There  are  five  other  copies  of  ancient  glossaries  in  Mac  Firbis's 
handwriting  preserved  in  the  Dublin  University  library  (all 
in  11.  2.  15).  Of  these,  one  is  a  copy  of  Cormac's  Glossary, 
another  a  copy  of  his  tutor  Donnell  O'Davoren's  own  Law  Glos- 
sary, compiled  by  him  about  the  year  1595 ;  besides  which, 
separate  fragments  of  three  Derivative  Glossaries,  as  well  as 
a  fragment  of  an  ancient  Law  Tract,  with  the  text,  gloss,  and 
commentary  properly  arranged  and  explained.  So  that  in  all 
there  are  six  glossaries,  or  fragments  of  glossaries,  in  his  hand- 
writing in  T.C.D.  It  is  in  the  introduction  to  his  great  book 
of  Geneaologies  that  he  states  that  he  had  written  or  compiled 
a  Dictionary  of  the  "Brehon  Laws",  in  which  he  had  explained 
tliem  extensively;  and  also  a  catalogue  of  the  writings  and 
writers  of  ancient  Erinn ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  frag- 
ments just  referred  to,  these  two  important  works  are  now  un- 
known. [And  I  may  here  mention,  that  I  have  copied  out 
these  precious  fragments  of  his  own  compilation  in  a  more  acces- 
sible form,  for  the  Dublin  University.]  Besides  these  MSS.  at 
home,  I  may  mention  that  there  is  in  the  British  Muse  vim  also 
a  small  quarto  book,  containing  a  rather  modem  INIartyrology,  or 
Litany  of  the  Saints,  in  verse,  chiefly  in  Mac  Firbis's  hand. 

Mac  Firbis  does  not  seem  to  have  neglected  the  poetic  art 
either,  for  I  have  in  my  own  possession  two  poems,  of  no  mean 
pretensions,  written  by  him  on  the  0' Seachnasaigh  (O'Shaugh- 
nessys)  of  Gort,  about  the  year  1G50. 

Of  Mac  Firbis's  translations  from  the  earlier  Annals  we  have 
now  no  existing  trace.  That  he  did  translate  largely  and  gene- 
rally we  can  well  understand,  from  the  following  remarks  of  Plar- 
ris  in  his  edition  of  Ware's  Bishops,  page  Gl2,  under  the  head 
of  Tuam : — 

"One  John  was  consecrated  about  the  year  1441.  [Sir 
James  AVare  declares  he  could  not  discover  wlien  he  died ;  and 
adds,  tliat  some  called  him  John  de  Biirgo,  but  that  he  could 
not  answer  for  the  truth  of  that  name.]  But  both  tliese  parti- 
oulai*s  are  cleared  up,  and  his  immediate  successor,  named  by 
Dudley  Firbisse,  an  amanuensis,  whom  Sir  James  AVarc  em- 
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ployed  in  liis  house,  to  translate  and  collect  for  him  from  the  Irish 
MSS.,  one  of  whose  pieces  begins  thus,  viz.:  'This  translation 
bcginned  was  by  Dudley  Firbisse,  in  the  house  of  Sir  James 
Ware,  in  Castle  Street,  Dublin,  6th  of  November,  1666',  which 
was  twenty-four  days  before  the  death  of  the  said  knight.  The 
annals  or  translation  which  he  left  behind  him,  begin  in  the  year 
1443,  and  end  in  1468.  I  suppose  the  death  of  his  patron  put 
a  stop  to  his  further  progress.  Not  knowing  from  whence  he 
translated  these  annals,  wherever  I  have  occasion  to  quote  them, 
I  mention  them  under  the  name  of  Dudley  Firbisse". 

Again  under  the  head  of  Richard  O'Ferrall,  bishop  of  Ar- 
dagii,  page  253,  Harris  writes: 

"In  MS.  annals,  intitled  the  Annals  of  Firbissy  (not  those  of 
Gelasy  \_Gilla  Isa\  Mac  Firbissy,  who  died  in  1301,  but  the 
collection  or  translation  of  one  Dudley  Firbissy),  I  find  mention 
made  of  Richard,  bishop  of  Ardagh,  and  that  he  was  son  to  the 
Great  Dean,  Fitz  Daniel  Fitz  John  Golda  O'Fergaill,  and  his 
death  placed  there  under  the  year  1444". 

Of  those  Annals  of  Gilla  Isa  (or  Gillisa)  Mac  Firbis  of 
Lecan,  who  died  in  1301,  we  have  no  trace  now;  it  is  probable 
that  they  were  the  Annals  of  Lecan  mentioned  by  the  Four 
Masters  as  having  come  into  their  hands  when  their  compilation 
from  other  sources  was  finished,  and  from  which  they  added 
considerably  to  their  text. 

Of  Duald  Mac  Firbis's  translation,  extending  from  the  year 
1443  to  1468,  there  are  three  copies  extant,  one  in  the  British 
Museum,  classed  as  "Clarendon  68",  which  is,  I  believe,  in  the 
translator's  own  handwriting.  The  second  copy  is  in  the  library 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin  [class  F.  1.  18].  The  third  copy  is  in 
Harris's  collections  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society ; 
it  is  in  Harris's  own  hand,  and  appears  to  have  been  copied,  from 
the  Trinity  College  copy,  with  corrections  of  some  of  the  former 
transcriber's  inaccuracies. 

The  following  memorandum,  prefixed  to  a  list  of  Irish  bishops, 
made  for  Sir  James  Ware,  and  now  preserved  in  the  manuscript 
above  referred  to  in  the  British  Museum,  will  enable  us  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  sources,  the  only  true  ones,  from  which  this  list 
has  been  drawn. 

"  The  ensuing  bishops'  names  are  collected  out  of  several  Irish 
ancient  and  modern  manuscripts,  viz. :  of  Gilla-isa  Mac  Fferbisy, 
written  before  the  year  1397  (it  is  he  that  ^vrote  the  greate  Booke 
of  Leackan  Mac  Fferbissy,  now  kept  in  Dublin),  and  out  of 
others  the  Mac  Fferbisy  Annals,  out  of  saints'  calendars  and  ge- 
nealogies also,  for  the  Right  Worshipful  and  ever  honoured  Sir 
James  Ware,  knight,  and  one  of  his  Majesties  Privie  Council, 
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and  Auditor  General  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland.    This  collec- 
tion is  raade  by  Dudley  Firbisse,  1655". — p.  17.  uimeva- 
These  translated  annals  have  been  edited  by  Dr.  John  O'Do-  nous  works 
novan,  and  published  in  the  first  volume  of  the  iMisccllany  of  Maciirbis. 
the  Archaeological  Society,  in  the  year  1846. 

Mac  Firbis'  was  of  no  ordinary  or  ignoble  race,  being  cer- 
tainly descended  from  Dathi,  the  last  pagan  monarch  of  Erinn, 
who  was  killed  by  lightning,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  in  Anno 
Domini  428.  At  what  time  the  Mac  Firbises  became  professi- 
onal and  hereditary  historians,  genealogists,  and  poets,  to  various 
princes  in  the  province  of  Connacht,  we  now  know  not ;  but  we 
know  that  from  some  remote  period  down  to  the  descent  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  upon  this  country,  they  held  a  handsome  patri- 
mony at  Lecain  ]\Iuc  Firbis,  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Miiaidh, 
or  Moy,  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  on  which  a  castle  was  built  by 
the  brothers  Ciothruadh,  and  James,  and  John  d(j,  their  cousin, 
in  1560.  So  early  as  the  year  1279,  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters  record  the  death  of  Gilla  ha  (or  Gillisa)  Mor  Mac 
Firbis,  "  chief  historian  of  Tir-Fiachracli'  [in  the  present 
county  of  Sligo.]  Again,  at  the  year  1376,  they  record  the  death 
of  Donogh  Mac  Firbis,  "an  historian".  And  again,  at  the  year 
1379,  they  record  the  death  of  Firbis  Mac  Fii-bis,  "a  learned 
historian". 

The  great  Book  of  Lecain^  now  in  the  library  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  was  compiled  in  the  year  1416,  by  Gilla  Isa  [or 
Gillisa]  3 for,  the  direct  ancestor  of  Duald  jNIac  Firbis ;  and  the 
latter  quotes  in  his  work  (p.  OG),  not  only  the  Annals  of  i\Iac 
Firbis,  but  also  the  LeabJiar  Gahhala,  or  Book  of  Invasions  of  Ire- 
land, of  his  grandfather,  Duhhaltach  [or  Dudley],  as  an  authority 
for  the  Battle  o^  Magh  Tuireadli  [Moytura],  and  the  situation  of 
that  place;  and  at  p.  248,  the  Dumb  Book  of  James  Mac  Firbis 
for  the  genealogy  of  his  own  race.  There  is  in  the  hbrary 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  a  large  and  important  volume  of 
fragments  of  various  ancient  manuscripts  (classed  H.  2,  16), 
part  of  which  professes  to  have  been  written  by  Donogh  ^lac 
Firbis  in  the  year  1391 ;  and  in  another  place,  in  a  more  modern 
hand,  it  is  written,  that  this  is  the  Yellow  Book  of  Lecain. 

Duhhaltach  Mac  Firbis,  in  his  introduction  to  his  great  gene- 
alogical book,  states  that  his  family  were  poets,  historians,  and 
genealogists  to  the  great  families  of  the  following  ancient  Con 
nacht  chieftaincies,  viz. :  Lower  Connacht,  Ui  Fiachrach  of  tlic 
INIoy,  Ul  A)nhal<ja{dhy  Cera,  U'l  Fiachrach  o^ Aidhne^  and Eacht- 
gha,  and  to  the  Mac  Donnclls  of  Scotland. 
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The  Mac  Firbis,  in  right  of  being  the  hereditary  poet  and 
historian  of  his  native  territory  of  Ui  Fiachrach  of  the  Moy  (in 
rious  works  the  present  county  of  Sllgo),  took  an  important  part  in  the  inau- 
guration of  the  O'Dowda,  the  hereditary  chief  of  that  country. 
The  following  curious  account  of  this  ceremony  will  more  clearly 
show  the  position  of  the  Mac  Firbis  on  these  great  occasions ; 
it  is  translated  from  a  little  tract  in  the  Book  of  Lecan,  in  the 
library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

"Tlie  privilege  of  the  first  drink  [at  all  assemblies]  was  given 
to  0'  Caomliain  by  O'Dowda,  and  0'  Caomham  was  not  to  drink 
until  he  first  presented  it  [the  drink]  to  the  poet,  that  is,  to 
Mac  Firbis ;  also  the  arms  and  battle  steed  of  O'Dowda,  after 
liis  proclamation,  were  given  to  CCaomhahi^  and  the  arms  and 
dress  of  0^  Caomhain  to  Mac  Firbis ;  and  it  is  not  competent  ever 
to  call  him  the  O'Dowda  until  0'  Caomliain  and  Mac  Firbis 
have  first  called  the  name,  and  until  Mac  Firbis  carries  the 
body  of  the  wand  over  O'Dowda ;  and  every  clergyman,  and 
every  representative  of  a  church,  and  every  bishop,  and  every 
chief  of  a  territory  present,  all  are  to  pronounce  the  name  after 
0' Caomliain  and  Mac  Firbis.  And  there  is  one  circumstance, 
should  O'Dowda  happen  to  be  in  Tir  Ainlialghaiclh  [Tirawley], 
he  is  to  go  to  Amhalgliaidlis  Cam  to  be  proclaimed,  so  as  that 
all  the  chiefs  be  about  him ;  but  should  he  happen  to  be  at  the 
Cam  of  the  Daughter  of  Brian,  he  is  not  to  go  over  [to  Amhal- 
gaidJiS  Carn]  to  be  proclaimed ;  neither  is  he  to  come  over  from 
Amhalgaidlis  Carn,  for  it  was  Amhalgaidh,  the  son  of  Fiachra 
Ealgach^  that  raised  that  Carn  for  himself,  in  order  that  he  him- 
self, and  all  those  who  should  attain  to  the  chieftainship  after 
him,  might  be  proclaimed  by  the  name  of  lord  upon  it.  And  it 
is  in  this  Carn  that  Amlialgaidh  himself  is  buried,  and  it  is  from 
him  it  is  named.  And  every  king  of  the  race  of  Fiachra  that 
shall  not  be  thus  proclaimed,  shall  have  shortness  of  life,  and 
his  seed  and  generation  shall  not  be  illustrious,  and  he  shall  never 
see  the  kingdom  of  God". — [See  original  in  Appendix,  No. 
LXIIL] 

This  curious  little  tract,  with  topographical  illustrations,  will 
be  found  in  the  volume  on  the  Tribes  and  Customs  of  Hy-Fi- 
achrach,  among  the  important  publications  of  the  Irish  Archae- 
ological Society. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  compiler  of  the  chronicle  which  I  am 
now  about  to  describe,  the  value  of  which,  as  a  historical  docu- 
ment, has  only,  of  late  years,  come  to  be  properly  understood. 

The  Chronicum  Scotorum,  which,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
is  written  on  paper,  begins  with  the  following  title  and  short 
preface,  by  the  compiler. — [See  original  in  Appendix,  No. 
LXIV] 
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"  The  Chronicle  of  the  Scots  (or  Irish)  begins  here. —  lect.  vi. 

"  Understand,  O  reader,  that  it  is  for  a  certain  reason,  and,  ^^^^^ 
particularly,  to  avoid  tediousness,  that  our  intention  is  to  make  cnHoxicrit 
only  a  short  abstract  and  compendium  of  the  history  of  the 
Scots  in  this  book,  omitting  the  lengthened  details  of  the  his- 
torical books ;  wherefore  it  is  that  we  beg  of  you  not  to  criti- 
cize us  on  that  account,  as  we  know  that  it  is  an  exceedingly 
great  deficiency". 

The  compiler  then  passes  rapidly  over  the  three  first  ages  of 
the  world,  the  earlier  colonizations  of  Ireland,  the  death  of  the 
Partholanian  colonists  at  Tallaght  (in  this  county  of  Dublin) ; 
and  the  visit  of  Niul,  the  son  of  Fenius  Farsaidh,  to  Ejjypt,  to 
teach  the  languages  after  the  confusion  of  Babel;  givmg  the 
years  of  the  world  according  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Septuagint. 

This  sketch  extends  to  near  the  end  of  the  first  oolumn  of 
the  third  page,  where  the  following  curious  note  in  the  original 
hand  occurs: — 

"  Ye  have  heard  from  me,  O  readers,  that  I  do  not  like  to 
have  the  labour  of  writing  this  copy,  and  it  is  therefore  that  I 
beseech  you,  through  true  friendship,  not  to  reproach  me  for  it 
(if  you  understand  what  it  is  that  causes  me  to  be  so) ;  for  it  is 
certain  that  the  Mac  Firbises  are  not  in  fault". — [See  original  in 
Appendix,  No.  LXV.] 

What  it  was  that  caused  Mac  Firbis's  reluctance  to  make 
this  abridged  copy  of  the  old  book  or  books  before  him,  at  this 
time,  it  is  now  difiicult  to  imagine.  The  writing  is  identical 
with  that  in  his  book  of  genealogies,  which  was  made  by  him 
in  the  year  16  50;  and  this  copy  must  have  been  made  about 
the  same  disastrous  period  of  our  history,  when  the  relentless 
rage  of  Oliver  Cromwell  spread  ruin  and  desolation  over  all 
that  was  noble,  honourable,  and  virtuous  in  our  land.  It  is 
very  probable  that  it  was  about  this  time  that  Sir  James  Ware 
conceived  the  idea  of  availing  himself  of  jNIac  Firbis's  exten- 
sive and  profound  antiquarian  learning;  and  as  that  learned, 
and,  I  must  say,  well  intentioned  writer,  was  then  concerned 
only  with  what  related  to  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Ireland, 
this  was  probably  the  reason  that  INIac  Firbis  ofibrs  those  warm 
apologies  for  having  been  compelled  to  pass  over  tlie  "  long  and 
tedious"  account  of  the  early  colonizations  of  this  country,  and 
pass  at  one  step  to  our  Christian  era.  (We  know  that  Ware 
(piotes  many  of  our  old  annals  as  sterling  authorities  in  his 
work.  As  these  were  all  in  the  Gaedhlic  language,  and  as 
Ware  had  no  acquaintance  with  that  language,  it  follows  clearly 
enough,  that  he  must  have  had  some  competent  person  to  assist 
him  to  read  those  annals,  and  whose  business  it  was  doubtless 
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LECT.  VI.  to  select  and  translate  for  him  such  parts  of  them  as  were 
Of  the  deemed  by  him  essential  to  his  design.)  Excepting  for  some  such 
Chronicum  purpose  as  this,  I  can  see  no  reason  whatever  why  Mac  Firbis 
should  apply  himself,  and  with  such  apparent  reluctance,  to 
make  this  compendium  from  some  ancient  book  or  books  of 
annals  belonging  to  his  family.  It  appears,  indeed,  from  his 
own  words,  that  it  was  poverty  or  distress  that  caused  him  to 
pass  over  the  record  of  what  he  deemed  the  ancient  glory  of 
his  country,  and  to  draw  up  a  mere  utilitarian  abstract  for  some 
person  to  whose  patronage  he  was  compelled  to  look  for  sup- 
port in  his  declining  years ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  the 
care  he  takes  to  record  that  his  difficulties  were  not  caused 
by  any  neglect  on  the  part  of  his  family,  who  were,  as  we 
know,  totally  ruined  and  despoiled  of  their  ancestral  pro- 
perty by  tlie  tide  of  robbers  and  murderers  which  the  com- 
monwealth of  England  poured  over  defenceless  Erinn  at  this 
period. 

To  return  to  the  Chronicum.  Continuing  his  abstract,  the 
compiler  passes  rapidly  over  the  history  of  the  early  coloniza- 
tion of  Ireland  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  375,  that  being  the 
year  in  which  St.  Patrick  was  born.  This  date  is  written  in 
the  back  margin  in  the  hand  of  Mr.  Charles  O'Conor  of  Bela- 
nagar,  and  from  that  to  the  year  432  there  is  no  date  given. 

The  date  432  is  written  in  Roman  numerals  (in  Gaedhlic 
characters,  of  course)  in  the  original  hand,  and  under  it  the 
arrival  of  St.  Patrick  in  Ireland  from  Rome,  on  his  apostolic 
mission,  by  the  direction  of  Pope  Celestine.  The  arrival  of 
the  great  apostle  is  given  precisely  in  the  same  words  as  in  the 
annals  of  Ulster. 

From  this  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  1022,  no  date  appears  in 
the  original  hand,  nor  even  after  that,  except  occasionally  the 
year  of  the  world.  The  latter  is  set  down  at  the  end  of  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1048,  as  5,000  years,  according  to  the  Hebrew 
computation. 

The  next  dates  that  appear  are  453,  454,  455,  456,  458,  all 
in  the  margin ;  and  all  these  are,  I  believe,  as  w^ell  as  the  re- 
maining dates,  all  through  to  the  end,  in  the  handwriting  of 
Roderick  OTlaherty,  the  author  of  the  Ogygia. 

No  date,  however,  is  inserted  from  the  year  458  to  the  year 
605 ;  but  from  this  year  forward  the  dates  appear  regularly  in 
the  margin. 

A  large  deficiency  occurs  at  the  year  722,  where  the  com- 
piler has  wiitten  the  following  memorandum : — 

"  The  breasts  [or  fronts]  of  two  leaves  of  the  old  book,  out 
of  which  I  write  this,  are  wanting  here,  and  I  leave  what  is 
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before  me  of  this  page  for  them.     I  am  Dubhaltach  FirhisighP.  lect.  vi 
— ^[Sce  original  in  Appendix,  No.  LXVI.]  ^^^^^ 

Unfortunately,  this  defect  occurs,  by  some  unknown  chance,  cukomcum 
not  only  to  the  extent  of  the  loss  here  noticed,  but  as  far  as  '^^^°"^*^- 
from  the  year  722  to  the  year  805. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  defect  in  the  annals  of  Tighemach 
should  begin  nearly  with  the  same  year  (718);  but  it  extends 
much  fmther,  to  the  year  10G8. 

The  order  and  arrangement  of  the  events  recorded,  and  the 
events  themselves,  often,  though  not  always,  agree  with  the 
annals  of  Tighernach.  The  details  are  brief  and  condensed, 
but  they  so  often  convey  scraps  of  rare  additional  information, 
as  to  leave  us  reason  to  regret  the  imknown  circumstances 
which  caused  the  writer  to  leave  out,  as  he  said  he  did,  the 
**  tediousncss"  of  the  old  historical  books. 

The  Chronicmn  comes  down,  in  its  present  form,  only  to  the 
year  1135;  and,  whether  it  was  ever  carried  down  with  more 
ample  details  to  the  year  1443,  when  the  compiler's  translations 
for  Ware  commence,  is  a  question  which  probably  w^U  never 
be  cleared  up.  Such  as  it  is,  however,  and  as  far  as  it  goes, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  one  of  the  most  authentic 
existing  copies  of,  or  compilations  from,  more  ancient  annals. 

I  have  already  stated  that  this  manuscript  is  in  the  well-known 
hand  of  its  compiler,  Duald  Mac  Firbis,  and  that  it  was  written, 
probably,  about  the  year  1650 ;  yet  hear  what  the  Rev.  Charles 
O'Conor  says  of  it,  in  the  Stowe  catalogue : 

"  Some  have  confounded  this  chronicle  with  Tighernach's,  be- 
cause it  is  frequently  called  Chronicon  Cluanense,  and  was  writ- 
ten in  Tighernach's  Monastery  of  Cluainmacnois".  He  then 
continues :  "The  Stowe  copy  now  before  us  was  carefully  trans- 
cribed from  the  Dublin  copy,  by  the  compiler  of  this  catalogue, 
from  that  Dublin  MS.,  which  is  quite  a  modem  transcript,  being 
the  only  copy  he  could  find". — [Stowe  Cat.  vol.  i.  p.  201,  No.  63.] 

How  clearly  do  these  words  show  that  the  reverend  writer, 
though  otherwise  a  sufficiently  good  scholar,  was  totally  incom- 
petent to  pronoimce  a  correct  opinion  on  the  age  of  any  Gaedhlic 
IMS.,  from  the  character  of  the  writing,  or  from  an  acquaintance 
with  the  peculiar  hands  of  the  different  "WTiters  who  preceded 
him,  excepting,  indeed,  that  of  liis  own  grandfather,  Charles 
O'Conor,  of  Belanagar.  Yet  there  is  no  man  more  dogmatic 
in  his  decisions  on  the  dates  of  manuscrij^ts  and  compositions, — 
his  two  most  favourite  periods  being,  we  may  observe  in  passing, 
"  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  centuries",  and  "  the  reign  of  James 
the  First".  Indeed,  I  am  oblij^ed  to  sav,  that  his  readiness  and 
rcndermgs  of  text,  as  well  as  his  translations  of  Irish,  arc  as  m- 
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accurate,  as  liis  historical  deductions,  and  even  positive  state- 
ments, are  often  unfounded,  however  arrogantly  advanced. 

In  connexion  with  this  fragment  of  the  Lecain  collection  of 
annals,  I  may  mention  that  there  is  a  short  tract  of  annals  pre- 
served in  tlie  great  Book  of  Lecain,  now  in  the  library  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  the  compilation  of  which  was  finished 
in  the  year  1416.  These  annals  are  without  date,  and  some  of  the 
items  are  out  of  chronological  order.  They  begin  with  the  bat- 
tle of  Uchbadh,  which  was  fought  in  the  year  733,  at  a  place  of 
that  name  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  between  Aedh  Allan,  the 
monarch  of  Ireland,  and  the  kings  and  chiefs  of  Leinster,inwhicli 
the  latter  were  completely  overthrown,  and  their  whole  country 
devastated  and  nearly  depopulated. 

These  chronicles  come  down  to  the  treacherous  death  of  the 
celebrated  Tiernan  O'Rourke,  king  o£  BreifnS  [Brefny],  at  the 
hands  of  the  Anglo-Normans,  in  the  year  1172.  The  events 
recorded,  briefly  of  course,  are  the  reigns,  battles,  and  deaths  of 
the  monarchs  and  provincial  kings  of  Ireland;  the  accessions 
and  deaths  of  the  bishops  and  abbots  of  Armagh ;  and  the  more 
unusual  atmospheric  phenomena,  such  as  remarkable  seasons 
and  other  extraordinary  occurrences,  etc. 

There  are  several  little  additions,  among  the  items  of  informa- 
tion recorded  in  these  annals,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Annals  of  the  Four  Masters ;  as,  for  instance,  in  recording  the 
death  of  the  monarch  MaelseacJilainn,  or  Malachy  the  Second 
(who  died  Anno  Domini  1022),  they  give  a  list  of  five-and- 
twenty  battles  gained  by  him,  of  which  the  Four  Masters  men- 
tion but  four.  In  connection  with  these  battles  also,  many 
topographical  names  are  preserved,  not  to  be  found  in  any  of 
the  other  existing  books  of  annals.  And  I  may  remark  in  con- 
clusion, that  the  annals  contained  in  this  short  tract  are,  as  regards 
date  of  transcription,  the  oldest  annals  that  we  have  in  Ireland. 

I  shall  close  this  lecture  with  some  account  of  one  other  book 
of  annals,  to  which  I  have  already  shortly  referred,  and  which, 
though  only  remaining  to  us  in  the  English  language,  is  not 
without  its  interest  and  value.  I  allude  to  the  book  tolerably 
well  known  under  the  name  of  the  Annals  of  Clonmacnois, 
the  only  copy  or  version  of  which  known  to  be  extant  is  an 
English  translation  made  from  the  Irish  in  the  year  1627,  by 
Connla  Mac  Echagan,  of  Lismoyne,  in  the  county  of  West- 
meath,  for  his  friend  and  kinsman,  Torlogh  Mac  Cochlan,  Lord 
of  Delvin,  in  that  county. 

This  translation  is  written  in  the  quaint  style  of  the  Elizabe- 
than period,  but  by  a  man  who  seems  to  have  well  understood. 
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the  value  of  the  original  Gacdhlic  phraseology,  and  rendered  it  lect.  vi. 
every  justice,  as  far  as  we  can  determine  in  the  absence  of  the 
original.  It  was  believed, — and,  indeed,  there  is  reason  still  to  annals  op 
believe  it, — that  the  original  book  was  preserved  in  the  posses-  p'-'"-'*"'^'^* 
sion  of  the  family  of  the  late  Sir  Richard  Naglc,  who  was  de- 
scended from  the  translator  by  the  mother's  side ;  however,  on 
the  death  of  the  wortliy  baronet,  a  few  years  ago,  no  trace  of  it 
could  be  found  among  the  family  papers,  though  other  ancient 
memorials  of  the  house  of  Mac  Echagan  were  preserved  among 
them.  It  was  rmnoured  in  the  country,  that  tliis  old  book  con- 
tained, or  might  possibly  contain,  some  records  of  events  that  it 
would  be  as  well  for  the  Mac  Echagan  family  not  to  have 
brought  before  the  world ;  and  that  for  this  reason,  the  female 
representatives  of  the  family  had  for  some  generations  kept  the 
volume  out  of  sight.  I  had  the  honour  of  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  the  late  Sir  Richard  Naglc,  which  I  improved  so  far  as  to 
mention  this  tradition  to  him.  He  did  not  deny  the  correctness 
of  the  rumour,  as  far  as  the  keeping  out  of  sight  of  the  book  went ; 
but  he  had  no  knowledge  of  any  particular  reason,  more  than  a 
laudable  care  for  what  was  looked  upon  as  a  remarkable  national 
record,  and  a  witness  to  the  respcctabiHty  and  identity  of  the  far 
mily.  Indeed,  the  impression  left  on  my  mind  by  my  conver- 
sations on  this  subject  with  Sir  Richard  was,  that  the  book  liad 
been  in  the  custody  of  his  mother,  but  that  that  respected  lady 
cherished  so  closely  this  relic  of  her  ancient  name  as  to  be  re- 
luctant even  to  show  it,  much  less  to  part  with  it  for  any  con- 
sideration whatever. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  book  (so  far  as  we  can  judge  in  the 
absence  of  the  original)  to  show  why  it  should  be  called  the  An- 
nals of  Clonmacnois.  We  have  already  seen,  and  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  touch  on  the  same  fact  again,  that  the  Annals  of 
Clonmacnois  used  by  the  Four  Masters,  came  down  but  to  the 
year  1227,  whereas  this  book  comes  down  to  the  year  1408. 

The  records  contained  in  it  are  brief,  but  they  sometimes  pre- 
serve details  of  singular  interest,  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  our 
other  annals.  As  a  specimen  of  these  additions — the  most  in- 
teresting of  them,  perhaps — let  me  take  the  following  passage, 
which  occurs  at  the  year  905,  but  which  should  be  placed  at  the 
year  913;  I  give  it  in  the  exact  phraseology  of  the  original: — 

"  Neal  Glunduffe  was  king  [of  Ireland]  three  years,  and  was 
married  to  tlie  Lady  Gormphley,  daughter  of  King  Flann,  who 
was  a  very  fair,  virtuous,  and  learned  dcmosell ;  was  first  married 
to  Cormacke  INIac  Coulenan,  King  of  Munstor;  secondlv  to 
King  Neal,  by  whom  she  had  a  son,  called  Prince  Donnell,  who 
was  drowned;  upon  whose  death  she  made  many  pitit\il  and 
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LECT.  VI.  learned  ditties  in  Irish ;  and  lastly,  slic  was  married  to  Cearbliall 
Mac  Morgan,  King  of  Leinstcr.  After  all  which  royal  mar- 
riages, she  begged  from  door  to  door,  forsaken  of  all  her  friends 
and  allies,  and  glad  to  be  relieved  by  her  inferiors". 
The  story  The  ordcr  of  Gormlaitlis  marriages  is  not  accurately  given  in 
Gormiaith.  this  entry.  Let  ns  correct  the  entry  from  another  and  more  re- 
liable authority,  that  of  the  Book  of  Leinstcr. 

It  is  true  that  Gormiaith  was  first  married,  or  rather  betrothed, 
to  the  celebrated  king,  bishop,  and  scholar,  Cormac  Mac  Cul- 
lennan.  King  of  Munstcr ;  but  that  marriage  was  never  consum- 
mated, as  the  young  king  changed  his  mind,  and  restored  the 
princess  to  her  father,  with  all  her  fortune  and  dowry,  while  he 
himself  took  holy  orders.  He  (as  you  are  aware)  became  subse- 
quently Archbishop  of  Cashel,  and  was,  as  you  may  remember, 
the  author  of  the  celebrated  Saltair  of  Cashel,  as  well  as  of  the 
learned  compilation  since  known  as  Cormac's  Glossary. 

After  having  been  thus  deserted  by  King  Cormac,  Gormiaith 
was  married  against  her  will  to  Cearhhall,  King  of  Leinstcr. 

Shortly  afterwards,  in  the  year  908, — probably  in  reahty  on 
account  of  the  repudiation  of  the  princess  by  the  King  of 
Munster,  though  ostensibly  to  assert  his  right  to  the  presenta- 
tion to  the  ancient  church  of  Mainister  Eihhin^  now  Monas- 
tereven  (in  the  present  Queen's  comity),  which  doAvn  to  this  time 
belonged  to  Munster, — Flann  Siona.  the  father  of  Gormiaith, 
who  was  hereditary  King  of  Meath,  and  then  Monarch  of  Erinn, 
proceeded  to  make  war  on  the  southern  prince ;  and,  accom- 
panied by  his  son-in-law,  the  King  of  Leinstcr,  he  marched  with 
their  united  forces  to  JBealach  Mughna  (now  Ballymoon,  in  the 
south  of  the  present  county  of  Kildare),  within  two  miles  of  the 
present  town  of  Carlo w.  Here  they  were  met  by  King  Cormac 
at  the  head  of  the  men  of  Munster,  and  a  furious  battle  ensued 
between  them,  in  which  the  Munstermen  were  defeated,  and  Cor- 
mac, the  king  and  bishop,  killed  and  beheaded  on  the  field. 

Cearhhall,  King  of  Leinstcr,  and  husband  of  the  princess 
Gormiaith,  was  badly  wounded  in  the  battle,  and  carried  home 
to  his  palace  at  Naas,  where  he  was  assiduously  attended  to  by 
his  queen,  who  was  scarcely  ever  absent  from  his  couch.  It  hap- 
pened that  one  day,  when  he  was  convalescent,  but  still  confined 
to  his  bed,  the  battle  oi  Bealach  Mughna  hecoxne  the  subject  of 
their  conversation.  Cearhhall  described  the  fight  with  anima- 
tion, and  dwelt  with  seemingly  exuberant  satisfaction  on  the  de- 
feat of  Cormac,  and  the  dismemberment  of  his  body  in  his  pre- 
sence. The  queen,  however,  who  was  sitting  on  the  foot-rail  of 
the  bed,  said  that  it  was  a  great  pity  that  the  body  of  the  good 
and  holy  bishop  should  have  been  unnecessarily  mutilated  and 
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desecrated ;  upon  which  the  king,  in  a  sudden  fit  of  rage,  struck  lkct.  vi. 
her  so  rude  a  blow  with  his  foot,  as  threw  her  headlong  on  the  ^^  ^^^^ 
iloor,  by  which  her  clothes  were  thro\vn  into  disorder,  in  the  pre-  of  (^ueen 
sence  of  all  her  ladies  and  attendants. 

The  queen  felt  highly  mortified  and  insulted  at  the  indignity 
thus  offered  to  her,  and  fled  to  her  father  for  protection.  Her 
father,  however,  in  the  presence  of  a  powerful  Danish  enemy  in 
Dublin,  did  not  choose  to  take  any  hostile  steps  to  punish  the 
rudeness  of  King  CearbhaU,  but  sent  his  daughter  back  again  to 
her  husband.  Not  so  her  young  kinsman,  Niall  Glunduhh  ["  of 
the  Black  Knee"],  the  son  of  the  brave  Aedh  FinnliatJi,  King  of 
Aileach  [i.e.  King  of  Ulster.]  This  brave  prince,  having  heard  of 
the  indignity  which  had  been  put  upon  his  relative,  raised  all 
the  northern  clans,  and  at  their  head  marched  to  the  borders  of 
Leinster,  with  the  intention  of  avenging  the  insult,  as  well  as  of 
taking  the  queen  herself  under  the  protection  of  the  powerful 
forces  of  the  north.  Queen  Gormlaith^  however,  objected  to  any 
violent  measures,  and  only  insisted  on  a  separation  from  her 
husband,  and  the  restoration  of  her  dowry.  She  had  four-and- 
twcnty  residences  given  to  her  in  Leinster  by  Cearhhall  on  her 
marriage,  and  these  he  consented  to  confirm  to  her,  and  to  re- 
lease her  legally  from  her  vows  as  his  wife.  The  queen  being 
thus  once  more  freed  from  conjugal  ties,  returned  to  her  father  s 
house  for  the  third  time. 

After  this  Niall  Glunduhh,  deeming  that  the  gross  conduct 
of  Cearhhall  to  his  queen,  and  their  final  separation,  had  legally 
as  well  as  virtually  dissolved  their  marriage,  proposed  for  her 
hand  to  her  father ;  but  both  father  and  daughter  refused,  and,  for 
the  time,  she  continued  to  reside  in  the  court  of  Flann. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  year  (904),  however,  Cearhhall 
was  killed  in  battle  by  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  under  their  leader 
Ulhh,  and  all  impediments  being  now  removed,  Gormlaith  be- 
came the  wife  of  Niall  Glunduhh. 

From  this  period  to  the  year  917,  we  hear  nothing  more  of 
Queen  Gormlaith.  Her  father  died  in  the  mean  time,  in  the 
year  914,  and  after  him  the  young  Niall  Glunduhh  succeeded 
to  the  supreme  throne  as  Monarch  of  Erinn. 

With  the  exception  of  the  immortal  Brian  Boroimht^,  no 
monarch  ever  wielded  the  sceptre,  which  was  the  sword,  of 
Erinn  with  more  A-igour,  than  this  truly  brave  northern  prince. 
His  battles  with  the  fierce  and  cruel  Danes  were  incessant  and 
bloody,  and  his  victories  many  and  glorious,  and  himself  and 
Ills  brave  father  Aedh  were  the  only  monarohs  who  ever 
attempted  to  relieve  Munster  of  the  presence  of  these  cruel  foes, 
before  Brian.      Having,  ir^  fine,  liemmed   in   so    closely  the 
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LECT.  VI. 

Tlie  story 
of  Queen 
iiormlaith. 


Danes  of  Meatli,  Dublin,  and  all  Leinster,  that  they  dared  not 
move  from  the  innnediate  vicinity  of  Dublin,  he  determined  at 
last  to  attack  them  even  there,  in  their  very  stronghold.  With 
this  resolve,  therefore,  on  Wednesday,  the  17tli  day  of  October, 
in  the  year  917,  he  marched  on  Dublin  with  a  large  force,  and 
attended  by  several  of  the  chiefs  and  princes  of  Meath  and 
Oriell ;  but  the  Danes  went  out  and  met  him  at  GUI  Mosomog 
(a  place  not  yet  identified),  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city, 
and  a  furious  battle  ensued,  in  which,  mifortunately,  the  army 
of  Erinn  was  defeated,  and  Niall  himself  was  killed,  with  most 
of  his  attendant  chiefs  and  an  immense  number  of  their  men. 
And  thus  was  the  unfortunate  queen  Gormlaitli  for  the  third 
time  left  a  widow.  Her  elder  brother  Conor  was  killed  in 
the  battle,  and  her  younger  brother  Donncliadh  succeeded  her 
husband  in  the  sovereignty,  which  he  enjoyed  till  his  death  in 
the  year  942. 

Of  Queen  Gormlaitli  s  history,  during  the  reign  of  her  bro- 
ther, we  know  nothing ;  but,  on  his  death,  the  sceptre  passed 
away  from  the  houses  of  her  father  and  of  her  husband; 
and  it  is  possible,  or  rather  we  may  say  probable,  that  it  was 
then  that  commenced  that  poverty  and  neglect,  of  which  she 
so  feelingly  speaks  in  her  poems,  as  well  as  in  various  stray 
verses  which  have  come  down  to  us.  Her  misfortunes  conti- 
nued during  the  remaining  five  years  of  her  life — namely,  from 
the  death  of  her  brother,  the  monarch  Donncliadh^  in  the  year 
942,  to  her  own  death  in  the  year  947. 

I  should  not,  perhaps,  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  short  but 
eventful  history  of  the  unfortunate  queen  Gormlaith,  but  that 
the  translator  of  these  annals  of  Clonmacnois,  as  they  are 
called,  falls  into  several  mistakes  about  her ;  but,  whether  they 
be  part  of  his  original  text,  or  only  traditionary  notes  of  his 
own,  I  cannot  determine :  I  behove  the  latter  to  be  the  more 
probable  explanation.  He  says,  at  the  year  936  (which  should 
be  the  year  943),  that,  after  the  death  of  Niall  Glunduhh,  she 
was  married  to  Cearhliall,  king  of  Leinster ;  but  I  have  taken 
the  proper  order  of  her  marriages,  and  the  present  sketch  of  her 
history,  from  the  Book  of  Leinster  (a  MS.  of  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century),  as  well  as  from  an  ancient  copy  of  a  most 
curious  poem,  written  during  her  long  last  illness  by  Gormlaiih 
herself,  on  her  own  Hfe  and  misfortunes.  In  this  poem  she 
details  the  death  of  her  son,  who  was  accidentally  drowned  in 
the  county  Galway  during  his  fosterage,  and  the  subsequent 
death  of  her  husband ;  and  in  it  is  also  preserved  an  interesting 
account  of  her  mode  of  living ;  a  sketch  of  the  more  fortunate 
or  happy  part  of  her  life;  a  character  of  Niall,  of  Cearbliall, 
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and  of  Cormac ;  a  description  of  the  place  and  mode  of  sepul-  lect.  vi. 
ture  of  Niall ;  and,  on  the  whole,  a  greater  variety  of  references  _~ 
to  habits,  customs,  and  manners,  than  I  have  found  in  any  other  of  Queen 
piece  of  its  kind.     I  have,  besides  this,  which  is  a  long  poem,  ^'^'"'"'"*'^- 
collected  a  few  of  those  stray  verses  which  Gormlaith  composed 
under  a  variety  of  impulses  and  circumstances. 

The  following  short,  but  very  curious,  account  of  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  her  death  (the  date  of  which  is  given  by 
Mac  Echagan,  at  the  year  943,  by  mistake  for  the  year  948), 
appears  to  have  been  taken  from  the  poem  just  mentioned.  I 
quote  again  from  the  same  translation  of  the  annals  of  Clon- 
macnois : — 

*'  Gormphly,  daughter  of  King  Flann  ]\Iac  Mayleseachlyn, 
and  queen  of  Ireland,  died  of  a  tedious  and  grievous  wound, 
which  happened  in  this  manner:  she  dreamed  that  she  saw 
King  Niall  Glundufie ;  whereupon  she  got  up  and  sate  in  her  bed 
to  behold  him ;  whom  he  for  anger  would  forsake,  and  leave  the 
chamber ;  and  as  he  was  departing  in  that  angry  motion  (as  she 
thought),  she  gave  a  snatch  after  him,  thinking  to  have  taken 
him  by  the  mantle,  to  keep  him  with  her,  and  fell  upon  the  bed- 
stick  of  her  bed,  that  it  pierced  her  breast,  even  to  her  very 
heart,  which  received  no  cure  until  she  died  thereof. 

The  queen  did  not,  however,  immediately  die  of  the  injury 
thus  strangely  received.  Her  last  illness  was  long  and  tedious, 
and  it  was  during  its  continuance  that  she  composed  the  curious 
poems  which  are  still  preserved,  in  one  of  which  she  gives  an 
account  of  the  manner  of  the  womid  which  soon  after  caused 
her  death. 

I  cannot  do  better  than  close  my  remarks  on  this  curious 
volume  by  transcribing  the  translator's  address  and  dedication 
to  Mac  Coghlun,  for  whom  he  translated  it.  These  documents 
are,  besides,  not  only  very  explanatory  of  the  design  and  idea 
of  the  work,  but  in  themselves  so  quaint,  so  interesting,  and  so 
suggestive,  that  I  am  persuaded  you  would  be  sorry  to  lose 
them,  and  they  have  not  hitherto  been  pubHshed. 

"  A  book  containing  all  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  since  the 
creation  of  the  world,  until  the  conquest  of  the  English,  wherein 
is  showed  all  the  kings  of  Clana  Neimed,  Firbolg,  Tuathy 
De  danan,  and  the  sons  of  Miletius  of  Spain :  translated  out  of 
Irish  into  English,  faithfully  and  well  agreeing  to  the  History 
de  Captionibus  llibernia?,  Ilistoria  Magna,  and  other  authentic 
authors.  Partly  discovering  the  year  of  the  reigns  of  the  said 
kings,  w4th  the  manner  of  their  govermnents,  and  also  the 
deaths  of  divers  saints  of  this  kingdom,  as  died  in  those  several 
reigns,  with  the  tyrannical  rule  "and  government  of  the  Danes 
for  219  yeara- 
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"A  brief  catalogue  of  all  tlie  kings  of  the  several  races,  after 
the  coining  of  Saint  Patrick,  until  Donogh  Mac  Bryan  carried 
the  crown  to  Rome,  and  of  the  kings  that  reigned  after,  until 
the  time  of  the  conquest  of  the  English,  in  the  twentieth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Roiy  O'Connor,  monarch  of  Ireland. 

"Also  of  certain  things  which  happened  in  this  kingdom  after 
the  conquest  of  the  English,  until  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  the  Fourth,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  God  1408. 

"To  the  worthy  and  of  great  expectation  yomig  gentleman, 
Mr.  Terence  Coghlan,  his  brother,  Conell  Ma  Geoghegan, 
wisheth  long  health,  with  good  success  ih  all  his  affairs. 

"Among  all  the  worthy  and  mem.orable  deeds  of  King  Bryan 
Borowe,  sometime  king  of  this  kingdom,  this  is  not  of  the  least 
account,  that  after  that  he  had  shaken  off  the  intolerable  yoke 
and  bondage  wherewith  this  land  was  cruelly  tortured  and  har- 
ried by  the  Danes  and  Normans  for  the  space  of  219  years  that 
they  bore  sway,  and  received  tribute  of  the  inhabitants  in  gene- 
ral,— and  though  they  nor  none  of  them  ever  had  the  name  of 
king  or  monarch  of  the  land,  yet  they  had  that  power,  as  they 
executed  what  they  pleased,  and  behaved  themselves  so  cruel 
and  pagan-like,  as  well  towards  the  ecclesiasticals  as  temporals 
of  the  kingdom,  that  they  broke  down  their  churches,  and  razed 
them  to  their  very  foundations,  and  burned  their  books  of  chron- 
icles and  prayers,  to  the  end  that  there  should  be  no  memory  left 
to  their  posterities,  and  all  learning  should  be  quite  forgotten, — 
the  said  King  Bryan  seeing  into  what  rudeness  the  kingdom 
was  fallen,  after  setting  himself  in  the  quiet  government  thereof, 
and  restored  each  one  to  his  ancient  patrimony,  repaired  their 
churches  and  houses  of  religion ;  he  caused  open  schools  to  be 
kept  in  the  several  parishes  to  instruct  their  youth,  which  by  the 
said  long  wars  were  grown  rude  and  altogether  illiterate ;  he  assem- 
bled together  all  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  spiritual  as 
temporal,  to  Cashel,  in  Munster,  and  caused  them  to  compose  a 
book  containing  all  the  inhabitants,  events,  and  septs,  that  lived 
in  this  land  from  the  first  peopling,  inhabitation,  and  discovery 
thereof,  after  the  creation  of  the  world,  until  that  present,  which 
book  they  caused  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  the  Saltair  of  Cashel, 
signed  it  with  his  own  hand,  together  with  the  hands  of  the  kings 
of  the  five  provinces,  and  also  with  the  hands  of  all  the  bishops 
and  prelates  of  the  kingdom,  caused  several  copies  thereof  to  be 
given  to  the  kings  of  the  provinces,  with  straight  charge  that 
there  should  be  no  credit  given  to  any  other  chronicles  thence- 
forth, but  should  be  held  as  false,  disannulled,  and  quite  forbid- 
den for  ever.     Since  which  time  there  were  many  septs  in  the 
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kingdom  that  lived  by  it,  and  whose  profession  it  was  to  chron-  lect.  vi. 
icle  and  keep  in  memory  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  for " 
the  time  past,  present,  and  to  come ;  and  now  because  they  cannot  avsHh  op 
enjoy  that  respect  and  gain  by  their  said  profession  as  heretofore  JjJJ;^^^' 
they  and  their  ancestors  received,  they  set  nought  by  the  said 
knowledge,  neglect  their  books,  and  choose  rather  to  put  their 
children  to  learn  English  than  their  own  native  language,  inso- 
much that  some  of  them  suffer  tailors  to  cut  the  leaves  of  the 
said  books  (which  their  ancestors  held  in  great  account),  and 
sew  them  in  long  pieces  to  make  their  measures  of,  that  the  pos- 
terities are  like  to  fall  into  more  ignorance  of  any  things  which 
happened  before  their  time.  In  the  reign  of  the  said  King 
Bryan,  and  before,  Ireland  was  well  stored  with  learned  men 
and  schools,  and  that  people  came  from  all  parts  of  Christendom 
to  learn  therein,  and  among  all  other  nations  that  came  thither, 
there  was  none  so  much  made  of  nor  respected  with  the  Irish, 
as  were  the  English  and  Welshmen,  to  whom  they  gave  several 
colleges  to  dwell  and  learn  in ;  [such]  as  to  the  English  a  col- 
lege in  the  town  of  Mayo,  in  Connacht,  which  to  this  day  is 
called  Mayo  of  the  English ;  and  to  the  Welshmen,  the  town  of 
Gallen,  in  the  King  s  County,  which  is  likewise  called  Gallen  of 
the  Welshmen  or  Wales ;  from  whence  the  said  two  nations  have 
brought  their  characters,  especially  the  English  Saxons,  as  by 
comparing  the  old  Saxon  characters  to  the  Irish  (which  the 
Irish  never  changed),  you  shall  find  little  or  no  difference  at  all. 
"  The  earnest  desire  I  understand  you  have,  to  know  these 
things,  made  me  to  undertake  the  translation  of  the  old  Irish  Book 
for  you,  which,  by  long  lying  shut  and  unused,  I  could  hardly 
read,  and  left  places  that  I  could  not  read,  because  they  were 
altogether  grown  illegible  and  put  out ;  and  if  this  my  simple 
labour  shall  any  way  pleasure  you,  I  shall  hold  myself  thoroughly 
recompensed,  and  my  pains  well  employed,  which  for  your  own 
reading  I  have  done,  and  not  for  the  reading  of  any  other  curious 
fellow  that  would  rather  carp  at  my  phraze,  than  take  any  de- 
light in  the  History ;  and  in  the  meantime  I  bid  you  heaitily 
farewell,  from  Leijevanchan,  20th  April,  Anno  Domini  1627. 
"  Your  very  loving  brother, 

CONELL   MaGeOGHEGAN". 

The  translator  then  gives  the  following  list  of  his  authorities, 
to  which  I  would  ask  your  particular  attention  :-— 

"  The  names  of  the  several  authors  whom  I  have  taken  for  the 
book :  Saint  Colum  Kill ;  St.  Bohine ;  Calvagli  O'JNIore,  Esq. ; 
Venerable  Bedc ;  Eochye  O'Elannagan,  Archdcan  of  Armagh 
and  Clonfiaclma ;  Gillcrnen  Mac  Conn-nc-mbocht,  Archpriest  of 
Clonvickenos ;  Keilcachair  ]\Iac  Con,  alias  Gorman;  Euscbius; 
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Li^cT.  VI.  Marcelliniis ;  Moylcn  O'Mulchonrye ;  and  Tanayc  O'Mulclion- 
rye ;  two  professed  chroniclers". 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  what  Mac  Echagan  means,  when  he  says 
that  he  liad  taken  these  authors  for  this  book.  We  have  only 
to  believe  that  he  took  from  Eusebius,  Marcellinus,  and  Bede, 
some  items  or  additions,  and  some  dates  for  the  early  part  of  his 
translations,  and  that  he  took  the  various  readings  and  additions, 
to  be  found  in  it,  from  the  Irish  authorities  to  whom  he  refers. 
But,  whatever  his  meaning  may  be,  this  is  a  curious  list  of  au- 
thors to  be  consulted  by  an  Irish  country  gentleman  in  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Without  going  back  to  his  very  earlier  authorities,  we  may 
show  tlie  antiquity  of  the  second  class. 

Eochaidh  O'Flannagain^  Archdcan  of  Armagh  and  Clon- 
fiachna,  died  in  the  year  1003.  If  this  learned  man's  books 
came  down  to  Mac  Echagan's  times,  he  must  have  had  a  rich 
treat  in  them  indeed.  These  books  are  referred  to  in  the  fol- 
lowing words,  in  the  ancient  book  called  Leahhar  na  h-Uidhre^ 
written  at  Clonmacnois  before  the  year  1106.  At  the  end  of  a 
most  curious  and  valuable  tract  on  the  ancient  pagan  cemeteries 
of  Ireland,  the  writer  says  that  it  was  Flann,  the  learned  pro- 
fessor of  Monasterboice,  who  died  in  the  year  1056,  and  llJocJi- 
aidJi,  the  learned,  0'Kerin,that  compiled  this  tract  from  the  books 
of  Eochaidh  O'Flayinagain  at  Armagh,  and  the  books  of  Monas- 
terboice, and  other  books  at  both  places,  which  had  disappeared 
at  the  time  of  makini^r  this  note. 

Of  the  books  of  Gillananaemh  mac  Conn-na-mBocht^  Arch- 
priest  of  Clonmacnois,  I  have  never  heard  anything  more  than 
Mac  Echagan's  reference  to  them.  Of  Ceileachair  Mac  Conn 
na-niBocht,  I  knoAv  nothing  more  than  that  the  death  of  his  son 
is  recorded  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  at  the  year  1106, 
in  the  following  words: — "  Maelmuire,  son  of  the  son  of  Conn- 
na-mBocht,  was  killed  at  Cluainmicnois  by  a  party  of  plun- 
derers". This  Maelmuire  was  the  compiler  or  transcriber  of 
the  above  mentioned  Leahhar  na  h-Uidhre^  in  which  he  is  set 
down  as  Maelmuire^  the  son  of  Ceileachair^  son  of  Conn-na- 
mBocht. 

The  two  O'MuIconrys,  of  whom  he  speaks,  belonged  to  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  were  poets  and  historians  of  Connacht; 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  their  works  now  from  the  com- 
positions of  other  members  of  that  talented  family,  of  the  same 
Christian  names,  but  of  a  later  period. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  original  of  the  curious  book 
of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  and  which  certainly  existed  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century,  should  be  lost  to  us ;  and,  conse- 
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qucntly,  that  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  to  what  extent  lect.  vi. 
Mac  Echagan's  translation  is  a  faithful  one.     He  appears  to "" 
have  drawn  a  little  on  his  imagination,  in  his  address  to  Mac  anxalsop 
Cochlan,  where  he  states  that  it  was  Brian  Boroimhe  that  ordered  koIIT"'^^' 
the  compilation  of  the  Saltair  of  Cashel.    This  certainly  cannot 
be  the    truth,    for  we  have  the  Saltair  of  Cashel  repeatedly 
quoted  in  the  Books  of  Bally  mote  and  Lecan,  and  its  authorship 
as  repeatedly  ascribed  to  the  Holy  King,  Cormac  Mac  Cullennan, 
who  flourished  more  than  one  hundred  years  before  the  time 
ascribed  to  that  work  by  Mac  Echagan. 

It  is  true  that  Brian  Bot'oimhe,  after  the  expulsion  and  sub- 
jugation of  the  Danes,  did  rebuild  and  repair  the  churches  and 
other  ecclesiastical  edifices  which  had  been  ruined  and  desecrated 
by  the  Danes ;  that  he  restored  the  native  princes,  chiefs,  and 
people,  to  their  ancient  inheritances;  established  schools  and 
colleges ;  caused  all  the  ancient  books  that  had  survived  the  de- 
solation and  desecration  of  the  two  preceding  centuries  to  be 
transcribed  and  multiplied ;  and  that  he  fixed  and  established 
permanent  family  names :  but,  although  we  have  an  account  of 
all  this  from  various  sources,  some  of  them  nearly  contemporary 
with  himself,  we  have  no  mention  whatever  of  his  having  di- 
rected the  writing  of  the  Saltair  of  Cashel,  or  any  work  of  its  kind. 

Tliere  are  three  copies  of  Mac  Echagan's  translation  kno^vn 
to  me  to  be  in  existence :  one  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin  (class  F.  3,  19)  ;  one  in  the  British  Museum;  and  one  in 
Sir  Thomas  Phillips's  large  collection,  in  Worcestershire.  They 
are  all  written  in  the  hand  of  Teige  O'Daly,  and  they  are  dated 
(the  Dublin  one  at  least)  in  the  year  1G84.  O'Daly  has  pre- 
fixed some  strictures  on  the  translator,  charging  him  with  parti- 
ality for  the  Heremonian  or  northern  race  of  Ireland,  one  of 
whom  he  was  himself,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Heberian  or 
southern  race.  But  O'Daly 's  remarks  are  couched  in  language 
of  such  a  character  that  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  allude  to 
them  farther  here. 

I  have  now  completed  for  you  a  short  examination  of  all  the 
piinclpal  collections  of  Annals  which  may  be  depended  on  as 
forming  the  solid  foundation  of  Irish  history,  with  the  exception 
of  the  last  and  greatest  work  of  this  kind,  the  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters  of  the  Monastery  of  Donegal.  That  magnificent 
compilation  shall  form  the  subject  of  our  next  meetinor,  after 
which  I  shall  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  other  classes  of 
historical  authorities  to  which  I  have  so  frequently  alluded  in 
tlio  course  of  the  lectures  I  have  already  addressed  to  you. 


LECTURE  VII. 


[Delivered  July  3,  1856.] 


The  Annals  (continued).  10.  The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters.  The  "  Con- 
tention of  the  Bards".  Of  Michael  O'Clery.  Of  the  Chronology  of  the  Four 
Masters. 

In  the  last  lecture  we  examined  tlie  "  Clironicum  Scotorum",  and 
the  Annals  of  Clonmacnois.  The  next  on  the  list,  in  point  of 
compilation,  and  the  most  important  of  all  in  point  of  interest 
and  historic  value,  are  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 

In  whatever  point  of  view  we  regard  these  annals,  they  must 
awaken  feelings  of  deep  interest  and  respect ;  not  only  as  the 
largest  collection  of  national,  civil,  military,  and  family  history 
ever  brought  together  in  this  or  perhaps  any  other  country,  but 
also  as  the  final  winding  up  of  the  affairs  of  a  people  who  had 
preserved  their  nationality  and  independence  for  a  space  of  over 
two  thousand  years,  till  their  complete  overthrow  about  the  time 
at  which  this  work  was  compiled.  It  is  no  easy  matter  for  an 
Irishman  to  suppress  feelings  of  deep  emotion  when  speaking  of 
the  compilers  of  this  great  work ;  and  especially  when  he  con- 
siders the  circumstances  under  which,  and  the  objects  for  which, 
it  was  undertaken. 

It  was  no  mercenary  or  ignoble  sentiment  that  prompted  one 
of  the  last  of  Erinn's  native  princes,  while  the  utter  destruc- 
tion of  his  property,  the  persecution  and  oppression  of  his  creed 
and  race,  and  even  the  general  ruin  of  liis  country,  were  not 
only  staring  him  in  the  face,  but  actually  upon  him, — those 
were  not,  I  say,  any  mean  or  mercenary  motives  that  induced 
this  nobleman  to  determine,  that,  although  himself  and  his 
country  might  sink  for  ever  under  the  impending  tempest,  the 
history  of  that  country,  at  least,  should  not  be  altogether  lost. 

In  a  former  lecture  I  have  observed  that,  after  the  termination 
of  the  EHzabethan  wars,  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  Irish  nobles  had 
sunk  into  poverty  and  obscurity,  had  found  untimely  graves  in 
their  native  land,  or  had  sought  another  home  far  over  the  seas. 
It  has  been  shown  that,  with  the  decline  of  these  nobles  and 
chiefs,  om'  national  literature  had  become  paralysed,  and  even 
all  but  totally  dead.  And  this  was  absolutely  the  case  during 
more  than  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  even 
for  some  time  afterwards ;  for,  although  the  Rev.  Father  Geof- 
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fry  Kcting  compiled  in  the  native   language  his  History  of  lect.  vii. 
Erinn,  his  "  Three  Shafts  of  Death",  and  his  "  Key  and  Shield  ^J^^^^T-c^ 
of  the  Mass",  between  1628  and  1640,  yet  so  far  was  he  from  tention 
receiving  countenance  or  patronage,  that  it  was  among  the  in-  Barlla-. 
accessible  crags  and  caverns  of  the  Gailte^  or  Galtee,  mountains, 
and  among  the  fastnesses  of  his  native  county  of  Tipperary,  that 
he  wrote  these  works,  while  in  close  concealment  to  escape  the 
wanton  vengeance  of  a  local  tyrant. 

Still,  though  the  fostering  care  of  the  chief  or  the  noble  had 
disappeared,  the  native  bardic  spirit  did  not  altogether  die  out ; 
and  about  the  year  1604  (apparently  by  some  preconcerted 
arrangement),  a  discussion  sprang  up  between  Tadhg  Mac  Brody, 
a  distinguished  Irish  scholar  and  bard  of  the  county  of  Clare, 
and  the  no  less  distinguished  poet  and  scholar,  Lughaidli  O'Clery 
of  Donegall,  of  whom  mention  was  made  in  a  former  lecture. 
/The  subject  of  this  discussion,  which  was  carried  on  in  verse, 
was  the  relative  merits  and  importance  of  the  two  great  clan- 
divisions  of  Erinn,  as  represented  by  the  Heberians  in  the 
south  (that  is,  the  O'Briens  and  Mac  Carthys,  and  the  other  in- 
dependent chiefs  of  Munster,  the  descendants  of  Ebcr),  and  the 
Heremonians  of  Ulster,  Connacht,  and  Leinster  (embracing  the 
O'Neills,  O'Donnclls,  O'Conors,  Mac  Mui'achs,  etc.),  who  were 
descended  from  Eremon. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  real  object  of  this  discussion  was 
simply  to  rouse  and  keep  alive  the  national  feeling  and  family 
pride  of  such  of  the  native  nobility  and  gentry  as  still  continued 
to  hold  any  station  of  rank  or  fortune  in  the  country ;  and,  as 
the  war  of  words  progressed,  several  auxiliaries  came  up  on 
both  sides,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  controversy,  which 
thus  assumed  considerable  importance. 

This  discussion,  which  is  popularly  called  "The  Contention 
of  the  Bards",  brought  into  prominent  re\'iew  all  the  great  events 
and  heroic  characters  of  Irish  history  from  the  remotest  ages, 
and  inspired  the  liviliest  interest  at  the  time.  Indeed  one  of  the 
northern  auxiliaries  in  the  controversy,  Annluan  INIac  JEgan, 
seriously  charges  O'Clery  with  treachery,  and  with  allowing 
himself  to  be  worsted  in  the  contest  by  i\Iac  Brody,  from  par- 
tiality to  the  south,  where  he  had  received  his  education. 

The  scheme  of  the  "Contention",  however,  seems  to  have  pro- 
duced little  effect  on  the  native  gentry;  for  shortly  after  we 
find  Mac  Brody  coming  out  with  a  very  curious  poem,  addressed 
to  the  southern  chiefs,  demanding  from  them  remuneration, 
accordiniT  to  ancient  usajre,  for  his  defence  of  their  claims  to 
superior  dignity  and  rank. 

Whether  this  controversy  had  the  desired  effect  of  stimulat- 
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LECT.  VII.  ing  to  any  extent  tlie  liberality  of  the  remaining  native  Irisli 

Of  the         chiefs  or  not,  is  an  inquiry  beyond  tlie  scope  of  our  present  pur- 

o'Cierys.      posc ;  but  that  it  tended  greatly  to  the  renewed  study  of  our 

native  literature,  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  important  Irish 

works  which  soon  followed  it,  such  as  those  of  Keting  and  the 

O'Clerys,  and  of  Mac  Firbis. 

Of  Keting  we  shall  again  have  to  speak,  and  we  shall  now 
turn  to  a  cotcmporary  of  his,  who,  like  himself,  found  the  deep 
study  of  the  language  and  history  of  his  native  land  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  strict  observance  and  efficient  discharge  of  the 
onerous  duties  of  a  Catholic  priest.  I  allude  to  the  celebrated 
friar,  Michael  O'Clery ,  the  chief  of  the  Four  Masters,  and  the  pro- 
jector of  the  great  national  literary  work  which  bears  their  name. 

Michael  O'Clery  appears  to  have  been  bom  in  Kilbarron, 
near  Ballyshannon,  in  the  county  of  Donegall,  some  time  about 
the  year  1580.  He  was  descended  of  a  family  of  hereditary 
scholars,  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  and  received,  we  may  presume, 
the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  place  of  his  birth. 

It  appears  from  various  circumstances  that  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  sixteenth  and  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
south  of  Ireland  afforded  a  higher  order  of  education,  and 
•greater  facilities  for  its  attainment,  than  the  north;  and  we 
learn,  therefore  (from  Michael  O'Clery 's  Gaedhlic  Glossary, 
published  by  him  in  Louvain  in  1643),  that  he,  as  well  as  his 
cousin,  Lvghaidh  O'Clery,  already  mentioned,  had  received,  if 
not  their  classical,  at  least  their  Gaedhlig  education,  in  the  south, 
from  Baothghalach  Muadh  Mac  ^gan. 

Of  the  early  life  of  Michael  O'Clery,  or  at  what  time  he 
entered  the  Franciscan  order,  we  know,  unfortimately,  nothing ; 
but  in  the  year  1627  we  find  him  engaged  in  visiting  the  va- 
rious monasteries  of  his  order  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  other  eccle- 
siastical and  lay  repositories  of  ancient  Irish  Manuscripts,  and 
laboriously  transcribing  from  them  with  his  own  most  accurate 
hand  all  that  they  contained  of  the  history  of  the  Irish  CathoHo 
Church  and  the  lives  of  the  Irish  Saints,  as  well  as  important 
tracts  relating  to  the  civil  history  of  the  country.  Among  the 
latter  is  the  detailed  history  of  the  great  Danish  invasion  and 
occupation  of  Ireland,  now  in  the  Burgundian  Library  at  Brus- 
sels. [I  may  add  that  this  valuable  book  was  lately  borrowed 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  for  whom  I  made  an  accurate  copy  of  it.] 

O'Clery's  ecclesiastical  collection  was  intended  for  the  use  of 
Father  AedJi  Mac  an  Bhaird  (commonly  called  in  English, 
Hugh  Ward),  a  native  of  Donegal,  a  Franciscan  friar,  and,  at  this 
time,  guardian  of  Saint  Anthony's  in  Louvain,  who  contem- 
plated the  publication  of  the  Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints ;  but  hav- 
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ing  died  before  he  had  entered  fully  upon  this  great  work,  the  lect.  vu. 
materials  supplied  by  O'Clcry  were  taken  up  by  another  equally  "^^ 
competent  Franciscan,  Father  John  Colgan.  This  distinguished  oxierj-s. 
writer  accordingly  produced,  in  1645,  two  noble  volumes  in  the 
Latin  language.  One  of  these,  called  the  Trias  Thaumaturgus^ 
is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  Lives  of  Saint  Patrick,  Saint 
Bridget,  and  Saint  Colum  Cillc,  or  Columba;  the  other  vo- 
lume contains  as  many  as  could  be  found  of  the  Lives  of  the 
Irish  Saints  whose  festival  days  occur  from  the  1st  of  January 
to  the  31st  of  March,  where  the  work  stops.  Whether  it  was 
the  death  of  Father  Michael  O'Clery  (who  must  have  been  the 
translator  of  the  Irish  Lives),  which  happened  about  this  time, 
1643,  that  discouraged  or  incapacitated  Father  Colgan  from 
proceeding  w^ith  his  work,  we  do  not  know;  but  although  he 
published  other  works  relating  to  Ireland  after  this  time,  he 
never  resumed  the  publication  of  the  lives  of  her  saints.  The 
collection  made  by  the  noble-hearted  Father  O'Clcry  at  that 
time,  is  that  which  is  now  divided  between  the  Burgundian 
Library  at  Brussels,  and  the  Library  of  the  College  of  St. 
Isidore  at  Rome. 

Father  John  Colgan,  in  the  preface  to  his  Acta  Sanctorum 
Hibernian,  published  at  Louvain  in  1645,  after  speaking  of  the 
labours  of  Fathers  Fleming  and  Ward,  in  collecting  and  eluci- 
dating the  Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints,  and  their  subsequent  mar- 
tyrdom in  1G32,  writes  as  follows  of  their  religious  Brother 
Michael  O'Clcry. 

"  That  those  whose  pious  pursuits  he  imitated,  our  third  asso- 
ciate, Brother  Michael  O'Clcry,  also  followed  to  the  rewards  of 
their  merits,  having  died  a  few  months  ago,  a  man  eminently 
versed  in  the  antiquities  of  his  country,  to  whose  pious  laboui's, 
through  many  years,  both  this  and  the  other  works  which  we 
labour  at  are  in  a  great  measure  owing.  For,  when  he  was  a 
layman,  he  was  by  profession  an  Antiquarian,  and  in  that  faculty 
esteemed  amongst  the  first  of  his  time ;  after  he  embraced  our 
Seraphic  Order,  in  this  convent  of  Louvain,  he  was  employed 
as  coadjutor,  and  to  this  end,  by  obedience  and  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  superiors,  he  was  sent  back  to  his  country  to 
search  out  and  obtain  the  lives  of  the  saints  and  other  sacred  an- 
tiquities of  his  country,  which  are,  for  the  greater  part,  written 
in  the  language  of  his  country,  and  very  ancient. 

"But,  in  the  province  entrusted  to  him,  he  laboured  with  in- 
defatigable  industry  about  fifteen  yeai-s ;  and  in  the  meantime 
he  copied  many  lives  of  saints  from  many  very  ancient  docu- 
ments m  the  language  of  the  country,  genealogies,  three  orfoi:r 
diilcrent  and  ancient  martyrologies,  and  many  other  monuments 
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LFXT.  vn.  of  great  antiquity,  which,  copied  anew,  he  transmitted  hither  to 
ofFriixr  ^'  Vardcns.  At  lengtli,  by  the  charge  of  the  superiors,  deputed 
Michael  to  this,  he  devoted  his  mind  to  clearing  and ,  arranging,  in  a 
better  method  and  order,  the  other  sacred  as  well  as  profane  his- 
tories of  his  country,  from  wliich,  Avith  the  assistance  of  three 
other  distinguished  antiquarians  (whom,  from  the  opportunity  of 
the  time  and  place,  he  employed  as  colleagues,  as  seeming  more 
fit  to  that  duty),  he  compiled,  or,  with  more  truth,  since  they 
had  been  composed  by  ancient  authors,  he  cleared  up,  digested, 
and  composed,  three  tracts  of  remote  antiquity,  by  comparing 
many  ancient  documents.  The  first  is  of  the  Kings  of  Erinn, 
succinctly  recording  the  kind  of  death  of  each,  the  years  of  their 
reign,  the  order  of  succession,  the  genealogy,  and  the  year  of 
the  world,  or  of  Christ,  in  which  each  departed,  which  tract,  on 
account  of  its  brevity,  ought  more  properly  to  be  called  a  cata- 
logue of  those  kings,  than  a  history.  The  second,  of  the  Genea- 
logy of  the  Saints  of  Erinn,  which  he  has  divided  into  thirty- 
seven  classes  or  chapters,  bringing  back  each  saint,  in  a  long 
series,  to  the  first  author  and  progenitor  of  the  family  from 
which  he  descends,  which,  therefore,  some  have  been  pleased  to 
call  Sanctilogium  Genealogicum  (the  genealogies  of  the  saints), 
and  others  Sancto- Genesis.  The  third  treats  of  the  first  Inhabi- 
tants of  Erinn,  of  their  successive  conquests  from  the  Flood, 
through  the  diflfcrent  races,  of  their  battles,  of  the  kings  reign- 
ing amongst  them,  of  the  wars  and  battles  arising  between  those, 
and  the  other  notable  accidents  and  events  of  the  island,  from 
the  year  278  after  the  Flood,  up  to  the  year  of  Christ  1171. 

"Also,  when  in  the  same  college,  to  which  subsequently,  at 
one  time,  he  added  two  other  works  from  the  more  ancient  and 
approved  chronicles  and  annals  of  the  country,  and  particularly 
from  those  of  Cluane,  Insula,  and  Senat,  he  collected  the  sacred 
and  profane  Annals  of  Ireland,  a  work  thoroughly  noble,  useful, 
and  honourable  to  the  country,  and  far  surpassing  in  import- 
ance its  own  proper  extent,  by  the  fruitful  variety  of  ancient 
affairs  and  the  minute  relation  of  them.  For,  he  places  before 
his  eyes,  not  only  the  state  of  society  and  the  various  changes 
during  upwards  of  three  thousand  years,  for  which  that  most 
ancient  kingdom  stood,  by  recording  the  exploits,  the  dissen- 
sions, conflicts,  battles,  and  the  year  of  the  death  of  each  of  the 
kings,  princes,  and  heroes ;  but  also  (what  is  more  pleasing  and 
desirable  for  pious  minds)  the  condition  of  Catholicity  and  eccle- 
siastical affairs,  from  the  first  introduction  of  the  faith,  twelve 
hundred  years  before,  up  to  modern  times,  most  flourishing  at 
many  periods,  disturbed  at  others,  and  subsequently  mournful, 
whilst  hardly  any  year  occurs,  in  the  mean  time,  in  which  he 
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docs  not  record  the  deatK  of  one  or  many  saints,  bisliops,  ahbots,  lect.  vti. 
and  other  men,  illustrious  throu<_di  piety  and  leaiTilng;  and  also 
tlie  building  of  churches,  and  their  burnings,  pillage,  and  de-  Miciiaei 
vastation,  in  great  part  committed  by  the  pagans,  and  after-  ®^' 
wards  by  the  heretical  soldiers.  His  colleagues  were  pious  men. 
As  in  the  three  before  mentioned,  so  also  in  this  fourth  work, 
which  far  surpasses  the  others,  three  arc  eminently  to  be 
praised,  namely,  Ferfessius  O'Maelchonaire,  Peregrine  (Cu- 
cogry)  O'Clery,  and  Peregiine  (Cucogry)  C Duhhghennain^ 
men  of  consummate  learning  in  the  antiquities  of  the  coimtry, 
and  of  approved  faith.  And  to  these  subsequently  was  added 
the  cooperation  of  other  distinguished  antiquarians.  Maui'itius 
O'Maelchonaire,  who,  for  one  month,  as  Conary  Clery  during 
many  months,  laboured  in  its  promotion.  But,  since  those  an- 
nals which  we  in  this  volume,  and  in  others  folloA\4ng,  very 
frequently  quote,  have  been  collected  and  compiled  by  the  as- 
sistance and  separate  study  of  so  many  authors,  neither  the 
desire  of  brevity  would  permit  us  always  to  cite  them  indivi- 
dually by  expressing  the  name,  nor  would  justice  allow  us  to 
attribute  tlie  labour  of  many  to  one ;  hence,  it  sometimes  seemed 
proper  that  those  were  called  from  the  place  the  Annals  of 
Donegal,  for  they  were  commenced  and  completed  in  our  con- 
vent of  Donegal.  But,  afterwards,  on  account  of  other  reasons, 
chiefly  from  the  compilers  themselves,  who  were  four  most  emi- 
nent masters  in  antiquarian  lore,  we  hav^e  been  led  to  call  them 
the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters.  Yet  it  is  also  said  even 
now  that  more  than  four  assisted  in  their  preparation ;  however, 
as  their  meeting  was  irregular,  and  but  two  of  them,  during  a 
short  time,  laboured  in  the  miimportant  and  latter  part  of  the 
work,  but  the  other  four  were  engaged  in  the  entire  production, 
at  least,  up  to  the  year  1267  (from  which  the  first,  and  most  im- 
portant and  necessary  part  for  us  is  closed),  hence  we  quote  it 
under  their  name ;  since,  hardly  ever,  or  very  rarely,  anything 
which  happened  after  that  year  comes  to  be  related  by  us". 

We  know  not  whether  it  was  while  engaged  in  collecting  Ofthe 
the  materials  for  the  publication  of  the  Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints,  the  foiT 
that  Father  O'Clery  conceived  the  idea  of  collecting,  digest-  masters. 
ing,  and  compiling  the  Annals  of  the   ancient  Kingdom  of 
Erinn ;  and  what  fruitless  essays  for  a  patron  he  may  have  made 
among   the    broken-spirited    representatives  of  the  old  native 
chiefs,  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  say ;  but  that  he  succeeded 
in  obtaining  distinguished  patronage  from  Fearghal  [Ferral] 
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LECT.  viT.  in  Father  O'Clcry's  simple   and  beautiful   Dedication  of  the 
work  to  that  nobleman,  of  which  address  the  following  is  a 
Annals  of    literal  translation  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  LXVII.]  : — 
MAsSits!^  ''  I  beseech  God  to  bestow  every  happiness  that  may  conduce 

to  the  welfare  of  his  body  and  soul  upon  Fearghal  G'  Gadlira^ 
Lord  o^  Magh  Ui-GadJira,  and  Cuil-O-bh-Finn,  one  of  the  two 
knights  of  Parliament  who  were  elected  (and  sent)  from  the 
County  o{  Sligeach  [Sligo]  to  Aih-cliath  [Dublin],  this  year  of 
the  age  of  Christ  1634. 

"  It  is  a  thing  general  and  plain  throughout  the  whole  world, 
in  every  place  where  nobility  or  honour  has  prevailed,  in  each 
successive  period,  that  nothing  is  more  glorious,  more  respect- 
able, or  more  honourable  (for  many  reasons),  than  to  bring  to 
light  the  knowledge  of  the  antiquity  of  ancient  authors,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  chieftains  and  nobles  that  existed  in  former 
times,  in  order  that  each  successive  generation  might  know  how 
their  ancestors  spent  their  time  and  their  lives,  how  long  they 
lived  in  succession  in  the  lordship  of  their  countries,  in  dignity 
or  in  honour,  and  what  sort  of  death  they  met. 

''  I,  Michael  O'Clerigh,  a  poor  friar  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Francis  (after  having  been  for  ten  years  transcribing  every  old 
material  which  I  found  concerning  the  saints  of  Ireland,  observ- 
ing obedience  to  each  provincial  that  was  in  Ireland  succes- 
sively), have  come  before  you,  O  noble  Fearghal  O'Gara.  I  have 
calculated  on  your  honour  that  it  seemed  to  you  a  cause  of  pity 
and  regret,  grief  and  sorrow  (for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  ho- 
nour of  Ireland),  how  much  the  race  of  Gaedhil  the  son  of  Niul 
have  passed  under  a  cloud  and  darkness,  without  a  knowledge 
or  record  of  the  death  or  obit  of  saint  or  virgin,  archbishop, 
bishop,  abbot,  or  other  noble  dignitary  of  the  Church,  of  king 
or  of  prince,  of  lord  or  of  chieftain,  [or]  of  the  synchronism  or 
connexion  of  the  one  with  the  other.  I  explained  to  you  that 
I  thought  I  could  get  the  assistance  of  the  chroniclers  for  whom 
I  had  most  esteem,  in  writing  a  book  of  Annals  in  which  these 
matters  might  be  put  on  record ;  and  that,  should  the  writing 
of  them  be  neglected  at  present,  they  would  not  again  be  found 
to  be  put  on  record  or  commemorated,  even  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  There  were  collected  by  me  all  the  best  and  most  co- 
pious books  of  annals  that  I  could  find  throughout  all  Ireland 
(though  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  collect  them  to  one  place),  to 
write  this  book  in  your  name,  and  to  your  honour,  for  it  was 
you  that  gave  the  reward  of  their  labour  to  the  chroniclers,  by 
whom  it  was  written ;  and  it  was  the  friars  of  the  convent  of 
Donegal  that  supplied  them  with  food  and  attendance,  in  like 
manner.     For  every  good  that  will  result  from  this  book,  in 
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giving  light  to  all  in  general,  it  is  to  you  that  thanks  should  be  lect.  vu. 
given,  and  there  should  exist  no  wonder  or  surprise,  jealousy  or  ^^  ^^^ 
envy,  at  [any]  good  that  you  do;  for  you  are  of  the  race  of  axnalsop 
J'JiOer  Mac  Mileadh  [Heber  the  son  of  Milesius] ,  from  whom  M^Thi^s^ 
descended  thirty  of  the  kings  of  Ireland,  and  sixty-one  saints ; 
and  to  Teadgh  mac  Cein  mic  Oilella  Oluim,  from  whom  eigh- 
teen of  these  saints  are  spnmg,  you  can  be  traced,  generation 
by  generation.    The  descendants  of  this  Tadkg  [Tcigc]  branched 
out,  and  inhabited  various  parts  throughout  Ireland,  namely : 
the  race  of  Cormac  Gaileng  in  Luighne  Connacht^  from  whom 
ye,  the  Muintir-Gadhra,  the  two    Ui  Eaghra  in   Connaeht, 
and  Oli-Eaghra  of  the  Ruta,  O'Carroll  of  Ely,  OMeachair  in 
Ui-Cairin,  and  O'Conor  o^  Cianaclita-Glinne-Gehnhin. 

"  As  a  proof  of  your  coming  from  this  noble  blood  we  have 
mentioned,  here  is  your  pedigree : 

[Here  follows  the  pedigree  of  O'Gara]. 

**  On  the  twenty-second  day  of  the  month  of  January,  a.d. 
1632,  this  book  was  commenced  in  the  convent  of  Dun-na-ngall, 
and  it  was  finished  in  the  same  convent  on  the  tenth  day  of 
August,  1636,  the  eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of  our  king  Charles 
over  England,  France,  Alba,  and  over  EirS. 

"  Your  affectionate  friend, 

"  Brother  Michael  O'Clery". 

What  a  simple  unostentatious  address  and  dedication  to  so 
important  a  work ! 

O'Clery  ha\4ng  thus  collected  his  materials,  and  having  found 
a  patron  willing  both  to  identify  himself  with  the  undertaking, 
and  to  defray  its  expenses,  he  betook  himself  to  the  quiet  solitude 
of  the  monastery  of  Donegall,  then  presided  over  by  liis  bro- 
ther. Father  Beniardinc  O'Clery,  where  he  aiTanged  his  collec- 
tion of  ancient  books,  and  gathered  about  him  such  assistants  as 
he  had  known  by  experience  to  be  well  quahfied  to  carry  out 
his  intentions  in  the  selection  and  treatment  of  his  vast  mateiials. 

The  result  of  his  exertions,  and  the  natiure  of  the  great  work 
thus  to  be  produced,  will  perhaps  appear  in  the  most  charac- 
teristic as  well  as  complete  form  if  I  here  quote  the  Testbiioniiun 
signed  by  the  fathers  of  the  monastery  of  Donegall,  and  inserted 
in  the  copy  of  the  work  presented  to  Fergal  O'Gara.  The 
following,  then,  is  a  literal  translation  of  it  [Appendix,  No. 
LXVIli.] 

[Testimonium]. 

*'  The  fathers  of  the  Franciscan  Order  who  shall  put  their 
hands  on  this,  do  bear  witness  that  it  was  Fearghal  O'Gadhra 
that  prevailed  on  Brother  Michael  O'Cler'nih  to  brinir  together 
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LECT.  vTi.  the  chroniclcra  and  learned  men,  by  whom  were  transciibed  the 
books  of  history  and  Annals  of  Ireland  (as  much  of  them  as  it 
was  possible  to  find  to  be  transcribed),  and  that  it  was  the  same 
Fearghal  OGara  that  gave  them  a  reward  for  their  writing. 

*'  The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  place  at  which 
it  was  transcribed  from  beginning  to  end,  was  the  convent  of  the 
friars  of  Dun-na-ngall^  they  supplying  food  and  attendance. 

"  The  first  book  was  begun  and  transcribed  in  the  same  con- 
vent this  year,  1632,  when  Father  Bernardine  O'Clery  was  a 
guardian. 

"  The  chroniclers  and  learned  men  who  were  engaged  in  ex- 
tracting and  transcribing  this  book  from  various  books  were, 
Brother  Michael  OClerigh ;  Maurice,  the  son  of  Torna  OMael- 
chonaire^  for  one  month;  Ferfeasa^  the  son  oi Lochlainn  OMael- 
cJionaire^  both  of  the  County  of  Roscommon ;  Cucoigcriche  (Cu- 
cogry)  O'Clerigh,  of  the  County  of  Donegall ;  Cucoigcriche  (Cu- 
cogry)  O'Duibhghennain^  of  the  County  of  Leitrim;  and 
ConairS  O'Clerigh,  of  the  County  of  Donegall. 

"  These  are  the  old  books  they  had:  the  book  of  Cluain  mac 
Nois  [a  church],  blessed  by  Saint  Ciaran,  son  of  the  carpenter; 
the  book  of  the  Island  of  Saints,  in  Loch  Rihh;  the  book  of 
Seanadh  Mic  Maghniisa,  in  Loch  Erne ;  the  book  of  Clann  Ua 
Maelchonaire  ;  the  book  of  the  O'Duigenans,  of  Kilronan ;  the 
historical  book  of  Lecan  Mic  Firbisigh,  which  was  procured  for 
them  after  the  transcription  of  the  greater  part  of  the  [work], 
and  from  which  they  transcribed  all  the  important  matter  they 
found  which  they  deemed  necessary,  and  which  was  not  in  the 
first  books  they  had ;  for  neither  the  book  of  Cluain  nor  the  book 
of  the  Island  were  [carried]  beyond  the  year  of  the  age  of  our 
Lord  1227. 

"  The  second,  which  begins  with  the  year  1208,  was  com- 
menced this  year  of  the  age  of  Christ  1635,  in  which  Father 
Christopher  Ulltach  [O'Donlevy]  was  guardian. 

"  These  are  the  books  from  which  was  transcribed  the  greatest 
part  of  this  work ; — the  same  book  of  the  O'Mulconrys,  as  far  as 
the  year  1505,  and  this  was  the  last  year  which  it  contained; 
the  book  of  the  O'Duigenans,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  from 
[the  year]  900  to  1563;  the  book  of  Seanadh  Mic  Maghnusa^ 
which  extended  to  1532;  a  portion  of  the  book  of  Cucogry, 
the  son  of  Dermot,  son  of  Tadhg  Cam  O'Clerigh^  from  the  year 
1281  to  1537;  the  book  of  3£ac  Bruaideadha  (Maoilin  6g\ 
from  the  year  1588  to  1602. 

"  We  have  seen  all  these  books  with  the  learned  men  of  whom 
we  have  spoken  before,  and  other  historical  books  besides  them. 
In  proof  of  everything  which  has  been  written  above,  the  fol- 
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lowing  persons  put  their  hands  to  this  in  the  convent  of  Donegal,  lect.  vii, 
the  tenth  day  of  August,  the  age  of  Christ  being  one  thousand  ^^^^^ 
six  hundred  and  thirty-six.  annals  of 

"  Brother  Bernardine  O'Clery,         Stem" 
"  Guardian  of  Donegal. 

"  Brother  Maurice  Ulltach. 

"  Brother  Maurice  Ulltach. 

"  Brother  Bonaventura  O'Donnell, 
"  Jubilate  Lector". 
You  will  have  noticed  that  the  last  signature  to  this  testi- 
monium is  that  of  Brother  Bonaventura  O'Donnell.  Up  to  the 
year  1843,  this  signature  was  read  as  "  O'Donnell"  only,  and 
it  is  curious  that  the  learned  and  acute  Charles  O'Conor  of 
Belanagar,  should  riot  only  have  so  read  it,  but  also  written 
that  this  was  the  counter-signature  of  the  O'Donnell,  Prince  of 
Donegall,  The  Rev.  Charles  O'Conor  followed  his  grand- 
father in  reading  it  the  same  way  in  1825. 

It  was  Dr.  Petrie  that  first  identified  (and  purchased,  at  the 
sale  of  the  Hbrary  of  Mr.  Austin  Cooper),  the  original  volume 
of  the  second  part  of  these  Annals,  which  contains  this  testi- 
monium, and  placed  it  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy. He  immediately  afterwards  wrote  a  paper,  which  was 
read  before  the  Academy  on  the  16th  of  March,  1831,  entitled 
"  Remarks  on  the  History  and  Authenticity  of  the  Autograph 
original  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  now  deposited  in 
the  Library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy". 

This  profound  and  accomplished  antiquary  followed  the 
O'Conors  unsuspectingly,  in  reading  these  signatures,  and  his 
and  their  reading  was  received  and  adopted  by  all  the  Irish 
scholars  in  Dublin  at  the  time,  and  for  some  seventeen  years 
after.  However,  in  the  year  1843,  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
did  me  the  honour  to  employ  me  to  draw  up  a  descriptive  cata- 
logue of  their  fine  collection  of  Irish  manuscripts.  For  some 
considerable  time  before  this  I  had  entertained  a  suspicion  that 
W Donnelly  Prince  of  Donegall^  was  a  false  reading  of  the  sig- 
nature, for  this,  among  otlier  reasons,  that  there  was  no  "O'Don- 
neU",  Prince  of  Donegall,  in  existence  at  the  time,  namely,  in 
the  year  1636,  nor  for  more  than  sixteen  years  before  that  pe- 
riod, those  titles  having  become  extinct  when  Hugh  Roe  O'Don- 
nell, and  after  him,  his  brother  Rory,  had  received  and  adopted 
the  EngHsli  title  of  Earl  of  Tirconnell  at  the  beginning  of  that 
century.  The  first  of  these  brothers  having  died  in  Spain  in 
1602,  and  the  second  having  fled  from  Ireland  in  1607,  and 
died  in  Rome  in  1608,  and  no  chief  having  been  lawfully 
elected  in  liis  place,  consequently  there  was  no  man  living  in 
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LECT.  VII.  1 G36  who  could  witli  propriety  sign  tlic  name  "  O'Donneir'  to 

Q^  j^j^p  this  testimonium.     And,  even  if  there  had  been,  it  would  be  an 

Annals  op     act  totally  Unbecoming  his  name  and  house  to  extend  the  dig- 

mastkks.      nity  of  his  name  only  to  a  great  national  literary  work,  which  had 

been  compiled  within  his  own  ancient  principality,  yet  at  the 

expense  of  one  of  the  chiefs  of  a  different  race  and  province. 

Satisfied  with  this  argument,  and  seeing  that  there  was  room 
for  a  Cliristian  name  before  the  surname,  when  I  came  to  de- 
scribe this  volume  in  my  catalogue  I  applied  to  the  Council  of 
the  Academy,  through  the  then  secretary,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd 
(now  President  of  the  Academy),  for  liberty  to  apply  a  proper 
preparation  to  the  part  of  the  vellum  which  appeared  blank 
before  the  name  O'Donnell,  and  between  it  and  the  mars^in  of 
the  page.  The  academy  complied  with  my  request.  I  took  the 
necessary  means  of  reviving  the  ink,  and  in  a  little  time  I  was 
rewarded  by  the  plain  and  clear  reappearance  of  what  had  not 
been  before  dreamt  of.  There,  surely  enough,  were  the  name 
and  the  title  of  "  Bonaventura  O'Donnell",  with  the  words 
added,  "Jubilate  Lector". 

Mr.  Owen  Connellan  was  ignorant  of  this  reading  when  his 
translation  of  this  volume  of  the  Annals  was  published  in  the 
year  1846.  Dr.  O'Donovan,  the  able  editor  of  the  more  elabo- 
rate, learned,  and  perfect  edition  of  this  volume,  in  the  introduc- 
tion published  by  him  to  that  work  in  1848,  acknowledged 
with  satisfaction  the  discovery  I  had  made,  justly  important  as 
it  seemed  to  him  at  the  time.  In  the  recast  of  his  introduction 
to  the  first  division  of  the  work,  as  corrected  for  publication  in 
1851,  he  has,  however,  only  retained  the  reading,  omitting  to 
refer  to  what  I  had  done,  and  thus  leaving  it  uncertain  at  what 
time,  under  what  circumstances,  and  by  whom,  the  true  read- 
ing was  discovered,  and  these  circumstances  I  have  thought 
it  but  fair  to  myself  here  again  to  place  on  record- 
In  making  use  of  the  rich  materials  thus  collected,  O'Clery, 
as  might  be  expected  from  his  education  and  position,  took 
special  care  to  collect  from  every  available  source,  and  to  put 
on  imperishable  record,  among  the  great  monuments  of  the 
nation,  not  only  the  succession  and  obits  of  all  the  monarchs, 
provincial  kings,  chiefs,  and  heads  or  distinguished  members  of 
families,  but  also,  as  far  as  he  could  find  them,  the  succession 
and  deaths  of  the  bishops,  abbots,  superiors,  superioresses,  and 
other  distinguished  ecclesiastics  and  religious  of  the  countless 
chiu-ches,  abbeys,  and  convents  of  Ireland,  from  the  first  founding 
of  its  civil  and  of  its  religious  systems,  do\vn  to  the  year  1611. 
The  work  of  selection  and  compilation  having  been  finished, 
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as  wc  have  seen,  in  the  year  1636,  Father  O'Clery,  to  stamp  lect.  vii. 
on  it  a  character  of  truthfulness  and  importance,  carried  it  for  ^~ 
inspection  to  two  of  the  most  distinguislied  Irish  scholars  then  annals  or 
living,  whose  written  approbation  and  signature  he  obtained  sifters." 
for  it;  tlicse  were  Flann  Mac  Aedhagan  of  Bally  Mac  Aedh- 
again,  in  the  County  of  Tipperary,  and  Conor  3fac  Bruaideadha 
(or  Brody)  of  Cill-Chaidhe  and  Leitir  Maelain  in  the  County  of 
Clare.     And,  along  with  these,  he  procured  for  his  work  the 
approbations  and  signatures  of  Malachy  O'Kelly,  Archbishop 
of  Tuam;    Baothglialach  or  Boctius  Mac  Aegan,    Bishop  of 
Elfmn ;  Thomas  Fleming,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Primate  of 
Ireland;  and  Fr.  Roche,  Bishop  of  Kildare;  and  thus  forti- 
fied with  the  only  approbation  which  he   deemed  necessary 
to  give  general  currency  and  a  permanent  character   to  his 
work,  he  committed  it  (in  manuscript  only)  to  the  care  of  time 
and  to  the  affection  and  veneration  of  his  countrymen. 

Upon  the  chronology  of  the  Annals  Dr.  O'Conor  has  made 
the  following  remarks  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  Stowe  !MSS. 
(among  which  is  one  of  the  original  copies  of  this  work). 

"  This  volume  begins,  like  most  chronicles  of  the  middle 
ages,  from  the  Deluge,  which  it  dates  with  the  Septuagint, 
Anno  Mundi  2242 ;  and  ends  with  the  Anglo  Norman  inva- 
sion of  Ireland,  a. d.  1171.         ****** 

"  Notwithstanding  these  approbations,  there  are  some  glaring 
faults  in  these  annals,  which  no  partiality  can  disguise.  The 
first,  and  greatest  of  all  faults,  relates  to  their  system  of  chrono- 
logy. We  quarrel  not  with  their  preferring  the  chronology  of 
the  Septuagint  to  that  of  the  Hebrew  text :  great  men  have 
adopted  the  same  system ;  making  the  first  year  of  our  era  agree 
with  the  year  of  the  world  5199.  But  in  applpng  it  to  chrono- 
logy, they  commit  two  faults.  Dating  by  the  Christian  era, 
they  generally  place  the  events  four  years,  and  sometimes  five, 
before  the  proper  year  of  that  era,  down  to  the  year  800,  when 
tliey  approach  neai-er  to  the  true  time;  tliis  is  their  greatest 
fault;  and  it  is  evident,  from  the  echpses  and  corresponding 
events  occasionally  mentioned  by  themselves.  From  the  year 
800  to  1000,  they  differ  sometimes  by  tlu'ce  yeai*s,  sometimes  by 
two.  From  the  year  1000,  their  chronology  is  perfectly  accu- 
rate. Tlicir  second  fault  is  more  excusable,  because  it  is  com- 
mon to  all  the  annalists  of  the  middle  ages ;  they  advimce  the 
antiquities  of  their  country  several  centimes  higher  than  their 
own  successions  of  kings  and  generations  by  eldest  sons  will 
permit. 

"  Following  the  technical  chronology  of  Coeman,  they  ought 
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to  have  stated,  iu  notes,  the  chronology  of  Flann,  who  preceded 
Coeman,  and  given  the  Christian  era  accurately,  as  it  agrees 
Annals  OP  with  the  ycars  of  the  Julian  period,  and  of  the  Roman  Consuls 
m'^xeks.  and  Emperors,  whom  they  synchronise.  This  is  Bcde's  method, 
and  has  been  that  of  all  the  best  chronologers,  who,  by  adhering 
to  it,  have  successfully  determined  the  chronology  of  Europe. 

*' '  We  see  no  reason  for  denying  to  Ireland  a  series  of  kings 
older  than  any  in  Europe',  says  Mr.  Pinkcrton. 

"  The  oldest  Greek  writers  mention  Albion  and  lerne  as  in- 
habited ;  and  Pliny  says,  no  doubt  from  the  Phosnician  annals, 
which  are  quoted  by  Festus,  that  the  Phoenicians  traded  with 
those  islands  in  the  days  of  Midacritus,  a  thousand  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  But  to  begin  the  pagan  history  of  Ireland 
nearly  i3000  years  before  that  era,  is  absurd ;  and  to  make  the 
events  of  the  Christian  period  differ,  by  four  years,  from  the  re- 
gular course  of  that  reckoning,  is  not  excusable.  This  difference, 
however,  is  easily  adjusted,  because  it  is  uniform  down  to  the 
year  900,  except  in  a  very  few  instances,  which  are  corrected 
and  restored  to  their  true  places  in  the  notes. 

"  The  grand  object  of  the  Four  Masters  is  to  give  chronological 
dates,  and,  with  the  exceptions  above,  nothing  can  be  more  ac- 
curate. The  years  of  foundations  and  destructions  of  churches 
and  castles,  the  obituaries  of  remarkable  persons,  the  inaugurar 
tions  of  kings,  the  battles  of  chiefs,  the  contests  of  clans,  the  ages 
of  bards,  abbots,  bishops,  etc.,  are  given  with  a  meagre  fidelity, 
which  leaves  nothing  to  be  wished  for  but  some  details  of  man- 
ners, which  are  the  grand  desideratum  in  the  Chronicles  of  the 
British  Islands"  [p.  133]. 

With  all  that  Doctor  O'Conor  has  so  judiciously  said  here,  I 
fully  agree.  A  book,  consisting  of  1100  quarto  pages,  begin- 
ning with  the  year  of  the  world  2242,  and  ending  with  the  year 
of  our  Lord's  Incarnation  1616,  thus  covering  the  immense  space 
of  4500  years  of  a  nation's  liistory,  must  be  dry  and  meagre  of  de- 
tails in  some,  if  not  in  all,  parts  of  it.  And  although  the  learned 
compilers  had  at  their  disposal,  or  within  their  reach,  an  immense 
mass  of  historic  details,  still  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  wrote  were  so  unfavourable,  that  they  appear  to  have  exer- 
cised a  sound  discretion,  and  one  consistent  with  the  economy  of 
time  and  of  their  resources,  when  they  left  the  details  of  our  very 
early  history  in  the  safe  keeping  of  such  ancient  original  records 
as  from  remote  ages  preserved  them,  and  collected  as  much  as 
they  could  make  room  for  of  the  events  of  more  modern  times, 
and  particularly  of  the  eventful  times  in  which  they  lived  them- 
selves. This  was  natural ;  and  it  must  have  appeared  to  them 
that  the  national  history,  as  written  of  old,  and  then  still  amply 
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presei'vcd,  was  in  less  danger  of  being  quite  lost  or  questioned  lect.  re 
than  that  more  modern  history  which  approached  more  nearly  ^^^^^ 
to  their  own  era,  till  at  last  it  became  conversant  with  facts  of  ankalsot 
which  they  were  themselves  witnesses,  and  many  of  the  actors  mastew^ 
in  which  were  personally  known  to  them ;  and  so  they  thickened 
the  records  as  much,  I  believe,  as  they  possibly  could,  in  the 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  fomteenth,  and  fifteenth,  and  particularly  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

This  last  part  of  the  Annals  was  evidently  intended  to  be  a 
history ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  first,  perhaps  for  the  reason  I 
have  just  stated,  was  not  intended  to  be  anything  more  than  a 
skeleton,  to  be  at  some  future  time  clothed  with  flesh  and  blood 
from  the  large  stock  of  materials  which  might  still  remain,  and 
which  m  fact  has"  remained  to  the  successors  of  the  Four  Mas- 
ters ;  and  the  exact  value  of  these  materials  in  reference  to  a 
complete  history  will  be  seen  when,  in  a  future  lecture,  we  come 
to  deal  with  the  historical  tales  and  other  detailed  compositions 
containing  tlie  minute  occurrences  of  life,  and  the  lesser  and 
more  unimportant  but  still  most  interesting  facts  of  history  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  country. 

You  have  already  heard,  in  the  quotations  from  Dr.  O'Conor, 
tlie  opinions  of  the  learned  but  sceptical  Pinkerton  on  the  an- 
tiquity of  our  monarchy  and  the  general  authenticity  of  our 
history  ;  let  me  now  read  for  you  the  opinion  of  another  Scotch- 
man, in  no  way  inferior  to  him  in  general  literary  knowledge, 
profound  research,  and  accurate  discrimination.  I  mean  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  who,  having  become  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  these  Annals  from  Dr.  O'Conor's  very  inaccm'ate 
Latin  translation  of  the  early  part  of  them  dowai  to  1170,  ac- 
cords his  ftivourablc  opinion  of  them  in  the  following  words : — 

"  The  Chronicles  of  Ireland,  written  in  the  Irish  language, 
from  the  second  century  to  the  landing  of  Henry  Plantagenet, 
have  been  recently  published  with  the  fullest  evidence  of'  their 
genuineness.  The  Iiish  nation,  though  they  are  robbed  of 
their  legends  by  this  authentic  publication,  are  yet  by  it  enabled 
to  boast  that  they  possess  genuine  history  several  centuries 
more  ancient  than  any  other  European  nation  possesses  in  its 
present  spoken  language.  They  have  exchanged  their  legen- 
dary antiquity  for  historical  fame.  Indeed  no  other  nation 
possesses  any  monument  of  literature  in  its  present  spoken  lan- 
guage, which  goes  back  within  several  centuries  of  these  chro- 
nicles".— History  of  En  gland  ^  vol.  i.,  chap.  2. 

^loore,  who  was  less  profound  as  an  historian,  and,  conse- 
quently, more  sceptical,  remiu-ks  on  this  passage:  "  With  the 
exception  of  the  mistake  into  which  Sir  James  INIackintosh  has 
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licrc,  rather  unaccountably,  been  led,  in  supposing  that,  among 
tlie  written  Irish  chronicles  which  have  come  down  to  us,  there 
are  any  so  early  as  the  second  century,  the  tribute  paid  by  him 
to  the  authenticity  and  historical  importance  of  these  docu- 
ments appears  to  me  in  the  highest  degree  deserved,  and 
comes  "vvitli  more  authority  from  a  writer,  whose  command  over 
the  wide  domain  of  history  enabled  him  fully  to  appreciate  any 
genuine  addition  to  it". — History  of  Ireland^  vol.  i.,  p.  168. 

The  poet,  however,  lived  to  doubt  his  own  competence  to 
offer  such  a  criticism  on  the  chronicles  of  his  native  country. 
The  first  volume  of  his  history  was  published  in  the  year  1835, 
and  in  the  year  1839,  during  one  of  his  last  visits  to  the  land  of 
his  birth,  he,  in  company  with  his  old  and  attached  friend,  Dr. 
Petrie,  favoured  me  with  quite  an  unexpected  visit  at  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  then  in  Grafton  Street.  I  was  at  that  period 
employed  on  the  ordnance  survey  of  Ireland ;  and,  at  the  time 
of  his  visit,  happened  to  have  before  me,  on  my  desk,  the 
Books  of  Ballymote  and  Lecain,  the  Leahhar  Breac^  the  An- 
nals of  the  Four  Masters,  and  many  other  ancient  books,  for  his- 
torical research  and  reference.  I  had  never  before  seen  Moore, 
and  after  a  brief  introduction  and  explanation  of  the  nature  of 
my  occupation  by  Dr.  Petrie,  and  seeing  the  formidable  array 
of  so  many  dark  and  time-worn  volumes  by  whicli  I  was  sur- 
rounded, he  looked  a  little  disconcerted,  but  after  a  while 
plucked  up  courage  to  open  the  Book  of  Ballymote,  and  ask 
what  it  was.  Dr.  Petrie  and  myself  then  entered  into  a  short 
explanation  of  the  history  and  character  of  the  books  then  pre- 
sent, as  well  as  of  ancient  Gaedlilic  documents  in  general.  Moore 
listened  with  great  attention,  alternately  scanning  the  books  and 
myself;  and  then  asked  me,  in  a  serious  tone,  if  I  understood 
them,  and  how  I  had  learned  to  do  so.  Having  satisfied  him 
upon  these  points,  he  turned  to  Dr.  Petrie,  and  said:  "  Petr 
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these  huge  tomes  could  not  have  been  written  by  fools  or  for 
any  foolish  purpose.  I  never  knew  anything  about  them  before, 
and  I  had  no  right  to  have  undertaken  the  History  of  Ireland". 

Three  volumes  of  his  history  had  been  before  this  time  pub- 
lished, and  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  was  the  new  light  which 
appeared  to  have  broken  in  upon  him  on  this  occasion,  that 
deterred  him  from  putting  his  fourth  and  last  volume  to  press 
until  after  several  years ;  it  is  believed  he  was  only  compelled 
to  do  so  at  last  by  his  publishers  in  1846. 

I  may  be  permitted  here  to  observe,  that  what  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  and  other  great  writers  speak  of  so  lightly,  as  the  "le- 
gendary" history  of  Ireland,  is  capable  of  authentic  elucidation 
to  an  extent  so  far  beyond  what  they  believed  or  supposed  them 
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to   be,   as   would  both   please    and    satisfy  tlmt  distinguished  lect.  vil 

writer   and  philosopher  himself,   as  well   as  all  other  candid  ^J^^^^^ 
investigators.  annals  ok 


Of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  no  perfect  copy  of 
the  autogi'aph  is  now  known  to  exist,  though  the  parts  of  them, 
80  strangely  scattered  in  different  localities  throughout  Europe, 
would  make  one  perfect  copy,  and  another  nearly  perfect. 

To  begin  at  home,  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  holds,  among  its 
other  treasures  of  ancient  Irish  Uterature,  a  perfect  original — I 
might  say,  the  original — autograph  copy  of  the  Second  Part  of 
these  Annals,  from  the  year  1170,  imperfect,  to  the  year  IGIG. 

The  libraiy  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  also  contains  a  part 
of  an  autograph  copy,  beginning  with  the  year  1335,  and  end- 
ing with  the  year  1603. 

Of  the  part  preceding  the  year  1171,  there  are  also  two  diffe- 
rent copies  in  existence,  but  unfortunately  beyond  the  reach 
of  collation  or  useful  examination.  Of  these,  one — which,  a 
few  years  ago,  and  for  some  years  previously,  belonged  to  the 
great  library  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  at  Stowe — has  passed 
by  sale  into  the  collection  of  Lord  Ashbumham,  where,  with  the 
other  Irish  manuscripts  that  accompanied  it,  it  is  very  safely 
preserved  from  examination,  lest  an  actual  acquaintance  with 
their  contents  should,  in  the  opinion  of  the  very  noble-minded 
owner,  decrease  their  value  as  mere  matters  of  ciu'iosity  at  some 
future  transfer  or  sale. 

How  imfortunate  and  fatal  that  this  volume,  as  well  as  the 
other  Irish  manuscripts  which  accompany  it,  and  the  most  part 
uf  which  were  but  lent  to  the  Stowe  library,  shoidd  have  passed 
from  the  inaccessible  shelves  of  that  once  princely  establislmient 
into  another  asylum  equally  secure  and  unapproachable  to  any 
schohu'  of  the  "  mere  Irish"  ! 

At  the  time  of  the  advertised  sale  of  the  Stowe  library,  in 
1849,  the  British  Museum  made  every  effort  to  become  the  pur- 
chasers, witli  the  consent  and  support  of  the  Treasury,  through 
Sir  Robert  Peel ;  but  the  trustees  delayed  so  long  in  determining 
on  what  should  be  done,  that  the  sale  took  place  privately,  and 
the  whole  collection  was  carried  off  and  incarcerated  in  a  man- 
sion some  seventy  miles  from  London. 

The  late  Sir  Robert  luij^lis  imd  Lord  Broucrham  were,  I  be- 
hevc,  most  anxious  to  have  this  great  collection  deposited  in  the 
British  ^luseum ;  but  i\Ir.  (now  Lord)  Mucaulay,  the  Essayist, 
having  been  among  the  ^luseum  Trustees  who  examined  it,  de- 
clared that  he  saw  nothing  in  the  whole  worth  purchasing  for 
the  Museum,  but  the  correspondence  of  Lord  Melville,  a  Scotch 
nobleman,  on  the  American  war ! 
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LECT.  VII. 

Of  the 
Annals  op 
Tin:  Four 
SIasters. 


The  second  original  copy  of  this  first  part  is,  but  owing  only  to 
its  distance  from  us,  as  inaccessible  as  the  one  in  Ashbumham 
House.  It  is  in  the  Irish  College  of  St.  Isidore  in  Rome.  The 
discovery  of  this  volume  there,  and  of  the  important  collection 
of  manuscripts,  Gaedhlic  and  Latin,  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  was 
made  by  the  late  learned  and  lamented  Dean  Lyons,  of  Bel- 
mullet,  in  the  County  of  Mayo,  in  the  years  1842  and  1843. 
This  learned  priest,  having  occasion  to  spend  some  considerable 
part  of  those  years  in  Rome,  was  requested  at  his  departure,  by 
some  friends  of  Irish  literature  in  Dublin,  to  examine,  should  time 
permit  him,  the  gr(iat  literary  repositories  of  the  Eternal  City, 
and  to  bring,  or  send  home,  tracings  of  any  ancient  Gaedlilic  ma- 
nuscripts which  he  might  have  the  good  fortune  to  light  upon. 
He  accordingly,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1842,  wrote  home  a  letter 
to  the  Rev  Dr.  Todd  and  to  Dr.  O'Donovan,  apprising  them 
that  he  had  discovered,  in  the  College  of  St.  Isidore,  several  an- 
cient Gaedhlic  and  Latin  manuscripts,  wliich  formerly  belonged 
to  Ireland  and  to  Irishmen ;  and  on  the  1st  of  July  in  the  ensuing 
year  of  1843,  he  addressed  another  letter  to  the  same  parties  on 
the  same  subject.  These  letters  contained  accurate  descriptions 
of  the  condition  and  extent  of  the  GaedhHc  MSS.,  together  with 
tracings  from  their  contents,  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  identify 
the  cliief  part  of  them. 

Among  these  MSS.  at  St.  Isidore's,  there  was  found  an  auto- 
graph of  the  first  part  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  com- 
ing down  to  the  year  1169,  with  the  "Approbations"  and  all  the 
prefatory  matter.  This  is  the  only  autograph  of  the  first  part  now 
known,  save  that  formerly  at  Stowe ;  and  both  being  inaccessible 
at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  whole  work  a  few  years  ago, 
the  learned  and  able  editor.  Dr.  O'Donovan,  was  obliged  to  use 
Dr.  O'Conor's  inaccurate  version,  only  correcting  it  by  modern 
copies  here,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  introduction. 

The  novel  and  important  discovery  of  this  collection  excited 
so  great  a  degree  of  interest  in  Dublin  at  the  time,  that  a  sub- 
scription for  their  purchase,  should  it  be  found  practicable,  was 
freely  and  warmly  talked  of. 

Upon  the  return  of  Dr.  Lyons  to  Ireland,  Dr.  Todd  opened 
a  correspondence  with  him  as  to  his  views  of  the  possibility  of 
the  authorities  in  Rome  consenting  to  the  sale  of  these  MSS. 
Dr.  Lyons's  answer  was  encouraging,  and  in  order  to  prepare 
him  for  bringing  the  matter  before  the  proper  parties,  he  re- 
quested that  I  should  draw  up  a  short  paper  upon  their  contents, 
the  importance  of  having  them  here  at  home,  and  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  whole  according  to  the  rate  at  which  Gaedhlic  ma- 
nuscripts were  estimated  and  sold  in  Dublin  at  the  time. 
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This  paper,  or  letter,  was  transmitted  to  Rome  at  tlie  time  by  lect.  tii. 
Dr.  Lyons ;  but  liis  own  lamented  death  occurring  shortly  after,      ^^^ 
the  correspondence  through  that  channel  was  interrupted,  and  annalh  of 
the  famine  having  set  in  about  the  same  time,  the  spirit  of  the  Vi^j^'u^ 
country  was  checked,  objects  of  more  immediate  importance 
pressed  themselves  on  the  minds  of  men,  and  the  subject  was 
forgotten  for  a  time.     There  are,  however,  in  Dublin  a  few  spi- 
rited men,  who,  within  the  last  two  years,  have  oifered  a  hand- 
some sum  of  money  from  their  private  purses  for  those  manu- 
scripts for  public  purposes ;  but  they  seem  not  to  have  been  able 
to  convey  their  proposal  through  an  eligible  channel,  and  so  no 
satisfactory  result  has  followed  their  laudable  endeavours. 

I  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  adding  here,  that  the  short  ca- 
talogue of  the  St.  Isidore  manuscripts  which  I  drew  up  for  Dean 
Lyons,  and  which  he  transmitted  to  Rome,  was  subsequently 
published  without  acknowledgment,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Donovan, 
in  the  third  volume  of  his  "Ancient  and  jNIodern  Rome". 

To  resume.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  Michael  O'Clery's 
address  to  Fergal  O'Gara  he  pays  him,  along  wdth  many  othei*s, 
the  following  compliment : — 

"  For  every  good  that  will  result  from  this  book,  in  giving 
light  to  the  people  in  general,  it  is  to  you  that  thanks  should 
be  given,  and  there  should  exist  no  wonder  or  surprise,  jealousy, 
or  envy  at  any  good  that  you  do,  for  you  are  of  the  race  of 
JEber  Mac  MUeadJi",  etc.,  etc. 

On  this  passage  the  editor.  Dr.  Donovan,  comments  some- 
what unnecessarily,  I  think,  in  the  following  words: — 

"  If  O'Donnell  were  in  the  country  at  the  time,  he  ought  to 
have  felt  great  envy  and  jealousy  that  the  Four  blasters  should 
have  committed  this  work,  which  treats  of  the  ODonnclls  more 
than  of  any  other  family,  to  the  world  under  the  name  and 
patronage  of  any  of  the  rival  race  of  OiHoll  Oluim,  much  less 
to  so  petty  a  chieftain  of  that  race  as  O'Gara.  This  will  appear 
obvious  from  the  Contention  of  the  Bards". 

Nothing,  however,  appears  more  obvious  from  the  Conten- 
tion of  the  Bards,  than  (as  I  have  already  shown  and  as  is 
proved  by  Annluan  ]\Iac  iEgan's  acknowledgment)  that  the 
northern  Bards  were  worsted  in  the  contest ;  and  nothing  has 
been  put  forward  to  show  O'Donnells  superior  claims  to  the 
patronage  of  a  historical  work,  but  that  his  own  family  figures 
more  conspicuously  in  it  than  any  other  of  the  nation.  This 
argument,  however,  on  inquiry,  w411  scarcely  be  foimd  to  hold 
good,  and  before  I  pass  on  it  may  perhaps  be  worth  while  to 
answer  it  at  once  by  referring  to  some  few  statistics  of  family 
uaiiics  occurring  in  these  Annals. 
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LECT.  VII.       The  name  of  O'Donnell  ol'  Donegall,  I  find,  appears  with 
Of  the  Christian  names  210  times,  and  under  the  general  name  of 

Annals  OF     O'Donnell  Only  78  times,  making  an  aggregate. of  288  times. 
jiASTicKs.  Now  the  O'Briens  (the  rival  race  of  Oilioll  Olui7n),  appear 

with  Christian  names  233  times,  and  under  the  general  name 
of  O'Briens  21  times,  making  an  aggregate  of  254  times  in 
every  way ;  so  that,  even  as  the  annals  stand,  there  is  no  great 
difference  in  this  respect.  And  it  is  certain  that  if  the  O'Clerys 
had  swelled  their  Annals  with  entries  from  Mac  Grath's  Wars 
of  Thomond,  from  the  year  1272  to  the  year  1320,  as  they 
have  filled  them,  from  the  local  history,  with  the  achievements 
of  the  O'Donnells  from  the  year  1472  to  the  year  1600,  the 
names  of  the  O'Briens  would  be  found  far  to  outnumber  those 
of  the  O'Donnells.  Besides  this,  the  O'Donnells  had  no  pre- 
tension to  extreme  jealousy  with  the  race  of  Oilioll  Oluim,  as  the 
former  only  became  known  as  chiefs  of  Tirconnell,  on  the  de- 
cay or  extinction  of  the  more  direct  lines  of  Conall  Gulban  in 
they  year  1200,  whereas  the  Mac  Carthys  represented  the  line 
of  JEogJwM  Mor,  the  eldest  son  of  Oilioll  Oluim^  from  the  year 
1043;  and  the  O'Briens  represented  Cormac  Cas,  the  second 
son  of  Oilioll  Oluim,  from  the  battle  of  Clontarf,  in  the  year 
1014.  But  what  is  somewhat  singular,  in  reference  to  Dr. 
O'Donovan's  remark,  and  as  shown  by  these  statistics,  is,  that 
the  O'Gara  represents  Cian,  another  son  of  Oilioll  Oluim,  in 
their  ancient  principaUty  of  Luighne  or  Leyney,  in  Sligo,  from 
a  period  so  far  back  as  the  year  932 ;  that  is,  the  name  of  the 
O'Gara  is  older  even  than  that  of  Mac  Carthy  by  more  than 
100  years ;  than  that  of  O'Brien  by  about  80  years ;  and  than 
that  of  O'Donnell  by  about  300  years. 

As  a  small  tribute  of  respect,  then,  fairly,  I  think,  due  to  the 
O'Gara  family  as  the  patrons  of  the  splendid  w^ork  of  the 
O'Clerys,  it  may  be  permitted  me  to  insert  here  from  these 
Annals  the  succession  of  their  chiefs,  from  the  year  932  to  the 
year  1495,  after  which  (and  it  is  rather  singular),  they  dis- 
appear from  the  w^ork.     [See  Appendix,  No.  LXIX.] 

I  have  devoted  the  entire  of  the  present  lecture  to  a  very 
summary  account  of  the  greatest  body  of  Annals  in  existence 
relating  to  Irish  History.  The  immense  extent  of  the  work 
would  indeed  render  it  impossible  for  me  to  include  in  one 
lecture,  or  even  in  two  or  three  lectures,  anything  like  an  ade- 
quate analysis  of  the  vast  mass  and  comprehensive  scope  of  the 
history  contained  in  it.  I  have,  therefore,  confined  myself  to 
some  explanation  of  the  nature  and  plan  of  the  labours  of  the 
Four  Masters,  that  you  may  understand  at  least  what  it  was 
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they  undertook  to  do,  and  that  you  may  know  why  it  is  that  lect.vii. 

this  magnificent  compilation  has  ever  since  been  regarded  by 

true  scholars,  and  doubtless  will  ever  be  looked  up  to,  as  of  the  assalb  ov 

most  certain  and  unimpeacha1)le  authority,  and  as  affording  a  Iusieu^ 

safe  and  solid  foundation  for  the  labours  of  future  historians.   It 

is  fortunate,  however,  that  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  arc 

no  longer  like  the  other  Annals,  of  which  I  have  given  you 

some  account,  preserved  only  in  the  almost  inaccessible  recesses 

of  a  few  libraries  of  MSS.     It  is  fortunate  that  you  can  now 

consult  for  yourselves  (in  the  pages  of  a  beautifully  printed 

edition),  those  invaluable  records,  whose  importance  it  has  been 

my  object  in  this  lecture  shortly  to  explain  to  you,  and  which, 

if  you  would   acquire   an   accurate    acquaintance   with   your 

covmtry's  history,  you  must  diligently  study  again  and  again. 

Portions  of  these  Annals  had  been  published  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  great  volumes  to  which  I  allude. 

The  Rev.  Charles  O'Conor,  librarian  to  the  late  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  printed,  in  1826,  an  edition  of  what  is  called  the 
First  Part  of  those  Annals  (that  part,  namely,  which  ends  at 
the  year  1171,  or  about  the  period  of  the  Norman  Invasion).  It 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  third  volume  of  his  lienim  Iliberni- 
carum  Scmptores,  a  large  quarto  of  840  pages.  It  is  printed 
from  the  autograph  text  in  the  Stowe  library,  and  the  editor 
has  given  the  Irish  text  (but  in  Latin  characters),  as  well  as  a 
translation  and  copious  notes  in  the  Latin  language.  This  edi- 
tion is  certainly  valuable,  but  it  is  very  inaccurate.  I  need  not, 
liowever,  occupy  your  time  with  any  detailed  account  of  it,  not 
only  because  it  has  been  since  superseded  by  a  work  of  real  au- 
thority, bpt  because  I  have  already  discussed  (and  shall  have 
reason  agiun  to  observe  at  some  little  length  on)  the  literary  ca- 
pability and  the  historical  knowledge  of  the  reverend  editor. 

A  translation  of  the  Second  Part  of  the  Annals,  that  is, 
from  A.D.  1171  to  the  end  of  the  work  at  a.d.  1616,  was  pub- 
lished in  Dublin  in  1846,  by  the  late  B.  Geraghty,  of  Anglesea 
Street.  The  original  Irish  is  not  given  in  this  edition,  but 
the  translation  was  made  by  jMr.  Owen  Connellan  from  a  copy 
transcribed  some  years  before  by  him  from  the  autograph  in  the 
library  of  tlie  Royal  Irish  Academy.  This  volume,  though  con- 
taining only  the  translation,  extends  to  720  pp.,  large  4to,  closely 
printed  in  double  columns,  with  notes  by  Dr.  Mac  Dermott. 

I  liave  mentioned  both  these  publications  only  because  it 
would  be  improper  to  omit  noticing  the  fact  that  such  attempts 
had  been  made  to  place  the  substance  of  the  Annals  in  the  hands 
of  the  reading  pubHc  at  large.  P>ut  I  need  not  enter  into  any 
criticism  upon  the  labours  of  Mr.  Connellan  any  more  than  those 
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LECT.  vn.  of  Dr.  O'Conor.  For  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  are  now 
at  last  accessible  to  all,  in  a  form  the  most  perfect  as  regards 
typography,  and  the  most  copious  and  correct  as  regards 
translation  and  annotation,  that  the  anxious  student  of  our 
history  can  desire.  I  allude,  of  course,  to  the  magnificent  work 
to  which  I  liave  abeady  more  than  once  referred,  edited  by 
Dr.  Jolm  O'Donovan,  and  published  to  the  world,  in  1851, 
by  Mr.  George  Smith,  of  Grafton  Street.  It  is  to  this  edition 
that  in  future  every  student  must  apply  himself,  if  he  desires  to 
acquire  only  reliable  information;  it  is,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  the  standard  edition  of  that  work,  which  must 
form  the  basis  of  all  fruitful  study  of  the  history  of  Ireland ;  and  it 
is  in  consequence  of  this,  its  peculiar  character,  that  I  feel  bound 
to  lay  so  strong  an  emphasis  upon  my  recommendation  of  Dr. 
O'Donovan's  Annals  to  your  special,  if  not  exclusive,  attention. 
Dr.  O'Donovan's  work  is  in  seven  large  quarto  volumes ;  and 
the  immense  extent  of  the  O'Clerys'  labours  may  be  imagined 
by  those  of  my  hearers  who  have  not  yet  opened  these  splendid 
books,  when  I  inform  them  that  the  seven  volumes  contain  no 
less  than  4,215  pages  of  closely  printed  matter.  The  text  is 
given  in  the  Irish  character,  and  is  printed  in  the  beautiful  type 
employed  in  the  printing  office  of  Trinity  College,  and  the 
forms  of  which  were  carefully  drawn  from  the  earliest  authori- 
ties by  the  accurate  and  elegant  hand  of  my  respected  friend, 
Dr.  Petrie.  The  translation  is  executed  with  extreme  care. 
The  immense  mass  of  notes  contains  a  vast  amount  of  informa- 
tion, embracing  every  variety  of  topic — ^liistorical,  topographical, 
and  genealogical — upon  which  the  text  requires  elucidation, 
addition,  or  correction ;  and  I  may  add,  that  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  researches  which  have  borne  fruit  in  that  information,  I 
can  myself,  in  almost  every  instance,  bear  personal  testimony. 
There  is  but  one  thing  to  be  regretted  in  respect  of  Dr.  O'Don- 
ovan's text,  and  that  is  the  circumstance  to  which  I  have 
already  called  your  attention.  In  the  absence  of  both  of  the 
autograph  MSS.  of  the  First  Part  of  the  work  (that  is,  before 
A.D.  1171),  one  of  which  is  kept  safe  from  the  eye  of  every 
Irish  scholar  in  the  Stowc  collection,  now  in  the  possession  of 
Lord  Ashburnham,  while  the  other  still  remains  in  the  Library 
of  St.  Isidore's,  in  Rome,  the  editor  was  obliged  to  take  Dr. 
O'Conor's  inaccurate  text,  correcting  it,  as  best  he  could,  by 
collation  with  two  good  copies  which  exist  in  Dublin.  The 
second  part  of  the  annals  is  printed  from  the  autograph  MS.  in 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  compared  with  another  autograph 
copy  in  Trinity  College.  The  text  of  this  part  is,  therefore, 
absolutely  free  from  errors. 
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This  noble  work,  extending  to  so  great  a  length,  and  occu-  lect.  \u. 
pied  (notes  as  well  as  text)  with  so  many  thousands  of  subjects,  ^^  ^^^^ 
personal  and  historical,  had  need  of  an   Index  as  copious  as  anxals  of 
itself  to  complete  its  practical  importance  as  a  book  of  reference.  Viasikhb? 
This  great  labour  has  been  included  in  the  plan  of  Dr.  O'Do- 
novan's  publication,  and  the  student  will  find  appended  to  it 
two  complete  Indexes,  one  to  all  the  names  of  persons,  the  other 
to  all  the  names  of  places  referred  to  throughout  the  entire. 
So  that,  in  the  form  in  which  the  work  appears,  as  well  as  in 
the  substantial  contents  of  these  splendid  volumes,   there  is 
absolutely  nothing  left  to  be  desired. 

Upon  the  learning  and  well  earned  reputation  of  the  editor. 
Dr.  O'Donovan,  it  would  ill  become  me,  for  so  many  years  his 
intimate  fellow  labourer  in  the  long  untrodden  path  of  Irish 
historical  inquiry,  to  enlarge.  But  I  cannot  pass  from  the 
subject  of  this  lecture  without  recording  the  grateful  sense 
which  I  am  sure  all  of  you  (when  you  examine  the  magnificent 
volumes  of  which  I  have  been  speaking)  must  feel,  as  I  do,  of 
the  singidar  public  spirit  of  Mr.  George  Smith,  at  whose  sole 
risk  and  expense  this  vast  publication  was  undertaken  and  com- 
pleted. There  is  no  instance  that  I  know  of,  in  any  country, 
of  a  work  so  vast  being  undertaken,  much  less  of  any  com- 
pleted in  a  style  so  perfect  and  so  beautiful,  by  the  enterprise 
of  a  private  publisher.  Mr.  Smith  s  edition  of  the  Annals  was 
brought  out  in  a  way  worthy  of  a  great  national  work, — nay, 
worthy  of  it,  had  it  been  undertaken  at  the  public  cost  of  a 
great,  rich,  and  powerful  people,  as  alone  such  works  have 
been  luidcrtakcn  in  other  countries.  And  the  example  of  so 
much  spirit  in  an  Irish  publisher — the  printing  of  such  a  book 
in  a  city  like  Dublin,  so  long  shorn  of  metropolitan  wealth  as 
well  as  honours — cannot  fail  to  redound  abroad  to  the  credit  of 
the  whole  country,  as  well  as  to  that  of  our  enterprising  fellow- 
citizen.  As,  then,  the  memory  of  the  Four  Masters  themselves 
will  probably  be  long  connected  with  the  labours  and  name  of 
their  annotator.  Dr.  O'Donovan,  so  also  I  would  not  have  any  of 
you  forget  what  is  due  to  the  publisher  of  the  first  complete  edi- 
tion of  the  Annals  when  you  open  it,  as  I  hope  every  student  of 
this  national  University  will  often  and  anxiously  do,  to  apply 
yourselves  to  study  the  great  events  of  your  country's  history  in 
the  time-honoured  records  collected  by  the  OClerys. 
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LECTURE  VIII. 

[Delivered  July  7,  1856.] 

Of  the  other  "Works  of  the  Four  Masters.    The  "  Succession  of  the  Kings". 
The  "  Book  of  Invasions".     O'Clery's  Glossary. 

In  my  last  lecture  I   concluded  the  subject  of  the  various 
regular  Annals  wliicli  liave  come  down  to  us.      In  connection 
with  the  subject  of  the  last  and  greatest  of  these  invaluable 
compilations,  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  it  became  my 
duty,  in  explaining  how  that  noble  work  Avas  undertaken,  to 
offer  you  some  short  account  of  the   O'Clerys,  its  principal 
authors,  and  their  learned  associates.      Before  I  pass,  then,  to 
an  examination  of  the  various  other  sources  from  which  the 
student  will  have  to  draw  the  materials  of  the  yet  unwritten 
History  of  Erinn,  it  will  perhaps  be  convenient  that  I  should 
here  conclude  what  I  have  to  say  to  you  upon  the  other  histo- 
rical works  handed  down  to  us  by  the  Four  Masters.     These 
works  (alluded  to  in  that  preface  of  Colgan's  which  you  heard 
quoted  at  such  length  in  the  last  lecture)  are  all  to  a  great 
extent  parallel  with   that  which  last  engaged  our  attention. 
Their  plan  is  not  the  same;  and,  though  a  great  number  of 
facts  are  recorded  in  all  the  several  series    of  the  O'Clerys' 
writings,  the  details  are  rarely  repeated;    and  each  of  these 
books,  contemporaneous  in  execution  as  they  were,  must  be 
studied  as  the  necessary  complement  of  the  others  of  them.     It 
is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  none  of  them,  as  yet,  has  met 
with  the  good  fortune  of  the  Annals,  in  being  published  in  any 
form  to  the  world;  and  I  am  sm*e,  when  you  have  become 
aware  of  their  extent  and  value,  you  will  join  with  me  in  the 
hope  that  the  present  generation  may  see  these  works  also  of 
our  great  annalists  brought  out  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  splendid 
volumes  edited  by  Dr.  O'Donovan. 
The  sdcces       '^^^  ^^'^*  ^^  ^^^^  historical  books  of  the  O'Clerys,  referred  to 
sTON  OF  THE  ^y  Colgau,  to  wlilch  I  shall  direct  yom^  attention,  is  that  called 
the  Reim  Rioghraidhe  [pron:  nearly,  "  Rem  Ree-riah"],  or  Suc- 
cession OF  THE  Kings.     And,  as  you  are  now  acquainted  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  masters  approach  their  subjects,  in 
these  serious  historical  compositions,  perhaps  the  best  course 
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I  can  take  to-day  is  to  open  at  'once  the  author's  Preface  to  lect.  vni. 

the  Reim  Rior/hraidhe,  of  wliicli  the  following  may  be  taken  as  ^^^  girrEs- 
a  sufficiently  accurate  translation  [see  original  in  Appendix  sion  of  thb 
No.  LXXj :—  '^'''• 

"  In  nomine  Dei.     Amen. 

"  On  the  third  day  of  the  month  of  September,  Anno 
Christ!  1644,  tliis  book  was  commenced  to  be  written,  in  the 
house  ofConall,  son  of  Niall,  son  of  Rossa  Mageoghcgan,  oi' Lios 
3fair/hne,  in  Cenel  Fhiachach  (in  Westmeath),  one  by  whom  are 
prized  and  preserved  the  ancient  monuments  of  our  ancestors; 
one  who  is  the  industrious  collecting  Bee  of  everything  that  be- 
longs to  the  honour  and  history  of  the  descendants  of  Milesius 
and  of  LugaidJi^  son  of  Ith^  both  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  as  far  as 
he  could  find  them.  And  what  is  written  in  this  book  is, 
the  Reim  Rioghraidhe  (the  Succession  of  the  Kings),  and  the 
history  of  the  Saints  of  Erinn,  wliich  are  now  corrected  and 
amended  by  these  persons  following — viz.,  the  Friar  IMichael 
O'Clcry,  Ferfeasa  O'Mulconry,  and  Cucoigcriche  O'Duigenan, 
all  of  them  persons  learned  in  the  Irish  language.  And  it  is 
taken  from  the  principal  ancient  Books  of  Erinn,  in  the  Con- 
vent of  Athlone,  as  we  have  before  stated  [it  does  not  appear 
where] ;  as  well  as  from  the  historical  poem,  wi'itten  by  Gilla 
Caoinliain  O Cuirnin^  which  begins  {Fire  6g  inis  na  naomh) 
(Virgin  Eire,  Island  of  Saints),  and  another  poem,  wiitten  by 
Acngus  Mac  an  Ghobhann  (Aengus  Ceile  De^  or  the  Culdee), 
which  begins,  ^ JVaomhsheanchus  naomh  lns6  FdiV  (the  sacred 
history  of  the  saints  of  Inis  Fall),  and  another  poem,  which 
begins  '  Athair  chdigli  chuimsigh  nimJie'  (Father  of  all.  Ruler  of 
Heaven). 

"  This  book  contains  also  the  Book  of  Rights,  which  was 
originally  ordered  by  Saint  Benean,  and  is  copied  from  a  book 
which  was  written  by  the  aforesaid  Conall  [Mageoghcgan]  on 
the  4tli  of  August,  1636,  from  the  Book  of  Lecain,  which  had  been 
lent  to  him  by  the  Protestant  Primate  [Ussher],  which  Book  of 
Lecain  was  written  a  long  time  before  that,  by  Adam  J/or  O'Cuir- 
nin  for  Gilla  Isa  Mar  Mac  Firbis,  Ollamh  of  Ui-F/iiachrachj 
Anno  Domini  1418;  and  Morroch  Riahhach  OCoinlisg  wrote 
more  of  it,  in  the  house  of  Rory  O'Dowda,  King  of  Hy- 
Fiachrach  of  the  Moy.  The  present  book  contains,  besides, 
the  history  of  the  cause  why  the  Boromean  tribute  was  imposed 
on  the  Lagenians,  and  the  person  by  whom  it  was  imposed; 
and  the  history  of  the  coming  of  the  Delvians  (Mac  Cocldan) 
into  '  Conn's  Half  of  Erinn,  out  of  Munster.  It  contains,  also, 
the  history  of  the  cause  why  Fenius  Farsaldh   went  to  leani 
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LKCT.  VIII.  poetry  to  the  Tower  of  Nimrod,  in  preference  to  any  other 
The  SucoEs-  P^^^^  J  ^^^^  t^^^  names  of  the  various  languages  that  were  known 
sioNOFTHK  at  that  time,  and  from  which  the  Gaedhlic  language  was 
brought  away  by  Gaedhel,  the  son  of  Etlieor^  from  whom  it 
derives  its  name.  And  it  contains  an  account  of  the  death  of 
Conn  of  the  hundi'ed  battles.  It  also  contains  the  seven  fatali- 
ties of  the  monarchs  of  Erinn,  and  the  fatalities  of  the  pro- 
vincial kings  in  like  manner;  and  the  poem  which  begins 
Roileag  laoeh  leitlie  Cuinn  (the  burial  place  of  the  heroes  of 
Conn's  Half)  [of  Erinn],  which  was  completed,  and  finished, 
and  put  into  this  book,  on  the  25th  day  of  September  of  that 
same  year  before  mentioned  (1644),  by  the  Friar  Paul  O'Colla, 
of  the  order  of  Saint  Francis,  in  the  house  of  the  aforesaid 
Conall  [Mageoghegan].  It  likewise  contains  the  pedigrees  of 
the  monarchs  of  Erinn,  and  the  length  of  time  that  each 
reigned ;  and  it  contains  the  genealogies  of  the  Irish  saints  as 
they  have  been  collected  from  the  books  of  the  old  writers,  set 
down  according  to  their  descent,  in  alphabetical  order ;  [all]  to 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  honour  of  the  saints  and  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  and  intelligence  of  the 
things  aforesaid,  and  of  the  authors  who  preserved  the  history 
of  Erinn,  before  and  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 
Finished  in  the  Observantine  Convent  of  Athlone,  in  the 
Bishopric  of  Clonmacnois,  1630". 

[It  is  observable  that  the  authors  profess  to  include,  in  a  single 
book,  not  only  the  succession  of  the  kings,  but  also  the  gene- 
alogy of  such  of  the  saints  of  Erinn  as  descended  from  them, 
and  which  Colgan  treats  as  a  separate  work.] 

The  following  is  O'Clery's  Dedication  [see  original  in  Appen- 
dix, No.  LXXL]  :— 

"  To  Torloch  Mac  Cochlain". 

"  After  I,  the  poor  Friar  Michael  O'Clery,  had  been  four 
years,  at  the  command  of  my  superior,  engaged  in  collecting 
and  bringing  together  all  that  I  could  find  of  the  history  of  the 
saints  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  kings  to  whom  their  pedigrees  are 
carried  up,  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  not  be  judicious  to 
put  that  collection  into  other  languages ^^^^^  without  the  authority, 
proof,  and  inspection  of  other  historians.  I  also  considered 
that  the  aforesaid  work  could  not  be  finished  without  expense. 
But  such  was  the  poverty  of  the  order  to  which  I  belong,  on 
account  of  their  vow  and  the  oppressions  of  the  time,  that  I 
was  obliged  to  complain  of  it  to  gentlemen  who  were  not  bound 

(40)  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  I  am  not  transcribing  from  the  autograph 
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to  poverty  by  vow.      And,  among  tliose  to  whom  I  made  my  lect.  vm. 
complaint,   I   found    no   one  to    relieve    my   anxiety   towards  ^^^^^  ^ 
bringing  this  work  to  completion,  but   one  person   who  wassiuxoFTHE 
willing  to  assist  me,  to  the  promotion  of  the  glory  of  God,  the  ^*''*^®- 
honour  of  the  saints  and  the  kingdom,  and  the  good  of  his  own 
soul.     And  that  one  person  is  Torloch  Mac  Cochlain.      [Here 
follows  the  pedigree  of  Mac  Cochlain.]     And  it  was  this  Tor- 
loch Mac   Cochlain  that  forwarded  this  work,  and  that  kept 
together  the  company  that  were  engaged  in  completing  it,  along 
with  the  private  assistance  given  by  the  aforesaid  convent  every 
day.     On  the  4th  day  of  October,  therefore,  this  book  was  com- 
menced, and  on  the  4th  day  of  November,  it  was  finished,   in 
the  convent  of  the  friars  before  mentioned,  in  the  fifth  year  of 
the  king  Charles  of  England,  1630". 

It  is  remarkable  that  we  have  not  the  autograph  original  of 
any  part  of  these  two  books,  or  rather  this  one  book,  now  in 
Ireland. 

After  this  Dedication,  or  notice,  follows,  in  the  original,  an 
Address  to  the  reader  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  LXXII.], 
much  of  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  simple  enthusiasm  of 
the  writer,  and  so  pathetic  in  the  appeal  it  contains  to  the  ten- 
derness of  Gaedhlic  patriotism,  that  I  cannot  omit  to  lay  it 
before  you.  "  Strangers",  says  Michael  O'Clery,  "  have  taken 
the  principal  books  of  Erinn  into  strange  countries  and  among 
unknown  people".  You  have  heard  of  many  new  instances 
of  this  hard  fate  of  our  most  ancient  books  since  O'Clery 's 
time,  and  of  the  dilliculties  and  annoyances  which  the  humble 
I'ollowers  of  our  great  historians  have  met  with  in  their  re- 
searches, even  in  our  own  days,  from  the  same  cause.  It  is 
remarkable  enough,  that  of  the  three  books  of  the  O'Clerys 
which  Colgan  spoke  of,  we  do  not  possess,  to-day,  the  original 
of  any  one  in  this  country. 

*'  Address  to  the  reader. 

"  What  true  children  are  there  that  would  not  feel  pitv  and 
distress,  at  seeing,  or  hearing  of,  their  excellent  mothei-  and 
nurse  being  placed  in  a  condition  of  indignity  and  contempt, 
of  dishonour  and  contumely,  without  making  a  \nsit  to  her  to 
bring  her  solace  and  happiness,  and  to  give  her  assistance  and 
relief? 

"  Upon  its  having  been  observed  by  certain  parties  of  the 
natural  order  of  Saint  Francis,  that  the  holiness  and  righteous- 
ness of  their  mother  and  nurse — Erinn — had  perceptibly  dlmi- 
nisiied,  for  not  having  the  lives,  wonders,  and  miracles*  of  lior 
saints  disseminated  within  her,  nor  yet  made  known  in  other 
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LECT.  VIII.  kingdoms ;  tlie  counsel  tliey  adopted  was,  to  send  from  tliem 
The  SuccEs-  ^^*^  Eiinn  a  poor  Friar  Minor  of  their  own,  the  Observantine 
sioN  OK  THE  Order,  Michael  O'Clciy  (a  chronicler  by  descent  and  education), 
in  order  to  collect  and  bring  to  one  place  all  the  books  of 
authority  in  which  he  could  discover  anything  that  related  to 
the  sanctity  of  her  saints,  with  their  pedigrees  and  genealogies. 
"  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  aforesaid  friar,  he  sought  and 
searched  tlu'ough  every  part  of  Erinn  in  which  he  had  heard 
there  was  a  good  or  even  a  bad  book  [i.e.  Gaedhlic  MS.]  ;  so 
that  he  spent  four  full  years  in  transcribing  and  procuring  the 
matters  that  related  to  the  saints  of  Erinn.  However,  though 
great  his  labour  and  his  hardships,  he  was  able  to  find  but  a 
few  out  of  the  many  of  them,  because  strangers  had  carried  off 
the  principal  books  of  Erinn  into  remote  and  unknown  foreign 
countries  and  nations,  so  that  they  have  left  her  but  an  insigni- 
ficant part  of  her  books. 

"And,  after  what  the  aforesaid  fiiar  could  find  had  been 
collected  to  one  place,  what  he  thought  of  and  decided  to  do 
was  this — viz.,  to  bring  together  and  assemble  in  one  place, 
three  persons  whom  he  should  consider  most  befitting  and  most 
suitable  to  finish  the  work  which  he  had  undertaken  (with  the 
consent  of  his  superiors),  for  the  purpose  of  examining  all  the 
collections  that  he  had  made.  These  were — Ferfedsa  O'Mul- 
conry,  from  Bally  Mulconry,  in  the  County  of  Roscommon; 
CucoigcricM  O'Clery,  from  Bally  Clery,  in  the  County  of 
Donegal;  and  CucoigcricM  O'Duigenann  from  Baile-Coille' 
foghair  [now  Castlefore],  in  the  County  of  Leitrim.  These 
persons,  then,  came  to  one  place ;  and,  having  come,  the  four 
of  them  decided  to  write  the  Roll  of  the  monarchs  of  Erinn  at 
the  beginning  of  the  book.  They  determined  on  this  for  two 
reasons.  The  first  reason,  because  the  pedigrees  of  the  saints 
could  not  have  been  brought  to  their  origin,  without  having  the 
pedigrees  of  the  early  kings  placed  before  them,  because  it  was 
from  them  they  descended.  The  second  reason,  in  order  that, 
the  duty  and  devotion  of  the  noble  people  to  their  saints,  their 
successors,  and  their  churches,  should  be  the  greater,  by  their 
having  a  knowledge  of  their  relationship  and  friendship  with 
their  blessed  patrons,  and  of  the  descent  of  the  saints  from  the 
stem  from  which  each  branch  of  them  sprung,  and  the  number 
of  the  saints  of  the  same  branch. 

"And  there  is,  indeed,  a  considerable  section  of  the  saints 
of  Erinn  whose  names  may  be  found  already  entered  in  proper 
order  in  old  genealogical  books,  without  intermixture  of  descent, 
the  one  with  the  other  of  them,  as  they  branch  off  and  separate 
from  their  original  stems. 
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"  WKocver  thou  art,  then,  O  reader!   wo  leave  it  to  thyself  lect.  vii 
to  perceive  that  thou  wilt  find  profit,  sense,  knowledge,  and  ,^^^^  ^^  ,.^k« 
brevity  in  this  work.      For  the  entire  succession  of  the  kings,  sign  (,f  tub 
with  their  pedigrees  to  their  origin,  will  be  found  in  it,  in  the 
order  in  which  they  obtained  the  sovereignty  in  succession ; 
together  with  the  number  of  their  years,  the  age  of  the  world 
at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  each  king  of  them,  and  the  age  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  from  His  Incarnation  to  the  death  of  each,  down  to 
the  death  of  Malachy   the  Great   [in  a.d.  1022].      And  the 
saints  are  given  according  to  their  alphabetical  order,  and  their 
origin,  as  we  have  already  said.     Glory  be  unto  God. 

"  Your  lo\dng  friends. 

Brother  Michael  O'Clery. 
Ferfeasa  O'Mulconry. 
Cucoigcriche  O'Clery. 
Cucoigcriclie  O'Duigenan". 

The  autograph  of  this  valuable  work  is  in  the  College  of 
St.  Isidore  at  Rome.  There  is,  however,  a  copy  of  it  in  the 
library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  made  by  Maurice  O'Gonnan, 
about  the  year  1760 ;  and  another  copy  in  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy, made  by  Richard  Tipper,  in  tlic  year  1716 ;  but  neither 
of  them  contains  the  Book  of  Rights,  spoken  of  above.  The 
list  of  saints  is  confined  to  the  saints  mentioned  in  tlie  poem 
before  referred  to,  which  begins  "  The  Sacred  History  of  the 
Saints  of  Inisfail" ;  and  is  different  from  the  Martjrrology  of 
Doncgall,  compiled  by  the  same  pious  and  learned  friar  and  his 
associates. 

The  plan  of  this  book,  as  you  will  have  already  seen,  was, 
first,  to  give  the  succession  of  the  INIonarchs  of  Eiinn,  from 
the  remotest  times  down  to  the  death  of  Turlogh  O'Conor,  in 
A.D.  1156,  under  their  respective  years  of  the  age  of  the  world 
and  of  our  Lord,  according  to  the  chronology  of  the  Septua- 
gint.  And,  second,  to  carry  back  to,  and  connect  with,  the 
kings  of  this  long  line  the  generations  of  such  of  the  primitive 
and  chief  saints  of  Ireland  as  descended  from  them,  down  to 
the  eighth  century. 

This  list  of  pedigrees  of  the  saints  extends  only  to  the  names  of 
those  found  in  the  poem  already  mentioned,  which  begins,  "  The 
Sacred  History  of  the  Saints  of  Inis  Fair.  Nor  are  these  given 
promiscuously,  but  in  classes ;  such  as  all  the  saints  that  descend 
from  Conall  Gulhan^  in  one  class;  all  the  saints  that  descend 
from  Eoglian^  his  brother,  in  anotlier  class;  all  the  saints  that 
descend  from  CoUa  Uais^  in  another  class ;  all  the  saints  that 
descend  from  Oilioll  Oluim,  in  another  class;  all  the  saints  that 
descend  from  Cathair  Mor,  King  of  Leinster,  in  another  class; 
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LECT.  VIII.  and  so  on,  throughout  the  four  provinces.  Festival  days,  and 
TheSuccE  ^  ^^^^  historical  notes,  are  added  to  some  of  them. 
sroN  OF  THE  The  poem  from  which  this  list  of  saints  has  been  drawn  is 
ascribed,  in  the  preface,  to  Aengus  CeilS  JDS  (or  the  Culdee) ; 
but  this  must  be  a  mistake,  as  the  composition  of  this  poem  is 
totally  inferior  in  style,  vigour,  and  purity  of  diction,  to  any 
other  piece  or  fragment  of  the  metrical  compositions  of  that 
remarkable  man  that  has  come  down  to  our  time.  It  is  remark- 
able, hoAvever,  that  although  Michael  O'Clery  in  the  preface 
ascribes  this  poem  to  Aengus,  yet,  when  we  come  to  where  it 
commences  in  the  book,  we  find  JEochaidh  O'Cleircein  set 
down  as  the  author  of  it.  This  writer  flourished  in  a.d.  1000, 
or  two  hundred  years  later  than  Aengus.  The  poem  certainly 
belongs  to  this  period,  and  appears  to  have  been  founded  on 
Aengus's  prose  tract  on  the  pedigrees  of  the  Irish  saints ;  and 
whether  O'Clery  fell  into  a  mistake  in  ascribing  it  to  Aengus, 
or  whether  Maurice  O'Gorman,  the  transciiber  of  the  present 
copy,  committed  a  blunder,  we  have  here  now  no  means  of 
ascertaining. 

The  book  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is  a  small  octavo,  of 
370  pages,  in  two  volumes,  and  would  make  about  200  pages 
of  O'Donovan's  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 

The  Book  OF  The  Leahliav  GahJidla,  or  "  Book  of  Invasions"  (or  "  Con- 
iMVAsioNs.  quests"), — the  third  of  those  alluded  to  by  Colgan, — is  perhaps 
the  most  important  of  the  three.  It  contains  an  ample  record 
of  those  traditions  of  the  successive  early  colonizations  of  Ire- 
land, which,  in  the  most  ancient  times,  appear  to  have  been  re- 
garded as  true  history,  but  which  were  not  inserted  at  length  in 
the  Annals  of  Donegall.  Upon  the  authenticity  of  these  tradi- 
tions, or  ancient  records  (if,  indeed,  they  have  come  down  to  us 
in  the  form  in  which  they  really  were  believed  two  tliousand 
years  ago),  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  any  discussion. 
The  object  of  the  O'Clery s  appears,  however,  to  have  been 
simply  to  collect  and  put  in  order  the  statements  they  found  in 
the  ancient  books ;  and,  as  before,  I  shall  let  the  Preface  and 
Address  of  the  author  of  the  "  Book  of  Invasions"  explain  that 
object  in  his  own  words. 

The  following  is  the  Dedication,  prefixed  to  his  Leahliar 
Gahhdla  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  LXXIII.]  : — 

"  I,  the  friar  Michael  O'Clery,  have,  by  permission  of  my 
superiors,  undertaken  to  purge  of  error,  rectify,  and  transcribe 
this  old  Chronicle  called  Leahhar  Gahhdla,  that  it  may  be  to 
the  glory  of  God,  to  the  honour  of  the  saints  and  the  kingdom 
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of  Erinn,  and  to  the  welfare  of  my  own  soul.  Tliis  under-  lect.  vii 
taking  I  could  not  accomplish  without  the  assistance  of  other 
chroniclers  at  some  fixed  abode.  Upon  communicating  my  in- 1^^^  *^"^  ^ 
tention  to  thee,  O !  Brien  Roe  Maguire,  Lord  of  Enniskillen 
[Inis  Cethlionri],  the  first  of  the  race  of  Odhar  who  received 
tliat  title  (which  thou  didst  from  his  Majesty  Charles,  King  of 
England,  France,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  on  the  21st  of  January, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  Christ  1627,  and  the  third  year  of  the 
king's  reign),  thou  didst  take  in  hand  to  assist  me  to  commence 
and  conclude  my  undertaking,  because  thou  didst  deem  it  a  pity 
to  leave  in  oblivion  and  unencouraged  a  work  which  would  exalt 
the  honour  of  thine  own  ancestors,  as  well  as  of  the  saints,  nobles, 
and  history  of  Erinn  in  general.  After  having,  then,  received 
thine  assistance,  I  myself,  and  the  chroniclers  whom,  by  tlie 
permission  of  the  Church,  I  selected  as  assistants,  viz.,  Fearfeasa 
O'Mulconry,  Cucoigry  O'Clery ,  Cucoigry  O'Duigenan,  and  thine 
own  chief  chronicler,  Gillapatrick  OLuinin^  went,  a  fortnight 
before  Allhallow-tide,  to  the  convent  of  Lisgoole,  in  the  diocese 
of  Clogher,  in  Fermanagh,  and  we  remained  there  together  until 
the  following  Christmas,  by  which  time  we  had  succeeded  in 
completing  our  undertaking,  under  thy  assistance,  Lord  Maguire. 

"  On  the  22nd  day  of  October,  the  corrections  and  comple- 
tion of  this  Book  of  Invasions  were  commenced,  and  on  the 
22nd  of  December  the  transcription  w^as  completed  in  the  con- 
vent of  the  friars  aforesaid,  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of 
King  Charles  over  England,  France,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1631. 

"  Thine  affectionate  friend,  Brother  Michael  O'Clery". 

The  Preface,  or  Address  to  the  Reader,  follows  [see  original 
in  Appendix  No.  LXXIV.] : — 

"It  appeared  to  certain  of  the  people,  and  to  me,  the  poor 
simple  friar  Michael  O'Clery  from  Tirconnell,  one  of  the  native 
friars  of  the  convent  of  Donegall,  whose  inheritance  it  is  from 
my  ancestors  to  be  a  chronicler,  that  it  would  be  a  charity  for 
some  one  of  the  men  of  Erinn  to  purify,  compile,  and  re-write 
the  ancient  honoured  Chronicle  which  is  called  the  Book  of  In- 
vasions, for  these  reasons.  The  first  reason :  My  superiors  hav- 
ing charged  me  to  collect  the  Lives  and  Genealogies  of  the 
Saints  of'  Erinn  from  all  places  in  which  I  could  find  them 
throu<^hout  Erinn,  after  having  done  this,  I  selected  associate 
chroniclers  to  adjust,  purify,  and  WTite  as  much  as  I  could  find 
of  this  history  of  the  saints,  as  well  as  the  succession  of  the  mo- 
narchs  of  Erinn,  to  whom  the  pedigrees  of  the  saints  are  carried 
up,  as  may  be  seen  in  tlie  book  in  wliich  they  are  written.  After 
tluit,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  work  of  which  I  liave  spoken 
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LECT.  VIII.  was  incomplete  witliout  correcting  and  writing  tlie  Book  of  In- 
Tiie  Book  op  ^^^^^^^^s  abcadj  mentioned,  because  it  is  the  original  fountain  of 
ixv.vsioNs.    the  history  of  the  saints  and  kings  of  Erinn,  of  her  nobles  and 
her  people. 

"  Another  reason  too :  I  was  aware  that  men,  learned  in  Latin 
and  in  English,  had  commenced  to  translate  this  Chronicle  of 
Erinn  from  the  Gacdhlic  into  these  languages  that  we  have 
spoken  of,  and  that  they  had  not  so  profoimd  a  knowledge  of  the 
Gaedhlic  as  that  they  could  put  the  hard  and  the  soft  parts  of 
the  said  book  together  without  ignorance  or  error;  and  I  felt 
that  the  translation  which  they  would  make  must  (for  want  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  Gaedhlic)  become  an  eternal  reproach  and 
disgrace  to  all  Erinn,  and  particularly  so  to  her  chroniclers.  It 
was  for  these  reasons  that  I  undertook,  with  the  permission  of 
my  superiors,  to  purify  and  compile  this  book,  and  to  collect  for 
it,  from  other  books,  all  that  was  wanting  to  it  in  history  and  in 
other  learning,  as  much  as  we  could,  according  to  the  space  of 
time  which  we  had  to  write  it. 

"  The  chroniclers  who  were  with  us  for  this  purpose,  and  for 
purifying  the  book,  were,  Fearfeasa  O'Mulconry,  from  the 
County  of  Roscommon ;  Cucoigry  O'Clery,  from  Bally  Clery,  in 
the  County  of  Donegall;  Cucoigry  O'Dulgenann,  from  Bally- 
Coilltifoghair,  in  the  County  of  Leitrim ;  and  Giollapatrick 
CLuinin,  from  Ai'd  Ui  Liiijiiji,  in  the  Comity  of  Fermanagh. 

"  It  is  right  that  you  should  know  that  it  was  ancient  writers 
of  remote  times,  and  commemorating  elders  of  great  age,  that 
preserved  the  history  of  Erinn  in  chronicles  and  books  in  suc- 
cession, from  the  period  of  the  Deluge  to  the  time  of  St.  Patrick, 
who  came  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  oi  Laeghaire  mac  Neill, 
monarch  of  Erinn,  to  plant  religion  and  devotion  in  her ;  when 
he  blessed  Erinn,  men  and  boys,  women  and  girls,  and  built 
numerous  churches  and  towns  throughout  the  land. 

"  Saint  Patrick,  after  all  this,  invited  unto  him  the  most 
illustrious  authors  of  Erinn  at  that  period,  to  preserve  the  chroni- 
cles, synchronisms,  and  genealogies  of  every  colony  that  had 
taken  possession  of  Erinn,  down  to  that  period.  Those  that 
he  invited  unto  him,  at  that  time,  were  Kos;  Duhhthach^  the 
son  of  Ua  Lugliair;  Ferghus,  etc.  These  were  the  sustaining 
pillars  of  the  History  of  Erinn,  in  the  time  of  Saint  Patrick. 

"  St.  Cohim  Cille,  St.  Finnen  of  Cluain  lorard  [Clonard], 
and  St.  Comgall,  of  Beanncliuir  [Bangor,  in  the  Coimty  Down], 
and  the  other  saints  of  Erinn,  induced  the  authors  of  their  time 
to  perpetuate  and  amplify  the  history  and  synchronisms  exist- 
ing in  their  day.  It  was  so  done  at  their  request.  The  authors 
of  the  period  of  these  saints,  as  is  manifest  in  the  latter  part  of 
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Eochaidh  O'Flinn's  poem,  were,  Fiontain,  the  son  of  Bochna;  lect.  viii. 
Tuan,thG  son  of  Cairell,  son  oi'  ilfuiredhach  Aluinderg,  of  the  Dal  jj^gpo^,^  q, 
Fiatach;  and  Dalian  Forgaill^  the  illustrious  author  and  saint.       invasions. 

"  The  histories  and  synchronisms  of  Erinn  were  written  and 
tested  in  the  presence  of  these  illustrious  saints,  as  is  manifest  in 
the  great  books  which  were  named  after  the  saints  themselves, 
and  from  their  great  churches ;  for  there  was  not  an  illustrious 
church  in  Erinn  that  had  not  a  great  book  of  history  named 
from  it,  or  from  the  saint  who  sanctified  it.  It  would  be  easy, 
too,  to  know,  from  the  books  which  the  saints  "(vrote,  and  the 
songs  of  praise  which  they  composed  in  Gaedhlic,  that  they  them- 
selves, and  their  churches,  were  the  centres  of  the  true  know- 
ledge, and  the  archives  and  homes  of  the  manuscripts  of  the 
authors  of  Erinn,  in  the  olden  times. 

"Sad  evil!  short  was  the  time  until  dispersion  and  decays 
overtook  the  churches  of  the  saints,  their  relics,  and  their  books ; 
for  there  is  not  to  be  found  of  them  now,  but  a  small  remnant, 
that  has  not  been  carried  away  into  distant  countries  and  foreign 
nations ;  carried  away  so  that  their  fate  is  not  known  from  that 
time  hither. 

"  Tlie  Books  of  Invasions  which  were  present  [i.e.^  which 
we  had  by  us],  at  the  writing  of  these  Conquests  of  Erinn, 
were,  the  Book  of  Bally  Mulconry,  which  Maurice,  the  son 
of  Paidin  O'Mulconry,  transcribed  out  of  the  Leahhar-na- 
h-Uidhre^  which  was  w^ritten  at  Cluainmicnois  in  Saint  Ciaran's 
time ;  the  Book  of  Bally  Clery,  which  was  -wi-itten  in  the  time 
of  MelsheacJdainn  3Idr,  the  son  of  Domnall  [kinfr  of  Ireland, 
who  began  his  reign  in  the  year  979]  ;  the  Book  of  the  O'Dui- 
genanns,  from  Seanchua  in  Tirerill,  and  which  is  called  the 
Book  of  Glenn-da-locha ;  and  the  Book  of  the  Ua  Chonghail; 
together  with  other  Books  of  Invasions  and  history,  beside  them. 

"  The  sum  of  the  matters  to  be  found  in  the  following  book 
is  the  taking  of  Erinn  by  [the  Lady]  Ceasair;  the  taking  by 
Partholan;  the  taking  by  Nemedh;  the  taking  by  the  Firbolgs ; 
the  taking  by  the  Tuatha  De  Danann;  the  taking  by  the  sons 
of  Aliledh  [or  Miletius]  ;  and  their  succession  down  to  the  mo- 
narch ^felsIieacJdainn,  or  Malachy  the  Great  [who  died  in  1022] . 

"  We  have  declined  to  speak  of  the  Creators  first  order,  of 
the  created  things,  the  heavens,  the  angels,  time,  and  the  irrcat 
uncreated  mass  out  of  which  the  four  elements  were  formed,  by 
the  Divine  will  alone,  in  the  six  days  work,  w4th  all  the  animals 
that  inhabit  the  land,  the  water,  and  the  air;  because  it  is  to 
divhies  that  it  belongs  to  speak  of  these  things,  and  because  we 
have  not  deemed  any  of  these  things  to  be  necessary  to  our  work, 
with  God's  help.     It  is  with  men  and  time  only  that  we  deem 
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LECT.  VIII.  it  proper  to  begin  our  work^*'\  that  is  to  say,  from  the  creation 
Th  B  OK  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  man,  Adam,  whose  descendants,  our  ancestors,  we 
Invasions,  shall  foUow  in  the  direct  line,  generation  after  generation,  to 
the  conclusion  of  this  undertaking,  with  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Malachy  the  Great,  son  of  Domnall,  who  was  the  last  undis- 
puted king  of  Erinn  within  herself;  and  we  have  proceeded, 
in  this  work,  upon  the  authority  of  the  Gaedlilic  chroniclers  who 
have  preceded  us ;  and  we  have  adoj^ted  the  rule  of  computation 
of  the  ages,  as  they  have  been  found  in  the  well- attested  faithful 
archives  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  For  it  is  founded  upon  the 
authority  and  faithfulness  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  we  shall 
show  below  how  link  by  link  this  rule  of  computation  fixes  the 
course  of  ages,  in  point  and  in  perfection,  from  Adam  to  the 
birth  of  Christ  down,  and  down  again  to  the  departure  of  the 
sovereignty  from  our  nobles,  as  it  was  willed  by  God.  We 
give  the  computation  of  the  Septuagint  for  the  first  four  ages 
of  the  world,  together  with  the  computation  which  the  intelli- 
gent and  learned  men  who  followed  them  applied  to  the  ages 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  till  the  birth  of  Christ,  which 
they  divided  into  five  parts — namely,  from  Adam  to  the  Deluge, 
2,242  years;  from  the  Deluge  to  Abraham,  942  years;  from 
Abraham  to  Da^dd,  940  years ;  from  David  to  the  Captivity,  485 
years ;  and  from  the  Bondage  to  the  Birth  of  Christ,  590  years. 
"  The  reason  that  we  have  followed  the  authorities  who 
follow  the  Septuagint  is,  because  they  add  the  fifth  age  to  their 
ages,  and,  by  so  doing,  they  fill  up  the  period  of  5,199  years, 
from  the  creation  of  Adam  to  the  birth  of  Christ.  Among  the 
autliors  who  follow  the  Septuagint,  in  the  first  four  ages,  are, 
Eusebius,  who,  in  his  chronicle,  computes  from  the  creation  of 
Adam  to  the  birth  of  Christ  to  be  5,199  years.  Orosius,  in 
the  first  chapter  of  his  first  book,  says,  that  there  are  from 
Adam  to  Abraham  3,184  years;  from  Abraham  to  the  birth  of 
Christ,  2,015  years,  which  make  up  the  same  number.  These 
were  two  illustrious  and  wise  Christian  historians.  Saint 
Jerome  said  also,  in  his  Epistle  to  Titus,  that  6,000  years  of 
the  world's  age  had  not  been  then  completed.  Saint  Augustine, 
in  the  tenth  epistleof  his  twelfth  book  of  the  City  of  God,  says, 
that  the  time  from  the  creation  of  man  to  that  time  counts  six 
thousand  years.  Both  these  are  said  to  agree  with  the  prece- 
ding authorities  in  the  same  enumeration  of  5,199  years  from 
Adam  to  the  birth  of  Christ.  Another  authority  for  the  same 
fact  is  the  Roman  Martyrology,  which   asserts  that  the  full 

(^1)  The  custom  of  the  compilers  of  the  older  Books  of  Invasions  was  always 
to  commence  witli  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation.  It  is  to  this  that 
O'Clery  alludes,  in  explaining  his  departure  from  this  ancient  usage  of  his 
profession. 
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amount  of  the  ages  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  birth  lect.  vm. 
of  Christ  was  5,199  years".  _.    ,, 

'  J  TJie  Hook  of 

iKVASlOXe. 

The  Preface  ends  here,  and  is  followed  by  the  certificates  of 
tlie  assistant  compilers  of  the  work,  with  the  approbations, 
respectively,  of  Father  Francis  Mac  Craith,  Guardian  of  the 
Convent  of  Lisgoole,  where  the  work  was  compiled  (dated  the 
22nd  day  of  December,  1631),  and  of  Carbry  Mac  ^gan,  of 
Bally  Mac  iEgan,  in  the  County  of  Tipperary  (the  31st  of 
August,  1031). 

The  original  of  this  valuable  book  is  now  in  the  collection  of 
Lord  Ashburnham,  and  there  is  a  good  copy  of  it  in  Trinity 
College  Library  [H.  1.  12.].  There  is  a  fine  paper  copy  of  it 
in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  made  by  Cucoigry  O'Clery,  evi- 
dently for  himself,  but  it  wants  the  whole  prefatory  matter 
[No.  33.  4.].  This  book  is  a  small  quarto  of  245  pages,  closely 
and  beautifully  written,  and  equal  to  about  400  pages  of  O'Dono- 
van's  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 

Of  the  ancient  "  Books  of  Invasions",  mentioned  by  O'Clery 
as  having  been  used  in  the  compilation  of  this  book,  we  know 
of  none  at  present  existing  but  Leahhar-na-h-Uidhre^  which 
contains  now  but  a  small  fragment  of  the  Book  of  Invasions. 
There  are,  however,  copies  of  the  tract  preserved  in  the  Books 
of  Leinster  and  Lecain,  and  a  slightly  imperfect  copy  in  the 
Book  of  Ballymote. 

The  other  Irish  Avorks  compiled  or  transcribed  by  Brother  jj^^,  ^^-^^^j. 
Michael  O'Clery,  and  of  the  existence  of  which  Ave  ai'e  awarCj  ^y."^|^^  °^ 
are  the  following,  now  in  the  Burgimdian  Library  at  Brussels :  bciery. 

1.  A  volume  of  Lives  of  Irish  Saints,  compiled  and  written 
by  him  in  the  year  1628. 

2.  Another  large  volume  of  the  Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints, 
compiled  and  written  in  the  year  1629. 

3.  A  volume  of  Poems  on  the  O'Donnells  of  Donegall.  [These 
three  books  I  have  never  seen.]^^^^ 

4.  A  volume  containing  many  ancient  and  rare  Irish  Histo- 
rical Poems,  together  with  the  important  Tract  known  as  the 
Wars  with  tlie  Danes.  This  volume  was  borrowed  (Avith  the  libe- 
ral sanction  of  the  Belgian  Government),  a  few  years  ago,  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  S.F.T.C.D.,  for  Avhom  I  made  a  perfect  copy  of  it. 

5.  The  Skeleton  Martyrology  of  Donegall  [Avhich  I  have 
seen]. 

<*"  Since  the  delivery  of  this  lecture,  the  Brehon  Law  Coraniissioners  borrowed 
these  tliree  books,  in  the  suunner  of  185G;  and  I  have  road,  and  had  several 
extracts  made  from  them. 
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LECT.  VIII.      6.  The  Perfect  Marty rology  of  Donegall,  full  of  important 

The  otiier     ^^^^^s  and  additions.     This  volume  was  also  borrowed  by  Dr. 

Works  of      Todd,  and  of  this  too  I  made  for  him  a  perfect  copy. 

b'ciery.  7.  A  large  volume  containing,  firstly,  a  collection  of  very  cu- 

rious and  important  ancient  forms  of  prayer,  and  several  religious 
poems.  It  contains  also  a  good  copy  of  the  Felire^  or  Festology 
of  Aengus  Ceile  JJo  (or  the  Culdee),  as  well  as  copies  of  the 
Martyrologies  of  Tamlilacht  [Tallaght]  and  of  Marianus Gorman. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Festology  or  Martyrology  of  Aengus, 
no  part  of  the  contents  of  this  most  important  book  was  to  be 
found  in  Ireland,  until  this  also  was  obtained  for  a  short  time 
from  the  Belgian  Government  by  the  same  distinguished  gentle- 
man, and  I  have  made  a  copy  of  it  for  him. 

And  here,  while  on  the  one  hand  I  feel  bound  to  express  the 
strong  and  grateful  sense  every  Irish  archoeologist  and  historian 
must  feel  of  the  enlightened  liberality  thus  exhibited  by  the 
Belgian  Government  (affording  so  very  marked  a  contrast  to 
the  conduct  of  the  English  public  authorities  in  such  cases,  as 
well  as  to  that  of  English  private  owners  of  manuscript  works 
of  this  kind),  let  me  not  omit  to  remark  upon  the  example 
which  Dr.  Todd's  conduct  suggests  to  all  Irislimen,  and  parti- 
cularly to  those  who  are  CatliQlics.  For  in  this  instance,  as  in- 
deed in  others  too  in  which  Dr.  Todd  was  concerned,  you  have 
an  example  of  a  Protestant  gentleman,  a  clergyman  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Protestant  University  of 
Dublin,  casting  away  from  liim  all  the  iniworthy  prejudices  of 
creed,  caste,  and  position,  with  which,  unfortunately,  too  many 
of  his  class  are  filled  to  overflowing,  and,  like  a  true  scholar  and 
a  man  of  enlarged  mind  and  understanding,  endeavouring  to 
recover  for  his  native  country  as  much  of  her  long-lost  and 
widely  dispersed  ancient  literary  remains  as  he  can;  and  this 
too,  I  may  add,  at  an  expense  of  time  and  money  which  few,  if 
any,  in  these  very  utilitarian  times,  are  found  disposed  to  incur. 
To  my  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Laurence  Waldron,  M.P.,  of 
Ballybrack,  in  the  County  of  Dublin,  is  due  the  first  discovery 
of  the  important  collection  of  Irish  MSS.  at  Brussels,  about  the 
year  1844.  He  was  the  first  that  examined  (at  my  request)  the 
Burgundian  Library,  and  he  brought  me  home  tracings  and  de- 
scriptions of  great  accuracy  and  of  deep  interest.  These  tracings 
I  placed  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Todd,  with  a  request  that  he  would 
take  an  opportunity  to  make  a  more  minute  examination  of  the 
MSS.  Mr.  Samuel  Bindon,  however,  having  heard  of  their 
existence,  and  having  occasion  to  spend  some  time  at  Brussels 
in  the  year  1846,  made  an  examination  of  them,  and  afterwards 
compiled  a  short  catalogue  of  them,  which  he  published  on  his 
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return  home,  and  which  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  before  lect.  vnj. 
a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  on  the  10th  of  May,  1847.  ^.^^^^^ 

Dr.  Todd  himself,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  F.T.C.D.,  both  o'cierj-Mss. 
visited  Brussels  shortly  afterwards,  and  each  of  them  brought '"  ^  ^''""^ 
home  yet  more  ample  and  accurate  reports  of  those  newly-dis- 
covered literary  treasures.  Still,  however,  no  competent  person 
has  had  time  enough  to  make  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  collec- 
tion. May  I  hope  that  it  is  reserved  for  the  Catholic  University 
to  accomplish  an  object  so  desirable  and  so  peculiarly  congenial 
to  a  young  institution  which  aims  to  be  a  truly  national  one  ? 


8 

Glossaries. 


To  return  from  this  digression.  Besides  the  above  important  of  Micimei 
compilations  of  the  learned  and  truly  patriotic  friar  iNIichael  Qio^g^r- 
O'Clery,  he  compiled  in  the  Irish  college  in  Louvain,  and  pub- 
lished in  that  city  in  the  year  1643,  a  glossary  of  ancient  and 
almost  obsolete  Irish  words  of  great  interest  and  value,  not  only 
at  that  period,  but  even  still.  And,  as  no  description  of  mine 
could  be  as  accurate  or  satisfactory  as  that  of  the  author  himself, 
I  shall,  as  before,  give  you  a  literal  translation  of  the  title  page, 
and  the  valuable  prefatory  address  to  the  Bishop  of  Elphinn, 
wlio  belonged  liimself,  it  appears,  to  the  same  Franciscan  Order. 
The  work  is  entitled: 

"  A  new  Vocabulary  or  Glossary,  in  which  are  explained  some 
part  of  tlie  difficult  words  of  the  Gacdhlic,  written  in  alphabe- 
tical order,  by  the  poor  rude  friar  Michael  O'Clery,  of  the  Order 
of  Saint  Francis,  in  the  College  of  the  Irish  friars  at  Louvain, 
and  printed  by  authority  in  the  year  1643".  [See  original  in 
Appendix  No.  LXXV.] 

The  Dedication  is  as  follows  [see  same  App.]  : — 

"  To  my  honoured  lord  and  friend,  Baothghalach  [Latinized 
Boetius]  Mac  ^gan,  Bishop  o{  Ail  jinn  [Elphinn]. 

"  Here  is  presented  to  you,  my  lord,  a  small  gleaning  of  the 
hard  words  of  our  native  tongue,  collected  out  of  many  of  the 
ancient  books  of  our  country,  and  explained  according  to  the 
understanding  and  glosses  of  the  chief  authors  of  our  country 
in  the  latter  times,  to  Avhom  the  explanation  of  the  ancient 
Gaedliilg  peculiarly  belonged. 

"  I  know  not  in  our  comitry  many  to  whom  this  gleaning 
should  be  first  offered  before  yourself  And  it  is  not  alone  be- 
cause that  our  [conventual]  habit  is  the  same  (a  reason  which  would 
otherwise  be  sufficient  to  point  our  attention  to  you  above  all 
others),  that  has  moved  us  to  make  you  the  patron  of  this  book,  but 
along  with  that,  and  especially  because  of  your  own  excellence, 
and  the  hereditary  attachment  of  your  family  to  this  profession. 
And  lurther  that  a  man  of  your  name  and  surname,  Baothghalach 
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LECT.  VIII.  Ruadh  [Boetlus  the  Red]  Mac  iEgan,  is  one  of  the  chief  autho- 
Of  Michael  ^"i^i^s  whom  wc  follow  in  the  explanation  of  the  words  which 
ocierys      ai'c  treated  of  in  this  book. 

"  We  have  not,  however,  desired  more  than  to  give  a  Httle 
knowledge  to  those  who  are  not  well  versed  in  their  mother 
tongue,  and  to  excite  the  more  learned  to  supply  such  another 
work  as  this,  but  on  a  better  and  larger  scale". 

After  this  Dedication  follows  the  Preface,  or  Addi'css  to  the 
reader  [Appendix,  No.  LXXVI.]  : — 

"  Let  the  reader  who  desires  to  read  this  little  work,  know 
fovu'  things :  the  first  is,  that  we  have  not  set  down  any  word 
of  explanation  or  gloss  of  the  hard  words  of  our  mother  tongue, 
but  the  words  which  we  found  with  other  persons,  as  explained 
by  the  most  competent  and  learned  masters  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  difficult  words  of  the  Gaedlilic  in  our  own  days.  Among 
these,  more  particularly,  were  Boetius  Roe  \_liuadli]  Mac  jJEgan, 
Torna  O'Mulconry,  Lughaidh  O'Clery^  and  Maelseachlainn  'the 
moody'  O'Mulconry.  And  though  each  of  these  was  an  accom- 
plished adept,  it  is  Boetius  Roe  that  we  have  followed  the  most, 
because  it  was  from  him  we  ourselves  received,  and  we  have 
found  written  with  others  the  explanations  of  the  words  of 
which  we  treat.  And,  besides,  because  he  was  an  illustrious 
and  accomplished  scholar  in  this  [the  antiquarian]  profession, 
as  is  manifest  in  the  character  which  the  other  scholar  before 
mentioned,  Lughaidh  O'Clery,  gave  of  him  after  his  death,  as 
may  be  found  in  these  verses : — 

"  Athairne,  the  father  of  learning, 

Dalian  Forgaill,  the  prime  scholar. 

To  compare  with  him  in  intelligence  would  be  unjust. 

Nor  Neide,  the  profound  in  just  laws. 

"  Obscure  history,  the  laws  of  the  ancients. 

The  occult  language  of  the  poets ; 

He,  in  a  word,  to  our  knowledge, 

Had  the  power  to  explain  and  analyze,  etc. 

"  We  have  known  able  professors  of  this  science,  and  even  m 
the  latter  times,  such  as  the  late  John  O'Mulconry  [of  Ardchoill, 
in  the  County  of  Clare] ,  the  chief  teacher  in  history  of  those  we 
have  already  named,  and  indeed  of  all  the  men  of  Erinn  like- 
wise in  his  own  time;  and  Flann,  the  son  of  Cairbrey  Mac 
^gan  [of  Lower  Ormond  in  Tipperary],  who  still  lives;  and 
many  more  that  we  do  not  enumerate.  But  because  we  do  not 
happen  to  have  at  this  side  of  the  sea,  where  we  are  in  exile, 
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tlic  ancient  books  which  they  glossed,  except  a  few,  we  could  lect.  vm. 
not  follow  their  explanation  but  to  a  small  extent.  or  Mithaei 

"  In  the  second  place,  be  it  known  to  you,  O  reader !  that  ^^^l^^^^^ 
the  difficult  ancient  books,  to  which  the  ancient  authors  put 
glosses,  and  from  which  we  have  taken  the  following  words, 
with  the  farther  explanation  of  the  parties  mentioned  above, 
who  taught  in  these  latter  times,  were :  the  Amhra,  [or  Elegy]  on 
the  death  of  Saint  Colum  Cille;  the  Agallamh,  or  Dialogue  of 
the  two  Sages ;  the  Felire^  or  Festology  of  the  Saints ;  the  Mar  • 
tyrology  of  Marianus  O'Gorman;  the  Liber  Hymnorum,  or 
Book  of  Hymns ;  the  Glossary  of  the  (Tripartite)  Life  of  Saint 
Patrick ;  an  ancient  Scripture  on  vellum ;  and  a  certain  old  paper 
book,  in  which  many  hard  words  were  found,  with  their  expla- 
nations ;  the  glossary  called  Fonts  Focail  (or,  '  The  True  Know- 
ledge of  Words')  ;  and  the  other  glossary,  called  Deirhsldiir  don 
Eagna  an  Eigse  (or,  '  Poetry  is  the  Sister  of  Wisdom').  And, 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  book  from  that  out,  w^e  received  the 
explanation  from  the  before-mentioned  Boetius. 

"  Be  it  known  to  the  reader,  thirdly,  that  wc  have  only  de- 
sired, when  proposing  to  write  this  little  work,  to  give  but  a 
little  light  to  tlic  young  and  the  ignorant,  and  to  stinuilate  and 
excite  the  professors  and  men  of  knowledge  to  produce  a  work 
similar  to  this,  but  on  a  better  and  larger  scale.  And  the  reason 
why  we  have  not  followed  at  length  many  of  the  various  mean- 
ings which  poets  and  professors  give  to  many  of  these  w^ords,  is, 
because  that  it  is  to  the  professors  themselves  it  more  particu- 
larly belongs,  and  the  people  in  general  are  not  in  as  great  need 
of  it,  as  they  are  in  need  of  assistance  to  read  and  understand 
the  ancient  books. 

"  Fourthly.  Be  it  known  to  the  young  people,  and  to  the 
ignorant,  who  desire  to  read  the  old  books  (which  is  not 
difncult  to  be  learned  of  our  country),  that  they  [the  old 
Avriters]  seldom  care  to  write  '  the  slender  with  the  broad,  and 
the  broad  with  the  slender'  [as  required  by  an  ancient  ortho- 
graphical rule] ;  and  that  they  very  rarely  put  the  aspirate  h 
upon  the  consonants,  as  in  the  cases  of  h,  c,  c?,/,  etc.,  and  also 
that  they  seldom  put  the  long  dash  [or  accent]  over  the  words 
[or  vowels].  Some  of  the  consonants,  too,  are  often  written  the 
one  for  the  other,  such  as  c  for  ^,  and  t  for  d.  The  following 
arc  a  few  specimens  of  words  by  which  this  will  be  understood : 
clog  is  the  same  as  doc;  ogad  is  the  same  as  agat;  beag  is  the 
same  as  heac;  codlad  is  the  same  as  cotlad;  ard  is  the  same  as 
arty  etc.  Very  often,  too,  ae  is  put  for  ao;  ai  for  aoi;  and  oi 
for  aoi.  As  an  example  of  this :  acdh  is  often  written  for  aodh; 
and  cael  is  the  same  as  caol;  and  haoi  and  hot  are  the  same  as 

12 
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LECT.  VIII.  hai.      E  is  often  written  for  a  in  the  old  books,  sucli  as  die^ 
wliicli  is  the  same  as  dia^  and  cia  the  same  as  c^e". 

This  vahiable  preface  closes  with  a  few  examples  of  con- 
tractions, which  are  intelligible  only  to  the  eye  [see  Appendix, 
No.  LXXVIL] 

These  are  all  the  works  I  know  of  by  Michael  O'Clery. 

Of  the  writings  of  Conaire  O'Clery ,  brother  of  Fathers  Ber- 

of  the  nardine  and  Michael,  and  who  transcribed  the  chief  part  of  the 

conaiH  and  fair  copy  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  now  in  the  Royal 

oS§.^      Irish  Academy,  I  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  any 

trace  beyond  his  part  in  that  work. 

In  the  beautiful  handwriting  of  Cucoigcriche  (Cucoigry  or 
Peregrine)  O'Clery,  we  have,  besides  his  part  of  the  Annals  of 
the  Four  Masters,  a  few  specimens  preserved  in  the  library  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy.     We  have : — 

1.  A  copy  (evidently  made  for  his  o^vn  use)  of  the  Leahhar 
Gahhdla,  or  Book  of  Conquests,  already  mentioned. 

2.  A  copy  of  the  topographical  poems  of  O'Dugan  and 
OHuidhrin^  together  with  some  other  ancient  historical  poems. 

3.  A  book  of  the  genealogies  and  pedigrees  of  the  great  Irish 
races,  as  also  of  the  Geraldines,  Butlers,  etc. 

In  the  volume  in  which  these  pieces  are  preserved,  the  last 
article  is  the  Last  Will  and  Testament  of  Cucoigry  O'Clery 
himself,  written  in  Gaedhlic,  in  his  usual  beautiful  hand,  on  a 
small  quarto  page  of  paper,  and  dated  at  Cuirr-na-Heillte^  in 
the  county  of  Mayo,  the  8th  of  February,  1664,  which  must 
have  been,  I  should  think,  some  ^yq  or  six  years  before  his  death. 

The  will  begins  in  the  usual  way:  "In  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost" ;  and  after  or- 
dering that  his  body  should  be  buried  in  the  Monastery  of 
Buirgheis  Umhaill^  or  in  whatever  other  consecrated  church  his 
friends  might  choose,  he  proceeds  to  bequeath  the  property 
most  dear  to  him  of  all  that  he  had  acquired  in  this  world, 
namely,  his  books,  to  his  two  sons,  Dermait  and  John,  to  be 
used  by  them  as  their  necessities  should  require.  And  he  di- 
rected that  the  books  should  be  equally  at  the  service  of  the 
children  of  his  brother  Cairhre,  with  a  charge  that  his  sons  and 
his  nephews  should  instruct  their  children  in  the  acquaintance 
and  use  of  these  books.  [See  the  original  of  this  will  in  the 
Appendix,  No.  LXXVIIL] 

He  appears  to  have  had  very  little  property  besides  to  leave 
his  sons,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  have  much  increased  it.  The 
last  recognized  member  of  his  descendants,  the  late  John  O'Clery, 
died  quite  a  young  man  in  Dublin  about  four  years  ago.     This 
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John  was  the  son  of  John  O'Clery,  who  was  many  years  gate-  lect.  vii 
clerk  at  the  gas  works  in  Great  Brunswiek  Street  in  this  city.      ^^ 
To  him  tlie  books  that  we  have  been  speaking  of  did  actually  writings  of 
come  down  by  lawful  descent ;  and,  having  brought  them  to  oS'nl'.^ 
Dublin  about  the  year  1817,  they  subsequently  passed  from 
his  hands  into  those  of  the  late  Edward  O'Reilly,  at  the  sale  of 
whose  books  they  were  fortunately  purchased  for  the  Library 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  by  Dr.  Petrie. 

With  his  other  literary  accomplishments,  hereditary  and  ac- 
quired, Cucoigry  O'Clery  appears  to  have  been  no  mean  adept 
in  the  poetic  art  of  his  country.  I  have  in  my  own  possession 
two  poems  written  by  him  a  short  time  before  his  death  for  some 
members  of  the  great  house  of  his  ancient  patrons,  the  O'Donnells 
of  Donegall.     [See  original  in  Appendix  No.  LXXIX.] 

The  lirst  of  these  is  a  poem  of  forty  quatrains,  addressed  to 
Torloch,  the  son  o^  Cathhliarr  [pron:  "  CafFar"]  O'Donnell.  It 
is  a  philosophical  and  religious  address  on  the  vanities  and  the 
flectmjf  difrnities  and  interests  of  the  world.  He  condoles  with 
O'Donnell  upon  the  fallen  fortunes  of  his  house,  and  the  dispersion 
of  his  family  and  people.  He  compliments  him  as  having,  after 
the  plantation  of  Ulster,  collected  about  him  a  body  of  his  o^\ti 
people,  and  having  visited  at  their  head  (during  tlie  Cromwellian 
wars)  all  parts  of  Ireland,  gaining  honour  and  emolument  with 
them  wherever  they  went,  during  the  space  of  fourteen  years ; 
and  that  then  only  he  permitted  them,  when  all  hope  of  success 
was  past,  to  submit  themselves  to  the  English  laAv,  and  so  dis- 
banded them  at  Port-Erne,  on  the  borders  of  their  own  ancient 
territory.  He  exhorts  the  aged  chieftain  and  warrior,  that  as  he 
had  been  granted  such  a  long  life  (being,  at  this  time,  over 
seventy  years  of  age),  he  should  now  dismiss  from  his  mind 
ambitious  aspirations,  and  should  rather  turn  it  to  devotion  and 
to  penance  for  his  sins.  He  says,  that  he  himself  will  be  the 
first  of  the  two  to  be  called  before  the  Heavenly  throne,  and 
that  this  is  his  last  literary  effort  and  gift  bestowed  upon  him  at 
the  close  of  his  life. 

Tlie  second  poem  is  a  poem  of  thirty-four  quatrains,  in 
answer  to  one  addressed  to  him  by  Calbhach  Ruadh  [Roc] 
O'Donnell.  O'Donnells  poem  appears  to  have  contained  a 
request  to  O'Clery  to  take  up  the  history  and  genealogies  of 
the  Tirconnell  race,  as  he  was  bound  to  do,  he  being  the  last 
of  their  hereditary  Seanchaidhe.  O'Donnell  complains,  too,  of 
his  having  been  driven  by  the  foreigners  out  of  ^layo,  where 
his  family  had  taken  refuge,  and  forced  to  seek  for  a  new  home 
ni  the  neighbourhood  o(  Cruachain^  in  the  County  Roscommon. 
In   OClery's    poem   the  poet   recommends   his    vouuix   friend 

"    \'l  B 
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LF.CT.  viTi.  O'Donnell  to  the  attention  of  his  own  learned  tutors,  the  O'Mul- 
Of  the         conrys  and  the  Olligginses  of  the  county  Roscommon,  who 
v^cicrys.       -yvill,  hc  assurcs  him,  extend  to  him  the  literary  homage  due  to 
liis  own  worth  and  to  the  well  earned  fame  of  his  family. 

Whatever  may  be  the  poetical  value  of  these  pieces  of  Cuco- 
gry  O'Clery,  they  certainly  are  not  wanting  in  a  clear  apprecia- 
tion of  the  shifting  of  the  scenes  in  this  imcertain  world,  and 
the  firmest  reliiifious  conviction  of  the  interference  of  an  All- 
gvuding  hand  in  their  direction.  As  specimens  of  the  writing 
of  one  of  our  last  literary  scholars,  they  cannot  fail  to  be  in- 
teresting. 

I  have  now  closed  what  I  had  prepared  to  say  to  you  about  the 
O'Clerys.  If  any  apology  were  necessary  for  my  having  dwelt 
so  long  upon  their  labours  and  themselves,  remember  that  I 
have  done  so  on  the  ground  of  theirs  being  the  last  and  greatest 
school  of  Irish  historians,  and  not  on  account  of  the  pecuhar 
authority  which,  of  itself,  every  record  and  assertion  of  such 
careful  and  critical  scholars  has  ever  since  been  held  to  bear, 
and  must  ever  continue  to  bear  with  it. 


LECTURE  IX. 

[Delivered  July  10,  1856.] 

Of  the  chief  existin/:^  Ancient  Books.  The  Lenhhar  na  h-  Uidhre.  The  "  Book 
of  Loinstcr".  The  "  Book  of  Ballymote".  The  MS.  commonly  called 
the  Lenhhar  Drear.  The  "Yellow  Book  of  LecabC\  The  "Book  of  Lecnin'\ 
Of  the  other  Books  and  ancient  MS8.  in  the  Libraries  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin ;  the  Koyal  Irish  Academy ;  and  elsewhere.  The  "  Book  of  Lis- 
raore".    The  MSS.  called  the  Brehon  Law  MSS. 

We  have  now  disposed  of  the  chief  national  Annals,  and  we 
have  noticed  the  other  historical  works  of  the  last  and  greatest 
of  the  annalists.  But,  though  in  some  respects,  undoubtedly, 
the  most  important,  the  compositions  we  have  been  considering 
form,  after  all,  but  a  small  portion  of  the  immense  mass  of  mate- 
rials which  exist  in  Irish  manuscripts  for  the  elucidation  of  our 
liistory. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  series  of  Lectures,  it  will  be  my 
duty  to  describe  to  you, — not  indeed  in  the  same  detail  with 
which  I  have  thouglit  it  right  to  deal  with  the  annahsts,  but  so 
as  to  make  you  understand,  generally  at  least,  their  nature, 
value,  and  extent, — the  vast  collections  of  Historic  Tracts 
which  our  great  IMS.  Hbraries  fortunately  possess ;  and  I 
shall  also  have  to  bring  under  your  notice  some  of  the  more 
important  of  those  pieces  which  have  come  down  to  us  in  the 
form  of  systematic  historical  compositions,  such  as  the  "Wars  of 
the  Danes",  the  "Boromean  Tribute",  etc. 

But,  before  I  do  this,  I  desire  to  complete,  in  the  first  place, 
that  part  of  my  design,  in  this  preparatory  course,  which  con- 
sists of  laying  before  you,  at  one  view,  the  larger  features  of  our 
existing  stock  of  materials  for  the  elucidation  of  early  Iiish 
history.  Accordingly,  it  is  my  intention,  before  passing  to  the 
consideration  of  the  interesting  pieces  which  record  for  us  the 
special  details  of  local  and  personal  history,  to  present  to  you 
the  outlines  of  the  nature  and  contents  of  the  cjreat  books  them- 
selves  in  which  not  only  all  these  Tracts  are  preserved,  but  also  the 
immense  niunber  of  Genealogies  in  which  the  names  and  tribes 
of  our  people  are  recorded  from  the  earliest  ages ;  books,  many 
of  which  are  themselves  the  sources  from  which  the  O'Clerys, 
and  other  annalists  before  them,  cbew  all  their  knowledge. 

fortunately,  of  these  great  books  we  have,  as  in  the  first 
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Lecture  you  have  been  shortly  informed,  many  still  remaining 
to  us,  in  perfect  preservation.     And  there  is  not  one  of  you  to 
whom  the  originals  themselves,  notwithstanding  the  wear  and 
tear  of  centuries,  may  not  easily  become  intelligible — so  beau- 
tifully was  the  scribe's  work  performed  in  early  days  in  Ireland 
— whenever  you  shall  be  disposed  to  devote  but  half  the  time 
to  the  study  of  the  noble  old  language  of  Erinn,  which  you 
devote  to  that  of  the  great  classic  tongues  of  other  ancient 
people.      A  visit  to  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
or  of  Trinity  College,  will,  however,  little  serve  to  make  you 
aware  of  the  vast  extent  of  the  treasures  which  lie  in  the  dark- 
written  musty-looking  old  books  you  are  shown  there  as  curi- 
osities, unless  you  shall  provide  yourselves  with  the  key  which 
some  acquaintance  with  their  characters  and  language  alone  will 
afford.      In  the  short  account,  therefore,  which  I  am  about  to 
lay  before  you,  of  the  great  vellum  books  and  MSS.  in  Dublin, 
I  shall  add,  in  every  case,  some  approximate  calculation  of  their 
length,  by  reference  to  the  number  of  pages  each  book  would 
fill,  if  printed  (the  Irish  text  alone)  in  large  quarto  volumes, 
such  as  those  of  O'Donovan's  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,    And 
when  you  have  heard  of  what  matter  the  contents  of  these  books 
consist,  and  reflect  upon  the  length  to  which,  if  printed  in  full, 
they  would  extend,  I  thiidc  you  will  agree  with  me  that  all  that 
I  have  said  upon  the  value  of  our  MS.  treasures  will,  on  better 
acquaintance  with  them,  be  found  to  fall  far  short  of  the  reality. 

The  first  of  these  ancient  books  that  merits  notice,  because  it 
is  the  oldest,  is  that  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Leabhar 
NA  H-UiDHRE,  or  the  Book  of  the  Dun  Cow,  to  which  I  have 
already  shortly  alluded  in  a  former  lecture.  Of  this  book,  so 
often  referred  to  in  Michael  O'Clery's  Prefaces,  we  have  now,  un- 
fortunately, but  afragment  remaining — a  fragment  which  consists, 
however,  of  138  folio  pages,  and  is  written  on  very  old  vellum. 

The  name  and  period  of  writing  the  book  of  which  it  is  a 
fragment,  might,  perhaps,  be  now  lost  for  ever,  if  the  curious 
history  of  the  book  itself  had  not  led  to,  and  in  some  degree  in- 
deed necessitated,  their  preservation.  All  that  we  know  about 
it  is  found  in  two  entries,  written  at  different  periods,  in  a  blank 
part  of  the  second  column  of  the  first  page  of  folio  35.  Of  the 
first  of  these  cuiious  entries,  the  following  is  a  literal  translation 
[See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  LXXX.]  :— 

"  Pray  for  Maelmuire^  the  son  of  Ceilechair,  that  is,  the  son  of 
the  son  of  Conn-ncMn-JBocht,  who  wrote  and  collected  this  book 
from  various  books.  Pray  for  Donnell,  the  son  of  Murtoch,  son 
of  Donnell,  son  of  Tadhg  [orTeig],  son  of  Brian,  son  of  An- 
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drcas,  son  of  Brian  Luiglineach^  son  of  Turloch  Mor  [or  the  lect.  ix. 
Great]  O'Conor.    It  was  this  Donnell  that  directed  the  renewal 
of  the  name  of  the  person  who  wrote  this  beautiful  book,  by  uhar'na 
Sigraidh  O'Cuirnin;  and  is  it  not  as  well  for  us  to  leave  our  "-^'^"i'^- 
blessinf  with  the  owner  of  this  book,  as  to  send  it  to  him  by  the 
mouth  of  any  other  person?    And  it  is  a  week  from  this  day  to 
Easter  Saturday,  and  a  week  from  yesterday  to  the  Friday  of 
the  Crucifixion;  and  [there  will  be]  two  Golden  Fridays  on 
that  Friday,  that  is,  the  Friday  of  the  festival  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  and  the  Friday  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  this  is 
greatly  wondered  at  by  some  learned  persons". 

The  following  is  the  translation  of  the  second  entry, — same 
];)age  and  column  [see  same  App.]  : — 

''  A  prayer  here  for  Aedli  RuadJt  [Hugh  the  Red-haired],  the 
son  of  Niall  Garbh  O'Donnell,  who  forcibly  recovered  this 
book  from  the  people  of  Connacht,  and  the  Leahliar  Gearr  [or 
Short  Book]  along  with  it,  after  they  had  been  away  from  us 
from  the  time  of  Catlial  Cxj  O'Conor  to  the  time  of  Kory  son  of 
Brian  [O'Conor]  ;  and  ten  lords  ruled  over  Carbury  [or  Sligo] 
between  them.  And  it  was  in  the  time  of  Conor,  the  son  of 
Hugh  O'Donnell,  that  they  were  taken  to  the  west,  and  this  is 
the  way  in  which  they  were  so  taken:  The  Short  Book,  in 
ransom  for  O'Doherty,  and  Leahhar  na  h-Uidhre  [that  is,  the 
present  book]  in  ransom  of  the  son  of  O'Donnell's  chief  family 
liistorian,  who  was  captured  by  Catlial^  and  carried  away  as  a 
})ledge ;  and  thus  they  [the  books]  were  away  from  the  Cenel 
Conaill  [or  O'Donnells]  from  the  time  of  Conor  [O'Donnell]  to 
the  [present]  time  of  Hugh". 

There  is  some  mistake  in  this  last  memorandum.  Conor,  the 
son  of  Hugh  O'Donnell,  in  whose  time  the  books  are  stated  here 
to  have  been  carried  into  Connaught,  was  slain  by  his  brother 
NiuU  in  the  vear  1342,  accordini^  to  the  Amials  of  the  Four 
Masters;  and  the  capture  of  John  O'Doherty  by  Catlial  ug 
O'Conor,  at  the  battle  of  Bally  shannon,  took  place  in  the  year 
135i).  The  proper  reading  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be,  that 
LeahJiar  na  h-Uidhre  passed  into  Connacht  first,  before  Conor 
O'DonncU's  death  in  1342,  and  that  the  Leahhar  Gearr,  or 
Short  Book,  was  given  in  ransom  for  O'Doherty  in  1359 ;  Conor 
O'Donnelfs  reign  covering  both  periods,  as  the  writer  does  not 
seem  to  recognize  the  reign  of  the  fratricide  Niall. 

The  following  passage  from  the  Annals  of  the  Foiu'  Mastera 
will  make  this  last  entry  more  intelligible,  and  show  that  it  was 
made  in  Doni^aall  hi  the  vear  1470  [see  original  in  Appendix, 
No.  LXXXl.J  :— 

"  A.D.  1470.     The  Castle  of  Sligo  was, taken,  after  ;v  long 
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LECT.  IX.  siege,  by  O'Donnell,  that  is,  Hugh  the  Red-haired,  from  Don- 
ThuiKx-  ^^^^'  ^^^  ^^^  of  Eoghan  O'Conor.  On  this  occasion  he  obtained 
BMAUNA  all  that  he  demanded  by  way  of  reparation,  besides  receiving 
tokens  of  submission  and  tribute  from  Lower  Connacht.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  too  that  lie  recovered  the  book  called  Leahhar 
Gearr  [or  the  Short  Book],  and  another,  Leabliar  na  h-UidhrS, 
as  well  as  the  chairs  of  Donnell  6g  [O'Donnell],  which  had  been 
carried  thither  in  the  time  of  John,  the  son  of  Conor,  son  of 
Hugh,  son  of  Donnell  6g  O'Donnell". 

In  reference  to  the  first  entry,  it  must  have  been  made  while 
the  book  was  in  Connacht,  and  by  Sigraidh  CCuirnin^  who 
was,  according  to  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  a  learned 
poet  of  Briefney,  and  died  in  the  year  1347 ;  and  he  must  have 
made  the  entry  in  the  year  1345,  as  that  was  the  only  year  at 
this  particular  period  in  which  Good  Friday  happened  to  fall 
on  the  festival  of  the  Annunciation,  or  the  25th  of  March.  This 
fact  is  further  borne  out  by  an  entry  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters,  which  records  that  Conor  O'Donnell,  chief  of  Tircon- 
nell,  died  in  the  year  1342,  after  a  reign  of  nine  years;  and  we 
have  seen  from  the  entry,  that  it  was  in  his  time  that  this  book 
must  have  been  carried  into  Connacht.  According  to  the  same 
Annals,  Donnell,  the  son  of  Murtach  O'Conor,  died  in  the 
year  1437,  by  whose  direction  O'Cuirnin  renewed  the  name  of 
the  original  writer, — which,  even  at  this  early  period,  seems  to 
have  disappeared,  several  leaves  of  the  book,  and  amongst  others 
that  which  contained  this  entry,  having  even  then  been  lost. 

Of  the  original  compiler  and  writer  of  the  Leahhar  na 
h-UidhrS^  I  have  been  able  to  learn  nothing  more  than  the  fol- 
lowing brief  and  melancholy  notice  of  his  death  in  the  Annals 
of  the  Four  Mastoid,  at  the  year  1106  [see  original  in  Appendix, 
No.  LXXXIL]  :— 

"  Maelmuiri,  son  of  the  son  of  Conn  na  m-Bocht,  was  killed 
in  the  middle  of  the  great  stone  church  of  Cluainmacnois,  by  a 
party  of  robbers". 

A  memorandum,  in  the  original  hand,  at  the  top  of  folio  45, 
clearly  identifies  the  writer  of  the  book  with  the  person  whose 
death  is  recorded  in  the  passage  just  quoted  from  the  Annals; 
it  is  partly  in  Latin  and  partly  in  Gaedhlic,  as  follows : — 

"  This  is  a  trial  of  his  pen  here,  by  Maelmuiri,  son  of  the 
son  of  Conn"  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  LXXXIIL] 

This  Co7i7i  na  m-Boclit^  or  "  Conn  of  the  Poor",  as  he  was 
called  from  his  devotion  to  their  relief  and  care,  was  a  lay  reli- 
gious of  Clonmacnois,  and  the  father  and  founder  of  a  distin- 
guished family  of  scholars,  lay  and  ecclesiastical.  He  appears 
to  have  been  the  founder  and  superior  of  a  community  of  poor 
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lay  monks,  of  tlic  Ceile  J)e  (or  "Culdcc")  order,   in  connexion   lrct.  i 
with  that  great  establishment;  and  he  died  in  the  year  1059.    ^j^  ^^^ 

The  contents  of  tlie  MS.,  as  they  stand  now,  are  of  a  mixed  bhak  xa 
character,  liistorical  and  romantic,  and  relate  to  the  ante-Christian, 
as  well  as  the  Christian  period.  The  book  begins  with  a  fragment 
of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  part  of  which  was  always  prefixed  to 
the  Book  of  Invasions  (or  ancient  Colonizations)  of  Erinn,  for 
genealogical  purposes;  (and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe, 
that  a  full  tract  on  this  subject  was  contained  in  the  book  so 
late  as  the  year  IG31,  as  Father  Michael  O'Clery  quotes  it  in 
his  new  compilation  of  tlie  Book  of  Invasions  made  in  that 
year  for  Brian  MacGuire). 

This  is  followed  by  a  fragment  of  the  history  of  the  Britons, 
by  Nennius,  translated  into  Gaedhlic  by  Gilla  Caomhain,  the 
poet  and  chronologist,  who  died  a.d.  1072.  (This  tract  was 
published  by  the  Irish  Archaeological  Society  in  1848.) 

The  nv.xt  important  piece  is  the  very  ancient  elegy,  written 
l)y  the  poet  JJallan  Forgaill,  on  the  death  of  Saint  Colum  Cille, 
in  the  year  592.  It  is  remarkable  that  even  at  the  early  period 
of  the  compilation  of  the  Leahltar  na  h-Uidhrc,  this  celebrated 
poem  should  have  required  a  gloss  to  make  it  intelligible.  The 
gloss,  which  is  as  usual  interlined,  is  not  very  copious,  but  it  is 
most  important,  both  in  a  philological  and  historical  point  of 
view,  because  of  the  many  more  ancient  compositions  quoted  in 
it  for  the  explanation  of  words ;  which  compositions,  therefore, 
must  then  have  been  still  in  existence. 

The  elegy  is  followed  by  fragments  of  the  ancient  liistoric 
tale  of  the  Mesca  Uladh^  [or  Inebriety  of  the  Ultonians.]  who, 
in  a  fit  of  excitement,  after  a  great  feast  at  the  royal  palace  of 
1^^ mania,  made  a  sudden  and  furious  march  into  Munster,  Avhere 
they  burned  the  palace  of  Teamhair  Luachra^  in  Kerry,  then 
the  residence  of  Curoi  Jfac  Dairc^  king  of  West  ]\lunster. 
This  tract  abounds  in  curious  notices  of  topography,  as  well  as 
in  allusions  to  and  descriptions  of  social  habits  and  manners. 

Next  come  fragments  of  Tain  Bo  Dartadha,  and  the  Td{?i 
BoFlldaU  ;  bothCattle  Spoils,  arising  out  of  the  celebrated  Cattle 
Spoil  of  CuailgiU.  Next  comes  the  story  of  the  wanderings  of 
Maelduin's  ship  in  the  Atlantic,  for  three  years  and  seven 
months,  in  the  eighth  century.  These  are  followed  bv  imper- 
fect copies  of:  the  Tain  Bo  ChuailgnL  or  great  cattle  spoil  of 
Cuaihjni';  the  Bruighean  Da  Bearga,  and  death  of  the  monarch 
Conaire  Jl6r;  a  history  of  the  great  pagan  cemeteries  of 
Krinn,  and  of  the  various  old  books  from  which  this  and  other 
})ieces  were  compiKnl;  poems  by  Flann  oi'  Monasterboice  and 
others;  together  with  various  other  j)ii^es  oi'  history  and  his- 
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toric  romance,  chiefly  referring  to  the  ante-Christian  period,  and 
especially  that  of  the  Tuatha  De  Danann.  This  most  valuable 
MS.  belongs  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  If  printed  at  length, 
the  text  of  it  would  make  about  500  pages  of  the  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters. 

The  Book  of  The  ncxt  ancicnt  book  which  I  shall  treat  of  is  that  at 
LEiNSTKit.  present  known  under  the  name  of  the  Book  of  Leinster. 
It  can  be  shown,  from  various  internal  evidences,  that  this 
volume  was  either  compiled  or  transcribed  in  the  first  half  of 
the  twelfth  century,  by  Finn  Mac  Gorman,  Bishop  of  Kildare, 
who  died  in  the  year  1160 ;  and  that  it  was  compiled  by  order 
of  Aodh  Mac  Cri^nhthamn,  the  tutor  of  the  notorious  Dermod 
Mac  Murroch — that  king  of  Leinster  who  first  invited  Earl 
Strongbow  and  the  Anglo-Normans  into  Ireland,  in  the  year 
1169.  The  book  was  evidently  compiled  for  Dermod,  under 
the  superintendence  of  his  tutor,  by  Mac  Gorman,  who  had  prob- 
ably been  a  fellow-pupil  of  the  king.  In  support  of  this  asser- 
tion, I  need  only  transcribe  the  following  entry,  which  occurs, 
in  the  original  hand,  at  the  end  of  folio  202,  page  b.  of  the  book 
[see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  LXXXIV.] : — 

"  Benediction  and  health  from  Finn,  the  Bishop  of  Kildare, 
to  Aedh  [Hugh]  Mac  Crimlithainn^  the  tutor  of  the  chief  king  of 
Leth  Moglia  Nuadat  [or  of  Leinster  and  Munster],  successor  of 
Colum,  the  son  of  CrimhtJiann,  and  chief  historian  of  Leinster 
in  Avisdom,  intelligence,  and  the  cultivation  of  books,  know- 
ledge, and  learning.  And  I  write  the  conclusion  of  this  little 
tale  for  thee,  O  acute  A  edh !  [Hugh]  thou  possessor  of  the  spark- 
ling intellect.  May  it  be  long  before  we  are  without  thee.  It  is 
my  desire  that  thou  shouldst  be  always  with  us.  Let  Mac 
Lonan's  book  of  poems  be  given  to  me,  that  I  may  understand 
the  sense  of  the  poems  that  are  in  it ;  and  farewell  in  Christ" ; 
etc. 

This  note  must  be  received  as  sufficient  evidence  to  bring  the 
date  of  this  valuable  manuscript  within  the  period  of  a  man's 
life,  whose  death,  as  a  Catholic  bishop,  happened  in  the  year 
1160,  and  who  was,  I  believe,  consecrated  to  the  ancient  see  of 
Kildare  in  the  year  1148,  long  before  which  period,  of  course, 
he  must  have  been  em23loyed  to  write  out  this  book.  Of  the 
Aedh  Mac  Crimhthainn  for  whom  he  wrote  it,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain  anything  more  than  what  appears  above ;  but 
he  must  have  flourished  early  in  the  twelfth  century  to  be  the 
tutor  of  Dermod  Mac  Murroch,  who,  in  concert  with  O'Brien, 
had  led  the  men  of  Leinster  against  the  Danes  of  Waterford, 
so  far  back  as  the  year.  1^137. 
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That  this  book  belonged  either  to  DeiriKjd  Mac   Murrocli   lkct.  ix. 
himself,  or  to  some  person  who  had  him  warmly  at  heart,  will  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^ 
appear  plainly  from  the    following    memorandum,    which   is  leinstef. 
written  in  a  strange  but  ancient  hand,  in  the  top  margin  of 
fulio  200,  page  a.  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  LXXXV.]  : — 
"  O  Virgin  Mary !  it  is  a  great  deed  that  has  been  done  in 
Erinn  this  day,  the  kalends  of  August — viz.,  Dermod,  the  son 
of  Donnoch  Mac  Murroch,  king  of  Leinstcr,  and  of  the  Danes 
of  Dublin],  to  have  been  banished  over  the  sea  eastwards  by 
le  men  of  Erinn.     Uch,  uch,  O  Lord!  what  shall  I  do?" 


s 


The  book  consists,  at  present,  of  over  four  hundred  pages  of 
large  folio  vellum ;  but  there  arc  many  leaves  of  the  old  pagin- 


ation missing. 


To  give  anything  like  a  satisfactory  analysis  of  this  book, 
would  take  at  least  one  whole  lecture.  1  cannot,  therefore, 
within  my  present  limited  space  do  more  than  glance  at  its 
general  character,  and  point,  by  name  only,  to  a  few  of  the 
many  important  pieces  preserved  in  it. 

It  begins  as  usual  with  a  Book  of  Invasions  of  Erinn,  but 
without  the  Book  of  Genesis ;  after  which  the  succession  of  the 
monarchs  to  the  year  1169  ;  and  the  succession  and  obituary  of 
the  provincial  and  other  minor  kings,  etc.  Then  follow  speci- 
mens of  ancient  versification, — poems  on  Tara,  and  an  ancient 
plan  and  explanation  of  the  Teacli  Jfidhchnar'ta,  or  Banqueting 
Hall  of  that  ancient  royal  city.  (These  poems  and  plan  have 
been  published  by  Dr.  Petrie,  in  his  paper  on  the  history  of 
I'ara,  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
for  l8i3'J,  vol.  xviii.)  After  these  come  poems  on  the  wars  of  the 
Leinstermen,  the  Ulsterinen,  and  the  Munstermen,  in  great 
numbers,  many  of  them  of  the  highest  historic  interest  and 
value ;  and  some  prose  pieces  and  small  poems  on  Leinster,  of 
great  antiquity — some  of  them,  as  I  believe,  certainly  written 
by  Dubhthach,  the  great  antiquarian  and  poet,  who  was  Saint 
Patrick's  first  convert  at  Tara.  After  these  a  fine  copy  of  the 
liistory  of  the  celebrated  Battle  of  Ross  na  Righ,  on  the  Boyne, 
fought  between  the  men  of  Leinster  and  Ulster  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era.  A  copy  of  the  Jfesca  Uladh,  or  In- 
ebriety of  the  Ultonians,  imperfect  at  the  end,  but  which  can  be 
made  perfect  by  the  fragment  of  it  already  mentioned  in  Leah- 
har  na  h-  Uidhrc.  A  fine  copy  of  the  Origin  of  the  Boromean 
Tribute,  and  the  battles  that  ensued  do^vn  to  its  remission.  A 
fiagiiuMit  of  the  "  Battle  of  Cennahraf,  in  INIunster,  with  the  de- 
teat  of  Mac  Con  by  (Hlioll  Oluim,  Mac  Con's  llightinto  Scotland, 
his  return  afterwards  with  a  large  force  of  Scottish  and  British 
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LECT.  IX.  adventurers,  his  landing  in  the  bay  of  Galway,  and  the  ensuing 
The  Book  of  ^''^ttlc  of  MagJi  MuciniimhS,  fought  between  him  and  his  mater 
leinstkr.  nal  uncle,  Art,  the  monarch  of  Erinn,  in  which  battle  the  latter 
was  defeated  and  killed,  as  well  as  the  seven  sons  of  Oilioll 
Oluim.  A  variety  of  curious  and  important  short  tracts  re- 
lating to  Munster,  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  Book  of  Leinster, 
besides  this  last  one,  up  to  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century. 
This  volume  likewise  contains  a  small  fragment  of  Cormac's 
Glossary,  copied,  perhaps  with  many  more  of  these  pieces,  from 
the  veritable  Saltair  of  Cashel  itself;  also,  a  fragment,  unfor- 
tunately a  very  small  one,  (the  first  folio  only),  of  the  Wars  of 
the  Danes  and  the  Gaedhils  {i.  e.  the  Irish) ;  a  copy  of  the 
Dinnsenchus,  a  celebrated  ancient  topographical  tract,  which 
was  compiled  at  Tara  about  the  year  550;  several  ancient 
poems  on  universal  geography,  chronology,  history,  and  soforth ; 
pedigrees  and  genealogies  of  the  great  Milesian  tribes  and  fami- 
lies, particularly  those  of  Leinster;  and  lastly,  an  ample  Hst 
of  the  early  saints  of  Erinn,  with  their  pedigrees  and  affinities, 
and  with  copious  references  to  the  situations  of  their  churches. 
This  is  but  an  imperfect  sketch  of  this  invaluable  MS.,  and 
I  think  I  may  say  with  sorrow,  that  there  is  not  in  all  Europe 
any  nation  but  this  of  ours  that  would  not  long  since  have  made 
a  national  literary  fortune  out  of  such  a  volume,  had  any  other 
country  in  Europe  been  fortunate  enough  to  possess  such  an 
heir-loom  of  history. 

The  volume  forms,  at  present,  part  of  the  rich  store  of  ancient 
Iiish  literature  preserved  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin ;  and  if  printed  at  length,  the  Gaedhlic  text  of  it  would  make 
2000  pages  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 

Tiie  Book  of       'Yh.Q  ncxt  book  in  ordcT  of  antiquity,  of  which  I  shall  treat, 
is  the  well  known  liooK  of  jdallymote. 

This  noble  volume,  though  defective  in  a  few  places,  still  con- 
sists of  251  leaves,  or  502  pages  of  the  largest  folio  vellum, 
equal  to  about  2500  pages  of  the  printed  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters. 

It  was  written  by  different  persons,  but  chiefly  by  Solomon 
O'Droma  and  Manus  O'Duigenann ;  and  we  find  it  stated  at 
folio  62.b.,  that  it  was  written  at  Ballymote  (in  the  county  of 
SHgo)  in  the  house  of  Tomaltach  6g  Mac  Donogh,  Lord  of  Co- 
rann  in  that  county,  at  the  time  that  Torlogh  6g,  the  son  of 
Hugh  O'Conor,  was  king  of  Connacht ;  and  Charles  O'Conor 
of  Belanagar  has  written  in  it  the  date  1391,  as  the  precise 
year  in  which  this  part  of  the  book  was  written.  This  book, 
like  all  our  old  books  still  existing,  is  but  a  compilation  collected 
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from  various  sources,  and  must,  like  them,  be  held  to  represent  lect.  ix. 
U)  a  trrcat  extent  several  older  compilations.  _,    _ 

<"  .  .     I  .  p  ^  PA  '  T  7   7  liOOK  OF 

It  bcgms  with  an  imperiect  copy  oi  the  ancient  J^eahkar  bALLVMoTE. 
(jabhdla,  or  Book  of  Invasions  of*  Erinn,  differing  in  a  few  de- 
tails from  other  copies  of  the  same  tract.  This  is  followed  by 
a  series  of  ancient  chronological,  historical,  and  genealogical 
pieces  in  prose  and  verse.  Then  follow  the  pedigrees  of  Irish 
saints ;  the  history  and  pedigrees  of  all  the  great  families  of  the 
Milesian  race,  with  the  various  minor  tribes  and  families  wliich 
have  branched  off  from  them  in  the  succession  of  ages ;  so  that 
there  scarcely  exists  an  O'  or  a  Mac  at  the  present  day  who 
may  not  find  in  this  l)ook  the  name  of  the  particular  remote 
ancestor  whose  name  he  bears  as  a  surname,  as  well  as  the  time 
at  which  he  lived,  wliat  he  was,  and  from  what  more  ancient  line 
he  again  was  descended.  These  genealogies  may  appear  unim- 
portant to  ordinary  readers ;  but  those  who  have  essayed  to  illus- 
trate any  branch  of  the  ancient  history  of  this  country,  and  who 
could  have  availed  themselves  of  them,  have  found  in  them  the 
most  authentic,  accurate,  and  important  auxiliaries:  in  fact,  a 
liistory  which  has  remained  so  long  unwritten  as  that  of  ancient 
Erinn,  could  never  be  satisfactorily  compiled  at  all  without  them, 
Of  these  genealogies  I  shall  have  more  to  say  in  a  subsequent 
lecture.     [See  post^  Lect.  X.] 

These  family  histories  are  followed,  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote, 
by  some  accounts  of  Conor  JNIac  Nessa,  king  of  Ulster ;  of 
A  ithinie  the  Satirist ;  the  tragical  death  of  the  beautiful  lady 
Luaidet;  the  story  of  the  adventures  of  the  monarch  Cormac 
]\Iac  Art  in  fairy -land ;  some  curious  and  valuable  sketches  of  the 
death  uf  the  monarch  Crinihthaiui  M6r;  a  tract  on  the  accession 
of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages  to  the  monarchy,  his  wai"S,  and  the 
death  of  his  brother  Fiachra,  at  Forraidh  (in  the  present  county 
of  Westmeath),  on  his  return,  mortally  wounded,  from  the  battle 
of  Caenrair/he  (Kenry,  in  the  present  county  of  Limerick). 

Some  of  these  pieces  are,  doubtless,  mixed  up  with  mytholo- 
gical fable ;  but  as  the  main  facts,  as  well  as  all  the  actoi-s,  ai'e 
real,  and  as  to  these  mythological  flibles  may  be  traced  up  many 
of  the  characteristic  popidar  customs  and  superstitions  still  re- 
maining among  us,  these  pieces  must  be  looked  upon  as  materials 
of  no  ordinary  value  by  the  historical  and  antiquarian  investi- 
gator. After  these  follow  tracts,  in  prose  and  verse,  on  the 
names,  parentage,  and  husbands  of  the  most  remarkable  women 
in  Irish  history,  down  to  the  twefth  century;  a  tract  on  the 
mothers  of  the  Irish  saints ;  a  tract  on  the  origin  of  the  names 
and  surnames  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  ancient  Irish  his- 
tory ;  and  an  ai^cient  law  tract  on  the  rights,  privileges,  rewai'ds, 
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LECT.  IX.  and  sofortli,  of  tlie  learned  classes,  such  as  tlic  ecclesiastical  or- 
Th  Book  dci's,  tlic  ordcFs  of  pocts,  tcaclicrs,  judgcs,  ctc.  After  this  we  have 
ballvmotk.  the  ancient  translation  into  the  Gaedhlic  of  the  history  of  the 
Britons  by  Nennius,  before  alluded  to  as  having  been  published 
a  few  years  ago  by  the  Irish  Archocological  Society ;  an  ancient 
Grammar  and  Prosody,  richly  illustrated  with  specimens  of  an- 
cient Irish  versification ;  a  tract  on  the  Ogham  alphabets  of  the 
ancient  Irish,  witli  illustrations  (about  to  be  published  shortly  by 
the  ArchaBological  Society,  edited  by  my  respected  friend,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  F.T.C.D.);  the  book  of  reciprocal  rights  and 
tributes  of  the  monarch  and  provincial  kings,  and  some  minor 
chiefs  of  ancient  Ireland  (a  most  important  document,  published 
for  the  first  time  in  1847,  by  the  Celtic  Society)  ;  a  tract  on  the 
ancient  history,  chiefs,  and  chieftaincies  of  Corca  Laoi,  or  O'Dris- 
coll's  country,  in  the  county  of  Cork  (pubHshed  also  by  the 
Celtic  Society,  in  their  Miscellany  for  1849) ;  a  copy  of  the 
Dinnsenchus,  or  great  topographical  tract ;  and  a  translation  or 
account  in  ancient  Gaedhlic,  with  a  critical  collation  of  various 
texts,  of  the  Argonautic  expedition  and  the  Trojan  war. 

The  book  ends  with  the  adventures  of  JEneas  after  the  des- 
truction of  Troy. 

The  Gaedhlic  text  of  this  great  book,  which  belongs  to  the 
Library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  would  make  about  2500 
pages  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 

The  MS.  As  I  have,  in  a  former  lecture,  given  a  free  analysis  of  the 

known  3.8  ~  ,  ^  •^ 

theLEABHAR  MS.  commonly  called  the  Leabhar  Breac,  or  Speckled  Book, 

^^^^'^'         an  ancient  vellum  MS.  preserved  in  the  same  library,  I  have 

only  to  add  here  that  the  Gaedhlic  text  of  that  most  important 

volume  would  make  above  2000  pages  of  the  Annals  of  the 

Four  Masters. 

bookot"'^^  The  next  great  book  which  merits  our  attention  is  that  which 
lecain.  has  been  lately  discovered  to  be,  in  great  part,  the  Leahhar 
Buidhe  Lecain,  or  Yellow  Book  of  Lecain,  one  of  the  ponde- 
rous compilations  of  the  truly  learned  and  industrious  family  of 
the  Mac  Firbises  of  that  ancient  seat  of  learning.  It  is  preserved 
in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  it  is  classed 
H.  2.16. 

This  volume,  notwithstanding  many  losses,  consists  of  about 
500  pages  of  large  quarto  vellum,  equal  to  about  2000  pages  of 
Gaedlilic  text,  printed  like  O'Donovan's  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  tracts  in  other 
and  somewhat  later  hands,  it  is  all  finely  written  by  Donnoch 
and  Gilla  Isa  Mac  Firbis,  in  the  year  1390. 
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The  Yellow  Book  of  Lecaln,  in  its  original  form,  would  ap-  lect.  ix. 
pear  to  have  been  a  collection  of  ancient  historical  pieces,  civil  ^j^^  yKLLo\s 
and  ecclesiastical,  in  prose  and  verse.  In  its  present  condition,  liooK  of 
it  begins  with  a  collection  of  family  and  political  poems,  relating 
chiefly  to  the  families  of  O'Kclly  and  O'Conor  of  Connacht, 
and  the  O'Donnells  of  Donegall.  This  tract  made  no  part  of 
the  original  book.  These  pieces  are  followed  by  some  mo- 
nastic rules  in  verse,  and  some  poems  on  ancient  Tara,  with 
another  line  copy  of  the  plan  and  explanation  of  its  Teach 
Midlicliuarta^  or  Banqueting  Hall;  the  same  which  has  been 
published  by  Dr.  Petrie  in  his  Essay  on  the  History  and 
Antiquities  of  Tara.  After  this  an  account  of  the  creation, 
with  the  formation  and  fall  of  man,  translated  evidently  from 
the  Book  of  Genesis.  This  biblical  piece  is  followed  by  the 
Feast  of  Dun  na  n~Gedh  and  the  battle  of  Magh  Rath  (two 
important  tracts  published  from  this  copy  by  the  Irish  Archoeo- 
logical  Society) ;  then  a  most  curious  and  valuable  account, 
though  a  little  tinged  with  fable,  of  the  reign  and  death  of  J/ia'r- 
chertach  Mac  Erca^  monarch  of  Ireland,  at  the  palace  of  Cleitech, 
on  the  banks  of  the  River  Boyne,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  527 ; 
an  imperfect  copy  of  the  IVdn  Bo  ChuailgnS,  or  great  Cattle 
Spoil  of  Cuailgne,  in  Louth,  with  several  of  the  minor  cattle 
spoils  that  grew  out  of  it;  after  which  is  a  fine  copy  of  the 
Bruighean  Da  Dearga^  and  death  of  the  monarch  Conaire  Mor; 
the  tale  of  the  wanderings  of  Maelduins  ship  (for  more  than 
three  years)  in  the  Atlantic ;  some  most  interesting  tracts  con- 
cerning the  banishment  of  an  ancient  tribe  from  East  ]\Ieath, 
and  an  account  of  the  wanderings  of  some  Irish  ecclesiastics  in 
the  Northern  Ocean,  where  they  found  the  exiles ;  an  abstract 
of  the  battle  of  Dunbolg,  in  Wicklow,  where  the  monarch,  Aedh 
Mac  Ainmirc,  was  slain,  in  the  year  594;  the  battle  of  Magh 
Bath  (in  the  present  county  of  Down),  in  which  Congal  Clacn, 
prince  of  Ulidia,  was  slain,  in  the  year  G34  (published  by  the 
Irish  Archaeological  Society) ;  and  the  battle  of  A  Imhain  (now 
Allen,  in  the  present  County  of  Kildare),  wdiere  the  monarch 
Ferghal  was  killed,  in  the  year  718.  A  vai'iety  of  curious  pieces 
follow,  relating  to  Conor  Mac  Nessa ;  Cniroi  Jfac  Daire  (pron. 
nearly  '*  Cooree  Mac  Darry") ;  LahJiraidh  Loingseach  ("  Lovra 
Lingsha"),  king  of  Leinster ;  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  and  his 
poet  Torna;  together  with  many  other  valuable  tracts  and 
scraps,  which  I  can  do  no  more  than  allude  to  at  present ;  and 
the  volume  ends  with  a  fine  copy  (imperfect  at  the  beginning) 
of  the  law  tract  I  have  already  mentioned,  when  speaking  of 
the  Book  of  Ballymote.  This  volume  would  make  about  I^OOO 
pages  of  the  Aimals  of  the  Four  jMasters. 
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LECT.  IX.  The  next  of  these  great  books  to  whicli  I  would  desire  your  at- 
The  Hook  o  ^^^^^i^^j  is  the  volumo  SO  woll  kno wn  as  the  Book  of  Lecain.  This 
lkoain.  book  was  compiled  in  the  year  1416,  by  Gilla  Isa  Mor  Mac 
Firbis  o{ Lecain  Mic  Fhirhisigh,  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  one  of  the 
great  school  of  teachers  of  that  celebrated  locality,  and  the  direct 
ancestor  of  the  IcsiYnedDuhhaltach  [or  Duald]  Mac  Firbis,  already 
mentioned.  This  book,  which  belongs  to  the  library  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  contains  over  600  pages,  equal  to  2400 
pages  of  the  Gaedhlic  text  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 
It  is  beautifully  and  accurately  written  on  vellum  of  small  folio 
size,  chiefly  in  the  hand  of  Gilla  Isa  Mac  Firbis,  though  there 
are  some  small  parts  of  it  written,  respectively,  in  the  hands  of 
Adam  O'Cuirnin  (the  historian  of  DreifnS,  or  Briefney)  and 
Morogh  Riahhac  OCuindlisS^^^ 

The  first  nine  folios  of  the  Book  of  Lecain  w^ere  lost,  until 
discovered  by  me  a  few  years  ago  bound  up  in  a  volume  of  the 
Seabright  Collection,  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College. 

The  Book  of  Lecain  differs  but  little,  in  its  arrangement  and 
general  contents,  from  the  Book  of  Bally  mote.  It  contains  two 
copies  of  the  Book  of  Invasions,  an  imperfect  one  at  the  begin- 
ning, but  a  perfect  one,  with  the  Succession  of  the  Kings, 
and  the  tract  on  the  Boromean  Tribute,  at  the  end.  It  contains 
fine  copies  of  the  ancient  historical,  synchronological,  chronolo- 
gical, and  genealogical  poems  already  spoken  of  as  comprised  in 
the  Book  of  Ballymote,  as  well  as  some  that  are  not  contained 
in  that  A^olume.  These  are  followed  by  the  family  history  and 
genealogies  of  the  Milesians,  with  considerable  and  important 
additions  to  those  found  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote.  Among 
the  additions  is  a  very  valuable  tract,  in  prose  and  verse,  by 
Mac  Firbis  himself,  on  the  families  and  subdivisions  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Tir-Fiachracli^  in  the  present  county  of  Sligo ;  a  tract 
which  has  been  published  by  the  Irish  Archseological  Society 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Tribes  and  Customs  of  Hy-Fiachrach". 

Of  the  chief        The  other  ancient  vellum  books  of  importance,  preserved  in 
ill  T.G.D. '  "^'  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  may  be  described  as 
follows : — 

1.  A  folio  volume  of  ancient  laws,  of  120  pages,  on  vellum, 
written  about  the  year  1400  (classed  E.  3.  5.)  This  forms  part 
of  the  collection  shortly  to  be  published  by  the  Brehon  Law 
Commission,  and  would  make  about  400  pages  of  the  Annals  of 
the  Four  Masters. 

(43)  And  here  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  I  beheve  the 
families  of  Forbes  and  Candlish  in  Scotland,  are  the  same  as,  and  indeed 
directly  descended  from,  those  of  Mac  Firbis  and  O'Cuindlis  in  Ireland. 
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2.  A  small  folio  volume,  of  430  pages,  on  vellum  (classed  H.   lect.  ix. 
2.  7),  consisting  chiefly  of  Irish  pedigrees;  together  with  some  Z~th^~7~7 
liistorical  poems  on  the  O'Kellys  and  O'Maddens,  and  some  veiium  mss. 
fragments  of  ancient  historic  tracts  of  great  value,  the  titles  of  " 
which,  however,  are  missing.    It  contains  also  some  translations 

from  ancient  Anglo-Saxon  writers  of  romance,  and  a  fragment 
of  an  ancient  translation  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis'  History  of 
the  Conquest  of  Erinn.  The  handwriting  appears  to  be  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  contents  of  the  volume  would 
make  about  900  pages  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 

3.  A  large  folio  volume,  of  238  pages  (classed  H.  2.  15), 
part  on  vellum,  part  on  paper,  consisting  of  a  fragment  of  Bre- 
lion  laws,  on  vellum,  transcribed  about  the  year  1300;  two 
copies  of  Cormac's  Glossary,  on  paper  (one  of  them  by  Duald 
Mac  Firbis) ;  another  ancient  Derivative  Glossary,  in  the  same 
hand ;  and  some  fragments  of  the  early  history  of  Erinn,  on  vel- 
lum. This  voliune  would  make  about  500  pages  of  the  Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters. 

4.  A  large  folio  volume,  of  400  pages  (classed  H.  2.  17), 
part  on  paper,  and  part  on  vellum,  consisting  chiefly  of  frag- 
ments of  various  old  books  or  tracts,  and,  among  others,  a 
fragment  of  a  curious  ancient  medical  treatise.  This  voliune 
likewise  contains  a  fragment  of  the  Tain  B6  ChuailgnS;  and, 
among  merely  literary  tales,  it  includes  that  of  the  Reign  of 
Saturn,  an  imperfect  eastern  story,  as  well  as  an  account  of  the 
Argonautic  expedition  (imperfect),  and  of  the  Destruction  of 
Troy  (also  imperfect).  With  this  volume  are  boimd  up  nine 
leaves  belonging  to  the  Book  of  Lecain,  containing,  amongst 
other  things,  the  "Dialogue  of  the  Two  Sages";  the  Royal 
Precepts  of  King  Cormac  Mac  Art ;  a  fragment  of  the  Danish 
Wars ;  short  biographical  sketches  of  some  of  the  Irish  Saints ; 
and  many  other  interesting  historic  pieces.  The  Gaedhlic  text 
of  this  volume  would  make  altogether  about  1400  pages  of  the 
Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 

5.  A  large  vellum  quarto  (classed  H.  3.  3),  containing  a  fine, 
but  much  decayed,  copy  of  the  Dimiseanchus.  It  would  make 
about  100  pages. 

6.  A  small  quarto  volume,  of  870  pages,  on  vellum,  written 
in  the  sixteenth  century  (classed  H.  3.  17.).  The  contents,  up 
to  the  617th  page,  consist  of  ancient  laws;  and  from  that  to 
the  end  the  contents  are  of  the  most  miscellaneous  character. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  short  pieces,  such  as  Bricrinns  Feast, 
an  ancient  tale  of  tlie  Ultonians  (imperfect) ;  an  account  of 
the  expulsion  of  the  Deise,  (Decies,  or  Deasys),  from  Brogia;  a 
list  of  the  wondei*3  of  Erinn ;  the  tract  on  the  ancient  pagan 
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LECT.  IX.  cemeteries  of  Erinn ;  the  account  of  the  Division  of  Erinn 
Of  the  chief  ^^^ng  the  AitJieach  Tuatha  (called  by  English  writers  the  Atta- 
Tn  tTd  ^^^"  ^^*^)  '  ^^^^  discovery  of  Cashel,  and  story  of  the  two  Druids : 
together  with  the  genealogies  of  the  O'Briens,  and  the  Suc- 
cession of  the  monarchs  of  Ireland  of  the  line  of  Eher.  In  the 
same  volume  will  be  found,  too,  the  curious  account  of  the  reve- 
lation of  the  Crucifixion  to  Conor  Mac  Nessa,  king  of  Ulster,  by 
his  druid,  on  the  day  upon  which  it  occurred,  and  of  the  death 
of  Conor  in  consequence ;  the  story  of  the  elopement  of  Ere, 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Alhain  (or  Scotland),  with  the  Irish 
prince  Muiredhach,  grandson  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages ;  a 
tract  on  Omens,  from  the  croaking  of  ravens,  etc. ;  the  trans- 
lation of  the  history  of  the  Britons  by  Nennius ;  the  story  of  the 
courtship  oi  Finn  Mac  Cumliaill  (pron.  "  Finn  Mac  Coole")  and 
Ailhlie  (pron.  "Alveh"),  the  daughter  of  king  Cormac  Mac  Art ; 
together  with  many  other  short  but  valuable  pieces.  This  volume 
would  make  1700  pages  of  Gaedhlic  text  like  those  of  the 
Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 

7.  A  small  quarto  volume,  of  665  pages  of  vellum,  and  194 
pages  paper,  written  in  the  sixteenth  century  (classed  H.  3.  18). 
The  first  500  pages  contain  various  tracts  and  fragments  of 
ancient  laws.  The  remainder,  to  the  end,  consists  of  several 
independent  glossaries,  and  glosses  of  ancient  poems  and  prose 
tracts ;  together  with  the  ancient  historical  tales  of  Bruigliean 
Da  Chogadh  (pron.  "  Breean  da  Cugga") ;  a  story  of  Cathal 
Mac  Finghuine^  king  of  Munster  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century;  stories  of  Ronan  Mac  Aedha  (pron.  "  Mac  CEa",  or 
Mac  Hugh),  king  of  Leinster;  and  the  story  of  the  poetess 
Liadain,  of  Kerry.  This  volume  contains  also  the  account  of 
the  revolution  of  the  Aitheach  Tuatha  [or  Attacots],  and  the 
murder  by  them  of  the  kings  and  nobles  of  Erinn ;  Tundal's 
vision;  poems  on  the  O'Neills,  and  on  the  Mac  Donnells  of 
Antrim ;  John  O'Mulchonroy's  celebrated  poem  on  Brian-^za^ 
Murtha  O'Rourke ;  together  with  a  great  number  of  short  arti- 
cles on  a  variety  of  historic  subjects,  bearing  on  all  parts  of 
Erinn;  and  some  pedigrees  of  the  chief  families  of  Ulster, 
Connacht,  and  Leinster.  This  volume  would  make  about  1800 
pages  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 

8.  A  small  quarto  volume,  of  230  pages  (classed  H.  4.  22), 
seventy  of  which  contain  fragments  of  ancient  laws.  The 
remainder  of  the  book  contains  a  great  variety  of  tracts  and 
poems,  and  among  others  a  large  and  important  tract  on  the 
first  settlement  of  the  Milesians  in  Erinn ;  a  fragment  of  the 
tale  called  Bricrinn's  Feast;  several  ancient  poems  on  the  fami- 
lies of  the  O'Neills,  the  O'Driscolls,  the  Mac  Ronalds,  etc.; 
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together  with  various  small  poems  and  prose  tracts  of  some   lect.  ix. 
value.    This  volume  appears  to  be  made  up  of  fragments  of  two  Qf^he  chief 
books.     The  writing  of  the  first  seventy  pages  seems  to  be  of  yeiium  iiss. 
the  sixteenth  century,  but  the  remaining  part  appears  to  be  at '" 
least  a  century  older.      The  entire  volume  has  suffered  mucli 
from  neglect,  and  from  exposure  to  smoke  and  damp.      The 
Gaedhlic  text  of  it  would  make  about  500  pages  of  the  Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters. 

To  these  books  I  may  add  (as  being  preserved  in  the  same 
library)  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  and  those  of  Loch  CS,  already 
spoken  of,  both  on  vellum,  and  the  text  of  which  would  make 
about  900  pages  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 

Besides  these  vellum  manuscripts  of  law  and  history,  the  Tri- 
nity College  library  contains  a  large  collection  of  paper  MSS. 
of  great  value,  being  transcripts  of  ancient  vellum  books  made 
chiefly  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century.  To  enumerate,  and 
even  partially  to  analyse,  these  paper  MSS.,  would  carry  me  far 
beyond  the  limits  to  which  the  present  lecture  must  necessarily 
be  confined ;  but  among  the  most  important  of  them  I  may  men- 
tion a  volume  written  about  the  year  1690,  by  Owen  O'Don- 
nelly  (an  excellent  Gaedhlic  scholar) ;  some  large  volumes  by 
the  O'Ncaclitans  [Jolm  and  Tadhg,  or  Teige] ,  between  the  years 
1710  and  1740;  a  copy  of  the  Wars  of  Thomond,  made  by 
Andrew  Mac  Curtin  in  1716  ;  and  several  large  volumes  trans- 
cribed by  Hugh  O'Daly  for  Doctor  Francis  O'Sullivan  of  Tri- 
nity College,  in  and  about  the  year  1750,  the  originals  of  which 
are  not  now  known. 

In  this  catalogue  of  books  I  have  not  particularised,  nor  in 
some  instances  at  all  included,  the  large  body  of  ecclesiastical 
writings  preserved  in  the  Trinity  College  library,  consisting  of 
ancient  lives  of  Insh  saints,  and  other  religious  pieces,  in  prose 
and  verse.  Neither  liave  I  included,  in  my  analyses  of  the  col- 
lection, the  fac-simile  copies  made  by  myself,  for  the  library,  of 
the  Book  of  Lecain  (on  vellum),  of  the  so  called  Leahliar  Breac 
(on  paper),  of  the  Danish  Wars,  of  Mac  Firbis  s  glossaries,  and 
of  a  volume  of  ancient  Irish  deeds  (on  paper). 

Tlie  library  of  the   Royal  Irish  Academy,  besides  its  fine  of  the  mss 
treasures  of  ancient  vellum  manuscripts,  contains  also  a  very  ubiiTry  of 
large  number  of  important  paper  manuscripts ;   but  as  they  **^*^  ^^-^^ 
amount  to  some  hundreds,  it  would  be  totally  out  of  my  power, 
and  beyond  the  scope  of  this  lecture,  to  enumerate  them,  or  to 
give  the  most  meagre  analysis  of  their  varied  contents.^^*^ 

(**^  A  list  of  all  the  Gaedhlic  TMSS.  in  the  libraries  of  the  R.  Irish  Academy 
and  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Avill  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  No.  LXXXVI. 
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LECT.  IX.       There  are,  however,  a  few  among  them  to  which  1  feel  called 


upon  particularly  to  allude,  although  in  terms  more  brief  than, 
OF  LisMORE.  with  more  time  and  space,  I  should  have  been  disposed  to  de- 
vote to  them. 

The  first  of  these  volumes  that  I  wish  to  bring  under  your 
notice,  is  a  fragment  of  the  book  well  known  as  the  Book  of 
LiSMORE.  This  is  a  manuscript  on  paper  of  the  largest  folio  size 
and  best  quality.  It  is  a  fac-simile  copy  made  by  me  from  the 
original,  in  the  year  1839,  for  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  This 
transcript  is  an  exact  copy,  page  for  page,  line  for  line,  word  for 
word,  and  contraction  for  contraction,  and  was  carefully  and  at- 
tentively read  over  and  collated  with  the  original,  by  Dr.  John 
O'Donovan  and  myself.  And  indeed  I  think  I  may  safely  say 
that  I  have  recovered  as  much  of  the  text  of  the  original  as  it 
was  possible  to  bring  out,  without  the  application  of  acids  or 
other  chemical  preparations,  which  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  use. 

Of  the  history  of  the  original  MS.,  which  is  finely  written  on 
vellum  of  the  largest  size,  we  know  nothing  previous  to  the  year 
1814.  In  that  year  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire  commenced 
the  work  of  repairing  the  ancient  castle  of  Lismore  in  the  county 
of  Waterford,  his  property ;  and  in  the  progress  of  the  work,  the 
men  having  occasion  to  re-open  a  door-way  that  had  been  closed 
up  with  masonry  in  the  interior  of  the  castle,  they  found  a 
wooden  box  enclosed  in  the  centre  of  it,  which,  on  being  taken 
out,  was  found  to  contain  this  MS.,  as  well  as  a  superb  old  cro- 
zier.  The  MS.  had  suffered  much  from  damp,  and  the  back, 
front,  and  top  margin  had  been  gnawed  in  several  places  by  rats 
or  mice ;  but  worse  than  that,  it  was  said  that  the  workmen  by 
whom  the  precious  box  was  found,  carried  off  several  loose  leaves, 
and  even  whole  staves  of  the  book.  Whether  this  be  the  case 
or  not,  it  is,  I  regret  to  say,  true  that  the  greater  number  of  the 
tracts  contained  in  it  are  defective,  and,  as  I  believe,  that  whole 
tracts  have  disappeared  from  it  altogether  since  the  time  of  its 
discovery.  The  book  was  preserved  for  some  time  with  great 
care  by  the  late  Colonel  Cvirry,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  agent, 
who,  however,  in  1815,  lent  it  to  Dennis  O'Flinn,  a  professed, 
but  a  very  indifferent,  Irish  scholar,  living  then  in  Mallow  Lane, 
in  the  city  of  Cork.  O'Flinn  bound  it  in  wooden  boards,  and 
disfigured  several  parts  of  it,  by  writing  on  the  MS.  While  in 
O'Flinn's  hands  it  was  copied,  in  the  whole  or  in  part,  by  Mi- 
chael O'Longan,  of  Carrignavar,  near  Cork.  It  was  O'Flinn 
who  gave  it  the  name  of  "  Book  of  Lismore",  merely  because  it 
was  found  at  that  place.  After  having  made  such  use  of  the  book 
as  he  thought  proper,  O'Flinn  returned  it,  bound,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  to  Colonel  Curry,  some  time  between  the  years  1816  and 
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1820;  and  so  the  venerable  old  relic  remained  unquestioned,   lect.  ix. 
and,  I  believe,  unopened,  until  it  was  borrowed  by  the  Royal  .^^^^  ^^^^ 
Irish  Academy,  to  be  copied  for  them  by  me,  in  the  year  1839.  of  lismobe. 

The  facilities  for  close  examination  which  the  slow  progress 
of  a  fac-simile  transcript  afforded  me,  enabled  me  to  clearly  dis- 
cover this  at  least,  that  not  only  was  the  abstraction  of  portions 
of  the  old  book  of  recent  date,  but  that  the  dishonest  act  had 
been  deliberately  perpetrated  by  a  skilful  hand,  and  for  a  double 
purpose.  For  it  was  not  only  that  whole  staves  had  been  pil- 
fered, but  particular  subjects  were  mutilated,  so  as  to  leave  the 
part  that  was  returned  to  Lismore  almost  valueless  without  the 
abstracted  parts,  the  offending  parties  having  first,  of  course, 
copied  all  or  the  most  part  of  the  mutilated  pieces. 

After  my  transcript  had  been  finished,  and  the  old  fragments 
of  the  original  returned  to  Lismore  by  the  Academy,  I  insti- 
tuted, on  my  own  account,  a  close  inquiry  in  Cork,  with  the 
view  of  discovering,  if  possible,  whether  any  part  of  the  Book 
of  Lismore  still  remained  there.  Some  seven  or  eight  years 
passed  over,  however,  without  my  gaining  any  information  on 
the  subject,  when  I  happened  to  meet  by  accident,  in  Dublin,  a 
literary  gentleman  from  the  town  of  Middlcton,  ten  miles  from 
the  city  of  Cork ;  and  as  I  never  missed  an  opportunity  of 
prosecuting  my  inquiries,  I  lost  no  time  in  communicating  to 
him  my  suspicions,  and  the  circumstances  on  which  they  were 
grounded,  that  part  of  the  Book  of  Lismore  must  be  still  re- 
maining in  Cork.  To  my  joy  and  surprise  the  gentleman  told 
me  that  he  had  certain  knowledge  of  the  fact  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  original  MS.  being  in  the  liands  of  some  person  in  Cork ;  that 
he  had  seen  it  in  the  hands  of  another  party,  but  that  he  did  not 
know  the  owner,  nor  how  or  when  he  became  possessed  of  it. 

In  a  short  time  after  this  the  late  Sir  William  Betham's  col- 
lection of  MSS.  passed,  by  purchase,  into  the  library  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy ;  and  as  1  knew  that  the  greater  part  of  this  col- 
lection had  been  obtained  from  Cork,  I  lost  no  time  in  examin- 
ing tliem  closely  for  any  copies  of  pieces  from  the  Book  of  Lis- 
more. Nor  was  I  disappointed ;  for  I  found  among  the  books 
copies  of  the  lives  of  Saint  Brendan,  Saint  Ciaran  of  Clonmac- 
nois,  Saint  Moclina  of  Balla  in  Mayo,  and  Saint  Finnchu  of 
Brigobliann  in  the  county  of  Cork  ;  besides  several  legends  and 
minor  pieces ;  all  copied  by  Michael  O'Longan  from  the  Book 
of  Lismore,  in  the  house  of  Denis  Ban  O'Flinn,  in  Cork,  in 
the  year  1816.  And  not  only  does  O'Longan  state,  at  the  end 
of  one  of  these  lives,  that  he  copied  these  from  the  book  wliich 
Denis  O'FUnn  had  borrowed  trom  Lismore,  but  lie  gives  the 
weight  of  it,  and  the  number  of  leaves  or  folios  which  the  book 
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LECT.  IX.  in  its  intcgi'ity  contained.  As  a  furtlier  piece  of  presumptive 
The  Book  evidence  of  tlic  Book  of  Lismore  having  been  mutilated  in  Cork 
OF  LissioBE.  about  tliis  time,  allow  me  to  read  for  you  the  following  memo- 
randum in  pencil,  in  an  unknown  hand,  which  has  come  into 
my  possession: — 

*'  Mr.  Denis  O'Flyn  of  Mallow  Lane,  Cork,  has  brought  a 
book  from  Lismore  lately,  written  on  vellum  about  900  years 
ago,  by  Miles  O'Kelly  for  Florence  M'Carthy ;  it  contains  the 
lives  of  some  principal  Irish  Saints,  with  other  historical  facts 
such  as  the  wars  of  the  Danes — 31st  October,  1815". 

To  this  I  may  add  here  the  following  extract  of  a  letter 
written  by  Mr.  Joseph  Long,  of  Cork,  to  the  late  William 
ElHott  Hudson,  of  Dublin,  Esq.,  dated  Feb.  the  10th,  1848: 

"  Honoured  Sir, — I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  bringing  this 
MS.  to  your  honour.  It  contains  various  pieces  copied  from 
the  Book  of  Lismore,  and  other  old  Irish  MSS.  They  are  pieces 
which  I  believe  you  have  not  as  yet  in  your  collection.  Its 
contents  are  ^Forhuis  Droma  Damhghoire\  a  historic  legend, 
describing  the  invasion  of  Llunster  by  Cormac  Mac  Art,  the 
wonderful  actions  of  the  druids,  druidish  incantations,  and 
soforth ;  ^  Air  an  da  Fearmaig]ie\  a  topography  of  the  two 
Fermoys,  together  with  an  account  of  its  chieftains,  tribes,  or 
families,  and  soforth ;  '  Seel  Fiachna  mic  Reataic]i\  a  legend  of 
Loch  En  in  Connaught ;  Riaghail  do  righthibh,  a  rule  for  kings, 
composed  by  Dubh  Mac  Tu7'th  (  ?) ;  '  Seel  air  Chairhre  Cinn-cait\ 
the  murder  of  the  royal  chieftains  of  Erinn  by  their  slaves,  the 
descendants  of  the  Firbolgs,  and  soforth. — Book  of  Lismore". 

With  all  these  evidences  before  me  of  a  part  of  the  Book  of 
Lismore  having  been  detained  in  Cork,  in  the  year  1853  I  pre- 
vailed on  a  friend  of  mine  in  that  city  to  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain in  whose  hands  it  was,  what  might  be  the  nature  of  its 
contents,  whether  it  would  be  sold,  and  at  what  price.  All  this 
my  friend  kindly  performed.  He  procured  me  what  purported 
to  be  a  catalogue  of  the  contents  of  the  Cork  part  of  the  Book 
of  Lismore,  and  he  ascertained  that  the  fragment  consisted  of  66 
folios,  or  132  pages,  and  that  it  would  be  sold  for  fifty  pounds. 

I  immediately  offered,  on  the  part  of  the  Rev.  Doctors  Todd 
and  Graves,  then  the  secretaries  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
the  sum  named  for  the  book ;  but  some  new  conditions  with 
wliich  I  had  no  power  to  comply,  were  afterwards  added,  and 
the  negociation  broke  off  at  this  point. 

The  book  shortly  after  passed,  by  purchase,  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Thomas  Hewitt,  Esq.,  of  Summerhill  House,  near  Cork  ; 
and  in  January,  1855,  a  memoir  of  it  was  read  before  the  Cu- 
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vierian  Society  of  Cork,  by  John  Windele,  Esq.,  of  Blair  s  Oastle,   lect.  ix. 
in  which  he  makes  the  following  statement : —  ^      ^^^  ^^^^^ 

"  The  work,  it  was  at  first  supposed,  may  have  been  a  portion  of  LibMouE. 
of  the  Book  of  Lismore,  so  well  known  to  our  literary  antiqua- 
rians, but  it  is  now  satisfactorily  ascertained  to  have  been  tran- 
scribed, in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  for  Fineen 
McCarthy  Ileagh,  Lord  of  Carbery,  and  his  wife  Catherine,  the 
daughter  of  Thomas,  eighth  Earl  of  Desmond".  "  Unfortu- 
nately", he  adds,  ''  the  volume  has  suffered  some  mutilation  by 
the  loss  of  several  folios.  The  life  of  Finnchu  and  the  Forhuis 
are  partly  defective  in  consequence;  but  we  possess  amongst 
our  local  MS.  collections  entire  copies  of  these  pieces". 

To  be  sure,  they  have  in  Cork  entire  copies  of  these  pieces ; 
but  they  are  copies,  by  Michael  O'Longan,  from  the  Book  of 
Lismore,  before  its  mutilation  among  them,  or  else  copies  made 
from  his  copies  by  his  sons. 

That  Mr.  Windele  believed  what  he  wrote  about  the  Cork 
fragment,  there  can  of  course  be  no  doubt ;  still  it  is  equally  in- 
dubitable that  this  same  fragment  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  Book 
of  Lismore,  and  that  it  became  detached  from  it  while  in  the 
hands  of  Denis  O'Flinn,  of  Cork,  some  time  about  the  year  1816. 
And  it  is,  therefore,  equally  certain,  that  the  book  wliich  Mr. 
Hewitt  purchased,  perhaps  as  an  original  bond  fide  volume  with 
some  shght  losses,  is  nothing  more  than  a  fragment,  consisting  of 
about  one-third  part  of  the  Book  of  Lismore,  and  that  this  part 
was  fraudulently  abstracted  in  Cork  at  the  time  above  indicated. 
The  two  pieces  which  Mr.  Windele  particularizes  as  being  de- 
fective in  the  Cork  part,  are  also  defective  in  the  Lismore  part ; 
the  Life  of  Saint  Finchu  wants  but  about  one  page  in  the  latter, 
while  in  Cork  they  cannot  have  more  of  it  than  one  page  or 
folio ;  and  of  the  Forbuis,  something  about  the  fii'st  half  is  at 
Lismore,  while  no  more  than  the  second  half  can  be  in  Cork. 
And  although  I  have  never  seen  any  part  of  the  Cork  fragment, 
I  feel  bold  enough  to  say,  that,  should  both  parts  be  brought  to- 
gether in  presence  of  competent  judges,  they  will  be  pronounced 
to  be  parts  of  the  same  original  volume,  and  that  several  of  the 
defects  in  either  will  be  exactly  supplied  by  the  other. 

My  transcript  of  the  Lismore  fragment  of  this  valuable  book 
consists  of  131  foUos,  or  '2Q2  pages.  The  chief  items  of  the 
contents  are :  Ancient  Lives  of  Saint  Patrick,  Saint  Colum  Cille, 
Saint  Brigid  of  Kildare,  Saint  Senan  (of  Scattery  Island,  in 
the  Lower  Shannon),  Saint  Finnen  of  Clonai'd,  and  Saint 
Finnchu  of  Brigohhan^  in  the  county  of  Cork,  all  written  in 
Gaedhlic  of  groat  purity  and  antiquity  ;  the  conquests  of  Char- 
lemagne, translated  from  the  celebrated  romance  o'L  the  middle 
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ages,  ascribed  to  Turpin,  Arclibishop  of  Rheiras ;  the  conversion 
of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome  into  a  Christian  Church ;  the  story 
of  Petronilla,  the  daughter  of  Saint  Peter ;  th^  discovery  of  the 
SybiUinc  oracle  in  a  stone  coffin  at  Rome ;  the  History  of  the 
Lombards  (imperfect)  ;  an  account  of  Saint  Gregory  the  Great ; 
the  heresy  of  the  Empress  Justina ;  of  some  modifications  of  cer- 
tain minor  ceremonies  of  the  Mass ;  an  account  of  the  successors 
of  Charlemagne ;  of  the  correspondence  between  Archbishop 
Lanfranc  and  the  clergy  of  Rome ;  extracts  from  the  Travels  of 
Marco  Polo ;  an  account  of  the  battles  of  the  celebrated  Ceal- 
lachan,  king  of  Cashel,  with  the  Danes  of  Erinn,  in  the  tenth 
century  ;  of  the  battle  of  Crinna^  between  Cormac  Mac  Art,  king 
of  Ireland,  and  the  Ulstermen ;  and  of  the  siege  of  Drom  Damh- 
ghaire  [now  called  Knocklong,  in  the  County  of  Limerick],  by 
king  Cormac  Mac  Art,  against  the  men  of  Munster.  This  last, 
though  a  strictly  historic  tale  in  its  leading  facts,  is  full  of  wild 
incident,  in  which  Mogh  Huith,  the  great  Munster  druid,  and 
Cithruadh,  and  Colptha^  the  druids  of  the  monarch  Cormac,  bear 
a  most  conspicuous  and  curious  part. 

The  last  piece  in  the  book  is  one  of  very  great  interest ;  it  is 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Saint  Patrick  and  the  two 
surviving  warriors  of  the  band  of  heroes  led  by  the  celebrated 
Finn  Mac  Cumhaill,  Caoilte,  the  son  of  Ronan,  and  Oisin  [com- 
monly written  in  English  "Ossian"],  the  warrior-poet,  son  of 
Fin7i  himself  It  describes  the  situation  of  several  of  the  hills, 
mountains,  rivers,  caverns,  rills,  etc.,  in  Ireland,  with  the  deriva- 
tion of  their  names.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  very 
curious  tract  is  imperfect.  But  for  these  defects,  we  should 
probably  have  found  in  it  notices  of  almost  every  monument  of 
note  in  ancient  Ireland;  and,  even  in  its  mutilated  state,  it 
cannot  but  be  regarded  as  preserving  many  of  the  most  ancient 
traditions  to  which  we  can  now  have  access,  traditions  which 
were  committed  to  writing  at  a  period  when  the  ancient  customs 
of  the  people  were  unbroken  and  undisturbed. 

I  regret  that  space  does  not  allow  me  to  analyse  a  few  more 
of  the  important  paper  books  in  the  Academy's  Hbrary ;  but  I 
think  I  have  already  done  enough  to  enable  you  to  form  some 
intelligible  general  estimate  of  the  value  and  extent  of  the  old 
Gaedhlic  books  in  Dublin ;  and  I  shall  only  add,  that  the  paper 
books  in  Trinity  College  and  the  Academy  are  above  600  in 
number,  and  may  be  estimated  to  contain  about  30,000  pages 
of  Gaedhlic  text,  if  printed  at  length  in  the  form  to  which  I 
have  so  often  referred  as  a  specimen,  that  of  O'Donovan's  Annals. 

There  is,  however,  one  collection  (rather,  I  may  say,  one 
class  of  MS.  monmiients  of  Irish  history)  which  I  cannot  pass  bj 
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without  at  least  alluding  to  it,  though  it  would  be,  perhaps,  im-  lect.  ix. 
proper  for  me  at  the  present  moment  to  enter  upon  any  detailed  ~ 
aecount  of  it:  I  mean  the  great  body  of  the  laws  of  Ancient  Law- mss^" 
Erinn,  commonly  called  by  the  English  the  "Brehon  Laws". 
This  collection  is  so  immense  in  extent,  and  the  subjects  dealt 
with  througliout  the  whole  of  it,  in  the  utmost  detail,  are  so 
numerous,  and  so  fully  illustrated  by  exact  definitions  and 
minute  descriptions,  that,  to  enable  us  to  fill  up  the  outline  sup- 
plied by  the  annals  and  genealogies,  these  books  of  laws  alone 
would  almost  be  found  sufficient  in  competent  hands.  Indeed  if 
it  were  permitted  me  to  enlarge  upon  their  contents,  even  to  the 
extent  to  which  I  have  spoken  upon  the  subject  of  the  various 
annals  1  have  described  to  you,  I  should  be  forced  to  devote  many 
lectures  to  this  subject  alone.  But  these  ancient  laws,  as  you  are 
all  aware,  are  now,  and  have  been  for  the  last  tliree  years,  in 
progi'css  of  transcription  and  preparation  for  publication,  under 
the  direction  of  a  Commission  of  Irish  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
appointed  by  royal  warrant ;  and  it  would  not  be  for  me  to  an- 
ticipate their  regular  publication. 

The  quantity  of  transcript  already  made  (and  there  is  still  a 
part  to  be  made),  amounts  to  over  Jive  thousand  close  quarto 
pages,  which,  on  average,  would  be  equal  to  near  8000  pages 
of  the  text  of  O'Donovan's  Annals.  This  quantity,  of  course, 
contains  many  duplicate  pieces ;  and  it  will  rest  with  the  Com- 
missioners whether  to  publish  the  whole  mass,  or  only  a  fair  and 
full  text,  compiled  from  a  collation  of  all  the  duplicate  copies. 

Any  one  who  has  examined  the  body  of  Welsh  Laws,  now 
some  years  before  the  world,  will  at  once  be  able  to  form  a  fair 
opinion  of  the  interest  and  value,  in  a  historical  and  social  point 
of  view,  of  this  far  larger — this  immense  and  hitherto  unex- 
plored mass  of  legal  institutes.  And  these  were  the  laws  and  in- 
stitutes which  regulated  the  political  and  social  svstem  of  a 
people  the  most  remarkable  in  Europe,  from  a  period  almost 
lost  in  the  dark  mazes  of  antiquity,  down  to  within  about  two 
hundred  years,  or  seven  generations,  of  our  own  time,  and  whose 
spirit  and  traditions,  I  may  add,  influence  the  feelings  and 
actions  of  the  native  Irish  even  to  this  day  !  To  these  laws  may 
we,  indeed,  justly  apply  the  expressive  remark  of  the  poet 
Moore  on  the  old  MSS.  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  that  they 
"  were  not  written  by  a  foolish  people,  nor  for  any  foolish 
purpose".  Into  the  particulars  and  arrangement  of  this  mass 
of  laws  I  shall  not  enter  here,  since  they  are,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  in  the  hands  of  a  Commission  on  whose  preroga- 
tives I  have  no  disposition  to  trench.  I  may,  however,  be  per- 
mitted to  observe  that,  copious  thougli  the  records  in  which  the 
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LECT.  IX.  actions  and  everyday  life  of  our  remote  ancestors  have  come 
Tiie  "Brehon  ^^"^^  *^  ^9)  tlirougli  tlio  various  documcnts  of  which  I  have 
Law'Mss.  been  speaking,  still,  without  these  laws,  our  history  would 
be  necessarily  barren,  deficient,  and  uncertain  in  one  of  its  most 
interesting  and  important  essentials.  For  what  can  be  more 
essential  for  the  liistorian's  purpose  than  to  have  the  means  of 
seeing  clearly  what  the  laws  and  customs  were  precisely,  which 
governed  and  regulated  the  general  and  relative  action  of  the 
monarch  and  the  provincial  kings;  of  the  provincial  kings 
and  the  hereditary  princes  and  chiefs;  of  these  in  turn,  and 
of  what  may  be  called  the  hereditary  proprietors,  the  Flaiths 
[pronounced  "flahs"],  or  landlords;  and  below  these  again,  of 
their  farmers,  and  tenants,  of  all  grades  and  conditions,  native 
and  stranger ; — and  what  is  even  more  interesting,  if  possible, 
the  conditions  on  which  these  various  parties  held  their  lands, 
and  the  local  customs  which  regulated  their  agrarian  and  social 
policy;  as  well  as  in  general  the  sumptuary  and  economical 
laws,  and  the  several  customs,  which  distinguished  all  these 
classes  one  from  another,  compliance  with  which  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  maintain  them  in  their  proper  ranks  and 
respective  privileges?  There  are  thousands  of  allusions  to  the 
men  and  women  of  those  days,  as  well  as  to  various  circum- 
stances, manners,  customs,  and  habits,  to  be  met  with  in  our 
historic  writings,  otherwise  inexplicable,  which  find  a  clear 
and  natural  solution  in  these  venerable  institutes.  And  there 
are  besides,  too,  a  vast  number  of  facts,  personal  and  historical, 
recorded  in  the  course  of  the  laws  (often  stated  by  the  com- 
mentator or  scribe  as  examples  or  precedents  of  the  application 
of  the  particular  law  under  discussion),  which  must  be  care- 
fully gleaned  from  them,  before  that  History  which  is  yet  to 
be  framed  out  of  the  materials  I  have  described  to  you,  can 
ever  be  satisfactorily  completed. 

These  things  will  become  accessible  to  all  when  the  labours  of 
the  Commission  are  concluded,  when  the  immense  and  magni- 
ficent work  which  the  Commission  is  charged  to  pubHsh  shall 
be  (a  few  years  hence)  arranged,  indexed,  and  printed.  And 
perhaps  this  may  be  but  the  second  great  step  in  these  times — 
Mr.  George  Smith's  publication  of  the  Annals  having  been  the 
first — towards  the  vindication  of  the  ancient  honour  of  the  noble 
race  of  Erinn.  Much  more,  both  in  ecclesiastical  and  secular 
history,  remains  to  be  done.  Is  the  next  step  after  these  re- 
served to  be  taken  under  the  auspices  of  a  great  National  Insti- 
tution, such  as  one  may  surely  hope  this,  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity of  Ireland,  is  destined  to  become? 


LECTURE  X. 

[DeUvered  Murcli  6,  1856.] 

The  Books  of  Genealogies  and  Pedigrees. 

In  the  present  Lecture  I  propose  to  finish  this  part  of  our  Intro- 
ductory course  on  the  existing  MS.  materials  of  ancient  Irish 
History,  by  giving  you  some  account  of  the  great  Records  of 
the  Genealogies  and  Pedigrees  of  the  Gaedhhc  race,  found 
in  the  earUest  and  most  rehable  of  the  books  I  have  described 
to  you. 

In  all  civilized  nations,  where  the  possession  of  property  or 
the  governing  power  was,  from  whatever  cause,  vested  in  any  one 
individual,  with  the  right  of  transmission  to  posterity  through 
his  legitimate  descendants,  direct  or  collateral,  it  follows,  as  a 
mere  matter  of  course,  that  all  persons  living  subject  to  such  a  le- 
gal arrangement  must  have  taken  good  care  to  preserve  accurate 
evidences  of  their  descent  and  identity, — accurate  evidence  such 
as  might  sustain  their  claims  to  the  succession,  whether  of  pro- 
perty or  dignity,  territory  or  emolmnents,  whenever  any  dispute 
upon  such  subjects  should  arise.  And  the  natural  necessity  of 
preserving  genealogies  and  pedigrees  being  thus  simply  estab- 
lished, it  must  be  clear  that  the  important  duty  of  their  preser- 
vation could  not  be  left  to  the  care  of  irresponsible  persons  alone  ; 
and  that,  therefore,  while  every  branch  of  the  family  kept  a 
proper  record  of  its  own  descent  (as  well  as  of  all  the  other 
branches  in  relation  to  its  own),  some  quahfied  persons  must  at 
all  times  have  been  set  apart  for  the  express  purpose  of  keeping 
a  pubhc  record  of  all  the  descending  branches  of  the  original 
tree.  Such  records  must  have  been  kept,  in  order  that,  when- 
ever a  reference  to  records  was  found  necessary,  no  individual 
representative  should  be  able  to  advance  his  own  claims  upon 
any  mere  private  proofs  within  his  own  private  power,  nor  on 
any  authority  save  such  as  might  be  found  to  accord  with  that 
of  a  responsible  public  officer. 

And  such  precautions,  we  fmd,  were  effectually  taken  under 
the  ancient  customs  and  laws  of  Erinn. 

To  obviate  all  difficulties  in  respect  of  the  right  o(  succest^ion 
to  the  supreme  rule,  therefore,   we  fmd  that  the  monarch  of 
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Erinn  had  always  an  officer  of  high  distinction  attached  to  his 
Official  court,  whose  office  it  was  to  keep,  from  generation  to  genera- 
records  of  tion,  a  wi'itten  record,  or  genealogical  history,  of  all  the  descend- 
aiogi'es"^  ing  branches  of  the  royal  family.  And  the  same  officer  was 
obliged  to  keep  true  record  not  only  of  these,  but  of  the  families 
of  all  the  provincial  kings,  and  of  all  the  principal  territorial  chiefs 
in  each  province,  in  order  that,  in  case  of  a  dispute  among  them 
and  a  final  appeal  to  the  court  of  the  chief  king,  he  might  be  in 
a  position  to  decide  such  a  dispute  by  the  solemn  authority  of 
a  sure  and  impartial  public  record. 

This  public  officer,  according  to  law,  could  only  be  elected 
from  the  order  of  Ollamlis;  and  the  Ollamh  may  be  described 
as  a  doctor,  or  man  who  had  arrived  at  the  highest  degree  of  his- 
torical learning  and  of  general  literary  attainments  under  the  an- 
cient Gacdlilic  system  of  education.  Every  Ollamh  should  also 
(according  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  now  popularly  called  the 
*'  Brehon  Laws")  be  an  adept  in  regal  synchronisms,  should  know 
the  boundaries  of  all  the  provinces  and  chieftaincies,  and  should 
be  able  to  trace  the  genealogies  of  all  the  tribes  of  Erinn  up  to 
Adam.  An  Ollamh  should  also,  according  to  the  same  law, 
be  civil  of  tongue,  unstained  by  crime,  and  pure  in  morals. 

The  officer  I  have  thus  spoken  of  should  be,  then,  an  Ollamh 
thus  qualified ;  and  he  was  privileged  and  bound  to  make  perio- 
dical visits  to  the  provincial  courts,  and  to  the  mansions  of  all 
the  chiefs  throughout  the  land ;  to  inspect  their  books  of  family 
history  and  genealogies ;  to  enter  the  names  and  number  of  the 
leading  or  eldest  branches  of  each  family  in  his  own  book ;  and, 
on  his  return  to  Tara  (or  wherever  the  monarch  might  happen 
to  hold  his  residence),  to  write  these  matters  into  what  was  of  old 
called  the  Monarch's  Book,  but  which,  in  more  modern  times, 
seems  to  have  been  designated  the  Saltair  of  Tara. 

And  not  only  had  the  Monarch  his  Ollamh  for  these  important 
state  purposes,  but  every  provincial  king,  and  even  every  smaller 
territorial  Chief,  had  his  own  Ollamh^  or  Seanchaidhe  [pron. 
"  shanachy"  =r  historian] ,  for  the  provincial  and  other  territorial 
records ;  and  in  obedience  to  an  ancient  law  (established  long 
before  the  introduction  of  Christianity  in  the  fifth  century),  all 
the  provincial  records,  and  those  of  the  various  clann  chief- 
tains, were  returnable  every  third  year  to  a  great  convocation 
or  feast  at  Tara,  where  they  were  solemnly  compared  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  great  Book  or  Saltair  of  the  monarch, 
and  purified  and  corrected  where  or  whenever  they  required  it. 

As  a  very  sufficient  authority  for  the  existence  of  this  great 
Monarchical  Book,  in  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
I  may  refer  you,  among  many  others,  to  the  poem  by  Cinaeth 
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[or  Kenneth]  O'Hartigan,  on  Tara,  and  on  King  Cormac  Mac  lect.  x. 
Alrt^  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  a  former  lecture. 

It  has  long  been  the  fashion  among  English  writers,  and  crediMiity 
those  who  ignorantly  follow  them  in  Ireland,  to  sneer  at  the  tiqultVof 
very  idea  of  any  nation,  or  any  families  of  a  nation,  being  able  XgS"^' 
to  preserve  their  genealogies  and  pedigrees  for  one,  two,  or 
three  thousand  years ;  and  as  for  the  suggestion,  that  an  Irish- 
man, or  a  Welshman,  of  the  year  of  our  Lord  1856,  should  be 
able,  with  any  conceivable  probability  or  even  possibility,  to 
trace  his  generations  up  to  Noah,  it  is  set  down  as  much  worse 
than  absurd;  it  is  contemptuously  termed  an  "  Irish  pedigree", 
or  a  "  Welsh  pedigree",  and  even  the  very  name  of  it  is  deemed, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  a  subject  fit  only  for  ridicule.     Let  us, 
however,  look  a  little  into  the  question,  and  consider  for  a  mo- 
ment the  justice  of  this  scepticism. 

You  are  all  aware  that  the  original  genealogies  and  pedigrees 
of  the  human  race  (and,  indeed,  the  very  form  in  which  our 
own  ancient  genealogies  and  pedigrees  were  recorded),  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Holy  Bible ;  as  in  Genesis,  chapter  x.,  verses  1  to 
5,  beginning :  "  These  are  the  generations  of  the  sons  of  Noe  (or 
Noah) :  Sem,  Cham,  and  Japheth ;  and  unto  them  sons  were 
born  after  the  flood".     Now  this  Scripture  record  goes  on : — 

2.  "  The  sons  of  Japheth  [were]  ;  Gomer,  and  JNIagog,  and 
Madai,  and  Javan,  and  Thubal,  and  jNIosoch,  and  Tliiras. 

3.  "  And  the  sons  of  Gomer  [were]  ;  Ascenez,  and  Riphath, 
and  Thogorma. 

4.  "  And  the  sons  of  Javan  [were]  ;  Elisa,  and  Tharsis, 
Cetthim,  and  Dodanim. 

5.  "  By  these  were  divided  the  islands  of  the  Gentiles  in 
tlieir  lands ;  every  one  according  to  his  tongue,  and  their  fami- 
lies in  their  nations",  etc. 

It  is  cmious  that  the  sons  of  Magog,  the  second  son  of 
Jai)hcth,  are  not  enumerated  in  this  genealogy ;  and  yet  it  is 
to  this  remote  ancestor  that  all  the  ancient  colonists  of  Ireland 
carry  up  their  pedigrees,  as  recorded  here  long  before  Christi- 
anity and  Christian  books  found  tlieir  way  into  the  country. 
Nor  are  the  Gaedhils  the  only  people  said  to  have  descended 
from  INIagog;  for  I  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  Bactiians, 
the  Piu'thians,  and  others,  also  claimed  descent  from  him. 

I  shall  not,  however,  follow  to-day  the  subject  of  the  verifi- 
cation of  the  ancient  descent  of  the  royal  races  of  Erinn ;  and  I 
have  only  thrown  out  so  much  by  way  of  hinting  to  vou,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  sneers  to  which  I  have  alluded,  still  a  great 
deal  of  serious  study  may  be  required  before  any  rational  con- 
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LECT.  X.    elusion  can  be  arrived  at  with  certainty  in  relation  to  it.    I  liave 
.  .    , , .      only  to-day  to  do  with  the  plan  and  method  followed  by  our 

Actual  his-  ,•  T  1  •  ^        /~i  I'/^i 

toricai  ac-  auccstors,  lu  recordmg  and  preserving  the  Genealogies  of  the 
Genealogies.  Irisli  nation,  as  these  have  actually  been  handed  down  to  us 
from  the  days  of  our  early  kings.  I  desire  to  deal  with  them 
simply  as  one  branch  of  those  materials  for  our  history,  of 
which  I  have  described  to  you  so  many,  as  having  come  down 
to  us  in  an  authentic  form.  And  whatever  may  be  the  opinions 
of  modern  commentators  (all  of  them  very  ill  informed  on  the 
subject)  as  to  the  truth  of  the  more  remote  genealogies  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Gaedhlic  colony  in  Erinn,  I  think  I  have  given 
you  the  most  solid  reason  to  trust  the  records  of  the  Gaedhlic 
genealogies  from  that  or  at  least  from  a  very  remote  time  down- 
wards,  made  and  preserved,  as  we  know  they  were,  with  the  care 
prescribed  by  the  laws  to  which  I  have  just  called  your  attention. 

I  have  shown  in  a  former  lecture,  on  authority  that  cannot  well 
be  questioned,  that  the  Pedigrees  of  the  Gaedhlic  nation  were 
collected  and  written  into  a  single  book  (which  was  called  the 
Cin,  or  Book,  oi  Dromsneaclit)  by  the  son  o£  Duach  Galach,  king 
of  Connacht, — and  an  Ollamli  in  history,  in  genealogies,  etc., 
— shortly  before  the  arrival  of  Saint  Patrick  in  Ireland,  which 
happened  in  the  year  432.  It  follows  necessarily  that  those  pe- 
digrees and  genealogies  must  have  been  already  in  existence, — 
doubtless  in  the  various  tribe-books ;  and  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  their  leading  portions  had  before  then  been  entered, 
in  the  manner  and  under  the  law  I  have  already  explained,  in 
the  great  Book  of  Tara. 

Without  going  farther  back,  then,  than  this  Book  of  Drom- 
sneacJit^  which  is  so  often  quoted  in  our  ancient  MSS.,  it  will 
be  plain  that  succeeding  OUamhs  and  genealogists  had  before 
them  a  plan  and  mode  of  proceeding  with  their  work,  either 
founded  on  still  more  remote  precedents,  or,  at  all  events, 
adopted  so  long  ago  as  the  earlier  portion  of  the  fifth  century, 
by  the  author  of  that  celebrated  book. 

Nothing  could  be  more  simple  than  the  plan  of  keeping  local 
Pedigrees,  where,  as  was  the  case  in  Ireland,  each  kingdom, 
province,  and  principality  appointed  a  fully  qualified  officer  for 
the  purpose. 

Every  free-born  man  of  the  tribe  was,  according  to  the  law 
of  the  country,  entitled  by  blood,  should  it  come  to  his  turn,  to 
succeed  to  the  chieftaincy ;  and  every  principal  family  kept  its 
own  pedigree  as  a  check  on  the  officer  of  the  tribe  or  province, 
and  as  an  authority  for  its  own  claim,  should  the  occasion  arise. 

As  the  Milesians  were  the  last  of  the  ancient  colonists,  and 
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had  subdued  the  races  previously  existing  in  Ireland,  it  is  their  J^^ct.  x. 
genealogies  only,  with  some  very  few  exceptions,  that  have  7,,^  Milesian 
been  thus  carried  down  to  the  later  times.  Genealogies. 

The  genealogical  tree  then  begins  with  the  brothers  Eber 
and  Eremon,  the  two  surviving  leaders  of  the  Milesian  expedi- 
tion ;  and,  after  tracing  their  ancestors  so  far  back  as  to  Magog, 
the  son  of  Japheth,  the  earliest  genealogies  give  us  the  manner 
of  the  death  of  each  of  these  sons  of  Milesius,  and  the  number 
and  names  of  their  sons  again,  respectively. 

From  Eber,  according  to  all  the  genealogies,  descend  all  the  ""le  Lines  of 
families  of  the  south  of  Ireland,  represented  at  present  by  the  Eremon. 
race  of  Oilioll  Oluim:  as  the  Mac  Carthys,  the  O'Briens,  and 
their  various  branches.  From  Eremon,  on  the  other  hand, 
descend  the  great  races  of  Connacht  and  Leinster,  represented 
by  the  O'Conors,  the  Mac  Murrochs,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  great 
races  of  Ulster,  also,  from  the  foui'th  century  down,  represented 
by  the  O'Donnells,  the  O'Neills,  etc. 

Besides  these  two  chief  races,  the  records  relate  the  descent  tiic  irian 
of  two  others  of  great  historical  importance.  From  Emer,  the  nnes.^  "*" 
Bon  of  Ir  (who  was  the  brother  of  Eber  and  Eremon),  descend 
the  races  of  Uladh,  or  Ulidia  [an  ancient  district  consisting 
nearly  of  the  present  counties  of  Down  and  Antrim],  now  re- 
presented by  the  family  of  Magenis  of  Down ;  and  from  JLii- 
gaiclh,  the  son  o£  Ith,  their  cousin,  who  settled  in  the  west  of 
the  present  county  of  Cork,  descended  the  races  of  that  district, 
represented  in  chief  by  the  family  of  O'Driscoll.  [This  latter 
race  of  Gaedhils  is  minutely  traced  in  the  Miscellany  of  the 
Celtic  Society,  published  in  1849.] 

To  these  four, — or  rather,  indeed,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
to  the  two  brothers,  Eber  and  Eremon, — all  the  great  lines  of 
the  Milesian  family,  all  the  great  chieftain  lines  of  ancient  Erinn, 
are  traced  up.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  expected  that  any  re- 
cord of  tlie  genealogies  of  the  people  in  general,  in  those  remote 
ages,  could  possibly  have  come  down  to  our  times.  It  is  only 
in  the  succession  of  the  monarchs,  of  the  provincial  kings  and 
chieftains,  and  in  the  lines  of  saints  and  other  remarkable  pei^sons, 
that  we  invariably  find  the  new  king  or  pei'sonage  traced  back 
throuo-h  all  the  cfcncrations,  cither  to  his  remote  ancestor, 
Eber,  Eremon,  Ir,  or  Ith,  or  at  all  events,  to  some  person  whose 
pedigree  has  been  in  some  previous  part  of  the  great  genealogical 
Records  already  traced  up  to  these  som'ces. 

The  first  great  starting  point  in  the  Eremonian  lines  of  pedi- 
grees, and  from  which  tlie  great  families  of  Connacht  and  Lein- 
ster branch  off,  is  to  be  found  in  UgaM  M6i\  who  flourished, 
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according  to  our  annals,  more  than  500  years  before  the  Incar- 
nation of  our  Lord.  From  his  elder  son  Cohhthach  (pron.  nearly 
"C6v-a",  now  "Coffey"),  descend  all  the  families  of  Connacht,  as 
ugalnrmr.  wcll  as  the  O'Donnells,  the  O'Neills,  and  others,  of  Ulster;  and 
from  his  second  son,  Laeghaire  (pron.  nearly  "  Lea-ry"),  de- 
scend the  chief  families  of  Leinstcr. 

Again,  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era  a  great  di- 
vision of  families  took  place  in  Lcinster,  that,  namely,  of  the 
sons  of  the  monarch  Cathair  Mor  (pron.  "  Ca-hir  more"),  who 
divided  his  hereditary  kingdom  of  Leinster  among  his  sons,  to 
some  one  of  whom  all  the  later  Leinster  families  trace  up  their 
pedigrees. 

In  the  next,  the  third  century,  again,  a  great  division  of  ter- 
ritories took  place  in  Munster  between  Fiacha  Muilleathan,  the 
son  of  Edghan  Mor  the  elder,  and  Cormac  Cas,  the  younger  son 
of  Oilioll  Oluim,  the  king  of  that  province;  Eoghan's  son 
taking  South  Munster,  and  his  uncle  Cormac  Cas,  North  Mun- 
ster, or  Thomond ;  and  it  is  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
personages  that  all  the  gi^eat  Munster  families  of  the  line  of 
Eber  trace  up  their  pedigrees. 

Again,  in  the  fourth  century  a  great  division  of  famihes 
and  of  territory  took  place  in  Connacht  and  Ulster,  between 
the  three  sons  of  the  monarch  Eochaidh  Muighmheadhoin^ — 
Brian,  Eiachra,  and  Niall,  afterwards  called  Niall  of  the  Nine 
Hostages.  The  two  elder  sons  were  settled  in  Connacht ;  and 
from  them  descend  the  chief  families  of  that  province,  north 
and  south,  excepting  the  O'Kellys,  the  Mac  Rannalls,  and  some 
others.  The  younger  son,  Niall,  succeeded  to  the  monarchy : 
and  this  Niall  had  seven  sons,  among  whom  he  divided  the 
territories  of  Meath  and  Ulster,  the  district  comprising  the  pre- 
sent counties  of  Antrim  and  Down  excepted ;  and  it  is  to  these 
sons  that  all  the  great  families  of  these  territories  trace  up 
their  pedigrees. 

Having  so  far  placed  before  you,  with  much  more  bre\dty 
than  I  could  wish,  the  remote  leading  points  at  which  the 
great  families  of  Ireland  are  recorded  to  have  separated,  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  show  you  how  the  genealogies  have  been 
arranged,  and,  with  their  still  continued  separations,  carried 
down  in  some  instances  even  to  our  times ;  and  as  a  Muster- 
man  and  Dalcassian,  not,  I  trust,  unreasonably  attached  to  my 
race,  I  shall  take  my  example  from  the  really  great  line  of  the 
O'Brien.  As,  however,  it  would  be  tedious,  as  well  as  unne- 
cessary, for  the  purpose  of  a  mere  example,  to  carry  the  line 
down  for  you  all  the  way  from  Eber,  the  son  of  Milesius  him- 
self, I  shall  begin  with  Oilioll  Oluirrij  King  of  Munster,  who 
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died,  according  to  our  annals,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  234.      I  lect.  x^ 
shall  adopt  the  very  form   and  plan  of  the  old  genealogies  ^^~^^,^  .  ^^ 
themselves,  in  the  abridged  account  I  am  about  to  give  you ;  the  o-iiriens, 
because  I  wish  thus  practically  to  make  you  acquainted  with  Munster' 
the  mode  in  which  the  family  pedigrees  were  recorded  by  the  gl^^"^y/'  ^■""^ 
Ollamhs  of  old,  and  because,  also,  you  will  thus  best  under-  oiutm. 
stand  the  importance  of  the  class  of  MSS.  which  we  arc  now 
considering,  m  the  study  of  the  true  history  of  the  country. 

Oilioll  Uluim  had  several  sons,  seven  of  whom  were  killed  in 
the  celebrated  battle  of  Magh  MucridmhS^  in  the  county  of 
Galway ;  and  among  them  JEoghan,  or  Eugene,  the  eldest,  from 
whom  (through  his  son  again,  Fiacha  Muilleathaiii)  descend 
what  is  called  by  old  writers  the  "Eugenian"  line,  to  which 
belong  the  Mac  Carthys,  the  O'Callachans,  the  O'SuUivans,  the 
O'KeelFcs,  and  so  forth. 

Cian  was  another  of  the  song  of  Oilioll  Oluim  killed  in  this 
battle ;  he  left  a  son  Tadhg  [a  name  now  known  as  Teige  or 
Thaddeus],  from  whom  descend  the  O'Car rolls  of  Ely  O'Carroll, 
the  Ollcardons,  the  O'Haras,  the  O'Garas,  etc.,  as  well  as  seve- 
ral families  of  East  MeatL 

Cormac  Cas,  the  second  son  of  Oilioll  Oluim,  was  the  only 
one  of  his  children  who  survived  the  great  battle  of  Magh 
MucruimliS^  and  between  him  and  Fiacha  (the  son  of  the  eldest 
son,  Eugene),  the  old  king  divided  his  territory  into  North 
and  South  Munstcr^  gi^i^'^c^  ^^  Fiacha  the  south,  and  to  Cormac 
the  north  part.  (Tliis  north  part,  I  should  observe,  did  not  then 
comprehend  the  present  county  of  Clare,  that  ten-itory  being  at 
the  time  in  the  occupation  of  a  tribe  of  the  old  Firbolg  race.) 

Cormac  Cas  (whose  wife  was  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
poet  Oisi'n,  or  Ossian,  son  of  the  great  warrior  Finn  Mac  Cian- 
haill^  or  Mac  Coole)  had  a  son  Mogh  Corb,  who  had  a  son 
Fer  Corb,  who  had  a  son  Acngus,  called  Tirech,  or  the  wan- 
derer, who  had  a  son  called  Lnghaidh  Meann  (pron;  ■'  Loo-y 
Menn").  It  was  this  Lughaidh  Meann  that  first  wrested  the 
present  county  of  Clare  from  the  Firbolgs,  and  attached  it  to 
Iiis  patrimony ;  and  the  whole  inheiitance  has  been  ever  since 
denominated  Tuadh  Wiiunhain^  or  North  Munster,  a  name  in 
modern  times  Anglicized  into  Thomond. 

Lughaidh  Meann  had  a  son  Conall,  called  Conall  Eachluaith, 
or  Conall  of  the  Fleet  Steeds ;  who  had  a  son  Cas.  This  Cas 
(from  whom  the  Dalcassians  derive  their  distinctive  name)  had 
twelve  sons,  namely,  Blod,  Caisin,  Lughaidh,  Seadna^  Acngus 
Cinnathrach^  Carthainn,  Cainioch,  Acngus  Cinnaitin,  Acdh^ 
Nae^  Loisgenn,  and  Dealbaeth. 

Blod,  the  eldest  son  of  Cas,  is  the  great  stem  of  the  Dalcas- 
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LECT.  X.  sian  race,  directly  represented  by  the  O'Brians.     From  Caisin, 

G  n  aio  '  of  ^^^  secoiid  SOU  of  Cas,  descend  the  Siol  Aodha,  represented  by 

the  O'Briens,  thc  ]\lac  Namaras,  the  O'Gradys,  the  Mac  Flannchadhas  (now 

Munstei^'^      Called  Clancliys),  and  the  O'Caisins,  etc.    From  Liujhaidh^  the 

^iuou  ^^^^  thh'd  son  of  Cas,  descend  the  Muintir  Dohliarclion  (now  re- 

oiuim.         presented  by  the   O'Liddys  of  Clare).      From  Sedna  (pron: 

**  Shedna")  the  fourth  son  of  Cas,  descend  the  Cinel  Sedna  (not, 

I  believe,  now  represented).     From  Aengus  Cinnathrach^  the 

fifth  son,  descend  the  O'Deas.     From  Aengus  Cinnaitin,  the 

sixth  son,  descend  the  O'Quinns  (a  family  who  may  now  be 

considered  to  be  represented  by  the  Earl  of  Dunraven),  and  the 

O'Nechtanns.     From  Aedh  (or  Hugh),  the  seventh  son  of  Cas, 

descend  the  O'Heas.     From  Dealbeath,  the  eighth  son  of  Cas, 

descend  the  Mac  Cochlanns  of  Dealhhna^  or  Delvin  (in  the 

county  of  Westmeath),  the  O'Scullys,  etc.     The  descendants 

of  the  other  sons  are  not  now  to  be  distinguished. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  in  this  recital,  at  how  early  a  period 
the  ancestors  of  those  various  Dalcassian  families  separated  from 
each  other. — But  to  return  to  the  progenitor  of  the  O'Briens. 

Blod,  the  eldest  son  of  Cas,  had  two  sons :  Cairtliinn  Finn, 
and  Brenan  Ban.  From  this  Brenan  Ban,  the  second  son,  de- 
scend the  O'Hurlys  and  the  O'Malonys. 

Cairtliinn  Finn,  the  eldest  son  of  Blod,  had  two  sons, 
Eochaidh,  called  Bailldearg  (or  "  of  the  Red  Mole"),  and 
Aengus.  From  Aengus,  the  younger  son,  descend,  among 
others,  the  families  of  O'ComhraidhS  (now  called  Curry);  the 
O'Cormacans  (now  called  Mac  Cormacks) ;  O Seasnain,  now 
Sexton ;  CRiada,  now  Reidy,  etc. 

Eochaidh  Bailldea^^g,  the  eldest  son  of  Cairtliinn  Finn,  was 
born  during  the  time  that  St.  Patrick  was  on  his  first  mission  in 
Munster,  and  received  baptism  and  benediction  at  the  hands  of 
the  great  apostle  himself.  This  Eochaidh  Bailldearg  had  a  son 
Conall,  who  had  a  son  Aedh  Caemli,  or  Hugh  the  Comely. 

Aedh  Caemh,  the  son  of  Conall,  had  two  sons,  Cathal  (pron: 
"  Cahal")  and  Congal.  From  Congal,  the  yoimger  son,  descend 
the  O'Neills  of  Clare,  and  the  On-Eoghans,  or  Owens.  Cathal, 
the  elder  son  of  Aedh  Caemh,  had  two  sons,  Torloch  and 
Ailgenan.    It  is  from  this  Ailgenan  that  the  O'Mearas  descend. 

Torloch,  the  elder  son  of  Cathal,  had  a  son,  Mathghamhain, 
or  Mahon ;  who  had  a  son.  Core ;  who  had  a  son  Lachtna  (the 
ruins  of  whose  ancient  palace  of  Grianan  Lachtna,  situated 
about  a  mile  north  of  Killaloe,  I  was,  by  means  of  the  records 
of  these  ancient  pedigrees,  first  enabled  to  identify,  in  the  year 
1840,  during  the  investigations  of  the  Ordnance  survey). 

Lachtna,  the  son  of  Core,  had  a  valiant  son,  Lorcdn  (a  name 
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now  Anglicised  "  Lawrence").  Lorcdn  had  three  sons,  Cinneidigh  lect.  x. 
or  Kennedy;  Coscjracli;  and  Bran.   From  Cosr/rach^  the  ^^^ond  ^^^^^j^    ^^^ 
son,  descend  the  O'Lorcans,  or  Larkins;  the  O'Sheehans;  the  the ouriens, 
O'Cnaimhins  (now  Bo  wens);  the  O'llogans;  the  OTkhertys ;  m, Instil 
the  O'Gloiarns;   the  O'Aingidys;   and  the  O'Maines.     From  g;^^'' ^'■'''" 
Bran,  tlie  tliird  son,  descend  the  Sliocht  Branfinn^  in  Dufferm  oiuim. 
in  Wexford,  a  clann  who  subsequently  took,  and  still  retain,  the 
name  of  O'Brien. 

Cwneidi/jh^  or  Kennedy,  the  eldest  son  o£  Lorcdn.,  had  twelve 
sons,  foTir  only  of  whom  left  issue — namely,  Mahon,  Brian, 
iJonnchuan  (or  Doncan),  and  Echtighern. 

From  Mahon,  the  eldest  son  of  Kennedy,  descend  the 
O'Bolands,  the  0'Ca.seys,  the  O'Siodhachans,  the  Mac  Inirys, 
the  O'Connallys,  and  tlie  O'Tuomys,  in  the  county  of  Limerick, 

From  the  great  Brian  Boroimlie^  the  second  son  of  Kennedy, 
descend  the  O'Briens  and  the  Mac  Mahons  of  Clare. 

Donnchuan,  third  son  of  Kennedy,  had  five  sons — namely,  two 
of  the  name  of  Kennedy,  Riar/an,  LfOnr/anjcm,  and  Ceileachair. 
From  one  of  the  two  Kennedys  descend  the  family  of  OCon- 
f/zw^/ (now  Gunning),  and  from  the  other  the  family  of  O'Kennedy. 
From  Rlatjan  descend  the  O'Riagans,  or  O'Regans,  of  Clare 
and  Limerick.  From  Longargan  descend  the  O'Longergans, 
or  Lonei-gans ;  and  from  Ceileachai?'^  the  fifth  son,  descend  the 
O'Ceileachaii's,  or  Kellehers. 

Brian  Boroimhe,  the  second  son  of  Kennedy,  had  six  sons: 
Murchadh,  or  Moroch,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Clontarf;  Tadhg; 
Donnchadh^  or  Donoch;  Bomlmall,  or  Donnall;  Conor;  and 
Flann ; — but  two  of  them  only  left  issue,  namely  Tadhg,  the 
eldest  after  Moroch,  and  Donoch.  From  Tadhg  descend  the 
great  family  of  the  O'Briens  of  Thomond ;  and  from  Donoch, 
the  O'Briens  of  Cuanach  and  Uatharkigh,  in  the  present 
counties  of  Limerick  and  Tipperary. 

Tadhg,  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  Brian  BoroimM,  after  the 
battle  of  Clontarf,  had  a  son,  Torloch.  Torloch  had  two  son^, 
Muircheartach,  or  Mortogh,  and  Diarmaid,  or  Demiod. 

Mortoch,  from  whom  descend  the  Mac  Mahons  of  Clare, 
assumed  the  monarchy  of  Ireland,  and  died  in  the  j'car  1119  ; 
and  the  Book  of  Leinster  brincfs  down  the  cenealoo-ies  of  the  race 
ot  Lber  to  these  two  brothers  of  the  Dalcassian  line,  and  to  their 
co-descendants,  the  brothers  Cormac  and  Tadhg  Mac  Carthy 
of  the  Eugenian  line,  both  of  whose  names  are  inscribed  on 
that  lx?autilul  bronze  shrine  of  Saint  Lachtin's  arm,  which  was 
exhibited  in  the  great  Dubhn  Exhibition  in  1853,  and  of  which 
some  accomit  will  be  found  in  the  Proceedings  o'i  tlio  Koyal 
Irish  Academy  (vol.  v.,  page  4G1).     This  Cormac  Mao  Carthy 
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LECT.  X.  died  in  the  year  1138.      (And  I  may  liere  observe,  that  by  a 
general  rule,  from  which,  so  far  as  I  have  known,  there  is  never 

tiiToMJr'ien's,  any  deviation,  the  termination  of  these  lines  of  genealogies  in 

Si'imster  "^      ancient  Irish  manuscript  books  marks  the  date  of  the  compila- 

cijnys,  from  tion  of  such  books.     But  to  return :) 

oiuiin.  Dermod,  the  second  son  of  Torloch,  and  brother  of  Mortoch, 

and  from  whom  descend  the  O'Brians,  had  a  son,  Torloch. 
This  Torloch  had  a  son,  Donnall  Mor  O'Brian,  who  was  king  of 
Munster  at  the  period  of  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion  in  1172. 

Donnall  3f6r  had  a  son,  Donoch  (Vonnchadh)  Cairbrech,  who 
had  a  son  Conor  of  Siubhdainech,  who  erected  the  great  Abbey 
of  Corcamroe,  in  which  he  was  buried  in  the  year  1260. 

Conor  of  Siuhhdainech  (that  is,  Conor  of  the  wood  of  SiubJi- 
dainech,  in  Burren,  where  he  was  killed  in  battle  by  the  G'Loch- 
lainns,  in  the  above  year)  had  two  sons,  Tadhg  Caeluisge,  and 
Brian  Ruadh^  or  Roe,  the  ancestor  of  the  O'Brians  of  Arra,  in 
Tipperary. 

Tadhg ^  the  eldest  son  of  Conor,  had  a  son  Torloch,  the  great 
hero  of  the  wars  of  Thomond ;  who  had  a  son,  Murtoch ;  who 
had  a  son,  Mahon ;  who  had  two  sons,  Brian  and  Conor ;  from 
the  latter  of  whom  descend  the  O'Brians  of  Carraig  O'g-Conaill 
(now  called  "  Corrig-a-gunnell"),  near  Limerick. 

Brian,  the  elder  son  of  Mahon,  and  who  was  styled  Brian  of 
the  battle  of  Nenagh,  died  in  the  year  1399. 

The  Book  of  Ballymote,  which  was  compiled  in  the  year 
1391,  and  the  Book  of  Lecan,  which  was  compiled  in  the  year 
1416,  bring  down  the  O'Brian  pedigree,  as  well  as  all  other 
pedigrees,  to  this  Brian  of  the  battle  of  Nenagh,  who  died  in 
1399,  from  where  the  Book  of  Leinster  stops  (that  is,  from  the 
year  1119);  and  Dubhaltach  Mac  FirbisigJi,  of  whose  book  we 
shall  presently  speak,  continues  the  lines  from  1399  down  to 
his  own  time  in  1664,  as  follows: — 

Brian  of  the  battle  of  Nenagh  had  a  son,  Torloch ;  who  had  a 
son,  Tadhg,  of  Comhad;  who  had  a  son,  Torloch ;  who  had  two 
sons,  Conor  and  Murchadh,  or  Moroch,  of  whom  the  last-named 
became  the  first  Earl  of  Thomond  and  Baron  of  Inchiquin. 

Conor  had  a  son,  Donnchadli,  or  Donoch ;  who  had  a  son, 
Conor ;  who  had  a  son  Donoch ;  who  had  a  son,  Brian ;  who  had 
a  son,  Henry,  seventh  Earl  of  Thomond,  living  in  the  year  1646, 
at  which  date  Mac  Firbis  stops ;  and  from  that  period  the  line  is, 
of  course,  preserved  in  many  public  documents,  as  well  as  in  local 
Irish  records,  to  the  late  Marquis  of  Thomond,  who  died  in  1855. 

You  have  heard  (in  a  general  way,  indeed,  for  our  time 
allowed  of  no  other)  the  evidences  upon  which  such  a  pedigree 
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as  I  have  thus  traced  for  you,  may  claim  credence.  You  have  lect.  x. 
lieard  in  what  manner  the  records  from  which  I  have  derived 
it  were  kept — Icffal  records,  whose  authenticity,  so  far  at  least,  I 
think,  it  will  be  m  vain  for  the  most  sceptical  critic  to  call  in 
question,  when  he  has  properly  examined  and  studied  them. 
And  ii'  ancient  pedigree  in  an  vmbrokcn  line  be  indeed  so 
honourable  as  modern  fashion  seems  to  insist  it  is,  then  here  is  a 
line  of  pedigree  and  genealogy  that  would  do  honour  to  the 
most  dignified  crowned  head  in  the  world. 

Of  the  Dalcassian  line  we  find  that  Cormac  Cas,  the  founder,  ceneaiogj-  of 
was  king  of  Munster  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  260;  Aengus  suns^n''^' 
Tireach,  about  the  year  290 ;  Conall  of  the  Swift  Steeds,  in  306  ;  \ll'^lll,'l 
Cairthinn  Finriy  in  439  ;  Aedh  CaemJi^  from  571  to  his  death  in  SaS^ies, 
GOl;  Lorcdn^  in  910;    Cinneidigh^  or  Kennedy,  the  father  of 
Brian  BoroimlU^  in  954;  and  Brian  himself,  from  975  to  the 
year   1002,   when  he  became  monarch  of  all  Erinn,  and  as 
such  reigned  till  his  death,  at  the  battle  of  Clontarf,  in  1014. 

The  succession  to  the  kingship  of  Munster  was  alternate  be- 
tween the  Eugenians  and  the  Dalcassians ;  but  the  former  being 
the  most  powerful  in  numbers  and  in  extent  of  tenitory,  mo- 
nopolized the  provincial  rule  as  far  as  they  were  able.  The 
line  of  the  Dalcassians  were,  however,  always  kings  or  chiefs 
of  Thomond  in  succession,  and  kings  of  the  province  as  often 
as  they  had  strength  enough  to  assert  their  alternate  right;  and 
it  is  a  fact  beyond  dispute  that  the  kindi'cd  of  the  late  Marquis 
of  Thomond  hold  lands  at  the  present  day  which  have  de- 
scended to  them,  through  an  unbroken  line  of  ancestry,  for 
1600  years.  Now  the  Dalcassians,  whose  genealogical  line  I 
have  only  presented  to  you  as  an  example,  were  but  one  out  of 
about  forty  different  great  tribes  of  the  line  of  Eber,  which  ex- 
isted in  Munster  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries ;  all  and  eacli 
of  whom  held  sepai'ate  and  peculiar  territories  of  their  own,  which 
were  again  subdivided;  and  in  these  territories  every  man  of 
the  tribe,  who  could  prove  his  relationship,  had  a  legal  share. 
And  as  the  law  and  the  custom  were  the  same  throughout  all 
Erinn,  it  follows  ahnost  as  a  matter  of  necessity  that  the  gene- 
alogies and  pedigrees — the  only  proofs  of  title  to  the  tribe- 
lands — must  have  been  kept  with  all  the  jealous  care  and  accu- 
racy we  have  ascribed  to  the  compilation  of  records  practically 
BO  miportant. 

A  most  curious  feature  in  our  ancient  national  records,  in 
connexion  with  these  genealogies,  is  the  infonnation  they  con- 
tain concorninLT  the  manner  and  time  at  which  several  of  the 
ancient  mdepcndcnt  tribes  and  families  lost  their  inheritance  and 
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LECT.    X. 


Importance 


independence,  becoming  sometimes  mere  rent-payers^  some- 
times servitors  in  tlie  free  lands  of  tlieir  fathers,  and  at  other 
of"  the  Gene-  times  Settling  as  strangers  in  other  territories  and  provinces. 
th?ancient^  i^hc  laws  midcr  wliich  such  changes  could  take  place,  will  of 
Laws.  course  be  explained  Avhen  the  work  of  the  Brehon  Law  Com- 

mission is  completed.  Historic  facts,  illustrative  of  many  of 
them,  are  recorded  in  the  genealogical  tracts,  which  in  this  re- 
spect also  will  be  found  to  contain  many  important  items  of 
historical  information  not  entered  in  any  of  the  annals. 


Family 
namca  first 
introduced 
about  A.D. 
1000. 


Distinction 
between  a 
Genealogy 
and  a 
Pedigree. 


Previous  to  the  time  of  the  monarch  Brian  BoroimhS  (about 
the  year  1000),  there  was  no  general  system  of  family  names  in 
Erinn ;  but  every  man  took  the  name  either  of  his  father  or  his 
grandfather  for  a  surname.  Brian,  however,  established  a  new 
and  most  convenient  arrangement,  namely,  that  families  in  fu- 
ture should  take  permanent  names,  either  those  of  their  imme- 
diate fathers,  or  of  any  person  more  remote  in  their  line  of 
pedigree.  And  thus  Muireadhach,  the  son  of  Carthach,  took 
the  surname  of  Mac  Carthaigh  (now  Mac  Carthy) ;  '''•  Mac^^ 
being  the  Gaedhhc  for  "son".  TowdhealbhagJi,  or  Turloch,  the 
grandson  of  Brian  himself,  took  the  surname  of  O'Brian,  or  the 
grandson  of  Brian,  "0"  being  the  Gaedhlic  for  "grandson"; 
Cathbharr,  the  grandson  of  Donnell,  took  the  name  of  O'Donnell ; 
Donnell,  the  grandson  of  Niall  Glundubh,  took  the  surname 
of  O'Neill ;  Tadgh,  or  Teige,  the  grandson  of  Conor,  took  the 
name  of  O'Conor  (of  Connacht) ;  Donoch,  the  son  oi  Murchadh, 
or  Muroch,  took  the  surname  of  Mac  Muroch  of  Leinster; 
and  so  as  to  all  the  other  families  throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  genealogists  always  made  a  distinction  between  a  genea- 
logy and  a  pedigree.  A  Genealogy^  according  to  them,  em- 
braced the  descent  of  a  family  and  its  relation  to  all  the  other 
families  that  descended  from  the  same  remote  parent-stock,  and 
who  took  a  distinct  tribe  name,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  Dal- 
cassians.  A  Pedigree  meant  only  the  running  up  of  the  line  of 
descent  of  any  one  of  those  families,  through  its  various  genera- 
tions, to  the  individual  from  whom  the  name  was  derived,  such 
as  the  line  of  O'Brien,  MacNamara,  O'Quinn,  etc.,  traced  up 
again  to  a  more  remote  ancestor,  such  as  Oilioll  Oluim,  without 
any  reference  to  relationship  with  the  other  famiHes  descended 
from  the  same  remote  progenitor.  I  have  given  you  an  ex- 
ample of  a  Genealogy, — that  of  the  race  of  Oilioll  Oluim.  Now, 
the  principal  races  are  all  traced  in  the  same  way  in  the  great 
books  of  Genealogies.  The  Pedigrees  of  the  different  families 
are  afterwards  entered,  beginning  with  the  individual  living  at 
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tlie  time  of  the  record,  and  tracing  lils  descent  backwards  (from  lect.  x. 
son  to  father)  up  to  tliat  ancestor,  whoever  he  was,  from  whom 
the  name  of  the  family  was  taken,  and  who  had  been  ah'eady  Genealogies 
recorded  in  one  of  the  genealogies  as  the  ancestor  of  the  family.  Bookl"''^ 

All  the  Genealogies,  as  a  general  ride,  are  made  to  begin,  as 
you  have  already  heard,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  or  at 
least,  from  Noah ;  and  you  are  aware,  from  what  I  have  told 
you  in  relation  to  O'Clery's  "  Succession  of  the  Kings",  how  the 
line  o^  Milidh,  or  Milesius,  was  traced.  The  great  genealogical 
tracts  then  take  up  each  province  separately,  and  deal  with  all 
its  tribes,  one  after  another,  just  as  the  Dalcassians  are  dealt 
with  in  the  example  I  have  to-day  given  you. 

The  Book  of  Leinster  is,  as  you  know,  the  second  oldest  of 
our  existing  historical  MSS.,  the  genealogical  tracts  in  that 
book  having  been  written  into  it,  I  may  assert,  about  a.d.  1130. 
This  tract  comprises  sixty  closely-written  pages  of  that  cele- 
brated MS.  The  Book  of  Ballymote  (a.d.  1391)  contains  the 
same  tracts,  enlarged  and  continued.  The  same  tracts  again  occur, 
with  still  further  additions  and  continuations,  in  the  Book  of 
Lecain  (a.d.  141G);  and  among  the  additions  in  the  last  named 
book,  will  be  found  a  genealogy  of  the  Tuatha  De  Danajin, 
the  race  anterior  to  the  Milesians.  I  need  hardly  observe  that, 
at  the  time  those  various  books  were  compiled,  these  tracts  were 
regarded  as  of  the  highest  authority,  as  they  have  been  ever 
since  among  Irish  scholars  and  historical  students;  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  that  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  was  copied 
from  the  Saltair  of  Casliel  and  other  cotemporaneous  books. 

But  the  fullest  and  most  perfect  of  all  is  the  immense  Book  uac  FirWs' 
of  Genealogies,  compiled  in  the  years  1650  to  16G6  (by  being  Genealogies. 
copied  from  a  great  number  of  now  lost  local  records),  by  that 
Dubhaltach  Mac  Firbisigh,  or  Duald  Mac  Firbis,  whose  cha- 
racter and  works  (including  the  present  volume),  as  well  as 
whose  tragical  death,  I  have  already  described  to  you  in  a 
former  lecture. 

According  to  the  plan  I  have  observed  in  reference  to  the 
O'Clerys,  I  propose  to  make  you  acquainted  with  Mac  Firbis 
himself,  as  well  as  with  his  book,  and  the  reason,  as  well  as  the 
plan,  of  its  compilation,  by  reading  for  you,  in  translation,  as 
much  of  his  introduction  as  the  remainder  of  our  time  may 
permit  to  day.  And,  I  do  so  the  more  readily,  because  no  part 
of  it  has  yet  been  given  to  the  world,  and  it  contains  an  immense 
quantity  of  suggestion,  of  criticism,  and  of  positive  information, 
which  I  am  particularly  well  pleased  to  be  able  to  lay  before 
you,  upon  the  foundation  ol  so  venerable  and  learned  an 
autliority.  [See  the  original  of  this  Introduction  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, No.  LXXXVIIJ 
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LECT.  VII. 


Mac  Firbis  begins  with  the  title  of  his  book,  which  is  expia- 
te T^. , . ,  natory  of  its  contents,  as  the  title  pages  of  books  in  the  seven- 
Mac  Firbis'  J  '  ,  A    o 

Book  of        teenth  century  generally  were : — 

Genealogies.  ^^  1^\^q  kindxcd  and  genealogical  branches  of  every  colony 
that  took  possession  of  Erinn  from  the  present  time  back  up 
to  Adam  (the  Fomorians,  the  Lochlanns,  and  the  Sax-Normans 
excepted,  only  as  far  as  they  are  connected  with  the  history  of 
our  country),  together  with  the  genealogies  of  the  saints,  and  the 
succession  of  the  kings  of  Ireland.  And,  lastly,  a  table  of  con- 
tents, in  which  are  arranged,  in  alphabetical  order,  the  sur- 
names and  the  noted  places  which  are  mentioned  in  this  book ; 
which  was  compiled  by  Duhhaltach  Mac  Firhisigh  of  Lecain, 
in  the  year  1650". 

The  author  then  continues : — 

"  Although  the  above  is  the  more  usual  manner  of  giving 
titles  (to  books)  in  these  times,  yet  we  shall  not  depart  from  the 
paths  of  our  ancestors,  the  old  pleasant  Irish  custom,  for  it  is  the 
plainest,  as  follows : — 

"  The  place,  time,  author,  and  cause  of  writing  this  book, 
are :  Its  place  is  the  College  of  Saint  Nicholas,  in  Galway ;  its 
time  is  the  time  of  the  religious  war  between  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  and  the  heretics  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  England,  and, 
particularly,  the  year  of  the  age  of  Christ,  1650.  The  author 
of  it  is  JDubhaltaeh,  the  son  of  Gilla  Isa  3£6r  Mac  Firhisigh, 
historian,  etc.,  of  Lecain  Mic  Firhisigh,  m  Tireragh  of  the 
Moy ;  and  the  cause  of  writing  the  same  book  is  to  magnify 
the  glory  of  God,  and  to  give  knowledge  to  all  men  in  general. 
"It  may  happen  that  some  one  may  be  surprised  at  this 
work,  because  of  the  copiousness  of  the  pedigrees  that  appear 
in  it,  and  of  the  hundreds  of  famiUes  that  are  counted  in  it,  up 
to  Adam,  in  the  order  of  their  relation  to  one  another.  Because 
I  myself  hear  people  saying  that  the  pedigrees  of  the  Gaedhils 
cannot  be  brought  thus  to  their  origin.  Whatever  is  their 
reason  for  saying  this,  we  might  give  it  an  answer,  if  we  thought 
it  worth  while,  but  that  is  not  our  present  object,  but  to  show 
the  truth,  on  the  authority  of  ancient  writings,  of  learned  elders, 
old  saints,  and  the  highest  seanachies  or  historians  of  Erinn, 
from  the  beginning  of  time  to  this  day.  This  is  a  thing  of 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  for  it  is  a  common  and  true  say- 
ing, in  the  ancient  and  pure  Gaedhlic  Books  of  Erinn,  showing 
the  classes  who  preserved  their  history.  Thus  do  they  say :  If 
there  be  any  one  who  shall  ask  who  preserved  the  history 
[Seanchus'],  let  him  know  that  they  were  very  ancient  and 
long-lived  old  men,  recording  elders  of  great  age,  whom  God 
permitted  to  preserve  and  hand  down  the  history  of  Erinn,  in 
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books,  in  succession,  one  after  another,  from  the  Deluge  to  the  lect.  x. 
time  of  Saint  Patrick  (who  came  in  the  fourth  year  of  Laegh-  ^^^^  ^^.^^  j^, 
aire  Mac  Neill),  and  Colura  Cille,  and  Comhgall  of  Benn-cltair  Book  of 
[Bangor],  and  Finnen  of  Clonard,  and  the  other  saints  of  Erinn  ;  ^^^^^''^^os'^^- 
which  Qiistory]  was  written  on  their  knees,  in  books,  and  which 
[history]  is  now  on  the  altars  of  the  saints,  in  their  houses  of 
writings  [hbraries],  in  the  hands  of  sages  and  historians,  from 
that  time  for  ever. 

"  So  far  doth  the  foregoing  say,  but  it  is  more  at  large  in  the 
Leahhar  Gcihliala;  and  that  is  a  book  that  ought  to  be  sufficient 
to  confirm  this  fact.  Besides  that,  here,  in  particular,  are  the 
names  of  the  authors  of  the  history  and  the  other  poetry  [literary 
productions]  of  Erinn,  who  came  with  the  different  colonists, 
taken  on  the  authority  of  very  ancient  writings,  which  set  them 
down  thus : — 

'''•  Bacorhladlira  was  the  first  teacher  of  Erinn,  and  Ollamh 
to  Partholun. 

"  Figma,  the  poet  and  historian  of  the  Clanna-Nemheidh. 

'■'' Fathach^  the  poet  of  the  Firbolgs,  who  related  history, 
poetry,  and  stories  to  them. 

"  Cairhr^,  Aoi^  and  iEdan,  were  the  poets  of  the  Tuatha  DS 
Danann,  for  history,  poems,  and  stories.  And  besides  that, 
the  greater  part  of  the  nobles  (or  higher  classes)  of  the  Tuatha 
DS  Danann  were  full  of  learning  and  of  druidism. 

"  The  Gaedliils,  too,  were  not  a  people  that  were  without 
preservers  of  their  history  in  all  parts  through  which  they  passed : 
because  Fenias  Farsaidh,  their  ancestor,  was  a  prime  author  in 
all  the  languages ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  should 
know  his  own  history.  So  it  was  with  Nel,  the  son  of  Fenias, 
in  Egypt,  [who  was  in"\dted  by  Pharoah].  So  Caicher,  the  druid, 
in  Scythia  and  in  Getulia,  and  between  them  (Egypt  and  Ge- 
tulia),  where  he  foretold  that  they  would  come  to  Erinn.  So  Mi- 
lesius  of  Spain,  who  was  named  Golam,  after  going  out  of  Spain 
into  Scythia,  and  from  that  to  Egypt,  and  paities  of  his  people 
learned  the  chief  arts  in  it  (Egypt) :  that  is,  Seudga^  Siiirge,  and 
SohaircS^  in  the  arts;  Mantdn,  Falman^  Caicher^  in  druidism; 
three  more  of  them  were  just  judging  judges,  that  is,  Gostui, 
Amerg{7i  ySind  Donn;  Amergin  GlungealiXio,  son  o£jMid,  Cacham, 
and  Cir  the  son  of  Czs,  were  the  three  poets  of  the  Milesians ; 
Amergin  and  Cacham  were  poets,  brehons,  historians,  and 
story-tellers ;  Cir^  the  son  of  Cis^  was  a  poet  and  a  story-teller 
[but  not  a  historian] ;  Onna  was  the  musician  and  harper  of 
the  Milesians,  as  given  in  the  Book  of  Invasions,  in  the  poem 
beginning,  'The  two  sons  oi'  Mileadh  [Milesius],  of  honourable 
arts' 
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LECT.  X.        "  The  sons  of  Ugaine  Mor  were,  some  of  tliem,  full  of  leani' 
,    ing,  as  is  evident  from  Roighne  Rosgadach,  the  son  of  Ugain^, 
Book  of        who  was  the  author  of  many  ancient  law  maxims. 
Genealogies.       u  QUamh  Fodhla,  the  king  of  Erinn,  who  was  so  called  from 
the  extent  of  his  Ollamh  learning ;  for  Eochaidh  was  his  first 
name.     It  was  he  that  made  the  first  Feis  of  Tara,  which  was 
the  great  convocation  of  the  men  of  Erinn,  and  which  was  con- 
tinued by  the  kings  of  Erinn  from  that  down,  every  third  year, 
to  preserve  the  laws  and  rides,  and  to  purify  the  history  of 
Erinn,  and  to  write  it  in  the  Saltair  [or  psalter]  of  Tara,  that 
is,  the  Book  of  the  Ard  Righ  [chief  king  or  monarch]  of  Erinn. 

"  Would  not  this  alone  be  sufficient  to  preserve  the  history  of 
any  kingdom,  no  matter  how  extensive  ?  But  it  is  not  that  they 
were  trusting  to  this  alone ;  for  it  is  not  recorded  that  there 
came  any  race  into  Ireland,  who  had  not  learned  men  to  pre- 
serve their  history. 

"  At  one  time,  in  the  time  of  Conor  Mac  Nessa,  there  were 
1200  poets  in  one  company;  another  time  1000;  another  time 
700,  as  was  the  case  in  the  time  of  Aedli  Mac  Ainmire  [Hugh, 
the  son  of  Ainmire]  and  Colum  CilU;  and  besides,  in  every 
time,  between  these  periods,  Erinn  always  thought  that  she  had 
more  of  learned  men  in  her  than  she  wanted ;  so  that,  from  their 
numbers  and  their  pressure  [that  is,  the  tax  their  support  made 
necessary  upon  the  people],  it  was  attempted  to  banish  them  out 
of  Erinn  on  three  different  occasions,  until  they  were  detained  by 
the  Ultonians  for  hospitality  sake.  This  is  evident  in  the  Amhra 
Cholum  Chille,  who  [_Colum  Cille]  was  the  last  that  kept  them 
in  Ireland ;  and  Colum  Cille  distributed  a  poet  to  every  territory, 
and  a  poet  to  every  king,  in  order  to  lighten  the  burden  on  the 
people  in  general ;  so  that  there  were  people  in  their  following 
[that  is,  keeping  up  the  succession  of  the  ancient  professors  of 
poetry],  contemporary  with  every  generation,  to  preserve  the  his- 
tory and  events  of  the  country  at  this  time.  Not  these  alone, 
but  the  kings  and  saints,  and  churches  of  Erinn,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  preserved  the  history  in  like  manner. 

'''' Ferceirtyie,  the  poet;  Seajicha^  the  son  o^Ailell;  NeidS^  the 
^010.  o^  Adhna ;  and  ^(iAna  himself,  the  son  of  Uither ;  Morann, 
son  oi^  Maon;  A  thairne,  the  ipoei',  Cormac  Ua  Cuijin  [grandson 
of  Conn],  Chief  King  of  Erinn ;  Cormac  Mac  Cuilennain,  King 
of  Munster;  Flann  Mainistreach;  Eochaidh  O'Flinn;  Gilla 
na  Naemh  ODuinn^  etc.  Why  should  I  be  enumerating  them, 
for  they  cannot  be  counted  without  writing  a  large  book  of  their 
names,  and  not  to  give  but  the  titles  of  the  tracts,  alone,  which 
they  wrote,  as  we  have  done  before  now.  However,  these  men 
preserved  the  history  until  latter  times,  say  about  500  or  600 
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years  ago,  that  is,  to  the  time  of  Brian  BoroimhS.     About  that    lect.  x. 
time  was  settled  the  greater  number  of  the  family  names  of  ^^^^  j..^^^.^, 
Erinn ;  and  certain  families  chose  or  were  ordered  to  be  pro-  Book  of 
fessors  of  history  and  other  arts  at  that  time,  some  of  them  be-    ^"^'^  ^^^^' 
fore,  and  some  after  that  time.     So  that  they  remain  in  the 
countries  of  Erinn,  with  the  chiefs  all  round,  for  the  purpose  of 
writing  their  genealogies,  and  history,  and  annals ;  and  to  com- 
pose noble  poems  on  these  histories,  also ;  and  also  to  preserve 
and  to  teach  every  instruction  that  is  difficult  or  obscure  in 
Gaedhlic,  that  is,  to  teach  the  reading  of  the  ancient  ^vritings. 

"  Here  follow  the  names  of  a  number  of  these  historians, 
and  the  territories,  and  the  noble  families  for  whom  they 
speak  in  those  latter  times.  The  O'Mulchonries,  with  the 
Siol  Murray  (O'Connors)  round  Cruachain ;  another  portion  of 
them  in  Thomond ;  another  portion  in  Leinster ;  and  another 
portion  of  them  in  Annally  (Longford,  O'Ferrall's  country). 
The  Clann  Firbisif/h,  in  Lower  Connacht,  and  in  Ibh  Fiachrach 
Motj  ;  and  in  Ibh  Amhahjliaidh ;  and  in  Cearra  (county  Sligo), 
and  Ibh  Fiachrach  Aidhne,  and  in  Eachtga;  and  with  the  race 
of  Colla  Uais  (the  Mac  Donnells  of  Antrim)  ;  the  O'Duigenans, 
with  the  Clann  MaQlruanaidh  (Mac  Dermotts,  Mac  Donachs, 
etc.) ;  and  with  the  Conmaicne  Maigh  rein.  The  O'Curnins, 
with  the  O'Ruarcs,  etc. ;  the  O'Dugans,  with  the  O'Kellys  of 
Ibh  Maine;  the  O'Clerys  and  the  O'Cananns,  v;ith  the  Cinel 
Conaill  m  Donegall ;  the  O'Luinins,  in  Fermanagh  ;  the  O'Clcr- 
cins,  with  the  Cinel  Eoghain  (Tyrone) ;  the  O'Duimns,  cliiefly 
in  Munster,  i.  «.,  with  the  race  oi  Eoghan  Mor  (the  M'Carthys, 
etc.) ;  the  Mac  an  Ghobhan  (a  name  now  Anglicised  "  Smith"), 
with  the  O'Kennedys  of  Ormond;  the  O'Kiordans,  with  the 
O'Carrolls  and  others,  of  Ely ;  the  i\Iac  Curtins  and  Mac  Bro- 
dies,  in  Thomond;  the  Mac-Gilli-Kellys,  in  west  Connacht, 
with  the  OTlaherties,  etc.  And  so  there  were  other  families  in 
Ireland  of  the  same  profession ;  and  it  was  obligatory  on  every 
one  of  them  who  followed  it,  to  purify  the  profession  \i.e.^  to 
drive  out  of  it  every  improprietyj. 

'*  Along  with  these,  the  Judges  of  Banbha  used  to  be  in 
like  manner  preserving  the  history ;  for  a  man  could  not  be  a 
Judge  without  being  an  historian ;  and  he  is  not  an  historian 
without  being  a  Judge  in  the  Brethibh  Nimhedh^  that  is  the 
last  Books  of  the  works  [study]  of  the  Seanchaidhe  [Seanchies] 
or  historians,  and  of  the  Judges  themselves 

"  According  to  these  truthful  words,  wc  believe  that  hence- 
forth no  wise  person  will  be  found  who  will  not  acknowledge 
that  it  is  feasible  to  bring  the  genealogies  of  the  Gaedhils  to 
their  origin,  to  Noah  and  to  Adam;  and  if  he  does  not  believe 
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LECT.  X.  that,  may  he  not  behevc  that  he  himself  is  the  son  of  his  own 
Mac  Fhin  '  ^^*^^^^-  ^^^  thcic  is  no  ciTor  in  the  genealogical  history,  but 
iJook  of  as  it  was  left  from  father  to  son  in  succession,  one  after  another, 
.eaea  ogies.  ^  Surcly  cvcry  ouc  belicves  the  Divine  Scriptures,  which  give 
a  similar  genealogy  to  the  men  of  the  world,  from  Adam  down 
to  Noah ;  and  the  genealogy  of  Christ  and  of  the  holy  fathers, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  Church  [writings].  Let  him  believe 
this,  or  let  him  deny  God.  And  if  he  does  believe  this,  why 
should  he  not  believe  another  history,  of  which  there  has  been 
truthful  preservation,  like  the  history  of  Erinn  ?  I  say  truthful 
preservation,  for  it  is  not  only  that  they  [the  preservers  of  it] 
were  very  numerous,  as  we  said,  preserving  the  same,  but 
there  was  an  order  and  a  law  with  them  and  upon  them,  out  of 
which  they  could  not,  without  great  injury,  tell  lies  or  false- 
hoods, as  may  be  seen  in  the  Books  of  Fenechas  [Law]  of 
Fodhla  [Erinn],  and  in  the  degrees  of  the  poets  themselves, 
their  order,  and  their  laws.  For  there  was  not  in  Erinn  (until 
the  country  was  confounded)  a  laity  [of  a  territory] ,  nor  a  clergy 
of  a  church,  on  whom  there  was  not  some  particular  order  [lay 
or  ecclesiastical],  which  are  called  Gradha  [or  Degrees].  And 
it  was  obligatory  on  them  to  maintain  the  laws  of  these  degrees, 
under  the  pain  or  penalty  of  fine,  and  the  loss  of  their  dignity 
[and  privileges],  as  we  have  written  in  our  Fenechas  [Law] 
V  ocabulary,  which  speaks  at  length  of  these  laws,  and  of  the 
laws  of  the  Gaedliils  in  general. 

"  The  historians  of  Erinn,  in  the  ancient  times,  will  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  the  Feinigh,  [or  story-tellers,]  and  those 
who  are  called  Aos  ddna  [or  poets]  at  this  day ;  for  it  was  at 
one  school  often  that  they  were  educated,  all  the  learned  of  Erinn. 
And  the  way  that  they  were  divided  was  into  seven  degrees : 
Ollamh,  Anrad,  Cli,  Cana,  Dos,  Macfuirmid,  Foclog,  were  the 
names  of  the  seven  degrees,  like  the  ecclesiastical  degrees,  such 
as  priest,  deacon,  sub-deacon,  etc.  The  Order  of  Poets,  was, 
among  its  other  laws,  obliged  to  be  pure  and  free  from  theft 
and  killing,  and  of  satirizing,  and  of  adultery,  and  of  every 
thing  that  would  be  a  reproach  to  their  learning,  as  it  is  found 
in  this  rann  (or  verse)  : — 

"  Purity  of  hand,  bright  without  wounding. 
Purity  of  mouth,  without  poisonous  satire, 
Purity  of  learning,  without  reproach. 
Purity  of  '  husbandship'  [or  marriage]. 

"Any  Seanchaidhe^  then,  whether  an  Ollamh,  an  Ar^rad,  or 
of  any  other  degree  of  them,  who  did  not  preserve  these  puri- 
ties, lost  half  his  income  and  his  dignity,  according  to  law. 
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and  was  subject  to  heavy  penalties  beside ;  therefore,  it  is  not  to    lect.  x. 
])c  supposed  tliat  there  is  in  the  world  a  person  who  would  not  ^^^^  j..^^.^. 
prefer  to  tell  the  truth,  if  he  had  no  other  reason  than  the  fear  Book  of 
of  God  and  the  loss  of  his  dignity  and  his  income ;  and  it  is  not    ^^^'^  °^  ^^' 
becoming  to  charge  partiality  upon  these  selected  historians  of 
the  nation.      However,  if  imworthy  people  wrote  falsehood, 
and  charged  it  to  an  historian,  it  might  become  a  reproach  to 
the  order  of  historians,  if  they  were  not  guarded,  and  did  not 
look  for  it,  to  see  whether  it   was  in    their  prime  books  of 
authority  that  those  writers  obtained  their  knowledge.     And 
that  is  what  is  proper  to  be  done  by  every  one,  both  the  lay 
scholar  and  the  professional  historian;  every  thing  of  which 
they  have  a  suspicion,  to  look  for  it,  and  if  they  do  not  find  it 
confirmed  in  good  books,  to  note  down  its  doubtfulness  along 
with  it,  as  I  myself  do  to  certain  races  hereafter  in  this  book : 
and  it  is  thus  that  the  historians  are  freed  from  the  errors  of 
other  parties,  should  these  be  cast  upon  them,  which  God 
forbid. 

"  The  historians  were  so  anxious  and  ardent  to  preserve  the 
history  of  Erinn,  that  the  descriptions  of  the  nobleness  and  dig- 
nified manners  of  the  people,  which  they  have  left  us,  however 
copious  they  may  be,  should  not  be  wondered  at ;  for  they  did 
not  refrain  from  writin^r  even  of  the  undignified  artizans,  and  of 
the  professors  of  the  healing  and  building  arts  of  the  ancient 
times, — as  shall  be  shown  below,  to  show  the  fidehty  of  the  his- 
torians and  the  error  of  those  who  make  such  assertions  as  [for 
instance]  that  there  were  no  stone  buildings  in  Erinn  until  the 
coming  of  the  Danes  and  Anglo-Normans  into  it. 

*'  Thus  saitli  an  ancient  authority :  The  first  doctor,  the  first 
builder,  and  the  first  fisherman,  that  were  ever  in  Erinn,  were : — 

"  ^Capa,  for  the  healing  of  the  sick, 
In  his  time  was  all-powerful ; 
And  Liiasad,  the  cunning  builder, 
Ajid  LaighnS^  the  fisherman. 

*'^rt^)(7,the  female  physician  who  accompanied  the  lady  Ceasair 
into  Erinn,  was  the  second  doctor;  Slanga^  the  son  of  Pcn'tJiola?}, 
was  the  third  doctor  that  came  into  Erinn  (with  Partholan)  ;  and 
Fergna,  the  grandson  of  Crithinhel^  was  the  fourth  doctor  who 
came  into  Erinn  (with  N(Mned).  The  doctors  of  the  Firbolgs 
were,  Duhhda  Duhhlosach,  Codan  Corinchisnech^  and  Fingin 
Fisiocdha^  Main^^  the  son  of  Gressach,  and  Aon g its  A  nter?i ma ch. 
The  doctors  of  the  Tuatha  Be  Danann  were,  Dianceaht,  Air- 
medh,  Miacli,  etc. 

"  Of  ancient  builders,  the  following  are  the  names  of  a  few,  who 
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were  styled  the  builders  of  the  chief  stone  edifices  (of  tlie  world) : 
Mac  Firbis'  "  ^ili^^  was  Solomoii's  stonc-buildcr ;  Cabur  was  the  stone- 
Book  of  builder  of  Tara ;  Barnab  was  the  stone-builder  of  Jerico ;  Bacus 
lenea  ogies.  ^^^g  ^|^^  ratli-buildcr  of  Nimrod ;  Cidoin,  or  Cidoim,  was  Curoi 
(Mac  Daires)  stone-builder ;  Cir  was  the  stone-builder  of  Rome ; 
Arond  was  the  stone-builder  of  Jerusalem ;  Oilen  was  the  stone- 
builder  of  Constantinople ;  Bole,  the  son  of  Blar,  was  the  rath- 
builder  of  Cruachain;  Goll,  of  Clochar,  was  stone-builder  to 
Nadfraich  [king  of  Munster  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century]  ; 
Casruba  was  the  stone-builder  of  Ailiac  \_Ailinn?^  ;  Ringin^  or 
Rigrin^  and  Gahhlan^  the  son  of  Ua  Gairbh,  were  the  stone- 
builders  ofAileach;  Troighleathan  was  the  rath-builder  of  Tara ; 
Bainche,  or  Bainchne,  the  son  of  Dobru,  was  the  rath-builder  of 
Emania ;  Balur,  the  son  of  Buanlamh,  was  the  builder  of  Bath 
Breise;  Cricil,  the  son  of  Bubhchruit,  was  the  builder  of  the 
Bath  o£  Ailinn. 

[This  list  of  names  is  repeated  here  in  verse  by  Donnell,  the 
son  o£  Flannacan^  king  oi'  Fer-li  (?),  about  the  year  1000], 

"  We  could  find  a  countless  number  of  the  ancient  edifices  of 
Erinn  to  name  besides  these  above,  and  the  builders  who 
erected  them,  and  the  kings  and  noble  chiefs  for  whom  they 
were  built,  but  that  they  would  be  too  tedious  to  mention  here. 
Look  at  the  Book  of  Conquests  if  you  wish  to  discover  them ; 
and  we  have  evidence  of  their  having  been  built  like  the  edifices 
of  other  kingdoms  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  built ; — and 
why  should  they  not  ?  for  there  came  no  colony  into  Erinn  but 
from  the  eastern  world,  as  from  Spain,  etc. ;  and  it  would  be 
strange  if  such  deficiency  of  intellect  should  mark  the  parties 
who  came  into  Ireland,  since  they  had  the  courage  to  seek  and 
take  the  country,  as  that  they  should  not  have  the  sense  to  form 
their  residences  and  dwellings  after  the  manner  of  the  countries 
from  which  they  originally  went  forth,  or  through  which  they 
travelled;  for  it  is  not  possible  that  they  were  not  acquainted 
with  the  style  of  buildings  of  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  after 
having  passed  through  such  travels  as  tliey  did — from  Scythia, 
from  Egypt,  from  Greece  and  Athens,  from  Felesdine  [^sic;  qu. 
for  Palestine?]  from  Spain,  etc.,  into  Erinn. 

*'  And  if  those  colonists  of  ancient  Erinn  erected  buildings 
in  the  country  similar  to  those  of  the  countries  through  which 
they  came,  as  it  is  likely  they  did,  what  is  the  reason  that  the 
fact  is  doubted  ?  There  is  no  reason,  but  because  there  are  not 
lime-built  walls  standing  in  the  places  where  they  were  erected, 
fifteen  hundred,  two  thousand,  or  three  thousand  years  ago; 
when  it  is  no  wonder  that  there  are  not,  since,  in  much  shorter 
spaces  of  time  than  these,  the  land  grows  over  buildings,  when 
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once  they  are  broken  down,  or  fall  of  their  own  accord,  from    lect.  x. 

old  age.  _  ^  MacFirbls' 

'*  In  proof  of  this,  I  have  myself  seen,  within  the  last  sixteen  iiook  of 
years,  lofty  lime-built  castles,  built  of  lime-stone ;  and  at  this  day,    *^^^^  ^^^^' 
after  they  have  fallen,  there  remains  nothing  of  tliem  but  an 
cartlien  mound  to  mark  their  sites,  nor  could  even  the  anti- 
quarians easily  discover  that  any  edifices  had  ever  stood  there 
at  all. 

"  Compare  these  to  the  buildings  which  were  erected  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  years  ago,  one  with  another ;  and  it  is 
no  wonder,  should  this  be  done,  except  for  the  superiority  of 
the  ancient  building  over  the  modern,  that  not  a  stone,  nor  an 
elevation  of  the  ground  should  mark  their  sitviation.  Such, 
however,  is  not  the  case,  for,  such  is  the  stabihty  of  the  old  build- 
ings, that  there  are  immense  royal  raths  [or  palaces]  and  forts 
[^Lios]  throughout  Erinn,  in  which  there  are  numerous  hewn 
and  polished  stones,  and  cellars  and  apartments  under  ground, 
withni  their  walls;  such  as  there  are  in  Rath  Maoilcatha,  in 
Castle  Conor,  and  in  Bally  O'Dowda,  in  Tireragh,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Moy.  There  are  nine  smooth  stone  cellars  under  the 
walls  of  this  rath ;  and  I  have  been  inside  it,  and  I  think  it  is 
one  of  the  oldest  raths  in  Erinn :  and  its  walls  are  of  the  hei2fht 
of  a  good  cow-keep  still.  I  leave  this,  however,  and  many 
other  things  of  the  kind,  to  the  learned  to  discuss,  and  I  shall 
return  to  my  first  intention,  namely,  the  defence  of  the  fidelity 
of  our  history,  to  which  the  ignorant  do  an  additional  injustice, 
by  saying  that  it  carries  [the  genealogies  of  all]  the  men  of 
Erinn  up  to  the  sons  of  Milesius. 

"  They  will  acknowledge  their  own  falsehood  in  this  matter,  if 
they  will  but  see  the  number  of  alien  races  wliich  are  given  in 
this  book  alone,  which  are  not  carried  up  to  the  sons  of  Mile- 
sius, as  may  be  seen  in  several  places  in  the  body  of  the  book, 
and  let  them  compare  them  with  one  another. 

"  Here,  too,  is  the  distinction  which  the  profoimd  historians 
draw  between  tlie  three  different  races  which  are  in  Erinn — 
that  is,  between  the  descendants  of  the  Firbolgs,  Fir  Domh- 
nanns  and  Gailluns^  and  the  Tuatha  De  Danann,  and  the 
Milesians. 

"Every  one  who  is  white  [of  skin],  bro^vn  [of  hair],  bold, 
honourable,  daring,  prosperous,  bountiful  in  the  bestowal  of 
property,  wealth,  and  rings,  and  who  is  not  afraid  of  battle  or 
combat ;  they  are  the  descendants  of  the  sons  of  Milesius,  in 
Erinn. 

"  Every  one  who  is  fair-haired,  vengeful,  large ;  and  every 
plunderer ;  every  musical  person ;  the  professors  of  musical  and 
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LECT.  X.    entertaining  perfonnances ;  who  arc  adepts  in  all  Druidical  and 
„    „. . .  ,    maofical  arts ;    tliey  are   the  descendants   of  the   Tuatha  Dd 
Book  of        iJanann,  in  Ermn. 
eneaogiea       "Every  One  who  is  black-haired,  who  is  a  tattler,  guileful, 
tale-telUng,  noisy,  contemptible ;  every  wretched,  mean,  stroll- 
ing, unsteady,  harsh,   and   inhospitable   person;   every  slave, 
every  mean  thief,  every  churl,  every  one  who  loves  not  to  listen 
to  music  and  entertainment,  the  disturbers  of  every  council  and 
every  assembly,  and  the  promoters  of  discord  among  people, 
these  are  the  descendants  of  the  Firbolgs,  of  the  Gailiuns,  of 
LiogairnS,  and  of  the  Fir  DomJmanns,  in  Erinn.   But,  however, 
the  descendants  of  the  Firbolgs  are  the  most  numerous  of  all  these. 
[This  is  summed  up  in  verse  here,  but  we  pass  it  for  the 
present.] 

"  This  is  taken  from  an  old  book.  However,  that  it  is  possible 
to  identify  a  race  by  their  personal  appearance  and  their  dis- 
positions I  do  not  take  upon  myself  positively  to  say ;  though  it 
may  have  been  true  in  the  ancient  times,  until  the  races  subse- 
quently became  repeatedly  intermixed.  For  we  daily  see,  in  our 
own  time,  and  we  often  hear  it  from  our  old  people,  a  similitude 
of  people,  a  similitude  of  form,  character,  and  names,  in  some 
families  in  Erinn,  with  others ;  and  not  only  is  this  so,  but  it  is 
said  that  the  people  of  every  country  have  a  resemblance  to 
each  other,  and  that  they  all  have  some  one  peculiar  character- 
istic by  which  they  are  known,  as  may  be  understood  from  this 
poem : — 

"  For  building,  the  noble  Jews  are  found, 
And  for  truly  fierce  envy ; 
For  size,  the  guileless  Armenians, 
And  for  firmness,  the  Saracens ; 
For  acuteness  and  valour,  the  Greeks ; 
For  excessive  pride,  the  Romans ; 
For  dullness,  the  creeping  Saxons ; 
For  haughtiness,  the  Spaniards ; 
For  covetousness  and  revenge,  the  French ; 
And  for  anger,  the  true  Britons. — 
Such  is  the  true  knowledge  of  the  trees. — 
For  gluttony,  the  Danes,  and  for  commerce ; 
For  high  spirit  the  Picts  are  not  unknown ; 
And  for  beauty  and  amourousness,  the  Gsedhils ; — 
As  Giolla-na-naemh  says  in  verse, 
A  fair  and  pleasing  composition. 

"  We  believe  that  it  is  more  likely  to  find  the  resemblance  in 
Erinn  (than   anywhere  else),  because  there  is  a  law  in  the 
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Seanchas  Mor,  ordered  by  St.  Patrick,  which  says,  that  if  it   lect.  x. 
should  happen  that  a  woman  knew  two  men,  at  the  time  of  her  „    ^.  ,.  . 
conception, — so  that  she  could  not  know  which  oi  them  was  the  i>ook  of 
father  of  the  child  begotten  at  that  time, — the  law  says,  if  the    *^"^*  ^^'^*' 
child  cannot  be  affiliated  on  the  true  father  by  any  other  mode, 
that  he  is  to  be  bonic  with  for  three  years,  until  he  shall  be- 
tray family  likeness,  family  voice,  and  family  disposition ;  and 
the  woman  was  thus  assisted  to  identify  him  as  the  father  to 
whom  these  characteristics  bore  the  closest  resemblance ;  as  it  is 
supposed  that  it  is  to  him  whom  he  the  more  resembles  he 
belongs.     And  as  this  has  been  laid  down  in  St.  Patrick's  law, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  it  should  be  a  remarkable  distinction  of 
some  families  more  than  others.     And  though  it  may  not  be 
found  true  in  all  cases,  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  reason 
in  it.     And,  further,  it  is  an  argument  against  the  people  who 
say  that  there  is  no  family  in  this  country  which  the  genealo- 
gists do  not  trace  up  to  the  sons  of  Milesius.  And  notwithstand- 
ing this,  even  though  it  were  so,  it  would  be  no  wonder;  for,  if 
a  man  will  look  at  the  sons  of  Milesius,  and  the  great  families 
that  sprung  from  them  in  Erinn  and  in  Scotland,  and  how  few 
of  them  exist  at  this  day,  he  will  not  wonder  that  people  inferior 
to  them,  who  had  been  a  long  time  under  them,  should  not  ex- 
ist ;  for  it  is  the  custom  of  the  nobles,  when  their  own  children 
and  families  multiply,  to  suppress,  blight,  and  exterminate  their 
iarmers  and  followers. 

"  Examine  Erinn  and  the  whole  world,  and  there  is  no  end 
to  the  number  of  examples  of  this  kind  to  be  found ;  so  that  it 
would  be  no  wonder  that  the  number  of  genealogies  which  are 
in  Erinn  at  this  day  were  canied  up  to  Milesius. 

"  It  having  been  the  custom  of  the  genealogists  to  give  dis- 
tinct names  ol'  books  according  to  their  variety,  to  the  [tracts 
which  relate  to  the]  Gaedhils,  who  alone  were  the  particular 
objects  of  their  care ;  such  as  the  Book  of  Connacht,  the  Book 
of  Ulster,  the  Book  of  Leinster,  and  the  Book  of  Mimster,  I 
shall,^  in  like  manner,  divide  and  classify  this  book.  I  will  di- 
vide it  into  different  books,  according  to  the  nmnber  of  the  con- 
quests of  Eriim  before  the  Gaedhils,  and  according  to  the  number 
of  the  three  sons  of  Milesius  of  Spain,  who  took  the  sovereignty 
of  Erinn ;  a  book  for  the  saints,  and  a  book  for  the  Fomorians, 
Lochlanns  or  Danes,  and  the  Normans,  and  Anglo-Normans, 
old  and  new,  after  them. 

"  I  shall  devote  the  first  book  to  PartJioIan,  who  first  took 
possession  ol'  Erinn  after  the  Delude,  devotinof  the  bciiinninij^ 

It  to  the  commg  of  the  ladv  Ceasair,  as  thev  are  not  wortli 

Id 


Genealogies. 
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_LECT^^  dividing;  the  second,  to  Ncmcd;  the  third,  to  the  Firbolgs; 
„  ,..,.,  the  foiiith,  to  the  Tuatha  Da  Danann;  the  fifth,  to  the  Gaedhils, 
Hook  of  and  all  the  sons  of  Milcsius,  though  it  is  only  of  the  race  of 
Eremon  it  treats,  till  they  are  finished ;  and  this  book  is  larger 
than  seven  books  of  the  old  division,  because  it  contains  more 
than  they  did,  and  it  is  more  copious  than  ever  it  [that  is,  than 
ever  this  branch  of  the  Gaedhlic  genealogies]  w^as  before.  The 
sixth  book,  to  the  race  of  Ir,  and  the  Dal  Fiatach;  these  are 
also  of  the  race  of  Eremon,  and  occupants  of  the  same  coimtry 
of  Ulster  for  a  long  time.  The  seventh  book,  to  the  race  of 
Eher,  and  the  descendants  of  Lughaidh,  the  son  of  Ith;  for 
Munster  is  the  original  country  of  both.  The  eighth  book,  to 
the  saints  of  Erinn.  The  ninth  and  last  book,  to  the  Fomo- 
rians,  the  Lochlanns,  and  the  Normans. 

"  As  to  the  arrangement  of  our  book — O  reader !  if  you 
are  not  pleased  with  placing  the  younger  before  the  elder,  I  do 
not  deny  that  you  will  often  find  it  so  in  it,  from  Fenias  Far- 
saidh  down.  Behold  the  sons  of  Fenias  himself:  that  Niul^  the 
younger,  has  been  from  the  beginning  spoken  of  with  pre- 
ference by  the  historians,  while  Naenbal^  the  elder,  is  little 
spoken  of. 

"  Eremon,  too,  the  son  of  Milesius,  is  placed  in  it  before  the 
rest  of  the  sons  of  Milesius,  who  were  older  than  him;  and 
there  is  no  computing  the  number  of  such  cases  contained  in  it, 
down  to  the  latter  families  which  we  have  at  this  day. 

"  See  how  the  historians  of  Munster  place  the  Mac  Carthys 
before  the  O'Sullivans,  who  are  their  seniors  in  descent,  and 
the  O'Briens  before  their  seniors  the  Mac  Mahons. 

"  Other  books  of  the  northern  half  of  Erinn,  as  well  as 
Doctor  Keting,  place  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  and  his  de- 
scendants, though  junior,  before  the  rest  of  his  brothers,  his 
seniors. 

"  See  how  Duach  Galach,  the  youngest  son  of  Brian,  took 
precedence  of  the  other  three-and-twenty  sons,  his  seniors. 

"  The  historians  of  the  Siol  Muiredhaigli^  place  the  O'Conors 
(of  Connacht)  before  their  seniors. 

*'  The  Ulidians  place  Mac  Aongliusa  (or  Magenis),  of  the 
race  of  Conall  Cea7mach,  before  the  descendants  of  Conor,  the 
king,  because  Conall's  descendants  were  the  more  distinguished ; 
and  it  was  the  same  as  regarded  many  other  families,  which  it 
would  be  tedious  to  enumerate.  And  if  these  are  allowed  to 
be  proper,  why  not  1  have  a  right  to  follow  the  same  course  ? 

"  And  further,  should  any  one  suppose  that  this  is  an  ar- 
bitrary proceeding,  I  can  assure  him  it  is  not ;  and  that  very 
often  it  cannot  be  avoided,  where  the  descent  of  many  tribes 
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and  races  has  become  complicated ;  so  that,  in  order  to  separate  lkct.  x 
them,  it  is  often  found  necessary  to  pass  over  the  senior,  and  ,.  ^. ,. , 
write  01  the  junior  iirst,  and  then  to  return  to  the  senior  again,  uookof 

"  Understand,  moreover,  O  reader !  that  it  was  a  law  in  ^''"^'*'»f*^" 
Erinn  to  raise  the  junior  sometimes  to  the  chiefship,  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  senior,  as  the  following  Rule  of  Law,  taken  from 
the  Seanchas  Mor,  and  from  the  Fenechas  in  common,  says: 
'  The  senior  to  the  tribe,  the  powerful  to  the  chiefship,  the  wise 
to  the  Church'.  That  is,  the  senior  person  of  the  tribe  is  to  be 
put  at  the  head  of  that  tribe  or  family,  alone ;  the  man  who  has 
most  supporters  and  power,  if  he  be  equally  noble  with  his 
senior,  to  be  placed  in  the  chiefship  or  lordship ;  and  the  wisest 
man  to  be  raised  to  the  supreme  rule  of  the  Church. 

"  However,  if  the  senior  be  the  more  wealthy  and  powerful, 
or  if  there  be  no  junior  of  more  wealth  and  power  than  him, 
according  to  the  law,  then  he  takes  the  chiefship.  This,  how- 
ever, is  the  same  as  what  has  been  abeady  said. 

"  There  is  a  common  verse,  wliich  is  repeated,  to  prove  that 
it  is  lawful  that  an  ehgible  junior  ought  to  be  elevated  to  the 
sovereignty,  in  preference  to  any  number  of  liis  seniors,  who 
were  deficient  in  the  lawful  requirements. 

'  Though  there  be  nine  in  the  line. 
Between  a  good  son  and  the  sovereignty, 
It  is  the  right  and  proper  rule 
That  he  be  forthwitli  inaugurated'. 

*'  And  it  is,  therefore,  sometimes  proper  that  the  junior  be 

elevated  to  the  sovereignty.    Wliy,  then,  if  one  should  choose  it, 

that  he  sliould  not  be  placed  at  the  bei^inninrr  of  a  book  ?    And, 

i*i*  111  .^^ 

besides,  it  would  be  an  unbecoming  arrangement  to  place  the 

most  important  of  the  guests  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  while  all 

the  rest,  even  though  they  were  liis  elder  brothers,  were  placed 

at  the  head,  wlien  they  are  not  kings. 

''  See,  too,  how  the  ignoble  of  descent  are  now  placed  in  high 

positions  in  Erinn,  in  preference  to  the  nobles,  because  they 

possess  worldly  wealth,  which  is  more  to  be  wondered  at  than 

the  above ;  and  it  is  a  flir  greater  insult  to  the  native  nobles  of 

Erinn  than  any  arrangement  of  their  genealogies  which  we  may 

happen  to  make,  particularly  as  we  receive  no  remuneration 

from  any  one  of  them.     I  pray  them,  therefore,  to  excuse  their 

devoted  servant  Dabhaltach  Mac  FirbisiijIC. 

I  have  stated,  in  a  former  lecture,  that  the  autograph  of  ^[ac 
Firhiitirih\s  Book,  which  is  written  on  paper,  is  in  the  possession 
oi  the  Eiu'I  of  Uoden,  and  that  I  made  a  fac-similc  copy  of  it 

15  B 
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LECT.  X.   for  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  in  tlie  year  1836.      I  have  only 

to  add,  as  before,  with  respect  to  the  other  books,  a  calculation 

Book  of        of  the  extent  of  the  Gaedhlic  text  of  this  book,  estimated,  as  before, 

eneaiogies.  ^^  reference  to  the  size  of  the  pages  of  O'Donovan's  Annals  of 

the  Four  Masters,  supposing  the  Irish  text  alone  were  printed 

at  full  length,  that  it  would  make  about  1300  pages. 


You  will  now,  I  think,  be  able  to  comprehend  why  it  is  that 
I  have  attached  so  much  importance  to  the  genealogical  tracts ; 
and  you,  perhaps,  already  feel  with  me  that  by  the  future  histo- 
rian these  great  records  will  not  be  found  less  valuable  than  any 
of  the  annals  themselves,  to  the  accuracy  of  which  they  supply 
a  check  so  invaluable  in  the  comparison  of  historical  materials. 
The  last,  the  most  perfect,  and  the  greatest  of  these  works  is  Mac 
Firbis's  vast  collection. 

Mac  Firbis  found  the  great  lines  and  general  ramifications  of 
the  Gaedhlic  genealogies,  already  brought  down,  in  the  Books  of 
Leinster,  Ballymote,  and  Lecan,  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  These  he  continued  down  to  his  own  time,  from  a.d. 
1650  to  1666,  with  most  important  additions,  collected  evi- 
dently from  various  local  records  and  private  family  documents, 
as  well  as  from  the  State  Papers  in  the  public  offices  in  Dublin, 
to  which  he  seems  to  have  had  access,  probably  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Sir  James  Ware. 

His  book  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  national  genealogical  com- 
pilation in  the  world ;  and  when  we  remember  his  great  age  at 
the  time  of  its  compilation,  and  that  he  neither  received  nor  ex- 
pected reward  from  any  one, — that  he  wrote  his  book  (as  he 
himself  says),  simply  for  the  enlightenment  of  his  countrymen, 
the  honour  of  his  country,  and  the  glory  of  God, — we  cannot 
but  feel  admiration  for  his  enthusiasm  and  piety,  and  venera- 
tion for  the  man  who  determined  to  close  his  life  by  bequeath- 
ing this  precious  legacy  to  his  native  land. 


LECTURE  XI. 

[Delivered  June  19,  1856.] 

Of  the  existing  pieces  of  detailed  History  in  the  Gaedhlic  Language.  The  History 
of  the  Origin  of  the  Boromean  Tribute.  The  History  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Danes  and  the  Gaedhils.  The  History  of  the  Wars  of  Thomond.  The  "Book 
of  Munster".  Of  the  Historic  Tales  appointed  to  be  recited  by  the  Poets  and 
Ollamhs.  Of  the  legal  education  of  the  Ollamh.  The  Historic  Tales, 
with  Examples.  1.  Of  the  Catha,  or  Battles.  The  "  Battle  of  Mag h  Tai- 
readh".     The  "  Battle  of  Mdgh  Tuireadh  of  the  Fomorians". 

In  tKe  previous  part  of  tliis  course,  we  have  already  disposed  of 
the  series  of  the  Annals,  the  foundation  of  our  yet  unwritten 
history.  You  have  also  heard  something  of  the  general  contents 
of  the  great  books  of  Gaedhlic  manuscripts  still  preserved,  and 
I  have  endeavoured  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  these 
great  remains  of  our  ancient  hterature.  Before  I  proceed  to 
give  an  account  of  the  compositions  I  have  termed  Historic 
Tales,  in  which  so  vast  a  body  of  information  is  to  be  found  as 
to  the  details  of  isolated  occurrences,  and  the  Hfe  and  exploits 
of  particular  historic  personages,  I  have  still  to  introduce  to 
yoiu-  notice  a  few  works  of  a  yet  more  important  character. 
When  I  explained  to  you  the  nature  of  the  meagre  entries  of 
which  the  earUer  Annals  for  the  most  part  consist,  I  told  you 
that  the  intention  of  theii*  compilers  was  confined  to  a  record  of 
mere  dates  of  the  more  remarkable  historical  events,  and  of  the 
succession  and  deaths  of  the  Chiefs,  Kings,  Bishops,  and  Saints. 
They  omitted  the  details  of  the  events  thus  recorded,  and  of  the 
lives  of  the  sages  and  rulers  of  Erinn  in  these  general  annals, 
because  such  details  formed  tlie  subject  of  compositions  of  an- 
other kind.  There  were  many  extensive  local  histories  regu- 
larly kept,  and  many  enlarged  accounts  of  important  historical 
events,  which  filled  up  wliat  was  wanted  in  the  general  annals. 
01  those  systematic  historical  compositions,  embracing  accounts 
of  events  extending  over  a  considerable  nimiber  of  years  or  ge- 
nerations, many  are  known  to  have  existed,  but  a  few  only  have 
come  down  to  us.  These  few  are,  however,  tracts  so  much 
larger  in  extent,  and  so  much  more  ambitious  in  their  aim,  than 
the  pieces  I  have  classed  under  the  name  of  Historic  Tales,  that 
tliey  demand  our  notice  in  somewhat  greater  detail.  And  as 
they  rank  in  importance  next  to  the  Annals  and  the  gi'cat  Books 
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LECT.  XI.  of  Genealogy  themselves,  it  is  to  these  pieces  that  I  have  now 

Of  the  *^  direct  your  attention.     These  larger  tracts,  then,  of  which  I 

existing  old  am  about  to  speak,  are  those  which  may  be  distinguished  from 

toriesYnthe  t^®  Smaller  pieces,  recording  only  isolated  events,  exploits,  and 

lang'i'ago      l^^ttlcs,  in  SO  far  as  they  form  connected  narratives  of  the  history 

of  the  whole  country,  or  of  some  large  portion  of  it,  throughout 

a  series  of  years.  They  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  complete 

pieces  of  history  so  far  as  they  go,  and  were,  no  doubt,  intended 

to  form  a  portion  of  the  full  and  complete  history  of  the  country, 

of  which  the  Annals  embrace  but  the  meagre  outline. 

Inhf  0?-^^  The  first  of  this  class  of  pieces  to  which  I  shall  call  your  at- 
iGiN  OF  THE  tention,  is  one  covering  a  considerable  space  of  time,  and  chiefly, 
tkibute/  if  not  entirely,  within  the  acknowledged  historic  period.  It  is 
the  remarkable  history  which  gives  an  account  of  the  Origin  of 
the  BoROMEAN  Tribute,  so  long  the  source  of  such  fierce  in- 
ternal warfare  among  the  princes  of  Erinn ;  and  which  details 
the  chief  contests,  battles,  and  social  broils  to  which  that  tribute 
gave  rise,  from  the  period  of  its  imposition  in  the  first  century, 
to  its  final  remission  in  the  seventh. 

About  the  middle  of  the  first  century,  the  mere  rent-payers 
and  unprivileged  classes  of  Erinn,  the  Aitheach  Tuatlia  (a  word 
incorrectly  Anglicised  "  Attacots"),  rose  up  against  their  lords, 
and  by  a  sudden  rebellion  succeeded  in  overthrowing  their  power, 
and  even  in  destroying  the  chief  part  of  the  nobility,  together 
with  the  monarch  Fiacha^  in  whose  stead  they  placed  their  own 
leader,  CairbrS  Cinn-Cait  [Carbry  Cat-head],  on  the  throne. 
Cairhre  reigned  five  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Elim  Mac 
Conrach^  one  of  the  Rudrician  race.  This  Elim  reigned  over 
Erinn  for  twenty  years,  after  which  he  was  at  last  slain  at  the 
battle  o^  Acaill  (a  place  now  known  as  the  hill  of  Skreen,  near 
Tara)  by  Tuathah  Teachtmar,  son  of  the  former  or  legitimate 
monarch  Fiaclia.  Tuathal  assumed  the  sovereignty  with  the 
hearty  good  will  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  who  were  tired 
out  by  the  inability  of  the  usurping  ruler  to  govern  the  nation 
in  peace  and  order.  He  immediately  set  abou.t  consolidating  his 
power,  by  reducing  to  obedience  all  such  chiefs  as  remained  still 
favourable  to  the  revolutionary  cause;  and,  having  fully  suc- 
ceeded in  accomplishing  this  work,  he  formally  received  at  last 
the  solemn  allegiance  of  his  subjects,  and  sat  down  in  full  power 
and  honour  in  the  palace  of  the  kings  at  Tara. 

Tuathal  had,  at  this  time,  two  beautiful  marriageable  daugh- 
ters, named  Fithir  and  Dairine,  Fochaidh  Aincheann,  the  king 
of  Leinster,  sought  and  obtained  the  hand  of  the  younger 
daughter  Dairine^  and,  after  their  nuptials,  carried  her  home  to 
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his  palace  at  Naas,  in  Leinster.     Some  time  afterwards  his  peo-  lect.  xi 
pie  persuaded  him  that  he  had  made  a  bad  selection,  and  that  ,j,^ 
the  elder  was  the  better  of  the  two  sisters,  upon  which  Eochaidh  of  the  or- 
resolvcd  by  a  stratagem  to  obtain  the  other  daughter  too.     For  Ijokom^kI'" 
this  purpose,  he  shut  up  his  young  queen  in  a  secret  chamber  o{'^^^^^'^^- 
his  palace,  at  the  same  time  giving  out  that  she  was  dead ;  after 
which  he  repaired  to   Tara,  told  the  monarch   Tuatlial  that 
DairirU  was  dead,  and  expressed  his  great  anxiety  to  continue 
the  alliance  by  espousing  the  other  daughter.     To  this  2\athal 
gave  his  consent,  and  Eochaidh  returned  again  to  his  own  court 
with  a  new  bride. 

After  some  time  the  injured  lady,  Dairine^  contrived  to 
make  her  escape  from  her  confinement,  and  quite  unexpectedly 
made  her  appearance  in  the  presence  of  her  faithless  husband 
and  his  new  wife.  The  deceived  sister,  on  seeing  her  alive 
and  well,  for  the  first  time  knew  how  falsely  both  had  been 
dealt  with,  and,  struck  with  horror,  disgust,  and  shame,  fell 
dead  on  the  spot.  Dairine  was  no  less  affected  by  the  treachery 
of  her  husband  and  the  death  of  her  sister ;  she  returned  to  her 
solitary  chamber,  and  in  a  short  time  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

The  monarch  Tuathal  ha\ang  heard  of  the  insult  put  upon 
his  two  daughters,  and  their  untimely  death,  forthwith  raised  a 
powerful  force,  marched  into  Leinster,  burned  and  ravaged  the 
whole  province  to  its  uttermost  boundaries,  and  then  compelled 
the  king  and  his  people  to  bind  themselves  and  their  descendants 
for  eter  to  the  payment  of  a  triennial  tribute  to  the  monarch 
of  Erinn.  This  tribute  he  fixed  to  consist  of  five  thousand 
ounces  of  silver,  five  thousand  cloaks,  five  thousand  fat  cows, 
five  thousand  fat  hogs,  five  thousand  fat  wethers,  and  five  thou- 
sand large  vessels  of  brass  or  bronze. 

This  was  what  was  called  the  "  Boromcan  Tribute";  as  it 
was  named  from  the  great  number  of  cows  paid  in  it, — ho  being 
the  Gacdhlic  for  a  cow. 

The  levying  of  this  degrading  and  oppressive  tribute  by  the 
successive  monarchs  of  Erinn,  was  the  cause  of  periodical  san- 
guinary conflicts,  from  Tuathal's  time  down  to  the  reign  of 
Finnachta  the  Festive,  who,  about  the  year  680,  abohshcd  it, 
at  the  persuasion  of  St.  MoHng  of  Tigh  Moling  (now  St.  Mul- 
lens, in  the  county  of  Carlow),  though  against  the  will  of  St. 
Adanman,  who  was  then  the  friend  and  confessor  of  the  mo- 
narch. The  tribute  was,  however,  revived  and  again  le^'icd  by 
Brian,  the  son  of  Ciuneidigh,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century,  as  a  punishment  for  the  adherence  of  Leinster  to  the 
Danish  cause:  and  it  was  from  this  circumstance  that  he  ob- 
tained tlie  surname  of  Boroinihe. 
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LECT.  XI.  Of  the  tract  devoted  to  the  history  of  this  tribute  we  have  a 
The  History  ^^^^  vahiable  copy  in  the  Book  of  Lecain^  in  the  hbrary  of  the 
of  the  c)u-  Royal  Irish  Academy ;  but  we  have  a  still  more  valuable  copy, 
ifuKOM^ErN'^  because  much  older,  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  a  manuscript  of 
'iHiBUTE.  ^\^Q  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  preserved  in  the  Library  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

The  most  important  of  the  events  recorded  in  the  History  of 
the  Boromean  Tribute,  because  by  far  the  most  detailed,  is  the 
battle  of  Dun  Bolg,  near  Bealach  Conglais  [now  Baltinglass], 
in  the  county  of  Wicklow.  This  battle  was  fought  in  the 
year  594,  between  the  monarch  of  Erinn,  Aedh  [Hugh],  the 
son  of  Ai?i7nire,  and  the  celebrated  Bran  Diibh,  King  of 
Leinster,  in  wliich  the  monarch  was  slain,  and  his  forces 
routed  and  slaughtered. 

The  History       ^lic  ucxt  great  cpoch  of  our  history  has  been  described  in 
oftheWAKs  another  similar  piece.    I  allude  to  that  lons^  period,  extending 

OF  THE  ,  ^  ,  ,-,  T'l'11-r>v'l 

Danes  ovct  moTC  than  two  hundred  years,  during  which  the  Danish 
gaShi"!  ^^^  other  Scandinavian  hordes  continued  to  pour  an  almost  in- 
cessant stream  of  death  and  destruction  on  the  country.  Of  the 
history  of  this  di'eadful  warfare  we  have  a  very  ample  account, 
preserved  in  various  contemporary  poems  and  minor  pieces  of 
prose ;  but  the  most  valuable,  because  the  most  complete  and 
detailed,  account  of  it  remaining,  is  that  contained  in  the  tract 
specially  compiled  under  the  name  of  Cogadh  Gcdl  re  Gaedhil^ 
or  the  Wars  of  the  Danes  with  the  Gaedhils. 

Of  this  tract  I  had  the  good  fortune  some  sixteen  years  ago 
to  discover  an  ancient,  but  much  soiled  and  imperfect  copy,  in 
the  library  of  Trinity  College ;  and  this  manuscript,  with  the 
permission  of  the  College  Board,  I  cleaned  and  copied.  On  the 
discovery  of  the  Brussels  Collection  of  Irish  MSS.  in  1846,  it 
was  found  to  contain  a  perfect  copy  of  this  tract,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  friar  Michael  O'Clery.  This  book  was  borrowed 
by  Dr.  Todd  in  1852,  and  I  made  a  fair  transcript  of  it  for  the 
College  library,  thus  securing  to  an  Irish  institution,  where  it 
might  be  easily  consulted,  a  full  and  perfect  copy.  The  ancient 
fragment  must  be  nearly  as  old  as  the  chief  events  towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  or  the  time  of  the  decisive  battle  of  Clon- 
tarf ;  and,  as  the  O'Clery  manuscript  was  not  made  out  from  this, 
we  have  the  advantage  of  two  independent  copies  of  authority  so 
far ;  and  this,  I  need  not  tell  you,  is  no  small  advantage  in  the 
case  of  documents  which  must  have  passed  through  so  many 
successive  transcriptions  in  successive  ages,  as  most  of  our  cele- 
brated pieces  have  done. 

Of  the  antiquity  of  the  original  composition  of  the  tract,  and 
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of  its  authenticity,  we  have  most  iinportiint  evidence  in  the  lect.  xj 
fact,  that  a  fragment  (unfortunately  tlie  first  folio  only)  remains 
in  the  JBouk  of  Leinster.     The  existencci  of  this  fragment  is  of  of  the 
double  importance.     Firstly,  because   the   Book   of  Leinster,  the^danks 
having  been  compiled  between  the  years  1120  and  1150,  at  a  q^e^uIIJ 
time  that  men  were  living  whose  grandfathers  remembered  the 
battle  oi'  Clontarf,  this  tract  must  have  been  at  that  period  re- 
cognized as  an  authentic  and  veritable  narrative,  and  exten- 
sively known,  else  it  could  scarcely  find  a  place  in  such  a  com- 
pilation.   And  secondly,  the  fact  of  tliis  tract  containing  a  gi'cat 
amount  of  detail,  of  what  must  have  been  at  this  period  very 
distasteful  to  the  Leinster  men,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  believe 
tliat  neither  exaofj^rerration  nor  falsehood  would  have  been  al- 
lowed  to  form  part  of  so  great  a  provincial  compilation. 

This,  to  be  sure,  is  arguing  in  the  absence  of  the  now  lost 
copy ;  but  any  one  acquamted  with  our  ancient  books,  will  be 
struck  with  the  remarkable  agreement  which  characterizes  the 
record  of  the  same  events  in  books  of  different  and  often  hostile 
provinces,  even  when  the  writer  is  recording  the  defeat,  and 
perhaps  disgrace,  of  the  people  of  his  own  territory  or  province. 

This  book  is  now  in  course  of  publication,  as  one  of  the  series 
of  Chronicles  on  the  History  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  under 
the  superintendance  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  England.  It 
is  to  be  edited,  with  a  Translation,  Notes,  and  Introduction,  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  S.F.T.C.D. 

Tlie  next  great  piece  of  history  that  I  have  to  call  your  attention  xiie  mstor 
to,  in  continuation  of  the  historical  chain,  is  one  which,  though  wIksof 
but  of  local  name  and  importance,  still  must  have  had  (as  indeed  tuouosd. 
it  is  well  known  to  have  had)  a  considerable  influence  in  stimu- 
lating the  fierce  opposition  which  the  Anglo-Nonnan  invaders 
met  with,  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland,  for  near  two  hundred 
yeai*s  after  their  first  disastrous  descent  upon  this  country. 

The  tract  I  allude  to  is  commonly  called  the  Wars  of  Tho- 
MOND ;  and  up  to  the  present  time  it  is,  I  am  soiTy  to  say, 
better  known  by  name  than  by  examination.  It  was  compiled 
in  the  year  1459,  by  John,  the  son  of  Rory  Mac  Craith^  a 
member  of  a  learned  family  of  that  name,  which  gave  many  poets 
and  historians  to  tlieDalcassian  families  ofClare,and  many  learned 
ecclesiastics  to  the  Catholic  Church, — down  to  the  time  of  the 
wretched  Maelmuire  [or  Miler]  ^Mac  Grath,  who,  from  being  a 
pious  friar  of  the  Franciscan  order,  became  (after  some  smaller 
preferments)  the  first  Protestant  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  at  the 
elose  ol  Qiioen  EUzabeth's  reign.  It  professes  to  have  been  com- 
piled from  various  documents  belongmg  to  the  families  of  men 
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LECT.  XI.  who  took  an  active  and  prominent  part  in  the  stirring  scenes  of 

]     ^  which  it  is  the  record, 
of  the  The  following  is  the  explanatory  title-page,  prefixed  to  a 

KkTmond.     fi^G  paper  copy  of  this  valuable  tract,  now  preserved  in  the 
library  of  the  Dublin  University : — 

"  Here  is  a  copy  of  that  prime  historical  book,  which  the 
learned  call  Cathreim  TlioirdhealhhaigJi  [the  Wars  of  Turlogh] , 
in  which  is  set  forth  every  renowned  deed  that  happened  in 
Thomond,  or  North  Munster,  for  more  than  two  hundred  years, 
or  nearly  from  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion  of  Erinn  to  the 
death  of  De  Clare ;  first  written  by  John,  the  son  of  Rory  Mac 
Grath,  the  chief  historian  to  the  noble  descendants  of  Cas  [the 
Dalcassians],  in  the  year  1459,  as  appears  at  the  nineteenth 
foho  of  the  same  very  old  book,  which  may  be  seen  at  this  day ; 
and  now  newly  written  by  Andrew  Mac  Curtin  for  the  use  of 
Tadhg,  son  of  John,  son  of  Mahon,  son  of  Donnoch,  son  of 
Tadhg  Og^  son  of  Tadhg^  son  of  Donnoch,  son  of  Rory,  son  of 
Mahon,  son  of  John,  son  ofDomhnall  Ballach,  son  of  Mahon  the 
Blind,  son  of  Maccon,  son  of  Cumeadha,  son  of  Maccon,  son  of 
Loclilainn^  son  of  Cumeadha  Mor  Mac  Namara  of  Ranna. 
A.D.  1721". 

The  transcriber  of  this  copy,  Andrew  Mac  Curtin,  of  Ennis- 
timon,  in  the  county  of  Clare,  was  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
very  best,  Irish  scholar  of  his  day ;  and  a  transcript  from  his 
accurate  hand  may  be  received  with  confidence,  and  looked 
upon,  for  all  historical  purposes,  as  of  equal  value  with  the 
original.  The  Mac  Namara,  for  whom  the  transcript  was  made, 
represented,  in  the  direct  line,  the  ancient  chiefs  of  the  Clann 
Cuilein,  in  Clare ;  and  well  might  he  be  anxious  to  preserve  in 
his  family  a  correct  copy  of  this  historical  piece,  because  the  Mac 
Namaras,  his  ancestors,  were  the  most  numerous,  the  most 
important,  and,  if  possible,  the  most  valiant  of  the  proud  and 
powerful  Dalcassian  Clanns  who  took  part  in  the  fearful  internal 
warfare  recorded  in  it. 

The  tract  opens  with  the  death  of  the  brave  Domhnall  Mor 
O'Brien,  the  last  king  of  Munster,  in  the  year  1194,  and  the 
elevation  of  his  son,  Donoch,  (or  Donncliadh)  Cairbrech  O'Brien 
to  his  place, — but  as  chief  of  the  Dalcais  only  (not  as  King  of 
Munster),  with  the  title  of  The  O'Brien.  The  incidents  of  this 
prince's  reign  are  passed  over  lightly,  to  his  death,  in  the  year 
1242.  Donnoch  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Conor,  who  erected 
the  monastery  of  Corcomroe,  in  which  his  tomb  and  effigy  may 
be  seen  at  this  day.  This  Conor  had  two  sons,  Tadhg  and  Brian 
Ruadh  O'Brien,  of  whom  I  shall  presently  speak. 

The  Anglo-Norman  power  which  came  into  the  country  in 
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the  year  1172,  had  constantly  gained  ground,  generation  after  lect.  xi 
generation,  as  you  arc  of  course  aware,  in  consequence  chiefly 
of  the  mutual  jealousies  and  isolated  opposition  of  the  individual  o/fiie"  ^' 
chiefs  and  clanns  among  the  Gaedhils.  At  last  the  two  great  tVomond. 
sections  of  the  country,  the  races  of  the  north  and  the  south,  re- 
solved to  take  counsel,  and  select  some  brave  man  of  either  of  the 
ancient  royal  houses  to  be  elevated  to  the  chief  command  of  the 
whole  nation,  in  order  that  its  power  and  efficiency  might  be  the 
more  effectually  concentrated  and  brought  into  action  against 
the  common  enemy.  To  this  end,  then,  a  convention  was  ar- 
ranged to  take  place  between  Brian  O'Neill,  the  greatest  leader 
of  the  north  at  this  time,  and  Tadlig^  the  son  of  Conor  O'Brien, 
— at  Caeluisge  [Narrow  Water] ,  on  Loch  Erne  (near  the  present 
Castle  Calwcll).  O'Neill  came  attended  by  all  the  chiefs  of  the 
north  and  a  numerous  force  of  armed  men.  O'Brien,  though  in 
his  father's  lifetime,  went  thither,  at  the  head  of  the  Munster 
and  Connacht  chiefs,  and  a  large  body  of  men  in  arms.  The 
great  chiefs  came  face  to  face  at  either  Bank  of  the  Nari'ow 
Water,  but  their  old  destiny  accompanied  them,  and  each  came 
to  the  convention  fully  determined  that  himself  alone  should  be 
the  chosen  leader  and  kin2:  of  Erinn.  The  convention  was, 
as  might  be  expected,  a  failure ;  and  the  respective  parties 
returned  home  more  divided,  more  jealous,  and  less  powerful 
than  ever  to  advance  the  general  interests  of  their  country,  and 
to  crush,  as  united  they  might  easily  have  done,  that  crafty, 
unscrupidous,  and  treacherous  foe,  which  contrived  then  and  for 
centuries  after  to  rule  over  the  clanns  of  Erinn,  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  those  dissensions  among  them  which  the  stranger 
always  found  means  but  too  readily  to  foment  and  to  perpetuate. 

This  convention  or  meeting  of  O'Brien  and  O'Neill  took 
place  in  the  year  1258,  according  to  the  Annals  of  the  Eour 
Masters;  and  in  the  year  after,  that  is  in  1259,  Tadhcj  O'Brien 
died.  In  the  year  after  that  again,  that  is,  in  12G0,  Brian 
O'Neill  himself  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Down  Patrick,  by 
John  de  Courcy  and  his  followers. 

Tlie  prematiu'e  d(^ath  of  Tadhr/  O'Brien  so  preyed  on  his 
father,  that  for  a  considerable  time  he  forgot  altogether  the 
duties  of  his  position  and  the  general  interests  of  his  people. 
This  state  of  supinencss  encouraged  some  of  his  subordinate 
chiefs  to  withhold  from  him  his  lawfid  tributes. 

Among  these  ins\d)ordinates  was  the  C/Lvcldainn  of  Burren, 
whose  contumacy  at  length  roused  the  old  chief  to  action ;  and 
in  the  year  12()7  he  marched  into  OLochlainns  country,  as  far 
as  the  wood  of  Siuhhdaiueach,  in  the  north-west  part  of  Burren. 
Here  the  chief  was  met  by  the  O^Lochlainus  and  their  adhe- 
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LECT.  XI.  rents,  and  a  battle  ensued,  in  which  O'Brien  was  killed  and  his 
The  Histor  -  ^^'^^7  I'outed:  and  hence  he  has  been  ever  since  known  in  his- 
of  the  tory  as  Conchubhar  na  Siubhdaine,  or  Conor  o[  Siubhdaineach. 

thojiond.  Tadhg  O'Brien,  the  elder  son  of  Conor,  left  two  sons,  Turloch 

and  Donoch ;  and  according  to  the  law  of  succession  among  the 
clanns,  Torloch,  though  still  in  his  minority,  should  succeed  to 
the  chieftaincy  and  to  the  title  of  O'Brien.  In  this,  however, 
he  was  wrongfully  anticipated  by  his  father's  brother  Brian 
Muadh,  who  had  himself  proclaimed  chief,  and  without  any 
opposition.  This  Brian  Ruadh  continued  to  rule  for  nine 
years,  until  the  young  Torloch  came  to  full  age ;  when,  backed 
by  his  relatives  the  MacNamaras,  and  his  fosterers  the  O'Deas, 
he  marched  with  a  great  force  against  his  uncle,  who,  sooner 
than  risk  a  battle,  fled  with  his  immediate  family  and  adherents, 
taking  Avith  him  all  his  property,  eastwards  into  North  Tip- 
perary,  and  left  young  Torloch  in  full  possession  of  his  ancestral 
rule  and  dignity. 

Brian  Ruadh  ^  however,  could  not  quietly  submit  to  his  loss 
and  disgrace,  and,  taking  counsel  with  his  adherents,  they 
decided  on  his  seeking  the  aid  of  the  national  enemy,  to  rein- 
state him  in  his  lost  chieftainship.  For  this  purpose  Brian 
Ruadh  and  his  son  Donoch  proceeded  to  Cork,  to  Thomas  de 
Clare,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  then  at  the  head  of  all  the 
Anglo-Norman  forces  of  Munster,  and  sought  his  assistance,  offer- 
ing him  an  ample  remuneration  for  his  services.  They  offered  him 
all  the  land  lying  between  the  city  of  Limerick  and  the  town 
of  Ardsallas,  in  Clare.  De  Clare  gladly  accepted  those  terms, 
and  both  parties  met  by  agreement  at  Limerick,  from  which 
they  marched  into  Clare ;  where,  before  any  successful  opposition 
could  be  offered  them,  the  castle  of  Bunratty  was  built  and 
fortified  by  the  Norman  leader. 

A  short  time  afterwards,  however  (in  the  year  1277),  De 
Clare  put  the  unfortunate  Brian  Ruadh  to  death ;  having  had 
him  drawn  between  horses  and  torn  limb  from  Hmb,  notwith- 
standing that  the  fidelity  of  their  mutual  alliance  had  been 
ratified  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  on  all  the  ancient  relics  of 
Munster.  And  it  was  then  indeed  that  the  great  wars  of 
Thomond  commenced  in  earnest;  for,  notwithstanding  the 
treacherous  death  of  their  father,  the  infatuated  sons  of  Brian 
Ruadh  still  adhered  to  De  Clare,  and  the  warfare  was  kept  up 
with  varying  success  till  the  year  1318,  when  Robert  de  Clare 
and  his  son  were  at  last  killed,  in  the  battle  of  Disert  O'Dea. 
After  tliis  the  party  of  Brian  Ruadh  were  compelled  to  fly  once 
more  over  the  Shannon  into  Ara,  in  Tipper ary,  where  their 
descendants  have  ever  since  remained  under  the  clann  designa- 
tion of  the  O'Briens  of  Ara. 
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The  brave   Dalcassians  having  thus  rid  themselves  botli  of  lect  xi. 
(Ljmestic  and  foreign  usurpation,  preserved  tlieii'  country,  their  ^^^~^^^^ 
independence,  and  their  native  laws  and  institutions,  down  to  of  tiie 
the  year  1542,  when  Murroch,  the  son  of  Turloch,  made  sub-  thomond. 
mission  to  Henry  the  Eighth,  abandoned  the  ancient  and  glorious 
title  of  the  O'Brien,  and  disgraced  his  lineage  by  acceptinrr  a 
patent  of  his  territory  from  an  English  king,  with  the  English 
title  of  Earl  of  Thomond. 

As  illustrative  of  local  topographical  and  family  history,  tliis 
tract  stands  unrivalled.  There  is  not  an  ancient  cliieftaincy  in 
Clare  that  cannot  be  defined,  and  that  has  not  been  defined 
by  its  aid;  nor  a  family  of  any  note  in  that  part  of  Ireland, 
whose  position  and  power  at  the  time  is  not  recorded  in  it. 
Among  these  families  may  be  fomid — the  O'Briens,  the  Mac- 
Namaras,  the  MacMahons,  the  O'Quinns,  the  O'Deas,  the 
O'Griifys  (or  Griffins),  the  O'Hehirs,  the  O'Gradys,  the  Mac 
Goraians,  the  O'Conors  of  Corcomroe,  the  OLochlainns  of 
Burren,  the  O'Seasnans  (or  Sextons),  the  G  Comhraidhh  (or 
Currys),  the  O'Kennedys,  the  OTIogans,  etc.,  etc. 

The  style  of  the  composition  of  this  tract  is  extremely  redun- 
dant, abounding  in  adjectives  of  indefinable  difference ;  never- 
theless, it  possesses  a  power  and  vigour  of  description  and  nar- 
ration which,  independently  of  the  exciting  incidents,  will 
amply  compensate  the  reader's  study. 

There  are  several  copies  of  this  tract  extant  in  paper,  the 
best  of  which  known  to  me  is  Mac  Curtin's,  in  Trinity  College 
library ;  but  there  is  a  large  fragment  of  it  in  vellum  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  written  in  a  most  beautiful, 
but  unknown  hand,  in  the  year  1509. 

The  text  of  this  tract  would  make  about  300  pages  of  the 
text  of  O'Donovan's  Annals  of  the  Four  Mastoids. 

Tlic  last  piece  of  this  class  of  historical  composition  which  I  JJ^^j^I?*'^ '^  *" 
shall  bring  under  your  notice,  before  proceeding  to  give  some 
account  of  tlie  Historic  Tales,  is  the  "  Book  of  Munstor ', — an 
important  collection  of  provincial  history,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  of  the  history  of  the  whole  nation. 

The  Book  of  Munster  is  an  independent  compilation,  but 
of  uncertain  date,  as  we  happen  to  have  no  ancient  copy  of  it ; 
but  as  its  leading  points  are  to  be  found  in  the  Books  of  Lein- 
ster,  Ballyraote,  and  Lecain,  we  may  believe  that  they  must 
have  taken  their  abstracts  from  this  ancient  book  in  its  original 
form.  There  are  two  coj)ies  of  it  on  paper  in  the  Roval  Irish 
Academy,  both  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  but 
neither  of  them  giving  us  any  account  of  tlie  originals'  from 
whicli  they  were  transcribed. 
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LECT.  XI.  The  book  (as  is  usual  in  all  the  very  ancient  independent 
compilations  of  this  kind)  begins  with  a  record  of  the  creation 
MuNSTER.  (taken,  of  course,  from  the  Book  of  Genesis),  and  this  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  down  the  pedigrees  of  the  sons  of 
Noah,  and  particularly  of  Japhet,  from  whom  the  Milesians  of 
Erinn  descend. 

The  history  of  the  Ebereans,  or  southern  branch  of  the  Mile- 
sian line,  is  then  carried  down  from  Eher  to  Brian  Boroimhe 
and  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Clontarf. 

The  line  of  succession  of  the  kings  and  great  chiefs  of  Mun- 
ster  may  be  easily  collected  from  the  great  books  which  I  have 
before  mentioned ;  but  in  this  particular  "  Book  of  Munster" 
there  is  a  mass  of  details  relative  to  the  various  disputes  and 
contentions  for  this  succession  (between  rival  local  aspirants, 
as  well  as  between  north  and  south  Munster,  or  the  Dal- 
cassian  and  Eugenian  lines),  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  work 
that  I  am  acquainted  with. 

Space  will  not,  however,  here  allow  me  to  enter  into  a 
minute  analysis  of  this  important  tract ;  but  I  may  particularly 
call  your  attention  to  the  detailed  account  it  contains  of  the 
contests  and  circumstances  attending  the  succession  to  the 
throne  of  Munster  of  Cathal  Mac  Finguine,  about  the  year 
720 ;  of  Feilim  Mac  Ci^imthainn^  about  824 ;  of  Cormac  Mac 
Cullinan,  about  885;  of  Ceallachain  of  Cashel,  about  934;  and 
o^  Brian  BoroimhS^  about  976  ;  all  of  which  are  full  of  historic 
interest,  and  the  more  so,  as  they  are  founded  upon  indisputable 
facts  not  elsewhere  minutely  or  satisfactorily  recorded. 

The  Book  of  Munster,  including  the  pedigrees  of  the  leading 
Munster  families,  consists  of  260  pages  folio,  on  paper,  equal  to 
400  pages  of  the  Four  Masters.  I  believe  there  is  a  vellum 
copy  of  it  in  the  College  of  St.  Isidore  at  Rome. 

Of  the  In  the  very  short  account  I  have  thus  ffiven  you  of  the  larger 

Historic  *'  •  ^ 

Tales.  historical  tracts,  which  supply,  for  those  portions  of  our  history 
which  they  describe,  the  chief  details  passed  over  in  the  mere 
Annals,  I  have  only  endeavoured  to  make  you  aware  of  the 
scope  of  this  class  of  works,  without  enlarging  on  their  special 
importance  to  the  future  historian  of  the  country,  who  will  find 
in  them  so  much  of  continuous  narrative  nearly  made  to  his 
hand.  A  little  consideration  will  indeed  suggest  to  you  how 
much  I  could  have  offered  on  this  subject.  I  pass,  therefore, 
without  more  delay  to  the  consideration  of  a  department  of  our 
literature,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  largest  in  extent,  and  hardly 
the  least  in  importance,  among  the  materials  for  the  elucidation 
of  our  ancient  history,  but  which  I  find  I  must,  for  the  proper 
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understanding  of  it,  introduce  to  your  notice  here  by  some  ob-  lect.  x 
servations  of  an  introductory  character.      I    allude  to   those  ^^^  ^^^ 
shorter  pieces,  which  we  may  call  the  Historic  Tales,  and  historic 
which  consist  of  detailed  accounts  of  isolated  exploits  and  inci-   '^^^' 
dents,  strictly  historical  in  the  main,  but  recited  often  with  no 
inconsiderable  amount  of  poetical  or  imaginative  accompani- 
ment of  style. 

Of  these  compositions,  a  very  large  number  have  come  down 
to  us,  and  when,  by  careful  collation,  and  by  the  judicious  ap- 
plication to  them  of  an  enlightened  criticism,  the  true  facts  of 
history  with  which  they  abound  shall  be  collected,  the  future 
historian  will  find  himself  at  no  loss  for  materials  of  the  most 
valuable  kind. 

I  do  not  purpose  in  this  place  to  enter  into  any  detailed  ex- 
amination of  the  authority  of  these  tracts.  Many  of  them  con- 
sist entirely  of  pure  history;  many  others  contain  recitals  of 
indubitable  historic  facts  in  great  detail,  but  mixed  vdih  minor 
incidents  of  an  imaginative  character.  That  they  are  all  tme 
in  the  inaui,  I  have  myself  no  doubt  whatever;  but  the  investi- 
gation of  their  claims  to  respect  in  this  regard  would  lead  me  at 
present  too  far  from  the  prescribed  track  of  an  introductory 
course.  I  shall,  therefore,  only  open  to  you  shortly  the  circum- 
stances under  which  tales  of  this  kind  were  composed,  and  the 
general  character  and  profession  of  their  authors;  and  I  shall 
refer  you  to  a  few  examples  of  the  recognition  of  their  authority 
by  some  of  our  earUest,  most  careful,  and  authentic  writers.  I 
shall  then  at  once  proceed  to  describe  to  you  the  contents  and 
plan  of  a  few  of  these  compositions,  which  may  be  taken  as 
specimens  of  the  remainder  of  them  in  each  department. 

I  have  already  shown  you  in  a  former  Lecture,  that  under  the  P^  ^^^\^^ 
ancient  laws  or  iLrmn  an  obligation  was  imposed  upon  certain  duties  of 
high  oflicers  to  make  and  preserve  regular  records  of  the  liis- 
tory  of  the  country. 

The  duty  of  the  Ollamhs  was,  however,  a  good  deal  more 
extensive  than  this,  for  they  w^ere  bound  by  the  same  law^s  to 
make  themselves  perfect  masters  of  that  history  in  all  its  de- 
tails, and  to  teach  it  to  the  people  by  public  recitals ;  as  well  as 
to  be  the  legal  referees  upon  all  subjects  in  dispute  conceiiiing 
history  and  the  genealogies  (and  you  will  bear  in  mind  that  the 
preservation  of  the  rights  of  property  of  individuals  intimately 
depended  on  the  accuracy  of  that  history  and  of  those  genea- 
logies). The  laws  provided  strictly  for  the  education  of  the 
Ollainh  (muI  no  one  could  act  as  a  Brehoii  or  Judge  that  had 
not  attained  the  degree  of  an  OlUunh),  and  they  conferred  upon 
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Tlie  educa- 
tion and 
duties  of  an 
OUamh. 


LECT.  XI.  Kim  valuable  endowments  and  most  important  privileges,  all 
wliicli  he  forfeited  for  life,  as  I  had  occasion  before  to  observe 
to  you,  if  he  became  guilty  of  falsifying  the  history  of  any  fact 
or  the  genealogy  of  any  family. 

The  education  of  the  OUamh  was  long  and  minute.  It  ex- 
tended over  a  space  of  twelve  years  "  of  hard  work",  as  the 
early  books  say,  and  in  the  course  of  these  twelve  years  certain 
regular  courses  were  completed,  each  of  which  gave  the  stu- 
dent an  additional  degree,  as  a  File^  or  Poet,  with  corres- 
ponding title,  rank,  and  privileges. 

In  the  Book  of  Lecain  (fol.  168)  there  is  an  ancient  tract, 
describing  the  laws  upon  this  subject,  and  referring,  with  quo- 
tations, to  the  body  of  the  Brethibh  Nimhedh^  or  "  Brehon  Laws". 
According  to  this  authority,  the  perfect  Poet  or  OUamh  should 
know  and  practise  the  Teinim  Laegha,  the  Imas  Forosnadh^ 
and  the  Dichedal  do  chennaibh.  The  first  appears  to  have  been 
a  peculiar  druidical  verse,  or  incantation,  believed  to  confer  upon 
the  druid  or  poet  the  power  of  understanding  everything  that  it 
was  proper  for  him  to  say  or  speak  of  The  second  is  explained 
or  translated,  "  the  illumination  of  much  knowledge,  as  from 
the  teacher  to  the  pupil",  that  is,  that  he  should  be  able  to  ex- 
plain and  teach  the  four  divisions  of  poetry  or  philosophy,  "and 
each  division  of  them",  continues  the  authority  quoted,  "  is  the 
chief  teaching  of  three  years  of  hard  work".  The  third  qualifi- 
cation, or  Dichedal,  is  explained,  "  that  he  begins  at  once  the 
head  of  his  poem",  in  short,  to  improvise  extempore  in  correct 
verse.  "  To  the  OUamN\  says  the  ancient  authority  quoted  in 
this  passage  in  the  Book  of  Lecain,  "  belong  synchronisms,  to- 
gether with  the  laegha  laidhibh,  or  illuminating  poems  [incan- 
tations], and  to  him  belong  the  pedigrees  and  the  etymologies 
of  names,  that  is,  he  has  the  pedigrees  of  the  men  of  Erinn 
with  certainty,  and  the  branching  oif  of  their  various  relation- 
ships". Lastly,  "  Here  are  the  four  divisions  of  the  knowledge  of 
poetry  (or  philosophy)",  says  the  tract  I  have  referred  to;  "  ge- 
nealogies, synchronisms,  and  the  reciting  of  (historic)  tales  form 
the  first  division ;  knowledge  of  the  seven  kinds  of  verse,  and 
how  to  measiu'e  them  by  letters  and  syllables,  form  another  of 
them ;  judgment  of  the  seven  kinds  of  poetry,  another  of  them ; 
lastly,  Dichedal  [or  improvisation],  that  is,  to  contemplate  and 
recite  the  verses  without  ever  thinking  of  them  before". 

It  thus  appears  that  the  OUamh  was  bound  (and  even  from 
the  very  first  course  of  his  professional  studies),  among  other 
duties,  to  have  the  Historic  Stories ;  and  these  are  classed  with 
the  genealogies  and  synchronisms  of  history,  in  which  he  was 
to  preserve  the  truth  of  history  pure  and  unbroken  to  sue- 
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ceedlng  generations.     According  to  several  of  the  most  ancient  lect.  xr. 
autlioritics,  the  Ollamh^  or  perfect  Doctor,  was  bound  t(j  liave 
(loi-  recital  at  the  pubhc  feasts  and  assemblies)  at  least  Seven  tion  and 
Fifties  of  these  Historic  narratives ;  and  there  appear  to  have  oiiamh.  *" 
been  various  degrees  in  the  ranks  of  the  poets,  as  they  pro- 
gressed in  education  towards  the  final  degree,  each  of  which 
was  bound  to  be  suppUed  with  at  least  a  certain  number.  Thus 
the  Anroth,  next  in  rank  to  an  Ollarnh,  should  have  half  the 
number  of  an  Ollamh;  the  Cli,  one-third  the  number,  according 
to  some  authorities,  and  eighty  according  to  others ;  and  so  on 
down  to  the  Fochlog,  who  should  have  thirty,  and  the  Driseg 
(the  lowest  of  all),  who  should  have  twenty  of  these  tales. 

To  each  of  these  classes,  as  I  have  observed,  proportionate 
emoluments  and  privileges  were  secured  by  law. 

It  is  thus  perfectly  clear  that  the  compositions  I  have  already  The  autho- 
called  the  Historic  Tales,  were  composed  for  a  much  graver  "ms^tonc'' 
purpose  than  that  of  mere  amusement;  and  when  the  nature  of  JfJ^^^^^f 
the  profession  of  the  Ollamh^  the  Poet,  the  Historical  Teacher,  History. 
is  considered,  as  well  as  the  laws  by  which  it  was  regulated,  it 
will  not  seem  surprising  that  the  poems  and  tales  in  which 
these  officei'S  preserved  the  special  facts  and  details  of  history, 
should  have  been  regarded  at  all  times  as  of  the  greatest  autho- 
rity.    Accordingly,  we  find  them  quoted  and  followed  by  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  early  critics  and  teachers  of  our  his- 
tory, such  as  the  celebrated  Flann  of  Monasterboice,  and  others. 

As  instances  of  such  references,  I  shall  take  a  few  examples 
at  random  from  the  Book  of  Lecain ;  but  they  occur  in  innu- 
merable places  in  that  and  other  ancient  MSS. 

The  Book  of  Lecain^  at  folio  15,  b.  a.,  after  a  poem  on  the 
deatli  of  Aeuf/us  Ollniucadh,  quotes  as  authority  for  it  a  poem 
by  EochaidJi  OTlinn;  imd  at  16,  b.  b.,  it  quotes  from  another 
poem  by  the  same  writer. 

At  foHo  25,  b.b.,  a  poem  by  Finntan  (sixth  century)  is  quoted 
as  an  authority  on  the  subject  of  the  colonies  of  Parthalon, 
and  Nemhed.,  and  of  the  Firbolgs. 

At  folio  277,  b.,  a  poem  by  Mac  Liag,  on  the  Firbolg  co- 
lonies, is  (pioted  as  having  been  taken  from  their  own  accoimts 
of  themselves ;  and  at  278,  a.,  another  on  the  same  subject. 

At  folio  280,  is  quoted  a  poem  by  Eochaidh  O'Flinn,  on  the 
Tuatha  Dc  Danann  and  the  first  battle  of  Magh  Tidreadh — a 
poem,  in  which  the  account  of  that  battle  corresponds  \\ntli 
that  of  the  ancient  prose  tale  I  have  presently  to  describe 
to  you.     And  so  on. 

One  reason,  perhaps,  why  even  the  poems  of  the  learned 
men  of  ancient  times  have  thus  been  reiriuded  as  of  such  ini- 
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portancc,  is  that  the  Ollamhs  were  in  the  habit  of  teaching  the 
facts  of  history  to  their  pupils  in  verse,  probably  that  they  might 
thus  be  the  more  easily  remembered.  Thus  we  find  in  the  Book 
of  Lecain  (fol.  27,  a.  b.)  a  poem  by  Coliim  Cille,  in  praise  of 
Eochaidh  Mac  JEirc,  addressed  to  a  pupil  who  questioned  him ; 
and  this  poem  contains  a  minute  account  of  the  battle  of  Magh 
Tuireadh^  and  also  of  the  Milesian  expedition  to  Erinn. 

And  Flann  of  Monasterboice  (perhaps  the  greatest  of  our 
early  critics),  the  celebrated  compiler  of  the  synchronisms 
which  pass  under  his  name,  frequently  quotes  from  and  refers 
to  poems  earlier  than  his  time  as  authorities  for  historic  facts, 
and  he  also  often  communicates  in  verse  to  his  pupils  his  own 
profound  historic  learning.  Of  Flann's  critical  and  historical 
poems  there  are  several  in  the  Book  of  Lecain :  as  at  folio  24, 
b.  b.,  one  on  the  kings,  from  Eochaidh  Feidhleach  to  LaeghairS, 
in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  the  Cathreim  Dathi,  and  the 
Bruighean  Da  Derga^  exactly  corresponding  with  the  recitals  of 
those  events  in  the  Historic  Tales  so  named.  So  also,  Lecain^ 
folio  25,  a.;  28,  a.  a.;  280,  etc.,  etc.,  etc., 

It  seems  strange  enough  that  the  authors  of  the  Historic  Tales 
should  have  been  permitted  at  all  to  introduce  fairy  agency  in 
describing  the  exploits  of  real  heroes,  and  to  describe  purely 
imaginative  characters  occasionally  among  the  subordinate  per- 
sonages in  these  stories.  This  seems  strange,  because  they  could 
not  alter  the  historic  occurrences  themselves,  nor  tamper  with  the 
truth  of  the  genealogies  and  successions  of  the  kings  and  chief- 
tains,— which  it  was  their  professional  duty  to  teach  in  purity 
to  the  people, — without  hazarding  the  loss  of  all  their  dignities 
and  privileges.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  rules  of  these 
compositions  permitted  the  introduction  of  a  certain  amount  of 
poetical  machinery.  These  rules,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which,  and  the  extent  to  which,  the  Ollamhs  used  such  licence, 
must  remain  matter  for  critical  investigation-  It  only  belongs 
to  my  present  design  to  assure  you  of  the  historical  authority  of 
all  the  substantial  statements  respecting  the  battles,  the  expedi- 
tions, and  the  alliances  of  our  early  kings,  contained  in  these 
Scela^  or  Tales :  and  of  this  authority  there  cannot  be  any  doubt, 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  testimony  of  the  most  accurate  of  our 
early  critics  and  the  most  venerable  MSS.  which  have  been 
handed  down  to  us. 

One  other  observation  remains  to  be  made.  That  the  His- 
toric Tales  which  I  am  about  to  describe  to  you  are  indeed 
those  which  the  Ollamhs  were  bound,  under  the  laws  I  have 
quoted,  to  have  for  recital  to  the  people,  we  are  fortunately  in 
a  condition  to  prove  out  of  one  of  the  earliest,  and  on  the  whole, 
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I  believe  I  may  say,  the  most  valuable,  of  all  the  early  liistoric  lect.  xt 
books  now  in  existence.     I  mean  no  other  than  the  Book  of 
LeiiLster  itself  (T.C.D. ;  H.  2.  18).  ^  ^^M^ 

At  folio  151,  a.,  of  this  venerable  MS.,  we  fmd  recorded  the  Taies^Ii*' 
rule  I  have  already  referred  to  as  to  the  number  of  Historic  c'dufed^own 
Tales  which  each  class  of  poet,  or  teacher,  was  bound  to  have. —  to  us. 
[See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  LXXXVIII.] 

*'  Of  the  qualifications  of  a  poet  in  stories  and  in  deeds  to  be 
related  to  kings  and  chiefs,  as  follows,  viz. :  Seven  times  fifty 
stories,  i.e.,  five  times  fifty  prime  stories,  and  twice  fifty  secon- 
dary stories ;  and  these  secondary  stories  are  not  permitted  [that 
is,  can  only  be  permitted]  but  to  four  grades  only,  viz. :  an 
Ollamh,  an  Amrath,  a  Cli,  and  a  Cano.  And  these  '  Prime 
Stories'  are:  Destructions  and  Preyings,  Courtships,  Battles, 
Caves,  Navigations,  Tragedies  (or  Deaths),  Expeditions,  Elope- 
ments, and  Conflagrations".  And  afterwards,  "  These  following 
reckon  also  as  prime  stories :  stories  of  Irruptions,  of  Visions,  of 
Loves,  of  Hostings,  and  of  Migrations". 

A  vast  number  of  examples  of  these  different  prime  stories 
follow,  by  which  we  are  suppHed  with  the  names  of  so  many 
as  187  in  all,  classified  under  their  difiTerent  heads;  and  this 
invaluable  list  has  been  the  means  of  identifying  very  many  of 
these  ancient  tales  among  the  MSS.  which  have  been  preserved 
to  our  times. — [See  this  List  in  the  Appendix,  No.  LXXXIX.] 

The  number  of  the  ancient  Historic  Tales  yet  in  existence 
is  considerable,  and  several  of  th-em  have  been  identified.  Many 
of  these,  of  course,  are  not  known  to  us  in  so  pure  a  state  as  we 
could  wish,  but  each  years  investigation  throws  some  addi- 
tional li^ht  on  even  the  least  of  them,  and  brings  out  their  his- 
toric value.  I  need  only  add,  that  the  strictly  Historic  Tales 
knowTi  to  me  may  be  calculated  as  embracing  matter  extensive 
enoufjh  to  occupy  about  4000  pages  of  O'Donovan's  Annals. 

01  the  Historic  Talcs  a  few  have  been  printed  within  the  last 
few  yeai-s,  which  may  be  taken,  to  some  extent  at  least,  as  spe- 
cimens of  the  remainder.  The  Cath  Muighe  Rath  (Battle  of 
MagJi  Rath,  or  Moyra),  published  by  the  Archaeological  Society 
in  1842,  is  one  of  the  tales  in  the  list  in  the  Book  of  Leinster. 
The  Celtic  Society  also  printed  two  of  the  Historic  Tales  in 
1855,  tlie  Cafh  Muighe  Leana,  and  the  Toclimarc  Momera^ 
both  of  which  are  of  remarkable  interest  and  great  historic  value. 

Of  those  which  I  have  selected  shortly  to  introduce  to  your 
notice  here,  the  fii-st  is  also  one  of  the  Catha,  or  Battles.  It  is 
that  of  Magh  Tuireadh,  one  of  the  earliest  battles  recorded  in 
our  history,  and  almost  the  earliest  event  upon  the  record  of 
which  we  may  place  sure  reliance.     It  was  in  this  battle  that 
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tlio  Fifbolgs  were  defeated  by  the  Tiiatha  De  Danann  race, 
who  subsequently  ruled  in  Erinn  till  the  coming  of  the  Mile- 
sians from  Spain ;  so  that  it  forms  a  great  epoch  and  starting 
point  in  our  history.  The  tract  which  goes  by  the  name  is 
somewhat  long,  opening  indeed  with  the  same  account  of  the 
first  colonies  or  expeditions  that  landed  in  Erinn  which  we 
find  in  the  Books  of  Invasions.  It  is  impossible  that  I  should 
give  you  the  whole  account  here,  or  indeed  any  considerable 
part  of  it,  but  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  the  contents  of  the 
tract  as  intelligible  as  our  time  may  permit. 

The  Firbolgs,  according  to  the  Annals,  arrived  in  Ireland 
about  the  year  of  the  world  3266.  Very  soon  after  landing, 
the  chiefs,  though  wide  apart  the  spots  upon  which  in  different 
partiqs  they  first  touched  the  shore,  contrived  to  discover  the 
fate  of  each  other;  and  having  looked  out  for  a  central  and 
suitable  place  to  reunite  their  forces,  they  happened  to  fix  on 
the  green  hill  now  called  Tara,  but  which  they  named  Druim 
Cain,  or  the  Beautiful  Eminence.  Here  they  planted  their  seat 
of  government ;  they  divided  the  island  into  five  parts,  between 
the  five  brothers,  and  distributed  their  people  among  them. 
The  Firbolgs  continued  thus  to  hold  and  rule  the  country  for 
the  space  of  thirty-six  years,  that  is,  till  the  year  of  the  world 
3303,  when  Eochaidh  the  son  of  Ere  was  their  king. 

In  this  year  the  Firbolgs  were  surprised  to  find  that  the  island 
contained  some  other  inhabitants  whom  they  had  never  before 
seen  or  heard  of.  These  were  no  other  than  the  Tuatha  De  Da- 
nann, the  descendants  oflobatJi,  son  ofBeathach.  lohath  was  one 
of  the  Nemedian  chiefs  who  survived  the  destruction  of  Conaings 
Towner  (on  Tory  Island),  and  passed  into  the  north  of  Europe; 
whilst  another  of  them,  Simeon  Breac,  passed  into  Thrace,  from 
whom  the  Firbolgs  descended.  Both  tribes  thus  met  in  the  old 
land  once  more,  after  a  separation  of  about  237  years. 

The  Tuatha  De  Danann,  after  landing  on  the  north-east 
coast  of  Erinn,  had  destroyed  their  ships  and  boats,  and  steal- 
thily made  their  way  into  the  fastnesses  of  Magh  Rein  (in  the 
County  Leitrim).  Here  they  had  raised  such  temporary  works 
of  defence  as  might  save  them  from  any  sudden  surprise  of  an 
enemy,  and  then  gradually  showing  themselves  to  the  Firbolg 
inhabitants,  they  pretended  that  they  had,  by  their  skill  in  ne- 
cromancy, come  into  Erinn  on  the  wings  of  the  wind. 

The  king  of  the  Firbolgs,  having  heard  of  the  arrival  of 
these  strange  tribes,  took  counsel  with  his  wise  men,  and  they 
resolved  to  send  a  large,  powerful,  and  fierce  warrior  of  their 
people  forward  to  the  camp  of  the  strangers,  to  make  observa- 
tions, and  ascertain  as  much  of  their  history  and  condition  as  he 
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could.  The  chosen  wariior,  whose  name  was  Sreng,  went  forward  lkct.  xr. 
on  his  mission  to  Mayh  liein;  but  before  he  reached  the  camp  ^^  ^^^^^^ 
the  Tuatha  D6  Danann  sentinels  had  perceived  him,  and  they  Catha,  or 
immediately  sent  forward  one  of  their  own  champions,  named  rrhe"  Battle 
Ureas,  to  meet  and  talk  to  him.      Both  warriors  approached  5L'-JeaIz/t-). 
with  great  caution,  until  they  came  within  speaking  distance 
of  each  other,  when  each  of  them  planted  his  shield  in  front 
of  him  to  cover  his  body,  and  viewed  the  other  over  its  border 
with  inquiring  eyes.     Bi^eas  was  the  first  to  break  silence,  and 
Srenff  was  delio^hted  to  hear  himself  addressed  in  his  own  Ian- 
guage,  for  the  old  Gaedhlic  was  the  mother-tongue  of  each. 
They  drew  nearer  each  other,  and,  after  some  conversation,  dis- 
covered each  other's-  lineage  and  remote  consanguinity. 

They  next  examined  each  other's  spears,  swords,  and  shields ; 
and  in  this  examination  they  discovered  a  very  marked  difference 
in  the  shape  and  excellence  of  the  spears ;  Sreng  l^eing  armed 
with  two  heavy,  thick,  pointless,  but  sharply  rounded,  spears ; 
while  Breas  carried  two  beautifully  shaped,  thin,  slender,  long, 
sharp-pointed  spears.  Breas  then  proposed  on  the  part  of  the 
Tuatlia  De  Danann,  to  divide  the  island  into  two  parts,  be- 
tween the  two  great  parties,  and  that  they  should  mutually 
enjoy  and  defend  it  against  all  future  invaders.  They  then  ex- 
changed spears  for  the  mutual  examination  of  both  hosts ;  and 
after  having  entered  into  vows  of  future  friendship,  each  re- 
turned to  his  people. 

Sreng  returned  to  Tara,  as  we  shall  in  future  call  that  place ; 
and  having  recounted  to  the  king  and  his  people  the  result  of 
his  mission,  they  took  counsel,  and  decided  on  not  granting  to 
the  Tuatha  De  Danann  a  division  of  the  country,  but,  on 
tlie  contrary,  prepared  to  give  them  battle.  In  the  meantime, 
Ih'eas  returned  to  his  camp,  and  gave  his  people  a  very  discou- 
raging account  of  the  appearance,  tone,  and  arms  of  the  fierce 
man  he  had  been  sent  to  parley  with.  The  Tuatha  De 
Danann  having  di'awn  no  favourable  augury  of  peace  or  friend- 
ship from  this  specimen  of  the  Firbolg  warriors  and  his  formid- 
able arms,  abandoned  their  holdings,  and,  retiring  farther  to  the 
south  and  west,  took  up  a  strong  position  on  iMount  Beh^adan, 
at  the  west  end  o£  Jfagh  Nla  (the  plain  of  Nia),  which  is  now 
called  Magh  Tuiveadh  (or  Moytura),  and  is  situated  near  the 
village  of  Cong,  in  the  present  county  of  Mayo.  The  Firbolgs 
marched  from  Tara,  with  all  their  forces,  to  this  plain  of  ]\Ioy- 
tura,  and  encamped  at  the  east  end  of  it.  Nuada,  who  was  the 
king  ol  the  Tuatha  Dc  Danann,  however,  wishing  to  avoid  hosti- 
lities if  possible,  opened  new  negotiations  with  King  Eochaidh 
through  the  medium  of  his  bards.     The  Firbolir  kincr  declined 
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I.ECT.  XI.  to  grant  any  accommodation,  and  tlie  poets  having  returned  to 

Of  their  hosts,  both  the  great  parties  prepared  for  battle. 

catha.  or         The  battle  took  place  on  Midsummer-day.     The  Firbolgs 

(The "  Battle  wcrc  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and  their  king  (who  left  the 

Tuireadh")    hattlc-ficld  witli   a  body  guard  of  a  hundred  brave  men,   in 

search  of  water  to  allay  his  burning  thirst)  was  followed  by  a 

party  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  men,  led  by  the  three  sons  of 

Nemedh,  who  piu'sued  him  all  the  way  to  the  strand  called 

Traigh  EothaiU  [near  Ballysadare,  in  the  county  of  Sligo]. 

Here  a  fierce  combat  ensued  between  the  parties,  in  which 

King  Eochaidh  fell, — as  well  as  the  leaders  on  the  other  side, 

the  three  sons  of  Nemedh. 

The  sons  of  Nemedh  were  buried  at  the  west  end  of  the 
strand,  at  a  place  since  called  Leca  Meic  Nemedh,  or  the  Grave 
Stones  of  the  sons  oi  Nemedh;  and  King  Eochaidh  was  buried 
where  he  fell  in  the  strand,  and  the  great  heap  of  stones  known 
to  this  day  as  the  Cam  of  Traigh  EothaiU  (and  which  was 
formerly  accounted  one  of  the  wonders  of  Erinn)  was  raised 
over  him  by  the  victors. 

In  the  course  of  the  battle,  the  Firbolg  warrior  Sreng  dealt 
the  king  of  the  Tuatha  DS  Danann,  Nuada,  a  blow  of  his 
heavy  sword,  which  clove  the  rim  of  his  shield,  and  cut  off  his 
arm  at  the  shoulder.  Nuada  had  a  silver  arm  made  for  him  by 
certain  ingenious  artificers  attached  to  his  court,  and  he  has  been 
ever  since  known  in  our  history  and  romances  as  Nuada 
Airgead-lamli,  or  the  Silver-handed. 

The  battle  of  Magh  Tuireadh  continued  for  four  successive 
days,  until  at  length  the  Firbolgs  were  diminished  to  300 
fighting  men,  headed  by  their  still  surviving  warrior-chief, 
Sreng ;  and,  being  thus  reduced  to  a  great  inequahty  of  numbers 
compared  with  their  enemies,  they  held  a  counsel  and  resolved 
to  demand  single  combat,  of  man  to  man,  in  accordance  with 
the  universally  acknowledged  laws  of  ancient  chivalry.  The 
Tuatha  De  DanoMn  thought  better,  and  offered  Sreng  terms  of 
peace,  and  his  choice  of  the  five  great  divisions  of  Erinn. 
Sreng  accepted  these  terms,  and  took  as  his  choice  the  present 
province  of  Connacht,  which,  down  to  the  time  of  Conn  of  the 
Hundred  Battles,  was  called  by  no  other  name  than  Cuigead 
Sreing — that  is  Sreng's  province, — in  which  indeed  his  descend- 
ants were  still  recognized  down  so  late  as  the  year  1650, 
according  to  Duald  Mac  Firbis. 

The  antiquity  of  this  tract,  in  its  present  form,  can  scarcely 
be  under  fourteen  hundred  years.  The  story  is  told  with 
singular  truthfulness  of  descrij^tion.  There  is  no  attempt  at 
making  a  hero,  or  ascribing  to  any  individual  or  party  the  per- 
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formance  of  any  incredible  deeds  of  valour.    There  is,  however,  lect.  xi. 
a  good  deal  of  druidism  introduced; — but  the  position  and  con-  ^  , ,  . 
duct  of  the  poets  or  bards  during  the  battle,  and  in  the  midst  of  catha,  or 
it, — the  origin  of  the  name  of  Moytura,  or  the  plain  of  pillars  or  (ih?"  Battle 
columns, — the  origin,  names,  and  use  of  so  many  of  the  pillar  j^^^^^J^..) 
stones,  of  the  mounds,  and  of  the  huge  graves,  vulgarly  called 
Cromlechs,  with  which  the  plain  is  still  covered, — are  all  matters 
of  such  interest  and  importance  in  the  reading  of  our  ancient 
history  and  the  investigation  of  our  antiquarian  monumental 
remains,  that  I  am  bold  to  assert  that  I  beUeve  there  is  not  in 
all  Europe  a  tract  of  equal  historical  value  yet  lying  in  MS., 
considering  its  undoubted  antiquity  and  authenticity. 

There  is  but  one  ancient  copy  of  this  tract  known  to  me 
to  be  in  existence,  and  of  this  I  possess  an  accurate  transcript. 
The  mere  facts  of  the  coming  in  of  the  Tuatlid  DS  Danann^ 
of  the  battle  that  ensued,  and  of  the  death  of  King  Eochaidh 
only,  are  told  in  O'Donovan's  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  at 
the  year  of  the  world  3303.  That  accompHshed  Irish  topogra- 
pher lays  down  the  position  of  Moytui'a,  and  other  places  men- 
tioned in  our  tract,  with  his  usual  accuracy ;  but  he  has  mis- 
taken the  account  of  the  second  battle  (which  is  in  the  British 
Museum)  for  this ;  and  of  that  battle  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
give  you  a  short  sketch,  in  abstracting  for  you  a  second  of  these 
Historic  Tales,  wliich  we  may  call  the  Second  Battle  of  Magh 
Tidreadh,  or  the  Battle  of  Magh  Tuireadh  "of  the  Fomorians". 

After  the  brief  record  of  the  fu*st  battle  by  the  Four  Masters,  The  "Battle 
at  the  year  of  the  world  3303,  they  tell  us  (at  the  year  3304)  ^Tuireadh 
that  Breas.  the  chief  of  the  Tuath  De  Danann,  who  was  a  Fo-  rLV,mi«n«' 
morian  by  his  father  (the  same  who,  as  we  have  seen,  held  the 
j)arley  with  the  Firbolg  warrior  Sreng),  received  the  regency 
from  his  people  during  the  illness  of  their  king,  Nuada,  who  had 
lost  his  arm  in  the  battle.   Breas  held  the  regency  for  seven  years, 
when  he  resigned  it  again  to  the  king ;  and  Nuada  (who  in  the 
mean  time  was  supplied  with  a  silver  arm  by  his  surgeon,  JDian- 
cecht,  ixndCreidnc^,  the  great  worker  in  metals, — and  thence  called 
Nuada  Airgid-lamh,  or  "  of  the  Silver  Hand")  reassumed  the 
sovereignty.     The  Annals  pass  on  then  to  the  twentieth  year  of 
Nuadas  reign,  (that  is,  a.m.  3330),  where  they  merely  state 
that,  he  fell  in  the  battle  of  Moytura  of  the  Fomorians,  by  the 
hand  of  Balor  "  of  the  stiff  blows",   one  of  the  Fomorians. 

Now  nothing  could  be  more  dry  or  less  attractive  than  this 
simple  record,  in  four  Unes,  of  the  death  in  battle  of  the  king  of 
a  country  and  people,  without  a  single  word  of  detail,  or  any 
reference  whatever  to  the  cause  of  the  war,  or  to  the  other  actors 
in  the  buttle ;  so  that  any  person  might  take  it  upon  himself  to 
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LECT.  XI.  question  tlie  veracity  of  so  meagre  a  record,  if  there  had  been 

JO  Of  the    ^^  collateral  evidence  to  support  it.     This,  however,  like  the 

catua,  or    former  battle,  had  its  ancient  history,  as  well  as  its  dry  chronicle ; 

(The "Battle  and  from  the  former  I  shall  lay  before  you  in  the  following  ab- 

Tidreadh,     stract  as  mucli  of  it  as  will,  at  least,  I  hope  arouse  the  curiosity 

^*  ^'^^ .     „ ,  and  attention  of  my  hearers, — beffffing  of  them  at  the  same  time 

to  remember,  that  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written 

and  spoken  for  and  against  the  remote  history  of  Ireland,  even 

up  to  this  day,  the  test  of  pure,  unbiassed  criticism,  liistorical 

and  chronological,  has  not  yet  been  applied  to  it. 

The  tract  opens  with  an  account  of  the  lineage  of  Breas,  and 
how  it  was  that  he  became  king. 

We  have  seen  that  the  warrior  regent  resigned  the  sovereignty 
at  the  end  of  seven  years  to  Nuada  the  king ;  but  it  was  more 
by  compulsion  than  good  will  that  he  did  so,  for  his  rule  was  so 
marked  by  inhospitality,  and  by  entire  neglect  of  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  his  people,  that  loud  murmurs  of  discontent  assailed 
him  from  all  quarters  long  before  his  regency  was  terminated. 
In  short,  as  the  chronicler  says,  the  knives  of  his  people  were 
not  greased  at  his  table,  nor  did  their  breath  smell  of  ale  at  the 
banquet.  Neither  their  poets,  nor  their  bards,  nor  their  satirists, 
nor  their  harpers,  nor  their  pipers,  nor  their  trumpeters,  nor  their 
jugglers,  nor  their  buffoons,  were  ever  seen  engaged  in  amusing 
them  at  the  assemblies  of  his  court.  It  is  in  fine  added  that  he 
had  even  succeeded  in  reducing  many  of  the  best  and  bravest  of 
the  Tuatha  De  Dana7in  warriors  to  a  state  of  absolute  servitude 
and  vassalage  to  himself;  and  his  design  seems  to  have  been  to 
substitute  an  absolute  rule  for  the  circumscribed  power  of  a  chief 
king  under  the  national  law  of  the  clanns. 

At  the  time  that  the  discontent  was  at  its  height,  a  certain 
poet  and  satirist  named  Cairbre,  the  son  of  the  poetess  Etan,  vi- 
sited the  king's  court ;  but,  in  place  of  being  received  with  the 
accustomed  respect,  the  poet  was  sent,  it  appears,  to  a  small  dark 
chamber,  without  fire,  furniture,  or  bed,  where  he  was  served 
with  three  small  cakes  of  dry  bread  only,  on  a  very  small  and 
mean  table.  This  treatment  was  in  gross  violation  of  public 
law,  and  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  strongest  feeling.  The  poet 
accordingly  arose  on  the  next  morning,  full  of  discontent  and 
bitterness,  and  left  the  court  not  only  without  the  usual  profes- 
sional compUments,  but  even  pronouncing  a  bitter  and  wither- 
ing satire  on  his  host.  This  was  the  first  satire  ever,  it  is  said, 
written  in  Erinn ;  and  although  such  an  insult  to  a  poet,  and 
the  public  expression  of  his  indignation  in  consequence,  would 
fall  very  far  short  of  penetrating  the  quick  feelings  of  the  nobi- 
lity or  royalty  of  these  times  (so  different  are  the  customs  of  an- 
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clent  and  mod(3rn  honour),  still  it  was  sufficient  in  those  early  lect.  xi. 
days  to  excite  the  sympathy  of  the  whole  body  of  the  luatha  iJe  ^o  of  the 
iJanann^  chiefs  and  people ;  and  occun'ing  as  it  did  after  so  many  otha,  or 
just  causes  of  popular  complaint,  they  determined  without  more  (The "  i'.atti 
to  call  upon  Breas  to  resign  his  power  forthwith.     To  this  call  %Jl'°Jiah 
the  rcirent  reluctantly  acceded ;  and  havinp;  held  council  with  his  ^^f  the  j  o- 
mother,  they  both  determined  to  retire  to  the  court  of  his  father, 
Elatha^  at  this  time  the  great  chief  of  the  Fomonan  pirates,  or 
sea  kings,  who  then  swarmed  through  all  the  German  Ocean, 
and  ruled  over  the  Shetland  Islands  and  the  Hebrides. 

Though  Elatlia  received  his  son  coldly,  and  seemed  to  think 
_that  his  disgrace  was  deserved,  still  he  acceded  to  his  request  to 
1  Ornish  him  with  a  fleet  and  army  with  which  to  return  and 
conquer  Erinn  for  himself,  if  he  could,  from  his  maternal  rela- 
tions the  Tuatlia  De  Danann.  Breas  was  therefore  recom- 
mended by  his  father  to  the  favour  of  the  great  Fomonan 
chiefs,  Balor  "  of  the  Evil  Eye",  king  of  the  Islands,  and  In- 
dech^  son  of  De-Domnand ;  and  these  two  leaders  collected  all 
the  men  and  ships  lying  from  Scandinavia  westwards,  for  the 
intended  invasion,  so  that  they  are  said  to  have  formed  an  un- 
broken bridge  of  ships  and  boats  from  the  Hebrides  to  the  north- 
west coast  of  Erinn.  Having  landed  there,  they  marched  to  a 
plain  in  the  present  barony  of  Tirerrill,  in  the  county  of  Sligo, — 
a  spot  surrounded  by  high  hills,  rocks,  and  narrow  defiles; — 
and,  having  thus  pitched  their  camp  in  the  enemy's  country, 
they  awaited  the  determination  of  the  Tuatlia  De  Danann^  to 
surrender  or  give  them  battle.  The  latter  were  not  slow  in  pre- 
paring to  resist  the  invaders,  and  the  recorded  account  of  their 
preparations  is  in  full  accordance  with  their  traditional  character 
as  skiliul  artizans  and  profound  necromancers. 

Besides  the  king,  Ahiada  "of  the  Silver  Hand",  the  chief  men 
of  the  Tuatlia  De  Danann  at  this  time  were :  the  great  Daghda; 
Lug,  the  son  oi^  Cian,  son  of  Diaucecht,  their  gi'cat  Esculapius; 
Oijnia  Grian-Aineach  ("of  the  sun-like  face''),  and  others;  but 
the  Daghda  and  Lug  were  the  prime  counsellors  and  arrangers 
of  the  battle.  The  tract  proceeds  to  state  how  these  two  called 
to  their  presence : — their  smitlis ;  their  cerds,  or  silver  and  brass 
workers;  their  carpenters;  their  surgeons ;  their  sorcerers ;  their 
cup-bearers ;  their  druids ;  their  poets ;  their  witches ;  and  their 
chief  leaders.  And  there  is  not,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  range  of 
our  ancient  literature  a  more  curious  chapter  than  that  wliich 
describes  the  questions  which  Lug  put  to  these  several  chisses 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  service  which  each  was  prepared  to 
reud(M'  in  the  battle,  and  the  characteristic  professional  answer 
which  he  received  from  eacli  oftliem. 
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LECT.  XI.       The  battle  (whlcli  took  place  on  tlie  last  day  of  October)  is 

JO  Qf  |.jjg    eloquently  described, — with,  all  the  brave  achievements,  and  all 

catha,  or     the  deeds  of  art  and  necromancy  by  which  it  was  distinguished. 

(The  "Battle  The  Fomonans  were  defeated,  and  their  chief  men  killed.    King 

zUveS^      Nuada  of  the  Silver  Hand  was  indeed  killed  by  Balor  of  the  Evil 

of  the  Fo-     Eye,  but  Balor  himself  fell,  soon  after,  by  a  stone  flung  at  him 

by  Lug  (his  grandson  by  his  daughter  Eitlilenn),  which  struck 

him  (we  arc  told)  in  the  "evil  eye",  and  with  so  much  force,  that 

it  earned  it  out  through  the  back  of  his  head. 

The  magical  skill,  as  it  was  called, — ^in  reality  of  course, 
the  scientific  superiority — of  the  Tuatha  De  Danann^  stood 
them  well  in  this  battle ;  for  Diancecht,  their  chief  physician, 
■with  his  daughter  OcJitrmil,  and  his  two  sons,  Airmedh  and 
Mioch,  are  stated  to  have  previously  prepared  a  healing  bath  or 
fountain  with  the  essences  of  the  principal  healing  herbs  and 
plants  of  Erinn,  gathered  chiefly  in  Lus-Mhagh,  or  the  Plain  of 
Herbs  (a  district  comprised  in  the  present  King's  County) ;  and 
on  this  bath  they  continued  to  pronounce  incantations  during 
the  battle.  Such  of  their  men  as  happened  to  be  wounded  in 
the  fight  were  immediately  brought  to  the  bath  and  plunged  in, 
and  they  are  said  to  have  been  instantly  refreshed  and  made 
whole,  so  that  they  were  able  to  return  and  fight  against  the 
enemy  again  and  again. 

The  situation  of  the  plain  on  which  this  battle  was  fought,  is 
minutely  laid  down  in  the  story,  and  has  been  ever  since  called 
Meagh  Tuireadh  na  bh-Fomorach,  or  "The  Plain  of  the  Towers 
(or  pillars)  of  the  Fomorians",  to  distinguish  it  from  the  south- 
ern Moytura,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  fifty  miles. 

The  story  does  not  enter  into  any  account  of  the  setting  up 
of  any  tombs,  towers,  or  pillars,  though  many  ancient  Cyclopian 
graves  and  monuments  remain  to  this  day  on  the  plain ;  but  as 
it  appears  to  be  imperfect  at  the  end,  it  is  possible  that  the  tract 
in  its  complete  form  contained  some  details  of  this  nature. 

Cormac  Mac  Cullinan  in  his  celebrated  Glossary  quotes  this 
tract  in  illustration  of  the  word  JVes;  so  that  so  early  as  the 
ninth  century  it  was  looked  upon  by  him  as  a  very  ancient 
historic  composition  of  authority. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  only  ancient  copy  of  this  tract 
that  I  am  acquainted  with,  or  that,  perhaps,  now  exists,  is  one 
in  the  British  Museum,  finely  written  on  vellum  by  Gilla-Riah- 
hach  O'Clery,  about  the  year  1460.  Of  this  I  had  a  perfect 
transcript  made  by  my  son  Eugene,  under  my  own  inspection 
and  correction,  in  London,  in  the  summer  of  last  year  [1855]  ; 
so  that  the  safety  of  the  tract  does  not  any  longer  depend  on  the 
existence  of  a  single  copy. 


LECTURE  XII. 

[Delivered  March  6,  1856.] 

The  Historic  Tales  (continued).  2.  Of  the  Longasa,  or  Voyages.  The 
History  of  the  "  Voyage  of  Lahhraidh  Loingseach,  or  Maen\  The  "  Voyage 
oi  Brencuti".  3.  Of  tlie  Toyhla^  or  Destructions.  The  "  Destruction  of  the 
Bruighean  (or  Court  of)  Dii  Derga".  Tlie  "  BruigJiean  JDd  Choga".  4.  Of 
the  Airgne,  or  Slaughters.  Tlie  "  Slaughters  (battles)  of  Conghal  Cluring- 
neach'\  Of  the  Revolt  of  the  Aitheach  Tuatha^  called  the  Attacotti,  or  Atta- 
cots.  The  "  Slaughter  of  the  Noble  Clanns  of  Eriun,  by  Cairbre  Cinn-caW 
(Carbry-Cat-head).  5.  Of  the  Forbasa,  or  Sieges.  The  "  Siege  of  Edar", 
(the  Fortress  of  Howth  Hill).  The  "  Siege  of  Drom  Damhyhaire"  (Knock- 
long). 

In  the  last  lecture  I  opened  tlie  account  I  proposed  to  give  you 
of  the  Historic  Tales,  witli  the  remarkable  tracts  which  describe 
the  first  and  second  battles  of  Magh  Tuireadh. 

These  tracts  afforded  us  examples  of  the  most  important  class 
of  those  Prim-scela,  or  Prime  Stories,  mentioned  in  the  Book 
of  Leinster:  I  mean  the  Catha,  or  Battles.  The  remainder  of 
the  tales  of  which  1  intend  to  speak,  as  examples  of  the  other 
classes,  may  be  most  conveniently  introduced  in  the  chrono- 
logical order  of  the  events  narrated  in  them ;  but  it  is  proper  to 
remind  you,  that  no  such  system  of  selection  is  adopted  in  the 
list  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  or  elsewhere,  and  that  each  class  of 
the  ancient  Historic  Tales  embraces  histories  of  events  occur- 
ring at  every  period  of  our  history,  from  the  most  remote  to  the 
tenth  century.  The  division  of  the  talcs  into  classes  was  purely 
arbitrary,  and  apparently  for  the  mere  convenience  of  reference 
All  these  tales  are  but  the  recitals  in  detail  of  isolated  events  of 
history,  either  in  explanation  of  important  historical  occur- 
rences, or  illustrating  the  wisdom  or  gallantry  of  the  heroes  of 
the  Gaedhlic  race,  or  recordin£T  some  interestinsr  circumstance 
in  then*  well-known  career.  And  of  each  of  the  classes  into 
which  this  department  of  our  historical  literatiu'e  was  divided 
we  possess  still  several  examples. 

The  next  of  these  tales  which  I  have  selected  to  describe  to 
you  is  that  in  which  the  curious  history  of  Lahhraidh  Loing- 
seach is  recorded,  a  Leinster  prince,  who  became  monarch  of 
Erinn  about  the  year  541  before  Christ.  This  tale  miglit,  per- 
haps, be  classed  among  the  Tochmarca,  or  Courtships,  in  so  far 
as  it  contains  a  relation  of  the  romantic  story  of  the  marriage  of 
Lahhraidh  with  tlie  lady  Moriadh,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of 
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LECT.  XII.  West  Munster;  or  it  might  take  its  place  among  tlie  AirgnS,  or 

2°  Of  the      Slaughters,  in  so  much  as  it  details  the  Destruction  of  the  fort 

LoNQASA,or  of  Dinn  High  (near  Carlow),  which  was  taken  by  Lahhraidh 

(Th?"  voy-  from  his  treacherous  grand-uncle,  Cohlitliacli  Cael,  the  usurping 

rawlioing-  ^i^g  of  Erinn,  who  was  killed  in  it.  It  may,  however,  as  probably 

seach").        be  the  tale  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  among  the  Longasa, 

or  Voyages,  as  the  Longeas  Labhrada^  and  as  the  prince's  second 

name  of  Loingseach  ["  the  Voyager"]  was  due  to  this  Longeas^ 

we  may  perhaps  take  this  tract  as  an  appropriate  specimen  of 

that  class  of  pieces. 

The  Longeas  was  in  one  sense  simply  a  voyage ;  from  Long^ 
a  ship.  But  it  is  observable  that  this  designation  is  usually  con- 
fined in  ancient  stories  to  a  voyage  involuntarily  undertaken,  as 
for  instance  in  the  case  of  a  banishment,  or  a  flight.  A  volun- 
tary expedition  by  sea  is  described  under  a  different  name,  that 
of  Lnram^  and  we  shall  find  an  example  of  that  class  also 
amongst  the  tales  which  I  have  yet  to  introduce  to  your  notice. 
In  a  former  lecture  I  believe  I  told  you  sometliing  of  the 
great  king  Ugaine  Mor,  from  whom  almost  all  the  chief  Gaedh- 
lic  famihes  in  the  provinces  of  Leinster,  Ulster,  and  Connacht 
trace  their  descent.  Ugaine  Mor  was  king  of  all  Erinn  about 
the  year  633  before  Christ,  according  to  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters.  He  reigned  forty  years ;  and  he  was  at  last  succeeded, 
in  593  B.C.,  by  his  eldest  son,  Laegliaire  Lore,  who  was  how- 
ever treacherously  killed  two  years  afterwards  by  his  brother, 
CobJithach  Gael  BreagJi;  and  this  CohJithach  then  assumed  the 
kingship  of  Eiinn,  which  he  enjoyed  for  full  half  a  century,  till 
he  also  was  slain  at  the  taking  of  Dinn  Righ,  just  alluded  to.  It 
is  with  the  accession  of  Cobhthach  Gael  to  the  supreme  throne 
that  the  story  of  LabJiraidh  commences.  This  story  is  particu- 
larly interesting  as  recording  one  of  the  earliest  instances  of  the 
very  early  cultivation  of  music  among  the  ancient  Irish, — in  the 
power  exercised  over  the  feelings  of  his  audience  by  GraftinS, 
the  first  harper  of  whom  we  find  any  special  mention  in  our  books. 
Laeghaire  Lore,  the  story  tells  us,  had  one  son,  Ailill  AinS, 
who  succeeded  him  as  king  of  Leinster;  however,  his  uncle 
Gobhthach  soon  procured  his  death  by  means  of  a  poisoned 
drink.  Ailill  Aine  left  an  infant  son  named  Maen  OllamJi;  but 
because  he  was  dumb,  and  therefore,  according  to  law,  for  ever 
ineligible  to  be  made  a  king,  the  usurping  monarch  spared  his 
life.  The  orphan  prince  was  therefore  allowed  to  reside  in  his 
father's  palace  of  Dinn  High,  and  placed  under  the  tuition  and 
guardianship  of  two  ofiicers  of  the  court  of  Tara,  namely,  F'er- 
ceirtne,  the  poet  and  philosopher,  and  Gvaftine,  the  harper. 
This  instance  of  the  endeavour  to  communicate  mental  in- 
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struction  to  a  dumb  person  at  so  remote  a  period,  is  particularly  lect.  xii. 
interesting.     The  boy  was  not,  however,  as  we  shall  see,  dumb  .^^  of  t,,^, 
from  his  birth,  and  the  choice  of  a  harper  as  one  of  his  instruct-  u^NGAKA,^or 
ors  would  suggest  that  he  was  never  deficient  in  hearing.    ^         (The  "Voyl 
Maen,  under  the  care  and  tuition  of  his  two  able  guardians,  IfiaHiol'n^. 
in  the  course  of  years,  sprung  up  into  manhood,  singularly  dis-  «««c/r). 
tinguished  by  beauty  of  feature,  symmetry  of  person,  and  cul- 
tivation of  mind.     One  day,  however,  it  happened  that  while 
enjoying  his  usual  sports  in  the  play-ground  of  his  father  s  man- 
sion he  received  some  offence  from  one  of  his  companions.    The 
insult  was  promptly  resented  by  a  blow ;  and,  in  an  attempt  to 
suit  words  to  the  action,  the  spell  of  his  dumbness  was  broken, 
and  the  young  man  spoke.     The  quarrel  was  lost  in  an  ex- 
clamation of  joy  raised  by  his  companions,  when  they  all  cried 
out  LahhraidhMaen!  Labhraidh  Maen  !  ["  Maen  speaks  !  Macn 
speaks !"]  ;  and  his  tutor  CraftinS  coming  up  at  the  same  time, 
and  hearing  what  had  happened,  said  that  henceforth  the  prince 
should  bear  the  name  of  Labhraidh  Maea^  in  commemoration  of 
the  wonderful  event. 

News  of  this  important  occurrence  having  reached  the 
monarch  Cobhthach,  at  Tara,  he  commanded  Labhraidh  Maen  to 
appear  at  his  court,  with  his  tutors  and  retainers,  to  assist  at 
the  Great  Feast  of  Tara,  which  was  then  being  held. 

While  seated  at  the  feast,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  the  com- 
pany, the  monarch  (so  the  tale  relates)  happened  to  ask  aloud, 
who  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  company,  the  most  mimificcnt 
man  in  Erinn?  Craftine  and  Ferceirtine  both  answered  that 
Labhraidh  Maen  was  the  most  munificent  man  in  Erinn.  He 
is  better  than  me,  then,  said  the  monarch,  and  you  both  may 
go  with  him.  The  loss  will  be  greater  to  you  than  to  us,  said 
the  harper.  Depart  out  of  Erinn,  said  the  monarch.  If  we  can 
can  find  no  refuge  in  Erinn,  we  will,  said  they. 

Jjabhraidh  A  fa  en,  accordingly,  took  counsel  at  once  with  his 
tutors  and  a  few  other  friends,  as  to  what  he  should  do ;  when, 
after  a  careful  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  of  their 
case,  they  decided  on  leaving  Leinster,  and  seeking  refuge  and 
friendship  from  Scoriath,  king  of  Fermorca  (or  the  Great  ]Mcn) 
of  West  Munster.  Thither  they  repaired,  and,  after  haA'ing 
received  the  customary  hospitality  of  several  days,  without 
questions  asked,  at  ScoriatKs  palace,  the  king  at  last  inquired 
the  cause  and  nature  of  their  visit.  We  have  been  expelled  by 
the  monarch  of  Erinn,  said  they.  You  are  welcome  to  my  care 
and  protection,  then,  said  Scoriath. 

1  he  tale  proceeds  to  tell  us  that  king  Scoinath  had  a  daughter, 
wliose  name  was  Moriath,  and  whose  beaut v  had  so  bewildered 
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LECT.  XII.  the  young  princes  and  chiefs  of  Munster,  that  several  schemes 
liad  been  devised  by  some  of  them  to  obtain  unlawful  possession 
LoxGASA,  or  of  her  person,  after  their  proposals  of  marriage  had  been  rejected. 
(The^"  voy-   ^^  ^^^  discovcry  of  those  designs  by  the  lady's  parents,  they  de^ 
tThUiLo'in'  termined  on  being  her  sole  guardians  themselves,  and,  in  order 
seach").        that  there  should  be  no  relaxation  of  their  vigilance,  it  was  ar- 
ranged between  them  that  the  fatlier  should  have  constant  charge 
of  her  by  day,  and  the  mother  by  night,  so  that  she  should  never 
be  out  of  the  safe  keeping  of  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

This  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  royal  parents  did  not  escape 
the  notice  of  their  noble  guest,  who  was,  indeed,  permitted  to 
enjoy  free  conversation  with  the  beautiful  Moriath,  but  subject  to 
one  trifling  drawback,  that,  namely,  of  the  presence  of  her  father 
or  mother  on  all  such  occasions.  But,  notwithstanding  the  res- 
traint which  parental  vigilance  had  placed  upon  any  expression 
of  tender  sentiment,  the  youthful  pair  soon  discovered  that  the 
society  of  each  was  highly  prized  and  desired  by  the  other ;  but 
beyond  this  they  had  no  power  to  proceed, — their  love  story  had 
come  prematurely  to  a  fidl  stop.  The  cautious  parents  of  the 
young  princess  were,  indeed,  as  often  happens,  the  only  persons 
in  their  court  ignorant  of  the  true  state  of  the  case ;  but  their 
watchfulness  was  not  the  less  successful  in  baffling  the  designs 
of  the  lover.  Distracted  and  dejected,  the  young  Lahhraidh 
Maen  had  recourse  to  the  counsels  of  his  faithful  friend  and 
mentor,  Craftine^  and  that  illustrious  harper  appears  to  have 
been  no  stranger  to  the  delicate  management  of  small  court 
difficulties  of  the  kind.  On  this  occasion,  he  advised  his  ward 
to  wait  for  some  favourable  opportunity  to  carry  out  his  inten- 
tions, and  he  assured  him  that  when  such  an  opportunity  should 
offer,  he,  Craftine^  would  contrive  to  obtain  for  him  an  interval 
of  uninterrupted  conversation  with  Moriath. 

King  Scoriath,  after  some  little  time,  happened  to  invite  all 
the  chiefs  and  nobles  of  his  territory  to  a  sumptuous  feast.  The 
delight  of  the  guests  was  much  heightened  by  Craftiness  per- 
formance on  his  harp ;  and,  when  the  king,  queen,  and  all  the 
festive  company  were  plunged  in  enjoyment,  exhilarated  by 
wine,  and  charmed  by  the  unequalled  melody  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished performer  of  his  time,  Lahhraidh  Maen  and  Moriath 
snatched  the  opportunity  to  slip  away  imobserved  from  the 
company.  No  sooner  did  the  gifted  harper  believe  them  to 
have  gone  beyond  the  hearing  of  his  music,  than  he  struck  the 
almost  magical  tones  of  the  Suaiitraighe,  which  was  of  so  richly 
soft  and  enchanting  a  character  as  to  throw  the  whole  company, 
including  the  king  and  queen,  into  the  most  delicious  and  pro- 
found slumber ;  and  in  the  trance  of  this  slumber  they  were  all 
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kept  by  the  magic  of  CraftM's  harp,  until  the  young  lovers  lect.  xit. 
had  time  to  return  again  and  take  their  proper  seats  in  the  as- 
s(3mbly,  after  having,  for  the  first  time,  plighted  to  each  other 
mutual  vows  of  constancy  and  affection. 

The  Ollamhs  of  music,  or  those  raised  to  the  highest  order  of  ""^e  Jf^^jc 
musicians  m  ancient  Ermn,  1  may  here  tell  you,  were  obhged,  ciansofan- 
by  the  rules  of  the  order,  to  be  perfectly  accomplished  in  the  *^'^° 
performance  of  three  peculiar  classes  or  pieces  of  music,  namely, 
the  Suantraighe,  which  no  one  could  hear  without  faUing  into 
a  delightful  slumber ;  the  Goltraighe,  which  no  one  could  hear 
without  bursting  into  tears  and  lamentation;  and  the  Gean- 
traighe,  which  no  one  Qould  hear  without  bursting  out  into  loud 
and  irrepressible  laughter. 

Craftine  availed  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  possession 
of  these,  the  highest  gifts  of  his  profession,  to  assist  the  designs 
of  his  young  ward,  and  played  into  a  profound  sleep  all  those  who 
would  have  stood  in  the  way  of  his  happiness. 

Now,  however,  that  the  pardonable  objects  of  the  young 
couple  were  attained,  he  changed  his  hand,  and  struck  the 
GeantraighS^  which  roused  the  whole  company,  and  quickly 
turned  their  quiet  sleep  into  a  tumult  of  uproarious  laughter. 
And  then,  the  musician  having  displayed  these  wonderful  spe- 
cimens of  his  art,  returned  again  to  the  performance  of  the  less 
exciting,  but  always  beautiful  melodies,  so  many  of  which  still 
remain  to  remind  us  of  the  ancient  glories  of  our  country,  and 
continued  to  delight  his  hearers  until  the  time  of  their  retire- 
ment had  amved- 

In  the  meantime,  the  ever-suspicious  queen  imagined  she  de- 
tected some  equivocal  radiations  in  the  glowing  countenance  of 
her  daugliter,  and,  approaching  her  nearer,  she  tliought  she 
caught  the  faintest  imaginable  whisper  of  a  sigh.  With  an  in- 
etinetive  perception  of  deception  and  treason,  she  immediately 
called  the  king  to  her  side:  Your  daughter,  said  she,  has  ceased 
to  be  herself;  her  sighs  denote  that  she  has  given  part  of  her 
heart  to  another.  The  kincf  was  outrageous,  ordered  the 
stnctest  mvestigation,  and  vowed  that  if  the  conspimtors  were 
discovered,  their  heads  should  be  struck  off.  Craftine  remon- 
strated against  the  violence  of  such  a  proceeding,  but  the  king, 
not  being  without  some  suspicions,  and  disregarding  the  invio- 
lable character  of  a  poet  and  musiciim,  threatened  even  him 
with  punisluuent,  shoidd  he  interfere  farther. 

After  the  first  burst  of  anger  and  indignation  had  subsided, 
however,  and  contldence  had  been  once  more  restored  between 
the  mother  and  thuigliter,  the  latter  gradually  permitted  the  former 
to  discover  the  truth  of  her  secret.    It  is  but  a  poor  compliment 
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LECT.  XII.  to  the  inarcli  of  intellect  and  the  progress  of  civilization,  that, 
2°  Of  tiie      ^^  those  remote  ages,  they  solved  the  intricate  complications  of 
LoNGASA.or  precipitate  love  very  much  in  the  same  way  that  we  do  in  the 
(The "  voyl  present  enlightened  times.     But  so  it  was,  and  King  Scoriath 
raidhLoin^'-  ^^^^  ^^^s  prudcut  quceii,  bj  tlic  silcut  sighs  of  their  daughter 
seac/r).        and  the  soothing  notes  of  Craftiness  harp,  were  soon  induced 
to  accept  Lahhraidh  Maen  as  their  son-in-law ;  and  so  terminated 
this  comedy,  precisely  as  such  comedies  are  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion even  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  alliance  with  the  king  of  West  Munster  was  an  event  of 
deep  political,  as  well  as  social,  importance  to  Lahhraidh  Maen; 
for,  immediately  after  the  event  took  place,  his  father-in-law 
placed  at  his  command  a  large  force  of  the  bravest  men  in  his 
territory,  to  assist  him  in  recovering  his  hereditary  kingdom  of 
Leinster  from  his  grand-uncle.  With  these  troops  he  marched 
quietly  into  Leinster,  where,  being  joined  by  a  large  number  of 
adherents  to  his  house's  fortune,  he  at  once  laid  siege  to  the 
royal  palace  of  Dinn  High,  and  succeeded  in  taking  it  from  the 
garrison  placed  in  it  by  the  monarch.  His  triumph,  however, 
was  but  of  short  duration ;  for  King  Cohhthach,  who  had  re- 
covered his  first  surprise,  raised  a  large  army,  and  marched  from 
Tara  at  once  into  Leinster. 

Lahhraidh  Maen  found  himself  totally  unable  to  meet  such  a 
force,  and  felt  compelled  to  withdraw,  for  the  time  at  least,  from 
the  unequal  contest.  He  accordingly  changed  his  plans  on  the 
instant,  disbanded  his  followers,  sent  his  wife,  Moriath,  under 
the  immediate  guardianship  of  Craftine^  and  attended  by  her 
countrymen,  into  Munster  to  her  father;  and,  selecting  from 
among  his  adlierents  a  small  band  of  brave  men,  he  bid  adieu  to 
his  native  land,  and  took  sail  for  the  opposite  coast  of  Britain. 
He  made  no  delay  in  Britain,  but,  passing  over  alone  to  France, 
he  entered  the  military  service  of  the  king  of  that  country,  in 
which  he  so  distinguished  himself  that  he  soon  became  one  of 
the  chief  commanders  of  the  army  there. 

After  he  had  in  course  of  time  established  himself  in  the  full 
confidence  and  estimation  of  the  king  of  France,  Lahhraidh 
3faen,  who  still  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  his  friends  in 
Erinn,  determined,  if  he  could,  to  make  one  more  effort  to 
regain  his  rightful  inheritance. 

With  this  view,  he  made  himself  known,  and  disclosed  his 
whole  history  to  the  king  of  France,  and  concluded  by  asking 
of  him  such  a  body  of  troops  as  he  should  select,  to  accompany 
him  to  Erinn,  and  assist  him,  in  conjunction  with  his  friends 
there,  to  reestablish  himself  in  his  kingdom.  The  French 
king  consented  without  difficulty,  and  the  expedition  arrived 
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safely  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Slancy,  now  tlie  hiirbour  of  LEcr.jcir 

Wexford.  ^  ^    2O0fthe 

After  resting  awhile  here  to  recover  from  the  fatigues  of  their  loncasa,  or 
voyage,  and  being  joined  by  great  numbers  from  Leinster  and  (The^"Voy- 
Munster,  tlie  expedition  marched  by  night  to  Dinn  Ricjh,  where  cafr/^'^'*' 
the  monarch  Cobhthach,  entirely  ignorant  of  their  approach, 
happened  to  be  at  the  time  holding  an  assembly,  accompanied 
by  thirty  of  the  native  princes  and  a  body  guard  of  seven  hun- 
dred men.     The  palace  was  surprised  and  set  on  fire,  and  the 
monarch,  the  princes,  the  guards,  and  the   entire  household, 
were  burned  to  death.     This  was  the  Argain  Dinn  Righ^  or 
Slaughtei'  of  Dinn  Righ. 

Lahhraidh  then  assumed  the  monarchy,  and  reigned  over 
Erinn  eighteen  years. 

Another  of  these  Loingeas,  but  which  seems  to  have  been  a 
voluntary  one,  is  of  much  later  date, — that,  namely,  of  Breacan^ 
of  which  we  have  but  the  following  short  accomit : — 

Breacan  was  the  son  o^  Maine,  son  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hos- 
tages, monarch  of  Erinn,  whose  reign  closed  a.d.  405.  This 
Breacan  was  a  great  merchant,  and  the  owner  of  fifty  Curachs, 
trading  between  Ii-eland  and  Scotland.  On  one  of  his  voyages  he 
was,  we  are  told,  with  his  fifty  Curachs,  swallowed  up  in  the 
great  whlrlj^ool  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  north-western 
and  north-eastern  seas  with  the  channel  between  Ireland  and 
Scotland.  Ilis  fate,  however,  was  not  exactly  known  until 
Lng/iaulh,  the  blind  poet,  in  many  years  after,  paid  a  visit  to 
Bennchidr  [Bangor, — on  the  coast  of  the  county  of  Down]. 
The  poet's  people  having  strayed  from  the  to^^^l  down  to  the 
beach,  found  the  bleached  skull  of  a  small  dog  on  the  shore. 
Tills  they  took  up,  carried  to  the  poet,  and  asked  him  what 
skull  it  was.  "Lay  the  end  of  the  poet's  wand  on  the  skull"',  said 
Lughaidli;  and  then,  pronouncing  some  mystical  sentences  in  the 
ancient  Teinim  Laegh  style,  he  told  them  that  the  skull  was 
that  o^ Breacan  s  little  dog,  and  that  Breacan  himself,  with  all  his 
curachs  and  people,  had  been  di'owncd  in  the  Coive  Breacain 
(orBrcacan'sCaiddron), — an  appropriate  name,  from  the  constant 
boiling  up  and  surging  of  the  whirlpool,  and  the  name  by  which 
it  continued  ever  after  to  be  known  in  ancient  Gaedhlic  writings. 

This  story  is  presei'\'ed  in  Cormac's  Glossary,  compiled  in  the 
ninth  century,  and  in  the  Ditinsenchas,  a  much  older  compila- 
tion generally. 

The  next  class  of  tales,  of  which  an  example  oflTcrs  itself  to 
our  notice,  is  that  of  the  Toghla,  or  Destructions.  A  IVHjhaiL 
or  Destruction  of  a  Fort,  is  the  title  aivon  to  those  histories 
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LECT.  XII.  which  detail  the  taking  of  a  fort  or  fortified  palace  or  habita- 
3°  Of  the      ^^^^'  ^y  ^^^^^'  when  the  place  is  not  merely  taken,  but  also 
ToGHLA.  or    burnt  or  destroyed  on  the  taking  of  it.      A  Toghail  may  be  a 
tions"!TTiie  taking  by  surprise,  or  it  may  be  a  taking  after  a  siege,  but  the 
tiin  of  the    term  always  implies  the  destruction  of  the  buildings  taken. 
Bruighean         Qf  thc  T6g]ila  but  a  fcw  are  named  in  the  list  I  have  referred 
to  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  though  many  others,  of  course, 
there  were.    Of  those  in  the  list,  the  most  remarkable,  perhaps, 
is  that  of  the  Bruighean  Da  Derga^  or  court  of  Da  Derga ; 
because  it  was  in  the  storming  and  surprise  of  that  residence 
that  the  great  Conaire  Mor  was  killed,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated kings  of  ancient  Erinn.     This  tract  possesses,  too,  a  pe- 
culiar interest  for  those  who  reside  in  or  near  Dublin,  because 
the  scene  of  the  surprise  lies  near  the  city,  at  a  place  which  still 
preserves  a  portion  of  the  ancient  name  in  its  present  designa- 
tion.    And  it  is  partly  on  this  account  that  I  have  selected  the 
account  of  the  Tdghail  Bruighne  Da  Derga  to  describe  to  you. 
In  the  year  of  the  world  5091,   Conaire  Mor,  the   son  of 
Eiclersgel,  a  former  monarch  of  Erinn,  ascended  the  throne,  and 
ruled  with  justice  and  vigour,  until  the  year  of  the  world  5160, 
that   is,  till    thirty-three  years   before  the  Incarnation  of  our 
Lord,  according  to  the  chronology  of  the  Four  Masters. 

The  impartiality  and  strictness  of  Conaire's  rule  banished 
from  the  country  large  numbers  of  idle  and  insubordinote  per- 
sons, and  among  the  rest  his  own  foster-brothers,  the  four  sons 
of  Donndesa,  a  great  Leinster  chief.  These  young  men,  adven- 
turous and  highly  gifted,  impatiently  put  out,  with  a  large  party 
of  followers,  upon  thc  sea  between  Erinn  and  Britain,  for  the 
purpose  of  leading  a  piratical  life,  until  the  death  of  the 
monarch  or  some  other  circumstance  should  occur  that  might 
permit  their  return  to  their  country. 

While  thus  beating  about,  and  committing  depredations  at 
both  sides  of  the  channel  whenever  they  could,  they  met, 
engaged  in  similar  enterprises,  the  young  prince  Ingel,  a  son  of 
the  king  of  Britain,  who  with  his  six  bi others  and  a  numerous 
band  of  desperate  men  like  themselves  had  been  for  their  mis- 
deeds banished  from  his  territory  by  their  father.  Both  parties 
entered  into  a  compact  of  mutual  risk  and  assistance;  and 
having,  according  to  agreement,  first  made  a  night  descent  on 
the  coast  of  Britain,  where  they  committed  great  ravages  and 
carried  ofi*  much  booty,  they  turned  towards  Erinn,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adding  to  their  stock  of  plunder,  and  carrying  on  the  war 
of  depredation  evenly  between  both  countries.  They  landed 
in  the  bay  of  Tuirhhe  [Turvey]  (near  Malahide,  on  the  coast  of 
the  present  county  of  Dublin),  and  immediately  commenced 
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tKclr  devastation  of  the  country,   by  fire  and  sword,  in  the  lect.  xn. 
direction  of  Tara.  .^  ^^  ^^^^ 

At  this  time,  the  monarch   ConairS^  attended  by  a  slender  Toojn.A,  or 
retinue,  was  on  his  return  from  north  Munstcr,  where  he  had  tioni?'.'^"(The 
been  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  two  hostile  chiefs  of  that  iiJ/„  ^f  "he 
country.     On  his  entering  Meath,  and  approaching  his  palace  ^uyjiiMn 
of  Tara,  he  saw  the  whole  country,  to  his  great  surprise,  wrapt 
in  lire,  and  thinking  that  a  general  rebellion  against  the  law 
had  taken  place  in  his  absence,  he  ordered  his  charioteer  to 
turn  to  the  right  from  Tara,  and  drive  towards  Dubhn.     The 
charioteer  obeyed,  and  drove  by  the  hill  of  Cearna,  Lusk,  and 
the  Great  Road  of  Cualann  to  Dublin ;  which,  however,  the 
monarch  did  not  enter,  but  crossing  the  Liffey  above  the  town, 
he  continued  his  route  to  the  court,  or  mansion,  of  the  great 
Brughaidh  (or  Hospitaller),  Da  Derga. 

This  court  was  built  on  the  river  Dodder,  at  a  place  which 
to  this  day  bears  the  name  o{  Botliar-na-Bruighne  (ox  the  Road 
of  the  Court),  near  Tallaght,  in  the  county  of  Dublin.  This 
was  one  of  tlie  six  great  houses  of  universal  hospitality  which 
existed  in  Erinn  at  the  time,  and  the  owner,  Da  Derga,  hav- 
ing previously  partaken  largely  of  the  monarch's  bounty,  he 
was  now  but  too  glad  to  receive  him  with  the  hospitality  and 
distinction  which  became  his  rank  and  munificence. 

In  the  mean  time,  continues  the  tale,  the  outlaws  having 
missed  tlie  monarch,  ravaged  all  Bregia  [the  eastern  part  of 
Meath],  before  they  returned  to  their  vessels,  and  then  steered 
to  the  headland  of  Beann  Eclair  (now  called  the  Hill  of  Howth), 
where  they  held  a  council  of  war.  Tiiere  it  was  decided  that 
two  of  the  sons  of  Donndesa  (two  of  the  monarch's  foster- 
brotlicrs),  sliould  come  on  shore,  and  find  out  the  monarch's  re- 
treat, they  liaving  already  discovered  the  course  he  had  taken 
from  Tara.  This  was  done,  and  the  scouts  having  returned  to 
the  fleet  with  the  information  sought,  the  piratical  force  landed 
somewhere  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Liffey,  and  marching  over 
the  rugged  Dublin  mountains,  they  surrounded  Da  Derga's 
court,  which,  in  spite  of  a  stout  resistance,  they  destroyed  and 
plundered,  murdering  the  monarch  himself  and  the  chief  part 
of  his  slender  train  of  attendants. 

The  composition  of  this  tract  must  be  referred  to  a  period  of 
very  remote  antiquity,  the  style  of  the  construction  and  language 
being  more  ancient  even  than  the  Tain  Bo  Chuailgne,  and,  like 
that  diiUcult  piece,  of  a  character  totally  beyond  the  power  of 
ordimiry  Irish  scholars  to  reduce  to  anything  like  a  correct 
translation. 

This  tract  is  one  of  considerable  length,  and  not  a  little  im- 

17  B 
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LECT.  XII.  bued  witli  tlie  marvellous ;  but,  apart  from  its  value  as  in  essen- 
go  Qf  |.|^g  tials  a  truthful  link  in  our  national  history,  it  contains,  perhaps 
TooHLx,  or  without  excoptlon,  the  best  and  most  copious  illustrations  in  anj 
tions".  "(Tiie  tract  HOW  cxtaut  (I  mean,  of  course,  illustrations  by  description) 

"  Destruc-  "*  '  "  ""  _-__  -  -- 

tion  of  the 
Braiijhean 
Da  Derga"). 


:)if  of  ti?c     ^^  ^'^^  various  ranks  and  classes  of  the  officers  that  composed  the 
BrHujhean     kiu^f's  liouscliold  iu  auciont  times,  and  of  the  arran<2fements  of  a 


regal  feast — both  social  subjects  of  great  historical  interest. 

There  is  a  fine  copy  of  this  tract  (with  a  slight  imperfection 

at  the  beginning)  preserved  in  the  ancient  Leahhar  na  h-  Uidhre, 

in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy;  and  another  copy  less  copious, 

but  perfect  at  the  beginning  and  the  end,  in  the  I^eahhar  Buidlie 

Lecan^  in  the   Library  of  T.C.D. ;    so   that    from  both  these 

sources  a  perfect  copy  could  be  procured. 

The  "Des-         Another  of  these    Toghla,  and  one  of  great  interest,  is  the 

the  jiru-       Toghail  Briiighne  Del  Choga,  of  which  a  good  copy  is  to  be 

SP'^"*     found  in  MS.  H.  3.  18.  Trinity  College,  Dubhn. 

The  Bruighean  Da  Clioga  was  in  the  present  county  of  West- 
meath ;  and  it  was  on  the  occasion  of  a  sudden  surprise  of  this 
Court  that  Cormac  Conloingeas  was  killed,  about  a.d.  33.  He 
was  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Conor  Mac  Nessa,  king  of  Ulster, 
from  whose  court  he  had  several  years  before  gone  into  volun- 
tary banishment  into  Connacht,  in  consequence  of  his  father  s 
having  put  to  death  the  three  sons  of  Uisneach,  for  whose  safety 
Cormac  had  pledged  his  word,  when  they  consented  to  return 
to  Conor's  court  at  the  king's  invitation.  On  the  death  of 
Conor,  his  son  prepared  to  return,  to  assume  the  throne  of  his 
province,  and  it  was  on  his  way  back  that  he  lost  his  life,  in 
the  surprise  of  Bd  Cogas  court,  where  he  had  stopped  to  rest 
on  his  road.  Cormac  Conloingeas  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
champions  of  his  time,  and  figures  in  many  of  the  detailed  his- 
tories of  events  recorded  at  this  period  of  our  annals. 

4°  Of  the  The  chronological  order  of  the  specimens  of  tales  that  I  have 

"Slaughters".  Selected  leads  us  next  to  the  class  called  Airgne,  or  Slaughters. 
The  Argain,  though  separated  by  the  writer  in  the  Book  of 
Leinster  from  the  ToghaiL  is  not,  in  fact,  well  to  be  distin- 
guished from  it.  The  word  signifies  the  Slaughter  of  a  garrison 
of  a  fort,  where  the  place  is  taken  and  destroyed.  So  the 
taking  of  Dinn  Righ  by  Labhraidh  Loingseach^  described  in  the 
tract  I  spoke  of  just  now,  is  called,  in  the  Book  of  Leinster, 
Argain  Bitin  High,  and  that  tract  may  perhaps  actually  be  the 
tale  there  so  named. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  the  Airgne  named  in  the 
ancient  list  so  often  referred  to,  and  of  these  several  have 
reached  us  in  one  shape  or  another.     One  of  them,  the  Argain 
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Cathrach  BdircM  is  included  in  the  long  tract  the  Catlireim  lect.  xii. 
Chonr/hail  Chldiringnigh,  or  Battles  of  Conghal  Claringneach. 

The  Destruction  of  Cat/iair  BOirche  forms  but  a  single  inci-  aikgnk,  or 
dent  in  the  career  of  the  warrior  Congal,  and  I  may  in  a  few  words  (nfe"^  ^" 
introduce  to  you  the  causes  that  led  to  so  fatal  a  catastrophe.      ers^of  cwa; 

Lughaidli  Luaighne,  of  the  Eberean  line,  assumed  the  mo-  ciariuf/. 
narchy  of  Erinn  in  the  year  of  the  world  4024 ;  and,  in  dis- 
posing of  the  petty  kingships  of  the  provinces,  he  imposed  two 
kings  on  the  province  of  Ulster,  to  one  of  whom,  Conghal  Clar- 
ingneach, the  son  of  a  former  monarch,  he  gave  the  southern, 
and  to  Fergus  3fac  heide,  the  northern  half  of  the  province. 

The  Ulstermen  soon  began  to  feel  the  weight  of  two  royal 
establishments,  and  a-  secret  meeting  of  their  chiefs  took  place  at 
Emania,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  invite  both  their  kings  to  a 
great  feast,  for  the  purpose  of  having  them  assassinated,  and 
then  to  elect  one  king  from  among  themselves,  whom  they 
would  support  by  force  of  arms  against  the  Monarch,  should  he 
feel  dissatisfied  with  their  deed. 

The  feast  was  soon  prepared,  the  two  kings  seated  at  it,  and 
the  assassins,  who  were  selected  from  the  menials  of  the  chiefs, 
took  up  a  convenient  position  outside  the  banqueting  house. 

]3y  this  time,  however,  the  knowledge  of  the  conspiracy  had 
reached  the  ears  of  Fachtna  Finn,  the  chief  poet  of  Ulster; 
whereupon  he,  with  the  other  chief  poets  of  the  province,  who 
attended  the  feast,  arose  from  their  particular  places,  and  seated 
themselves  between  the  two  kings.  The  assassins  entered  the 
house  shortly  after,  but  seeing  the  position  of  the  poets,  they 
lield  back,  unwilling  to  desecrate  their  sacred  presence,  or 
violate  their  too  obvious  protection. 

When  the  prince  Congal  saw  the  assassins,  he  suspected  their 
design,  and  asked  the  poet  if  his  suspicions  were  not  well- 
founded.  Fachtna  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  stated  the 
cause  of  the  conspiracy ;  whereupon  Congal  stood  up,  and  ad- 
dressing the  assembled  chiefs,  offered,  on  the  part  of  himself  and 
Ills  colleague,  to  surrender  their  power  and  dignity  into  the 
hands  of  tlie  monarch  again,  with  a  request  that  he  would  set 
up  in  their  place  the  person  most  agreeable  to  the  Ultonians. 

The  chiefs  agreed,  and  the  poets  taking  the  two  kings  under 
tlielr  inviolable  protection,  they  all  repaired  to  Tara,  where 
they  soon  arrived,  and  announced  the  object  of  their  visit. 

On  their  arrival  at  Tara,  the  monarch's  daughter  fell  in  love 
with  Fergus  Mac  Lc'idc,  and  at  her  request,  backed  by  the  re- 
commendation of  the  provincial  kings  who  then  happened  to  be 
at  court,  the  monarch  appointed  him  sole  king  of  Ulster,  though 
such  a  decision  was  against  an  ancient  law,  which  ordained  that, 
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LECT.  xii.  a  junior  should  not  be  preferred  to  a  senior, — and  Congal  was 
.o  ^r .,        older  tlian  Fero^us. 

4    Of  the  ^        .  .  .   . 

AiuGN-K,  or        Congal,  on  hearing  this  decision,  departed  immediately  from 
(Thl"^  teis  ^^j.^^  collected  all  the  disaffected  of  the  country  about  him,  to- 
erao^ Congal  gather  with  somc  Scottish  exiles,  and  having  met  the  monarch's 
ciarhig.       gon,  cut  off  his  head  and  bid  defiance  to  the  father.      He  was, 
however,  soon  forced  to  leave  Erinn  with  his  adherents;  and 
his  adventures  in  the  island  of  Hachlainn,  and  in  Denmark  and 
other  northern  countries,  form  a  considerable  and  most  interest- 
ing part  of  his  career.     After  some  years,  however,  he  returned 
to  his  native  country,  and  landed  in  the  present  bay  of  Dun- 
drum  (county  Down).    Immediately  upon  his  coming  ashore,  he 
discovered  that  his  rival,  Fergus  Mac  Leide,  was  at  that  time 
enjoying  the  hospitalities  of  Cathair  BSircM  (that  is,  B6irch.es 
Stone  Castle  or  Fortress),  the  princely  residence  of  Eochaidh 
Salbhuidhe,  chief  of  the  southern  part  of  the  present  county  of 
Down,  at  a  short  distance  from  Congal's  landing  place. 

On  receiving  this  welcome  piece  of  information,  Congal 
marched  directly  to  Cathair  Boirche,  and  surprised  and  de- 
stroyed it  with  all  that  were  in  it.  From  thence  he  went  straight 
to  Tara,  and  challenged  the  king  with  all  his  forces  to  a  pitched 
battle.  The  battle  was  fought  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Tara;  the  monarch  was  defeated  and  beheaded  by  Congal, 
who  was  proclaimed  in  his  place,  and  reigned  fifteen  years. 

The  only  copy  of  this  fine  historic  tale  that  I  am  acquainted 
with,  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 
[No.  205,  Hodges  and  Smith  Collection.] 
TheAitheach  But  the  talc  whicli  I  should  prefer  to  take  for  you  as  a  spe- 
"Auacots"'.  cimen  of  the  Airgne,  is  one  which  recites  the  origin  of  one  of 
the  most  momentous  troubles  which  interrupt  the  course  of  our 
history;  I  mean  the  Revolt  of  the  Aitheach  Tuatha  (or"Atta- 
cots"),  in  the  early  part  of  the  first  century,  an  incident  of  whicli 
I  have  already  shortly  spoken.  This  tract  is  that  which  is  en- 
tered in  the  list  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  as  the  Argain  Chairpri 
Cinn-Cait  for  Saerclannaihh  h-Erenn;  that  is,  the  Murder  by 
Carbry  Cat-head  of  the  Noble  clanns  of  Erinn. 

The  revolution  and  reign  of  the  Aitheach  Tuatha  (^^Attacott{\ 
or  "Attacots",  as  they  have  been  called  in  English  writings), 
mark  an  era  in  Irish  history,  more  interesting,  perhaps,  than 
important  in  relation  to  the  consequences  of  their  rule ;  and  the 
name  given  to  these  people  has  supplied  food  for  much  learned 
discussion  and  speculation,  to  writers  of  more  modern  times. 

Father  John  Lynch  (better  known  as  Gratianus  Lucius), 
General  Vallancey,  the  Rev.  Charles  O'Conor,  and  many  others 
of  their  times,  have  been  more  or  less  puzzled  by  the  name  "At- 
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tacots",  and  have  sought  everywhere  for  an  explanation  of  it  lect.  xii. 
but  where  only  it  could  be  found,  namely,  in  tlie  language  of  ~ 

the  country  in  which  it  originated,  and  in  which  those  people  aiugse,  or 
grew,  lived,  and  died.  ^  ^  (TKel-ou 

The  name  which  those  modem  writers  have  made  into  "At-  '^^i^'2,'^'f!'''" 
tacots",  from  the  Latmized  form  "Attacotti  ,  is  written  m  all  or "  Atta- 
Irish  manuscripts,  ancient  and  modem,  Aitheach  Tuatha^  and 
this  means  nothing  more  than  simply  the  Rent-payers,  or  Rent- 
paying  Tribes  or  People. 

It  is  also  stated,  by  even  our  very  latest  historic  Avriters,  that 
the  Aitheach  Tuatha  were  the  descendants  of  the  earlier  colo- 
nists, depressed  and  enslaved  by  their  conquerors,  the  Milesians. 
But  this  is  a  mistake,  for,  according  to  the  Books  of  Bally  mote 
and  Lecain,  the  revolutionists  were  not  composed,  even  for  the 
major  part,  of  the  former  colonists,  but  of  the  Milesians  them- 
selves. For,  as  may  be  expected,  in  the  lapse  of  ages  countless 
numbers  of  noble  and  free  Milesian  families  fell  away  from  their 
caste,  lost  their  civil  independence,  and  became  mixed  up  and 
reduced  to  the  same  level  with  the  remnants  of  the  conquered 
races,  who  still  continued,  in  a  state  nearly  alUed  to  slavery, 
tillers  of  the  soil. 

At  the  time  of  this  revolution,  which  took  place  about  the 
middle  of  the  lirst  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the  magnates  of 
the  land  seem  to  have  combined  to  lay  even  heavier  burdens 
than  ever  before  on  the  occupiers  and  tillers  of  the  soil ;  and  the 
debased  Milesians  were  the  first  to  evince  a  disposition  to  re- 
sistance. Combinations  were  afterwards  formed  between  them 
and  the  other  malcontents,  but  so  profoundly  secret,  that  during 
tlie  throe  years  which  they  took  to  consider  and  matiu'e  their 
plans,  not  one  of  their  intended  victims  had  received  the  faintest 
hint  of  the  plot  that  ripened  for  their  destruction. 

The  result  of  their  councils  was,  to  prepare  a  great  feast,  to 
which,  as  a  pretended  mark  of  respect  and  gratitude,  they  were 
to  invite  the  monarch,  the  provincial  kings,  and  the  great  chiefs 
of  the  nation,  really  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  them  during 
the  convivial  excitement  and  unsuspicious  confidence  of  a  regal 
banquet  of  the  old  times. 

The  feast  was  prepared  at  a  place  since  called  Magh  Cru  (or 
the  Bloody  Plain),  in  Connacht.  Thither  came  the  monai'ch, 
kings,  and  chiefs,  in  the  full  flow  of  unreserved  security, — a  se- 
curity, as  it  befell,  of  the  falsest  kind ;  for,  when  the  nobles  were 
deep  in  their  cups,  and  plunged  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  deli- 
cious strains  of  the  harp,  treacherous  hosts  surrounded  the  ban- 
quet hall  with  men  in  armour,  and  slew  without  pitv  or  remorse 
the  monarch,  Fiacha  Finnolaidh,  the  provmcial  kings,  and 
all  the  assembled  chiefs,  as  well  as  all  their  train. 
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LECT.  XII.  The  revolutionary  party  liaving  thus,  at  one  blow,  got  rid  of 
4°  ofti  ^^^  their  old  taskmasters,  but  still  wishing  to  live  under  a  more 
AiKGNE,  or  lenient  monarchical  government,  proceeded  to  select  a  king. 
(Tiie"ue?oit  Their  choice  fell  on  Cairhre  Cinn-Cait,  an  exiled  son  of  the 
Tchl\M(hn'  king  of  Loclilainn  (or  Scandinavia),  who  had  taken  a  leading 
or  "Atta-     part  in  the  plan  and  completion  of  the  revolution. 

cots').  ^^    .  .     -^  • 

Cairhre^  however,  died  in  the  fifth  year  of  an  unprosperous 
reign,  and  Fiacha  FinnolaidJi,  of  the  royal  Eremonian  race,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  sovereignty.  Against  Fiacha^  however,  another 
revolt  of  the  provinces  took  place,  and  he  was  surprised  and 
murdered  at  Magh  Bolg  in  Ulster,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  56 ; 
and  Elim  Mac  Conrach^  king  of  Ulster  (of  the  Rudrician  race 
of  Ulster),  was  elected  by  the  revolutionists  in  his  place.  The 
reign  of  Elim  also  proved  unfortunate,  for,  not  only  did  discord 
and  discontent  prevail  throughout  the  land,  but  the  gifts  of 
Heaven  itself  were  denied  it,  and  the  soil  seemed  to  have  been 
struck  with  sterility,  and  the  air  of  Heaven  charged  with  pesti- 
lence and  death  during  those  years. 

The  old  loyalists  and  friends  of  the  former  dynasties  took 
advantao-e  at  once  of  the  confusion  and  o^eneral  consternation 
which  seized  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  proposed  to  them 
to  recal  or  rather  to  invite  home  Tuathal^  the  son  of  the  mur- 
dered monarch,  whose  mother  had  fled  from  the  slaughter  to  the 
house  of  her  father,  the  king  of  Scotland,  while  Tiiathal  as 
some  writei's  say  was  yet  unborn. 

This  proposal  was  very  generally  listened  to,  and  a  great 
number  of  the  Aitheach  Tuatha  agreed  in  council  to  bring  over 
the  young  prince,  who  was  now  in  his  twenty-fifth  year. 

Tuatlial  answered  the  call,  and  soon  after  landed  in  Bregia 
[Meath],  where  he  unfurled  his  standard,  and  was  immediately 
joined  by  several  native  chiefs,  with  all  their  followers.  From 
this  he  marched  upon  Tara,  but  was  met  by  the  reigning  mo- 
narch, Elim,  at  Acaill  (now  the  hill  of  Screen),  near  Tara,  in 
the  county  of  Meath,  where  a  fierce  battle  was  fought,  in 
which  at  length  the  reigning  monarch,  Elim,  was  slain,  and  a 
great  slaughter  made  of  his  adherents. 

And  thus  the  ancient  dynasty  was  once  more  established,  and 
continued,  substantially  unbroken,  down  to  the  final  overthrow 
of  our  monarchy,  in  the  twelfth  century. 

There  is  a  detailed,  but  not  very  copious  account  of  the 
massacre  of  Magh  Cru,  preserved  in  a  MS.  (H.  3.  18.)  in 
Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

The  next  cla^^s  of  the  Historic  Tales  consists  of  the  Forbasa, 
or  Sieges.     The  Forhais  may  be  called  a  Siege,  because  it  im- 
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plies  a  regular  investment  of  a  position,  or  of  a  city,  or  forti-  lect.xh. 
lied  place  of  residence.      The  name  is  generally,  tliough  not^o^^j^^ 
always,  applied  to  those  sieges  wliich  were  followed  by  the  cap-  forbasa,  or 
ture,  or,  at  least,  the  plunder  of  the  place  invested.      That  ci /, e''-^sicgc 
capture,  as  I  have  already  explained  to  you,  would  be  called  Hot'tJ',-)' "'' 
lYxjhail,  if  the  place  were  destroyed      If  only  besieged,  the 
event  would  be  a  Forhais;  but  a  Toghail^  or  storming,  might, 
of  course,  take  place,  without  being  preceded  by  a   Forhais. 
These  distinctions  the  student  will  do  well  to  observe,  in  apply- 
ing himself  to  the  branch  of  historical  literature  now  under  our 
notice. 

Of  the  Forhasa^  or  Sieges,  the  example  I  shall  take  shall  be 
the  Forhais  Eclair,  or  Siege  of  Howth, — again  selecting  a  story 
the  scene  of  which  lies  near  this  city. 

In  the  more  ancient  times  in  whicb  the  events  recorded  in 
the  tracts  I  notice  to-day  took  place,  and,  indeed,  down  to  a 
comparatively  late  period,  it  was  customary, — I  may  premise 
by  telling  you, — for  distinguished  poets  and  bards  (who  were 
also  the  philosophers,  lawyers,  and  most  educated  men  of  their 
day)  to  pass  from  one  province  into  another,  at  pleasure,  on  a 
circuit,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  visits  among  the  kings,  chiefs,  and 
nobles  of  the  country ;  and,  on  these  occasions,  they  used  to  re- 
ceive rich  gilts,  in  return  for  the  learning  they  communicated, 
and  the  poems  in  which  they  sounded  the  praises  of  their  patrons 
or  the  condemnation  of  their  enemies.  Sometimes  the  poet's  visit 
bore  also  a  political  character ;  and  he  w^as  often,  with  diplomatic 
astuteness,  sent,  by  direction  of  his  own  pro^'incial  king,  into 
another  province,  with  which  some  cause  of  quarrel  was  sought 
at  the  moment.  On  such  occasions  he  was  instructed  not  to  be 
satisfied  with  any  gifts  or  presents  that  might  be  offered  to  him, 
and  even  to  couch  his  refusals  in  language  so  insolent  and  sar- 
castic as  to  provoke  expulsion  if  not  personal  chastisement. 
And,  whenever  matters  proceeded  so  far,  then  he  returned  to 
his  master,  and  to  him  transferred  the  indignities  and  injuries 
received  by  himself,  and  publicly  called  on  him,  as  a  matter  of 
personal  honour,  to  resent  them.  And  thus,  on  occasions  where 
m)  real  cause  of  dispute  or  complaint  had  })reviously  existed,  an 
ambitious  or  contentious  king  or  chief  found  means,  in  those 
days  just  as  in  our  own,  to  pick  what  public  opinion  regarded 
as  an  honourable  quarrel  with  his  neighbour. 

A  ciuious  instance  of  the  antiquity  of  this  practice  in  Erinn, 
will   be  found  in  the  very  ancient  but  little   known  tract  of 
which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  offer  you  a  short  sketch.     It  con- 
tains besides,  I  shoidd  however  tell  you,  a  great  deal  of  other 
vnlunblo   nuAtter  illustrative   of  the   manners  and  customs  of  a 
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LECT.  XII.  very  early  period :  and  it  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
6°  Of  the  important  class  of  those  Historic  Tales  which  I  have  referred  to 
FouBASA,  or  under  the  title  of  Forhasa. 

(rh?'^siege  There  lived  in  Ulster  in  the  time  of  King  Conor  Mac  Nessa, 
Liowth'')!  ^'^  that  is,  about  a.d.  33,  a  learned  poet,  but  withal  a  virulent 
satirist,  named  Aithirne^  better  known  in  our  ancient  writings 
as  Aithirne  Ailghesach,  or  ^^Ait/drne  the  Importunate";  and  he 
received  this  surname  from  the  fact  that,  he  never  asked  for  a 
gift  or  preferred  a  request,  but  such  as  it  was  especially  difficult 
to  give,  or  dishonourable  to  grant. 

At  this  time  the  Ultonians  were  in  great  strength,  and  the 
valour  of  the  champions  of  the  Royal  Branch  had  filled  Erinn 
with  their  fame,  and  themselves  and  their  province  with  arro- 
gance and  insolence.  They  had  already  enriched  themselves 
with  the  preys  and  spoils  of  Connacht,  and  they  had  beaten  the 
men  of  Leinster  in  the  battle  of  Itos  na  High,  and  extended 
the  boundary  of  the  northern  province  from  the  river  Boyne 
southwards  to  the  JRigJi  (or  river  Rye,  the  boundary  between 
the  present  counties  of  Meath  and  Dublin).  They  had  also 
made  a  sudden  and  successful  incursion  into  Munster,  des- 
troyed the  ancient  palace  of  Teamhair  Luachra,  from  which 
they  returned  home  with  great  spoils.  So  that,  having  in  this 
manner  shown  their  power  and  superiority  over  the  other  pro- 
vinces, they  were  restless  to  undertake  some  yet  more  ambi- 
tious enterprise ;  and,  losing  all  self-restraint,  they  seem  to  have 
proposed  to  themselves  no  object  but  the  one,  to  find  an  enemy 
to  fight  with,  no  matter  where,  and  for  any  cause,  no  matter 
what  it  might  be. 

In  this  embarrassment  of  the  Ultonians,  Aithirne,  the  poet, 
determined  to  relieve  their  languor  by  raising  a  still  more  se- 
rious quarrel,  if  possible,  than  ever,  between  them  and  some  one 
of  the  other  provinces.  Accordingly,  though  not  without  the 
consent  and  approval  of  king  Conor  Mac  Nessa,  the  poet  set  out 
upon  a  round  of  visits  to  the  other  provincial  kings,  resolved 
that  his  conduct  and  demands  should  be  so  insulting  and  ex- 
travagant that  they  should  be  forced  to  visit  him  with  some 
gross  indignity  or  personal  punishment,  such  as  might  give 
him  cause  for  pouring  out  upon  them  the  most  satirical  strains 
of  his  venomous  tongue,  as  well  as  make  it  incumbent  on  his 
province  to  demand  and  take  satisfaction  for  the  insult  offered 
them  in  his  person. 

He  went  first  into  Connacht,  but  the  kings  and  chiefs  of 
that  province  granted  freely  even  his  most  unreasonable   de- 
mands, sooner  than  be  drawn  into  a  war  with  Ulster  by  a  refusal. 
From  Connacht  AithirnS  passed  to  the  kingdom  of  Mid- 
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Erinn  (comprehending  the  south  of*  Connacht  and  the  north  lect.  xu. 
of  Munstcr  or  Thomond,  and  extending,  it  is  said,  within  nar-  ^o  ^^^^^ 
row  limits,  from  the  bay  of  Galway  to  DubHn).  Tlie  king  of  J-ohbasa,  or 
this  territory  at  the  time  was  JEochaidh  Mac  Luchta,  whose  re-  (file^-siege 
sidence  lay  on  the  brink  of  the  present  Loch  Derg,  in  the  Upper 
Shannon  (somewhere,  I  believe,  between  Scariff,  in  the  county 
of  Clare,  and  the  present  Mountshannon  Daly,  on  the  south- 
eastern border  of  the  county  of  Galway).  This  king,  whose  hos- 
pitality and  munificence  were  proverbial,  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  blind  of  an  eye,  and  the  malignant  satirist  knowing  that  no 
demand  on  his  riches,  however  exorbitant  it  might  be,  would  be 
refused,  determined  to  demand  from  him  that  which  he  was  most 
certain  could  not  be  granted.  He,  therefore,  demanded  the  king  s 
only  eye.  To  his  great  surprise  and  disappointment,  JEochaidh 
Mac  huchta  (so  goes  the  story)  suddenly  thrust  his  finger  into  the 
socket  of  his  eye,  tore  it  out  by  the  roots,  and  handed  it  to  the 
poet !  The  king  then  commanded  his  servant  to  lead  him  down 
to  the  lake  to  wash  his  face  and  staunch  the  blood ;  but  fear- 
ing that  perhaps  he  had  not  been  able  to  extract  the  eye,  he 
asked  his  sei'vant  if  he  had  really  given  it  to  the  poet.  Alas  I 
said  the  servant,  the  lake  is  red  with  the  blood  of  your  red  eye. 
That  shall  be  its  name  for  ever,  said  the  king,  Locli  Devcj- 
dheirc^  or  the  Lake  of  the  Red  Eye, — (the  present  Loch  Derg, 
above  Killaloe,  on  thel Shannon). 

[Let  me  here  observe,  in  a  parenthesis,  that  I  should  not,  per- 
haps, have  gone  into  this  minor,  though  curious  detail,  but  that 
more  modern  writers  of  family  Lish  history  have  endeavoured 
to  make  Eochaidh,  the  ancestor  of  the  O'Sullivan  family,  to  be 
the  person  who  granted  his  only  eye  to  the  demand  of  a  ma- 
licious Scotch  poet,  and  that  it  is  from  that  circumstance  that 
the  name  0' SailahJiain — that  is,  the  one-eyed, —  is  deriAxd.  But 
there  are  two  objections  to  the  truthfulness  of  this  version  of  the 
story ;  the  first  is,  that  the  tale  I  have  just  noticed  is  certainly 
older  than  t\\Q  time  of  this  latter  Eochaidh;  the  second  objec- 
tion is,  that  if  this  were  the  derivation  of  the  name,  it  should 
be  written  with  the  letter  ?w,  instead  of  the  h,  which  is  always 
found  in  it :  that  is,  the  word  should  be  Suilamhain  (or  "  one 
eye"),  and  not  Suilahliain,  as  it  is  generally  (but  not  always) 
written  in  the  ancient  MSS.  The  fact,  however,  is,  that  both 
these  spellings  are  incorrect,  and  that  the  family  name,  in  the 
best  authorities,  is  -^vritten  0' SuUdhuhhain,  or  the  Black-eyed.] 

But  to  return  to  the  tract  under  notice. 

Our  poet  next  crossed  the  Shannon  into  south  Munster,  to 
the  palace  of  Tighernach  Tethannach,  the  king  of  that  province 
[from  whom  Cam    Tighernaigh  (on  a  mountain  near  Kathcor- 
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LECT.  XII.  mac,  in  the  county  of  Cork)  in  wliicli  he  lies  buried,  has  its 
6°  Of  the  name.]  Tlie  kings  of  all  these  territories  submitted  to  the 
jY.itBA.sA,  or  deepest  insults  sooner  than  incur  the  poet's  virulent  abuse  and 
(I'lic -'Siege  the  enmity  oi  his  province. 

iiowth")!  ^^  Aitldrm^^  therefore,  proceeded  on  his  circuit  from  Munster 
into  Leinster,  and  came  to  a  place  called  Ard  Brestine,  in  the 
present  county  of  Carlow.  Here  the  people  of  South  Lein- 
ster, with  their  king,  Fei^gus  Fairrge,  met  him  in  assembly 
with  large  and  valuable  presents,  in  order  to  induce  him  not  to 
enter  their  territory.  The  poet  refused  to  accept  any  of  the 
rich  gifts  that  were  offered  him,  until  he  should  be  given  the 
richest  present  or  article  in  the  assembly.  This  was  a  sore 
puzzle  to  them,  because  they  could  not  well  discover  Avhich 
was  the  best  of  their  valuables.  Now  while  they  were  in  this 
dilemma,  there  happened  to  be  a  young  man,  mounted  on  a 
fleet  steed,  careering  for  his  amusement,  in  presence  of  the 
assembly ; — and  so  close  sometimes  to  where  the  king  sat,  that, 
on  one  occasion,  while  wheeling  round  at  full  speed,  a  large 
clod  of  earth  flew  from  one  of  the  hind-legs  of  his  steed,  and 
fell  in  the  king's  lap.  The  king  immediately  perceived  a  large 
and  beautiful  gold  brooch  imbedded  in  the  clod ;  and,  turning 
joyfully  to  the  poet,  who  sat  next  him,  he  said:  "What  have 
I  got  in  my  lap?"  "You  have  got  a  brooch",  said  Aith- 
irne,  "  and  that  brooch  is  the  present  that  will  satisfy  me,  be- 
cause it  was  it  that  fastened  the  cloak  of  Maine  Mac  Durthacht, 
my  mother's  brother,  who  buried  it  in  the  ground  here  at  the 
time  that  he  and  the  Ultonians  were  defeated  by  you  in  the 
battle  of  Ard  Brestine".  The  brooch  was  then  given  to  Aith- 
irne,  after  which  he  took  his  dej^arture  from  South  Leinster, 
and  came  to  Naas,  where  Mesgedlira,  the  supreme  king  of  all 
the  province  of  Leinster,  then  resided. 

The  poet  was  hospitably  received  by  this  king,  at  whose 
court  he  remained  twelve  months,  and  he  was  loaded  with  rich 
gifts  by  the  king  himself,  and  the  chiefs  of  North  Leinster. 
The  more  he  got,  however,  the  more  insolent  and  importunate 
he  became,  until  at  last  he  insisted  on  getting  seven  hundred 
white  cows  with  red  ears,  a  countless  number  of  sheep,  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  Lein- 
ster nobles,  to  be  carried  in  bondage  into  Ulster. 

To  all  these  tyrannical  demands  the  Leinster  men  submitted 
in  appearance,  but  with  a  grace  and  condescension  that  fore- 
boded anything  but  good  to  the  penetrating  eyes  of  the  poet. 
Satisfied  that  the  men  of  Leinster,  who  felt  themselves  restrained 
by  the  public  law  of  hospitality  within  their  own  territory,  would, 
when  he  had  passed  out  of  it,  follow  and  deprive  him  of  all  his 
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ill-gotten  property,  perhaps  even  of  his  life,  he  therefore  sent  a  lect.  xii. 
messenger  into  Ulster,  demanding  of  king  Conor  to  send  a  strong  .^  ^^  ^^^ 
body  oi*  men  to  the  confines  of  Leinster,  to  receive  and  escort  J/'ifHASA,  or 
liim  and  his   property,  as  soon  as  he   should  pass  across  the  cfhe'^^siege 
border  of  that  province.  ';l^^!;_  °^' 

When  the  poet's  time  for  departure  came  at  last,  he  set  out 
from  Naas  with  all  his  rich  presents,  his  cattle,  and  his  captives, 
attended  by  a  multitude  of  the  men  of  Leinster,  apparently  but 
to  see  him  safely  out  of  their  country.  When  they  came  to 
Dublin,  however,  they  found  that  the  poet's  sheep  could  not  cross 
the  river  Jy/fe  [or  Liffey]  at  the  ordinary  ford ;  upon  which,  a 
number  of  the  people  went  into  the  neighbouring  woods,  and  set 
to  work  to  cut  down  the  trees  and  branches ;  so  that,  in  a  very 
short  time,  they  were  able  to  throw  a  bridge,  or  causeway,  of 
trees  and  hurdles  across  the  river,  by  means  of  which  the  poet, 
his  cattle,  and  train,  passed  over  into  the  province  of  Meath,  • 
the  Liffey  being  at  this  time  the  boundary  line  of  Leinster  and 
Meath  at  this  point. 

(The  point  of  the  river  over  which  this  bridge  of  hurdles  was 
thrown  was,  at  this  time,  called  Duhhlinn^  literally  the  "  Black 
Pool"  (but  in  fact  so  called  from  a  lady  named  Duhh^  who  had 
been  formerly  droA^nied  there) ;  but  from  this  time  down  it  took 
the  name  of  Dahldinn  Atha  Cliath,  or  the  Black  Pool  of  the 
Ford  of  Hurdles;  and  this  ford,  I  have  no  doubt,  extended 
from  a  point  at  the  Dublin  side  of  the  river,  where  the  Dothor 
[or  Dodder]  falls  into  the  Liffey  at  Rings -End,  to  the  opposite 
side,  where  the  Poll-beg  Lighthouse  now  stands.  The  Danish 
and  English  name  Dublin  is  a  mere  modification  of  Duhhlinn^  or 
Black's  Pool,  but  the  native  Irish  have  always  called,  and  still  do 
call,  the  city  of  Dublin  Ath  Cluifh,  or  Baih'  Atha  Cliath — that 
is,  the  Ford  o[  Hurdles,  or  the  Town  of  the  Ford  of  Hiu'dles.) 

No  sooner  had  Aithirne  crossed  the  Ford  of  Hurdles  than 
the  Leinster  men  rapidly  rescued  their  Avomen ;  but  before  they 
had  time  to  turn  their  cattle,  the  Ultonian  escort,  which  had 
previously  arrived  and  encamped  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tul- 
chlainn  [or  Tolca],  a  short  distance  from  the  ford,  rushed  down 
upon  them.  A  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Ultonians  were 
routed,  and  forced  to  retreat  to  Beann  Edair  (now  called  the 
Hill  of  Howth),  to  which  place,  however,  they  succeeded  in 
carrying  with  them  the  seven  hundred  cows.  Here  they  threw 
up,  on  a  sudch^n,  a  strong  earthen  fortification,  which  was  ever 
ai'torwards  called  Dun  A'dhinu'^  or  AltlnDics  fort,  and  within 
which  they  took  shelter  with  their  prey ;  and  they  sent  forthwith 
for  t'lirthin-  reinforcements  to  the  north,  and  continued,  in  the 
meanwhile,  to  act  on  the  def^isive  until  their  arrival 
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LECT.xii.       The  Leinatermcn  encamped  in  front  of  them,  cut  off  their 
o  communication  with  tlie  country,  and  brought  them  to  great 

FouHASA,  or  distress.  After  some  time,  however,  the  flower  of  the  cham- 
0^»e^^s?iefre  pious  of  the  Royal  Branch  arrived  suddenly  at  Howth,  attacked 
iiow'th'')'  "'^  *^^^  Leinstcrmen,  and  routed  them  with  considerable  slaughter ; 
so  that,  with  their  king  Mesgedhra^  they  fled  towards  their  own 
country.  Then  Conail  Cearnach^  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
heroes  of  the  Royal  Branch,  followed  tlie  Leinstcrmen  with  his 
chariot  and  charioteer,  alone ;  in  order  to  take  vengeance  on 
certain  of  them  for  the  death  of  his  two  brothers,  Mesdeadad 
and  Laeghaire,  who  had  been  slain  at  this  siege  of  Howth.  He 
passed  over  the  ford  of  hurdles,  through  Drmnmainech  (now 
Drimnagh),  and  on  to  Naas;  but  the  army  had  already  dis- 
persed, and  the  king  had  not  yet  reached  his  court. 

Conail  pressed  on  from  Naas  to  Claen,  where  he  found  Mes- 
•  gedltra^  at  last,  at  the  ford  of  the  Liffey.  A  combat  imme- 
diately ensued  between  them,  in  which  Mesgedhra  was  slain 
and  beheaded.  Conail  placed  the  king's  head  in  his  own  chariot, 
and  ordering  the  charioteer  to  mount  the  royal  chariot,  they  set 
out  northwards.  They  had  not  gone  far,  however,  when  they 
met  Mesgedhra  s  queen,  attended  by  fifty  ladies  of  honour,  return- 
ing from  a  visit  in  Meath.  "Who  art  thou,  O  woman?"  said 
Conail.  "I  am  Mesgedhra s  wife",  said  she.  "  Thou  art  com- 
manded to  come  with  me",  said  Conail.  "  Who  has  commanded 
me  ?"  said  the  queen.  "  Mesgedhra  has",  said  Conail.  "  Hast  thou 
brought  me  any  token?"  said  the  queen.  ''  I  have  brought  his 
chariot  and  his  horses",  said  Conail.  "  He  makes  many  presents", 
said  the  queen.  "  His  head  is  here,  too",  said  Conail.  "  Then  I 
am  disengaged",  said  she.  "  Come  into  my  chariot",  said  Conail. 
"  Grant  me  liberty  to  lament  for  my  husband",  said  the  queen. 
And  then  she  shrieked  aloud  her  grief  and  sorrow  with  such 
intensity,  that  her  heart  burst,  and  she  fell  dead  from  her 
chariot. 

The  fierce  Conail  and  his  servant  made  there  a  grave  and 
mound  on  the  spot ;  in  which  they  buried  her,  together  with 
her  husband's  head,  from  which,  however,  according  to  a  sin- 
gular custom  hardly  less  barbarous  than  singular  of  which  I  shall 
say  more  presently,  he  had  first  extracted  the  brain. 

This  queen's  name  was  Bua?i,  or  the  Good  ["woman]  ;  and, 
after  some  time,  according  to  a  very  poetical  tradition,  a  beau- 
tiful hazel  tree  sprung  up  from  her  grave,  whicli  was  for  ages 
after  called  Coll  Buana,  or  Buan's  Hazel.  The  grave  was  situ- 
ated a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  the  Ford  of  Claen,  on  the 
ancient  road  which  led  from  Naas  to  Tara,  and  may,  perhaps, 
be  known  even  at  this  day. 
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Copies  of  this  tract  are  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  lect.  xii. 
and  in  a  vellum  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  Harl.  5280.  rp  or  the 

FoKBxsA,  or 

Of  the  Forhasa  listed  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  there  is  one  (Th??iege 
more  so  remarkable,  that  I  would  make  room  for  some  account  i'a^X"* 
of  it,  if  it  were  possible — namely,  the  Forhais  JJroma  Damh-  fi'/'«'>^')- 
nhair/;,  by  kinpr  Cormac  Mac  Airt,  against  Fiacha  Muilleathan^ 
king  of  Munster,  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  220.      Drom 
Damhghaire  was  the  name  of  a  ridge  or  hill  in  the  county  ol 
Limerick,  since  Cormac's  time  (and  still)  called  Cnoc  LuingS^ 
or  Knocklong,   from  the  tents  set  up  there  by  Cormac,  who 
encamped  upon  the  spot.     The  following  is  shortly  the  history 
of  this  Forhais: — 

Cormac's  munificence  was  so  boundless  that,  at  one  time,  his 
steward  complLiined  to  him,  that,  although  there  were  many 
claimants  and  objects  of  the  royal  beneficence,  there  was 
nothing  for  them,  as  all  the  revenues  appropriated  to  such  pur- 
poses were  exhausted.  Cormac,  in  this  extremity,  asked  the 
steward's  advice  as  to  the  best  means  of  replenishing  his  stores. 
The  steward,  without  hesitation,  said  that  the  only  chance  of 
so  doing  was  in  demanding  fi'om  Minister  the  cattle  revenue  of 
a  second  province ;  that  it  contained  two  distinct  provinces,  but 
that  it  had  always  escaped  paying  tribute  but  for  one,  and  that 
he  ought  to  call  on  them  for  the  tribute  of  the  other. 

Cormac  appeared  to  be  well  pleased  with  this  suggestion,  and 
immediately  despatched  couriers  to  Fiacha  Muilleathain,  the 
king  of  Munster,  demanding  tribute  for  the  second  division  of 
that  province.  The  king  of  Munster  received  the  monarch's 
message  in  a  fair  spirit,  and  sent  the  courier  back  with  an  offer 
of  am[)le  relief  of  Cormac's  present  dilliculties,  but  denyiniT  his 
right  of  demand,  and  refusing  to  send  a  single  beef  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  it.  Cormac  having  received  this  stubborn  messatre, 
mustered  a  large  anny  and  all  his  most  learned  Druids,  marched 
into  the  heart  of  Miuistcr,  and  encamped  on  the  hill  then  called 
Drom  JJaiuIighaire,  or  the  "  Hill  of  the  Oxen". 

J  laving  established  his  encampment,  he  consulted  his  Dniids 
on  tlie  best  and  most  expeditious  means  of  bringing  the  men 
of  Munster  to  terms.  The  Druids,  after  debateamong  them- 
selves, assured  the  monarch  that  the  surest  and  most  expedi- 
tious modt^  of  reducing  his  enemies  would  be  to  deprive  them 
and  their  cattle  of  water,  and  that  this  they  were  prepared  to  do 
on  receiving  his  permission.  Cormac  immediately  assented,  and 
forthwith  the  Druids  by  their  spells  and  incantations  dried  up, 
or  concealed,  all  (he  rivers,  lakes,  and  springs  of  the  district,  so 
that  both  men  and  cuttle  were  dying  of  thirst  all  rountl  them. 
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LECT.  XII.  The  kingof  Munstcr  in  tins  extremity  took  counsel  witliliis  peo- 
5°  Of  the  plc,andthe  decision  they  came  to  was,  notto  submit  toCormac,but 
FoRUASA.  or  to  send  to  the  island  of  Dairhre  [now  called  OiUan  Daraire,  or 
(Tiie^"  Siege  Valencia],  on  the  western  coast  of  Kerry,  to  Mogli  Ruith,  the  most 
%amZ'^  famous  l5ruid  of  the  time  (who  is  said  to  have  studied  Druidisni 
ghaive-').  \xi  tlic  East,  in  the  great  school  of  Simon  Magus),  to  request  that 
he  would  come  and  relieve  them  from  the  terrible  distress,  which 
they  well  knew  had  been  brought  on  them  by  Druidic  agency. 

The  ancient  Druid  consented  to  come  and  relieve  them,  on 
condition  that  he  should  receive  a  territory  of  his  own  selection 
in  that  part  of  the  province,  with  security  for  its  descent  in  his 
family  for  ever.  His  demands  were  granted,  and  he  selected 
the  present  barony  of  Fermoy  in  the  county  of  Cork  (where 
some  of  his  descendants  survive  to  this  day,  under  the  names  of 
O'Duggan,  O'Cronin,  etc.).  The  Druid  then  shot  an  arrow  into 
the  air,  telling  the  men  of  Munster  that  water  in  abundance  would 
spring  up  wherever  the  arrow  should  fall.  This  promise  was 
verified ;  a  rushing  torrent  of  water  burst  up  where  the  arrow 
fell ;  and  the  men  of  Munster  and  their  flocks  were  relieved. 

The  Munster  men  then  fell  upon  Cormac  and  his  hosts,  routed 
them  from  Cnoc  Liiinge,  and  followed  them  into  Leinster,  scat- 
tering and  killing  them  as  they  went. 

The  place  in  which  the  arrow  fell  is  still  pointed  out  in  the 
parish  of  hnleach  Grianan^  in  the  county  of  Limerick ;  and  the 
well  remains  still  under  the  ancient  name  of  Tohar  (or  Tij^ra) 
Ceann  moir,  that  is,  "Well  of  Great  Head,  or  Spring;  and 
a  river  that  issues  from  it  is  called  Sruth  Cheanna  mhoir,  or 
the  Stream  of  Great  Head. 

This  is  a  wild  but  most  important  story,  full  of  information 
on  topography,  manners,  customs,  and  Druidism.  It  is  sjDoken 
of  in  several  of  our  ancient  books,  but  the  only  copy  of  it  that  I 
know  to  exist  was  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Lismore,  until  that 
great  book  was  mutilated  in  Cork  many  years  ago ;  and  now  there 
is  a  portion  of  the  original  staves  at  Lismore  and  a  portion  at 
Cork ;  but  I  have  a  full  copy  of  both  parts  in  my  own  possession. 

Short  as  I  have  made  the  outlines  I  have  given  you  of  these 
few  specimens  of  the  Historic  Tales,  I  have  been  unable  to 
compress  within  the  present  Lectm^e  any  intelligible  account 
of  those  classes  of  them  which  it  is  my  business  to  bring  rmder 
your  notice.  At  our  next  meeting  I  shall,  however,  endeavour 
to  complete  this  branch  of  the  inquiry  I  have  opened.     ^ 


LECTURE  Xlir. 

[Delivered  June  19,  1856.] 

The  Historic  Tales  (continued).  6.  Of  the  Oitte^  "Tragerlies",  or  Deaths. 
The  Story  of  the  "  Death  of  Conor  Mac  Nessa".  The  "  Death  of  Maelfa- 
tharta'ujh,  tlie  son  of  Ronan".  7.  Of  the  Tana,  or  Cow  Spoils.  The  "  Tain 
bo  Chuailyne".  8.  Of  the  T'f^c/i/na/'ca,  or  Courtships.  The  "Courtship  of 
Eimer'\  by  the  Champion"  CMc/iM//aift.  9.  Of  tlie  Uatha,  or  Caves.  10.  Of  the 
JE^c/ifrai,  or  Adventures.  11.  Of  the  Sluau/headha,  or  military  expeditions. 
The  "  Expedition  of  King  Dnthi  to  the  foot  of  Sl'utbh  n-Ealpa  (the  Alps)". 
12.  Of  the  Iinramha,  or  Expeditions  by  Sea.  The  "  Voyage  of  the  Sons  of 
Ua  Corra".     Of  the  remaining  classes  of  the  Historic  Tales. 

I  ALxMOST  begin  to  fear  you  will  set  me  down  as  a  story-teller 
myself,  and  not  a  lecturer  upon  the  grave  subject  of  the  Mate- 
rials of  our  Ancient  History,  before  I  shall  have  completed  my 
intended  notic  'S  of  the  pieces  called  Historic  Tales.  You  must, 
however,  always  bear  in  mind  that,  so  far  as  I  have  thought  it 
right  to  enter  into  the  details  of  these  stories,  I  have  done  so 
only  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  Gaedhlic  student  as  accu- 
rately acquainted  with  their  plan  and  style  as  the  nature  of 
this  general  course  may  admit.  I  have,  however,  in  no  instance 
detailed  to  you  even  any  considerable  part  of  any  of  these  com- 
positions; though  they  will,  in  fact,  upon  examination,  be  found 
to  contain  far  more  of  valuable  historical  matter  than  I  could 
make  you  familiar  with,  if  I  were  even  to  devote  the  whole  of 
these  lectures  to  this  subject  alone.  All  that  I  have  attempted 
to  do  is,  to  give  you  a  sort  of  general  idea  by  way  of  s}m- 
opsis  of  the  contents  of  a  few  of  these  tales;  and  I  have 
selected,  as  specimens  of  them,  those  which  appear  to  me  most 
proper  to  serve  as  examples  of  the  classes  to  which  they  re- 
spectively belong. 

The  next  class  of  the  Historic  Tales  to  which  I  have  to  ask 
your  attention,  is  that  of  the  Oitte  or  Aideadha, — "Tragedies", 
or  Deaths.  These  stories  are  the  narratives  of  violent  Deaths,  or 
of  any  mc'lancholy  or  tragical  occurrences  in  which  the  Death  of 
some  remarkable  individual  forms  a  principal  feature  in  the  tale. 
From  one  of  these  Oitti^,  or  Aideadha,  the  ^^  Aideadh  Conria\ 
Keating  has  introduced  into  his  history  the  story  of  tlie  death 
ofCuroi  }fac  l)ain\  who  was  killed  by  the  celebrated  champion 
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LECT.  XIII.  Citchulainn,  about  the  first  year  of  the  Christian  era.     But  the 
^o  ^,,,       example  I  prefer  to  select  is  a  more  important  one,  because  the 

C°.  Of  the  i^  i^  .  .1  ' 

oiTTE,  or  personage  whose  death  is  recorded  m  the  tale  was  one  oi  the 
(Tile  ])eath  '  most  remarkable  men  in  all  our  history, — that  Conor  Mac  Nessa, 
NeSa)*^^  ^^"^^  ^^  whom  I  liavc  already  more  than  once  spoken.  This  tale  is 
also  particularly  interesting  to  Christians,  as  you  will  find,  in 
respect  of  the  immediate  cause  of  the  death  of  the  pagan  king ; 
for,  though  there  are  several  ancient  versions  of  the  story,  the 
connexion  of  the  disaster  with  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord  is 
uniformly  recorded.  This  tale  is  mentioned  in  the  list,  in  the 
Book  of  Leinster,  as  the  Aideadh  ChoncJiobhair,  and  to  some 
version  of  this  story  also  Keating  had  recourse  in  the  compilation 
of  his  history.  The  copy  of  the  tale,  the  principal  contents  of 
which  I  am  about  shortly  to  narrate  to  you,  is  preserved  in  the 
Book  of  Leinster. 

Conor  Mac  Nessa  was  king  of  Ulster  at  the  period  of  the  Incar- 
nation of  our  Lord.  He  was  the  son  of  FacJitna,  king  of  the  same 
province,  but  who  was  slain  while  Conor  was  yet  an  infant. 

Conor's  accession  to  the  provincial  throne  was  more  a  matter 
of  chance  than  of  hereditary  claim,  because  Fergus  Mac  Rossa 
was  actually  king  at  the  time.  Conor's  mother,  Nessa,  (from 
whom  he  derived  the  distinctive  appellation  of  Mac  Nessa,) 
was  still  a  woman  of  youth  and  beauty,  at  the  time  that  her 
son  came  to  be  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  Fergus,  then  the  king 
of  the  province,  proposed  marriage  to  her.  Nessa  refused  to 
accept  his  offer,  excepting  on  one  condition — namely,  that  he 
should  hand  over  the  sovereignty  of  Ulster,  for  one  year,  to  her 
son  Conor,  in  order  that  his  children  after  him  might  be  called 
the  children  of  a  king.  To  this  singular  condition  Fergus  was 
but  too  glad  to  accede,  and  Conor  accordingly  took  upon  him 
the  sovereignty  of  Ulster,  which,  young  as  he  was,  he  adminis- 
tered with  such  wisdom,  justice,  and  munificence,  that,  when 
the  year  was  expired,  and  the  time  for  resigning  the  kingly 
office  to  its  original  holder  had  arrived,  the  Ulstermen  raised  a 
formidable  opposition  to  the  act;  and,  after  much  contention 
and  diplomacy,  the  difficulty  was  disposed  of  by  each  one  retain- 
ing what  he  had, — Fergus  his  wife,  and  Conor  the  kingdom; 
and  so,  as  we  are  informed  by  history,  Conor  continued  long  to 
rule  the  people  of  Ulster  with  wisdom  and  justice,  to  defend  their 
rights  with  vigilance,  and  to  avenge  their  wrongs  with  bravery, 
wherever  and  whenever  the  encroaclunents  of  the  neighbour- 
ing provincial  powers  required  it. 

It  was  under  the  fosterage  and  example  of  this  prince  that 
the  renowned  order  of  knighthood,  so  well  known  in  song  and 
story  as  the  Knights  of  the  Royal  Branch,  sprang  up  in  Ulster; 
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and  among  the  most  distinguished  of  the  order  I  may  name  to  lect.  xin. 
you  the  celebrated  Conall  Cearnach,  Cuchulainn^  the  sons  of  ^^ 
Uisneach  (JVaoisi,  Ainle,  and  Ardan),  Eoglian  Mac  JJurthacltt^  oittk,  or 
Dubhthach  Dael  Uladh^  and  Laeghaire  Buadhach^  as  well  as  Cor-  (i  jI^Dcath 
mac  Conloingeas  (Conor's  own  son).  NesS^'^*'" 

One  of  those  barbarous  military  customs  which,  in  one  form 
or  another,  prevailed  in  former  times  perhaps  all  over  \\\q.  world, 
and  which  have  been  preserved  in  some  countries  nearly  down 
to  our  own  days,  existed  in  Erinn  at  this  period.  Whenever 
one  champion  slew  another  in  single  combat,  it  is  stated  that  he 
cut  off  his  head,  if  possible ;  clove  it  open ;  took  out  the  brain ; 
and,  mixing  this  with  lime,  rolled  it  up  into  a  ball,  which  he  then 
dried,  and  placed  in  the  armoury  of  his  territory  or  province, 
among  the  trophies  of  his  nation. 

As  an  instance  of  this  strange  custom,  we  have  already  seen, 
in  the  sketch  of  Aithirne^  the  poet  (in  speaking  of  the  Siege  of 
Beann  JlJdair,  or  Howth),  that,  on  that  occasion,  when  the  great 
Ulster  champion,  Conall  Ceariiach^  pursued  Mesgedhra^  the 
king  of  Leinster,  from  Howth  to  Claena  (in  the  present  county 
of  Kildare),  where  he  overtook  and  fought  him  in  single  com- 
bat, he  cut  off  the  kings  head  after  he  had  killed  him,  and 
extracted  the  brain.  And,  according  to  that  story,  it  appears 
that  after  having  put  it  through  the  usual  process  for  hardening 
and  preservation,  he  placed  the  ball  formed  of  the  royal  brain 
among  the  precious  trophies  of  Ulster,  in  the  great  house  of  the 
Royal  Branch  at  Emania,  where  it  continued  to  be  esteemed  as 
an  object  of  great  provincial  interest  and  pride- 
Now,  Conor  Mac  Nessa,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of 
the  times,  had  two  favourite  fools  at  his  court ;  and  these  silly, 
though  often  cunning,  persons,  having  observed  the  great 
respect  in  which  Mesgedhra's  brain  was  held  by  their  betters, 
and  wishing  to  enjoy  its  temporary  possession,  stole  it  out  of 
the  armoury  and  took  it  out  to  the  lawn  of  the  coiu:t,  where 
they  began  to  play  with  it  as  a  common  ball. 

While  thus  one  day  thoughtlessly  engaged,  Cet  Mac  Magach^ 
a  famous  Connacht  champion,  whose  nation  was  at  war  with 
Conor  ]\Iac  Nessa,  happened  to  come  up  to  them  in  disguise ; 
and  perceiving,  and  soon  recognizing,  the  precious  ball  which 
they  were  carelessly  throwing  from  hand  to  hand,  he  had  little 
difhculty  in  ol)taiuing  it  from  tliem.  Having  thus  unexpectedly 
secured  a  prize  of  honour  so  valuable,  Cet  returned  immediately 
mto  Connacht;  and  as  there  was  a  prophecy  that  Mesgedhra 
would  avenge  himself  upon  the  Ulstermen,  he  never  went  forth 
upon  any  border  excursion  or  adventure  without  carrying  the 
king's  brain  with  him  in  his  girdle,  hoping  by  it  to  fuUil  the 
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LECT.  XIII.  propliccy  by  tlie  destruction  of  some  important  cliief  or  cliam- 
6°  Of  the     P^°^  among  the  Ulster  waniors. 

orxTE,  or  Shortly  after  this  time,  Cet,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  party  of 

(Tiie  Death  "  the  mcn  of  Connacht,  carried  off  a  large  prey  and  plunder  from 
Jfe^aJ^'^^^'^^  Southern  Ulster;  but  they  were  pursued  and  overtaken  (at 
Baile-at]i-an-Urchah%  now  Ardnurchar,  in  the  present  county 
of  Westmeath)  by  the  Ulstermen,  under  the  command  of  the 
king  himself  [See  Appendix,  No.  XC.].  Both  sides  halted 
on  the  banks  of  a  stream,  which  they  selected  as  an  appropriate 
battle-field,  and  prepared  for  combat.  Cet  soon  discovered  that 
the  pursuit  was  led  by  king  Conor ;  at  once  bethought  him  of 
the  prophecy ;  and  immediately  laid  his  plan  for  its  fulfilment. 
Accordingly,  perceiving  that  a  large  number  of  the  ladies  of 
Connacht,  who  had  come  out  to  greet  the  return  of  their  hus- 
bands, had  placed  themselves  on  a  hill  near  the  scene  of  the 
intended  battle,  he  concealed  himself  among  them. 

Now,  at  this  time,  when  two  warriors  or  two  armies  were 
about  to  engage  in  battle,  it  was  the  custom  for  the  women,  if 
any  w^ere  present,  of  either  party  to  call  upon  any  distinguished 
chief  or  champion  from  the  opposite  side  to  approach  them  and 
exhibit  himself  to  their  view,  that  they  might  see  if  his  beauty, 
dignity,  and  martial  bearing  were  equal  to  what  fame  had 
reported  them  to  be. 

To  carry  out  his  plan,  then,  Cet  instructed  the  Connacht  women 
to  invite  Conor  himself  to  come  forward,  that  they  might  view 
him.  To  this  request  Conor  willingly  assented  in  the  spirit  of 
the  chivalry  of  the  time ;  but  when  he  had  come  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  presence  of  the  ladies,  on  the  corresponding  emi- 
nence at  his  own  side  of  the  stream,  Cet  raised  himself  in  their 
midst,  and  fixed  Mesgedhras  brain  in  his  Cranntabhaill,  or 
sling.  Conor  perceived  the  movement,  and  recognizing  at  once 
a  mortal  enemy,  retreated  as  fast  as  he  could  to  his  own  people ; 
however,  just  as  he  was  entering  the  little  grove  o£  Doire  da 
Bhaeth,  Cet,  who  followed  him  closely,  cast  from  the  sling  the 
ball  made  from  the  fatal  brain,  and  succeeded  in  striking  Conor 
with  it  on  the  head,  lodging  the  ball  in  his  skull. 

Conor's  chief  physicians  were  immediately  in  attendance, 
and  after  a  long  examination  and  consultation,  they  reported 
that  it  was  not  expedient  to  remove  the  ball ;  and  the  royal 
patient  was  carried  home,  where  he  was  so  well  attended  by 
them,  that  after  some  time  he  recovered  his  usual  health  and 
activity.  He  was,  however,  charged  to  be  careful  to  avoid, 
among  other  things,  all  violent  exercise,  riding  on  horseback, 
and  all  excitement  or  anger. 

He  continued  thus  for  years  to  enjoy  good  health,  until  the 
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very  day  of  the  Crucifixion,  when,  observing  the  eclipse  of  the  lect.  xm 
sun,  and  the  atmospheric  terrors  of  that  terrible  day,  he  asked  ^^ 
Bacrach,  his  druid,  Avhat  the  cause  of  it  was.  oiVte,  or 

The  druid  consulted  his  oracles,  and  answered  by  informing  (Tiit^ixafh 
the  king  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  was  at  NessaT*^^^" 
that  moment  suifering  at  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  "  What  crime 
has  he  committed  ?"  said  Conor.  "  None",  said  the  druid.  "  Then 
are  the  slaying  him  innocently  ?"  said  Conor.  "  They  are",  said 
the  druid.  Then  Conor  burst  into  sudden  fury  at  the  words, 
drew  his  sword,  and  rushed  out  to  the  wood  o^  LamJiraidlte^ 
which  was  opposite  his  palace  door,  where  he  began  to  hew 
down  the  young  trees  there,  exclaiming  in  a  rage :  "  Oh  !  if  I 
were  present,  it  is  thus  I  would  cut  down  the  enemies  of  the  in- 
nocent man  !"  His  rage  continued  to  increase,  until  at  last  the 
fatal  ball,  which  was  lodged  in  his  skull,  started  from  its  place, 
followed  by  the  king's  brain,  and  Conor  Mac  Nessa  fell  dead  on 
the  spot.  This  occuiTcnce  happened  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his 
reign ;  and  he  has  been  counted  ever  since  as  the  first  man  who 
died  for  the  sake  of  Christ  in  Ireland. 

Tliis  curious  tale  seems  to  have  always  been  believed  by  the 
Irish  liistorians,  and  from  a  very  early  date.  In  one  version  of 
it,  however  (that  in  the  Book  of  Leinster),  it  is  stated  that  pro- 
bably it  was  not  from  his  druid  that  Conor  received  the  infor- 
mation concerning  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  but  from  Altus, 
a  Roman  consul. 

Of  these  Oltte^  Aideadha,  or  Tragedies,  I  may  just  mention  P/oIa^m^a 
one    other   very  curious    one  (also    recorded  in  the  Book  o{  Maei/aihor. 
Leinster).     I  mean  the  Aideadh  Maeilfathartaigh  Mic  Ronain^  ^^naiii!^ 
or  death  of  the  Prince  Maelfotharty,  the  son  of  Ronaii,  king  of 
Leinster,  about  the  year  a.d.  GIO. 

This  king  had,  as  it  is  stated,  married  in  his  old  age  a  very 
young  northern  lady,  whom  he  brought  home  to  his  Leinster 
palace,  tlicre  to  see,  for  the  first  time,  his  son,  with  whom  she 
uuliappily  fell  in  love.  The  prince  refused  and  shunned  her: 
and  tlie  lady  in  revenge,  alter  several  endeavours  to  procure  liis 
death,  spoke  to  the  king  in  such  a  manner  as  to  excite  his  jea- 
lousy against  his  son,  and  enraged  him  so  much  that  Jfaclfatha?'- 
taigh  was  soon  afterwards  killed  with  spears,  himself  and  his 
grayhounds,  in  his  fathers  house  and  by  his  fathers  orders. 

The  cliaracters  in  this  tale  are  all  historical,  and  the  tragedy 
is  narrated,  as  well  as  the  whole  story  of  the  causes  that  led  to  it, 
at  full  len<rth. 

o 

The  next  division  of  historical  tales  that  I  would  have  had  to  5°;°^JJ'*' 
notice,  would  have  been  the  Tana,  or  Cow  Spoils;  but  as  you  "Ow" 
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7°.  Of  the 


ather  copious  description  in  a  former  lecture  (I  mean  the  T'din 
Tana,  or       h6  ChuailgTii^ ^yvhich.  is  indeed  the  chief  of  them),  I  shall  pass 
Spoils".        them  over  for  the  present,  and  proceed  to  take  up  an  example 
of  another  class  of  these  tracts ;  that,  namely,  which  consists  of 
80.  Of  the     stories  of  the  more  celebrated  Tochmarca,  or  Courtships  and 
or  "c'iurt-'  Espousals,  in  ancient  Irish  history.     Of  this  class  of  tales,  one  of 
couSship^of  *^^^  most  remarkable,  and  the  best  preserved,  is  the  Tochmarc 
^j//ier,  by     Elmliire^ — the  tale  of  the  Courtship  of  the  great  Ulster  champion 
Cuchulainn  and  the  lady  Eimer,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  For- 
gall  Monach,  a  nobleman  who  in  his  day  held  a  court  of  gene- 
ral hospitality  (similar  to  that  of  Da  Derga  before  mentioned) 
at  the  place  now  called  Lusk,  in  the  county  of  DubUn. 

Of  the  champion  Cuchulainn,  the  hero  of  this  tale,  we  have 
spoken  at  some  length  in  a  former  lecture,  when  treating  of  the 
Tain  bd  Chiiailgne.  I  need  only  add  here  that,  according  to  all 
the  accounts,  the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  his  person  are  de- 
scribed to  have  been  in  full  accordance  with  his  noble  carriage 
and  bearing,  and  worthy  of  his  precocious  valour  and  renown. 
The  men  of  Ulster,  it  appears,  paid  Cuchulainn  a  very  pecu- 
liar compliment ;  for,  presided  over  by  their  famous  king  Conor 
Mac  Nessa,  they  held  a  special  assembly  to  devise  the  best  means 
of  providing  for  their  young  champion  a  partner  for  life,  worthy 
of  his  rank  in  life,  his  manly  perfections,  and  his  personal  and 
military  accomplishments.  The  decision  to  which  they  came 
was,  to  send  envoys  all  over  Erinn  to  visit  the  courts  of  the 
princes  and  nobles,  in  order  to  discover  the  most  beautiful  and 
accomplished  lady  among  their  daughters,  so  that  Cuchulainn, 
in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  those  times,  should  go  and 
court  her. 

In  accordance  with  this  decision,  persons  properly  qualified 
for  so  delicate  a  mission  were  sent  forth  from  Emania  (the  palace 
of  Ulster) ;  but  after  an  extensive  and  close  search  among  the 
higher  classes  of  the  day,  they  returned  home  without  being  for- 
tunate enough  to  succeed  in  the  object  of  their  embassy, — in  fact, 
Feramorz  himself  was  not  one  of  them. 

Cuchulainn,  however,  nothing  dispirited  by  the  failure  of  the 
soHcitude  of  his  friends  in  his  behalf,  resolved  to  go  and  try  his 
own  success  in  a  matter  that  concerned  him  so  much,  and  which, 
after  all,  should  depend  for  its  final  accomplishment  on  his  own 
personal  examination  and  approval ;  and  having  heard,  it  would 
appear,  of  the  beauty  and  accomplishments  of  the  lady  Eimer, 
he  ordered  his  chariot,  and,  accompanied  only  by  his  faithful 
charioteer,  Laegh,  he  set  out  from  Emania,  and,  passing  by  the 
many   princely  and  noble  mansions  that  lay  in  his  journey, 
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stopped  not  until  lie  drew  up  on  the  lawn  of  the  court  of  her  lect.  xm. 
father,  Forgall^  at  Lusk,  ^  ^^  ^^^^ 

Here  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  the  beautiful  object  of  tochmarca, 
his  visit,  in  the  pleasure-ground  of  the  mansion,  enjoying  her  ships-^^cr'he 
customary  sports,  surrounded  by  the  fair  daughters  of  the  neigh-  ^■'^",'^'^^^y"^ 
bourin<r  chiefs  and  men  of  Meath,  whom  she  was  accustomed  to  cuchuiainn). 
instruct  in  the  lady  accomplishments  of  the  times  (for  the  lady 
Eimer  is  stated  to  have  been  preeminently  endowed  with  "  six 
natural  and  acquired  gifts,  namely,  the  gift  of  beauty  of  person, 
the  gift  of  voice,  the  gift  of  music,  the  gift  of  embroidery  and 
all  needlework,  the  gift  of  wisdom,  and  the  gift  of  virtuous 
chastity").     Cuchuiainn  immediately  (but  in  an  obscure  style 
of  speech)  revealed  his  name  and  the  reason  of  his  unceremo- 
nious visit  to  Eimer;  but  the  yoimg  lady  declined  to  accept  his 
addresses,  alleging  as  her  only  reason  that  she  was  a  younger 
daughter;  and  then,  launching  forth  in  a  strain  of  charming 
eloquence  on  the  beauty,  accompUshments,  and  virtues  of  her 
elder  sister,  she  recommended  her  suitor  to  seek  her  fathers 
consent  for  liberty  to  pay  his  court  to  that  lady.     Cuchuiainn^ 
however,  declined  this  recommendation,  and  not  wishing  to  be 
seen  by  Eimer^s  father  or  brothers  in  private  conversation  with 
her,  he  soon  after  took  a  hurried  leave,  and  departed  for  liis  home. 

Forgall  soon  came  to  hear  of  the  visit  of  this  remarkable  and 
unknown  stranger  to  his  daughter,  and  discovered  at  once  from 
his  description  who  he  was.  Not  desiring,  however,  to  form  an 
alliance  with  a  professional  champion,  and  knowing  well  that 
his  designs  on  Eimer  would  be  renewed,  he  immediately  deter- 
mined on  obstructing  them. 

For  this  purpose,  he  clad  liimself  and  two  chosen  attendants 
in  the  attire  of  Scandinavian  messengers,  and  supplying  himself 
with  various  articles  of  value,  they  went  northwards  to  Emania, 
and  presented  themselves  at  the  court  of  King  Conor,  as  mes- 
sengers sent  to  him  with  presents  and  gifts  from  the  king  of 
Scandinavia.  The  strangers  were  well  received  and  highly  feasted 
and  honoured  for  three  days,  after  which  they  were  introduced 
to  the  chief  heroes  of  the  Koyal  Branch,  such  as  Conall  Cear- 
nach^  Cuchuiainn  liimself,  and  others,  who  showed  them  various 
specimens  of  their  military  education.  Forgall  bestowed  great 
praise  on  the  accomplishments  of  these  celebrated  warriors,  but 
remarked  that  there  were  some  feats  of  arms  in  which  they  ap- 
peared to  be  deficient,  and  recommended  the  king  to  send  them 
mto  Scotland  to  finish  their  education  at  the  great  military 
academy  of  DomhnalU  the  champion,  and  the  Amazonian  lady 
Scathach. 

So  warmly,  and  apparently  so  disinterestedly,  did  he  press 
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LECT.  XIII .  tliis  recommendation,  that  Cuchulaimi  made  a  vow  (in  a  form 

go  Of  the     ^^  promise,  from  which,  according  to  the  laws  of  chivalry  of  the 

TociiMAucA,  time,  he  could  not  recede),  that  he  would  forthwith  set  out  for 

ships".  (The  Scotland,  and  not  return  as  long  as  he  could  find  any  feat  of 

£imer!^\^^^  arms  to  learn,  in  which  he  happened  to  be  then  deficient. 

cuchuiahm.)      Forgall  then  took  his  leave  of  king  Conor  and  his  court,  and 

returned  home  highly  pleased  with  the  success  of  his  plan,  as  he 

had  calculated  that,  should  Cuchulainn  fulfil  his  vow,  he  should 

never  return,  because  he  could  never  escape  all  the  dangers  that 

were  sure  to  beset  him  in  his  travels.     However,  Cuchulainn 

paid  a  hasty  but  secret  visit  to  his  lady  love,  who,  by  this  time, 

had  become  deeply  enamoured  of  him,  and,  having  told  her  of 

the  vow  he  had  made,  and  of  his  determination  to  fulfil  it,  they 

plighted  mutual  troth  and  constancy,  and  he  went  forth  on  his 

travels. 

As  Forgall  anticipated,  Cucliulahwis  journey  was  beset  with 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  all  kinds ;  but  those  described  in  the 
tale  are  chiefly  of  the  romantic  and  supernatural  character. 
Although,  nevertheless,  the  story  at  this  point  is  especially  en- 
riched with  poetic  embellishment,  still  the  natural  incidents 
with  which  it  abounds,  and  the  curious  sketches  of,  or  perhaps 
I  should  say,  allusions  to,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  date 
of  society  at  a  period  so  very  remote  (but  with  which  the  writer 
appears  to  have  been  familiar),  both  in  Erinn  and  in  Scotland, 
will  make  ample  amends  in  information  of  the  most  solid  cha- 
racter, for  the  exuberant  display  of  the  author's  fancy,  whoso- 
ever he  may  have  been. 

But  to  continue:  Cuchulainn,  having  finished  his  military 
education  at  the  school  of  the  lady  Scathach,  in  Scotland,  and 
having  gained  great  renown  by  his  superiority  over  his  fellow- 
students,  returned  home  by  way  of  Ceann  Tire,  or  the  Land's 
Head  [now  Cantire,  in  Scotland],  paying  a  visit  to  the  island  of 
Rechrainn  [now  Rathlin],  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Erinn. 
Here  he  met  with  an  incident,  which,  though  not  quite  new  in 
character  to  classical  scholars,  has,  from  the  circumstances  that 
produced  it,  a  peculiar  interest  for  the  Irish  historian. 

On  putting  into  a  small  bay  in  the  island  of  Rechrainn,  he, 
and  the  few  Irish  felloAV-students  who  accompanied  him,  left 
their  vessels,  and,  reaching  the  beach,  were  surprised  to  find  a 
beautiful  girl  sitting  there  alone.  Cuchulainn  immediately 
questioned  her  as  to  the  cause  and  reason  of  her  strange  position, 
and  the  young  lady  told  him  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Rechrainn;  that  her  father  was  every  year  compelled  to 
pay  a  large  and  rich  tribute  to  the  Fomorians,  or  pirates,  who 
infested  the  Scottish  islands ;  that,  failing  this  year  to  procure 
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the  stipulated  amount,  he  was  ordered  to  place  her,  his  only  lect.  xiii 
daughter,  in  the  position  in  which  he  now  saw  her,  and  that,  ^^  ^^^^^^^ 
bcjfbre  the  night,  she  should  be  carried  off  by  the  Fomorians ;  tochmakca, 
and  whilst  this  conversation  was  actually  going  on,  three  fierce  ship8'\'"n'h 
wamors  of  the  Fomorians  in  fact  landed  in  the  bay  from  their  ^,-i^,^^^^'i}y^^ 
boat,  and  made  straight  for  the  spot  in  wliich  they  knew  the  Cuchuiainn) 
maiden  awaited  them.  Before,  however,  they  had  time  to  lay 
rude  hands  upon  her,  Cuchuiainn  sprang  forward  to  encounter 
them,  and  succeeded  in  slaying  them  all,  receiving  but  a  slight 
scar  on  the  arm  in  the  combat,  which  the  maiden  tied  up  with 
a  part  of  her  costly  robe.  The  maiden,  so  unexpectedly  re- 
leased from  her  terrible  condition,  now  ran  joyously  to  her 
father,  and  related  to  him  all  that  had  happened ;  but  she  could 
give  no  particular  account  of  her  deliverer.  The  father  imme- 
diately communicated  the  happy  tidings  to  his  people,  who, 
with  the  strangers  and  visitors  at  his  court,  thronged  around 
him  with  their  congratulations,  and  Cuchuiainn  among  the  rest. 
The  king  led  the  way  to  the  customary  ablutions  before  their 
feast,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  his  household  and  visitors, 
several  of  whom  were  boastino-  of  havin"  been  the  actual 
rescuers  of  the  princess;  but  when  it  came  to  Cuchulainns  turn 
to  bare  his  arms,  she  immediately  identified  him  as  her  deli- 
verer, from  his  having  the  strip  of  her  di'ess  wrapped  round  his 
arm.  An  explanation  followed,  and  the  king,  with  the  young 
lady's  full  consent,  made  an  oficr  of  her  and  her  fortune  to  her 
deliverer.  This  Cuchuiainn^  however,  declined  to  accept  at  the 
time ;  and,  bidding  farewell  soon  afterwards  to  his  friends  on  the 
Island  o^  Rechrainn^  he  returned  to  Emania,  where  he  was  joy- 
fully received  by  king  Conor  and  the  knights  of  the  Royal  Branch. 
Cuchuiainn  took  but  little  rest  after  his  arrival  in  Ulster,  be- 
fore he  set  out  for  the  residence  of  his  faithfid  lady  love  at  Lusk  ; 
but  Elmers  father  and  brothers  having  heard  of  his  return,  and 
expecting  a  visit  from  him,  fortified  themselves  and  Eimer  so 
strongly  and  closely,  that  for  a  whole  year  Cuchuiainn  failed  to 
obtain  even  a  sii^ht  of  her,  much  less  an  entrance  to  her  dwel- 
ling. Being  driven  to  desperation  at  last,  he  scaled  the  three 
circumvallations  of  the  court,  entered  it,  slew  Eimer  s  three  bro- 
thers, killed  or  disabled  their  adherents,  and  took  away  the 
lady  herself  by  force,  together  with  her  waitingmaid,  and  as  much 
goltl,  silver,  and  other  treasures  as  he  could  carry.  Cuchuiainn 
forthwith  transferred  his  treasures  to  his  chariot,  and  turned  his  face 
mn'thwards  once  more ;  but  an  alarm  being  raised  in  the  country 
uU  round,  he  was  followed  by  numbers  of  armed  men,  so  that  he 
was  compelled  repeatedly  to  wheel  round  and  give  them  combat. 
These  combats  took  place  generally  at  the  fords  of  the  rivers; 
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LECT.  xm.  and  it  is  remarkable  that  every  ford  from  the  Glonn-A  th  (or  the 
go  Of  the     ^^^^  of  Great  Deeds),  on  the  river  AilhliinS  (now  the  Delvin), 
TocHMAKCA,  to  Ath-an-Lnoit  (or  the  Ford  of  the  Sods),  on  the  River  Boyne, 
ships".  (The  took  its  name  from  that  of  some  person  slain  in  the  course  of  these 
Sz/'e/t^by^^  combats,  or  from  some  characteristic  incident  connected  with 
cuchuiainn).  them.     But  bcsidcs  these  names  (many,  or  all  of  which  may  be 
easily  identified)  there  is  scarcely  a  hill,  valley,  river,  rock, 
mound,  or  cave,  in  the  line  of  country  from  E mania  (in  the  pre- 
sent county  of  Armagh)  to  Lusk  (in  the  county  of  Dublin),  of 
which  the  ancient  and  often  varying  names  and  history  are  not 
to  be  found  in  this  singularly  curious  tract.     So  that,  if  we  look 
upon  it  even  but  as  a  highly  coloured  historic  romance,  it  will 
be  found  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  our  large  collection  of  an- 
cient compositions,  on  account  of  the  light  which  it  throws  not 
merely  on  ancient  social  manners  and  on  the  mihtary  feats  and 
terms  of  those  days,  but  on  the  meaning  of  so  vast  a  number  of 
topographical  names.    And  it  records  too,  I  may  add,  very  many 
curious  customs  and  superstitions,  many  of  which,  to  this  day, 
characterise  the  native  Irish  people. 

The  only  old  copies  of  this  tract  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
are  three.  One  of  them,  an  imperfect  one,  is  in  the  ancient 
Leahhar  na  h-  Uidhre,  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy ; 
another  written  partly  on  parchment  and  partly  on  paper,  in  the 
same  library,  belongs  to  the  time  of  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century ;  the  third,  a  fine  and  perfect  one  on  vellum,  in 
the  British  Museum,  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Gillariahhach 
O'Clery,  the  son  of  Tuathal  O'Clery,  who  died  in  the  year  1512. 
Of  this  copy  I  have  made  a  careful  transcript  for  my  own  use,  free 
from  the  contractions  with  which  the  original  abounds,  and  more 
accessible  for  all  useful  purposes  than  either  of  the  old,  or  I  may 
perhaps  say,  than  any  other  copies  now  extant. 

Of  several         Amongst  the  other  remarkable   Tochmarca^    or  Courtships, 

bratecf Vo'c/i-  Still  prcscrvcd  amoug  our  MSS.,  I  may  mention  the  very  ancient 

"coun-^^      Tochmarc  Momera,  printed  last  year  [1855]  by  the  Celtic  So- 

fehips".         ciety,  with  the  battle  of  Magh  Lena.     It  contains  a  singularly 

interesting  account  of  the  voyage  of  the  celebrated  Eoghan  Mor  to 

Spain  in  the  second  century,  and  his  marriage  there  with  il/bmeVa, 

the  daughter  of  the  king  of  that  country.     The  name  of  this 

story  does  not  occur  in  the  list  of  specimens  of  Scela  in  the 

Book  of  Leinster. 

The  Ihchmarc  MheidhhM,  which  does  appear  in  that  list,  is 
the  story  of  the  marriage  of  the  celebrated  Meadhbh,  [or  Meav], 
queen  of  Connacht,  with  Ailill^  prince  of  Leinster,  at  Naas ;  told 
in  the  Tain  hd  ChuailgnS. 
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The  TocJimarc  AilhM^  also  in  that  list,  is  the  courtship  o^Finn  lect.  xiii 
Mac  Cumhaill,  of"  the  princess  Ailbhe^  the  daughter  of  Corrnac 
Mac  Airt.     This  lady  AilOhe  is  said  to  have  been  the  wisest  other  ceie- 
woman  of  her  time ;  and  Finn's  courtship  is  described  in  the  l^al^a,  Ir*^^ 
relation  of  conversations,  in  which  there  is  a  sort  of  contest  of  "j^^^Hf^ 
ability  and  knowledge  between  them. 

Of  the  many  Tochmarca  still  preserved  to  us,  I  shall  only 
mention  one  more — the  Tochmarc  Ber/folad,  or  "Courtship  of 
the  Woman  of  little  dowry",  who  was  sought  in  marriage  by 
IHarmaid  Mac  Cearbhaill,  monarch  of  Erinn,  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. This  piece  is  very  ancient,  though  tliis  also  does  not 
occur  in  the  incomplete  list  in  the  Book  of  Leinster ;  and  it  is 
of  remarkable  value  for  the  minute  descriptions  which  it  con- 
tains of  the  lady's  di'css,  and  of  the  various  gold  ornaments  worn 
at  the  period. 

Another  class  of  tales  is  known  by  the  name  of  Uatha,  or  9°.  of  the 
Caves.  These  are  tales  respecting  various  occurrences  in  caves :  ^cs!\Ga\^ 
sometimes  the  taking  of  a  cave,  when  the  place  has  been  used  as  a 
place  of  refuge  or  habitation, — and  such  a  taking  would  be,  in 
fact,  a  sort  of  To(jhail;  sometimes  the  nai-rative  of  some  adven- 
ture in  a  cave ;  sometimes  of  a  plunder  of  a  cave ;  and  so  on. 
Thus  the  Uath  Belnne  Edair  (mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Lein- 
ster), is  the  tale  of  the  hiding  of  Z^ia?"7/zt«'6/ and  Grdiiuie, — the  lat- 
ter the  intended  wife  of  Euin  Mac  Cumhaill,  with  whom  Diar- 
maid  eloped, — in  a  cave  on  Benin  Etair  or  Edair  (i.e.^  the  hill 
of  Howth).  Again  the  Uath  Chriiachan,  or  "  Cave  of  Cruach- 
a'ui\  is  a  very  curious  story  of  the  plunder  of  the  cave  of 
Cruachain,  part  of  the  Story  of  the  lain  Be,  or  Bo,  Aingen, 
(Cow-Spoil  of  Aiiigen),  in  Connacht,  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Meadhbli  and  King  Ailill,  about  the  time  of  the  Incarnation. 
So  the  Uath  Belaiijh  Conglais  is  the  story  of  Cue/las,  a  prince  of 
Leinster  in  the  first  century.  This  prmce  was  a  distinguished 
Imntsman,  but  one  day  in  himting,  lie  disappeared  in  the  cave 
called  since  after  him,  Belach  Conglais  (now  Baltinglass),  and 
was  never  heard  of  afterwards. 

Another  class  consists  of  the  Echtrai,  or  Adventures.    An  lo^-  of  the 
Echtra  was  generally  a  foreign  expedition:  it  was  always  a  per-  o'r-A't' 
sonal  adventure  of  some  kind.  That  called  in  the  Book  of  Leins-  ^■«"*"'^«"- 
terthe  Echtra  Macha  inghine  Aedha  Ruaidh  (or  the  Adventure 
of  Macha,  the  daughter  of  Aedh  [Hugh]  the  red),  is  the  story  of 
Queen  Madia's  expedition  into  Connacht,  and  her  bringing  back 
as  prisoners  the  three  sons  o^  Dithorha,  the  events  of  which  I  liavc 
already  related  to  you  in  reierence  to  the  founding  of  the  palace 
ol  Emania  by  this  Macha  (near  the  present  city  of  Armagh). 
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LECT.  XIII.  The  tales  of  these  two  classes  are,  however,  so  like  in  their 
10°  Of  the  P^^^  ^^^  subjects  to  others,  of  which  I  give  you  examples,  that 
EcHTRAi,  or  it  is  unnecessary  to  detain  you  here  by  any  detailed  specimen 
turos'-!""  of  them.  I  shall  pass  on  then  to  another  and  more  important 
division 

sI^L-xJ^fn-'^        The  example  of  the  Sluaigheabha,  or  Military  Expeditions, 

EADHA,  or     wliich  I  wish  to  introduce  to  you,  is  that  in  which  the  last  of  the 

Expedi-        pagan  kings  of  Erinn  lost  his  life,  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  428. 

Expeditioi?'^  This  expedition  was  also  (like  many  of  the  Irish  wars  of  the 

ihoAi'^)^    period),  a  continental  one,  and  the  king's  army  appears  to  have 

passed  quite  across  the  south  of  France.     The  story  is  called,  in 

the  Book  of  Leinster,  the  Sluaghid  Dathi  co  Sliabh  n-Ealpa^  or 

the  Expedition  of  Dathi  to  the  Alpine  Mountains. 

Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages  was  succeeded  in  the  monarchy 
(a.d.  405)  by  Dathi,  the  son  of  his  brother  Flachra,  king  of 
Connacht;  and  was,  like  his  uncle,  a  valiant  and  ambitious 
man.  It  happened  that,  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  reign, 
king  Dathi  was  induced  to  go  from  Tara  to  JEas  Huaidh,  the 
great  cataract  of  the  River  Erne  (at  the  present  Bally  shannon), 
to  adjust  some  territorial  dispute  which  had  sprung  up  among 
his  relatives.  The  time  at  which  this  journey  was  undertaken 
was  the  close  of  the  summer,  so  that  the  king  arrived  at  his 
destination  close  upon  November  Eve,  a  season  of  great  so- 
lemnity of  old  among  the  pagan  Gaedhils. 

Dathi,  having  concluded  an  amicable  adjustment  among  his 
friends,  and  finding  himself  on  the  eve  of  the  great  festival  of 
Samhain,  was  desirous  that  his  Druids  should  ascertain  for  him, 
by  their  art,  the  incidents  that  were  to  happen  him  from  that 
time  till  the  festival  of  Samhain  of  the  next  year.  With  this 
view  he  commanded  the  presence  of  his  Druids ;  and  Doghra, 
the  chief  of  them,  immediately  stood  before  him.  "  I  w4sh", 
said  the  king,  "  to  know  my  destiny,  and  that  of  my  country, 
from  this  night  till  this  night  twelvemonths".  "  Then",  said 
Doghra,  "  if  you  Avill  send  nine  of  your  noblest  chiefs  with  me 
from  this  to  Rath  Archaill,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Muaidh  [the 
Moy],  I  will  reveal  something  to  them".  "  It  shall  be  so",  said 
the  king,  "  and  I  shall  be  one  of  the  number  myself". 

They  departed  secretly  trom  the  camp,  and  arrived  in  due 
time  at  the  plain  o^  Rath  Archaill,  where  the  Druid's  altars 
and  idols  were.  Dathi  s  queen,  Riiadh,  had  a  palace  at  Mul- 
lach  Ruaidhe,  in  this  neighhourhood,  [a  place  still  known  under 
that  name,  in  the  parish  of  Screene,  in  the  barony  of  Tireragh, 
and  county  of  Sligo].  Here  the  king  took  up  his  quarters  for 
the  night,  whilst  the  Druid  repaired  to  Dumha  na  n-Druadh  (or 
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tlic  Druid's  Mound),  near  Rath  Archaill,  on  the  south,  to  con-  lect.  xni. 
suit  liis  art  according  to  the  request  of  the  king.  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 

At  the  rising  of  the  sun  in  the  morning,  the  Druid  repaired  slcaigh- 
to  the  king's  bed-room,  and  said:  "Art  thou  asleep,  O  king  of -Mi'ma^y 
Erinn   and    of  Albain?"      "I   am  not  asleep",  answered   the  ^^l'^!}^-. 
monarch,  "  but  why  have  you  made  an  addition  to  my  titles :  Kxpedition 
for,  although  I  have  taken  the  sovereignty  of  Erinn,  I  have  the  Alps). 
not  yet  obtained  that  of  Albain   [Scotland]".      "  Thou  shalt 
not  be  long  so",  said  the  Druid,  "  for  I  have   consulted  the 
clouds  of  the  men  of  Erinn,  and  found  that  thou  wilt  soon 
return  to  Tara,  where  thou  wilt  invite  all  the  provincial  kings, 
and  the  chiefs  of  Erinn,  to  the  great  feast  of  Tara,  and  there 
thou  shalt  decide  with  them  upon  making  an  expedition  into 
Albain,  Britain,  and  France,  following  the  conquering  footsteps 
of  thy    gi'cat  uncle,    Niall,  and  thy  granduncle,   Crimhthayin 
M6r\      The  king,  delighted  with  this  favourable  prediction, 
returned  to  his  camp,  where  he  related  what  had  happened, 
and  disclosed  his  desire  for  foreign  conquests  to  such  of  the 
great  men  of  the  nation  as  happened  to  be  of  his  train  at  the 
time.      His  designs  were  approved  of,  and  the  nobles  were  dis- 
missed to  their  respective  homes,  after  having  cordially  pro- 
mised to   attend   on  the  king  at  Tara,  with  all  their  forces, 
whenever  he  should  summon  them,  to  discuss  farther  the  great 
project  which  now  wholly  seized  on  his  attention. 

J  J  at  hi  returned  home,  stopping  for  a  short  period  at  the 
ancient  palace  of  Cruachain^  in  Roscommon.  From  this  place 
he  proceeded  across  the  Shannon,  and  then  delayed  for  some 
time  at  the  ancient  palace  o£ Freamhainn^  [a  name  still  preserved 
in  that  of  the  hill  of  Frewin,  in  the  present  parish  of  Port- 
Loman,  in  the  county  of  Westmeath]. 

The  tale  goes  on  to  tell,  at  this  place,  an  anecdote,  havinor 
reference  to  the  raith  or  building  where  the  party  then  were, 
which  is  so  interesting  in  itself,  and  as  an  example  of  the  kind 
of  information  with  which  these  tracts  aboimd,  that  I  may  so 
far  digress  as  to  state  it  to  you. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  when  the  fatigues  of  the  journey 
were  forgotten  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  cup  and  the  cheerful- 
ness of  conversation,  the  king  asked  his  Druid,  Finnchaemhy 
who  it  was  that  built  the  noble  and  roval  court  in  which  they 
were  then  enjoying  themselves.  The  Druid  answered,  that  it 
had  been  built  by  Eochaidh  Aireamh  [Monarch  of  Erinn, 
about  a  century  before  the  Christian  era].  He  then  narrated 
to  Daihi  how  that  monarch  called  on  the  men  of  Erinn  to  build 
him  a  suitable  residence,  which  should  descend  to  his  own 
family  independently  of  the   palace   of  Tai'a,    which    always 
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LECT.  xiTi.  descended   by  law  to   the    reigning    monarch.      The    men   of 
11°  Of  th     Ei'i^^^  cheerfully  consented,  and,  dividing  themselves  into  seven 
sluaigii-      divisions,  they  soon  built  the  great  rath  and  the  palace  within 
''"Miutary     it-     Thc  grouud  upon  which  the  palace  was  built  was  the  pro- 
JJJJPJ',"' ^,jg  perty  of  the  Feara  Cul  of  Teahlitlia  (or  Teffia);  and  although 
Expedition    thcy  formcd  one  of  the  seven  parties  who  contributed  to  its 
the  Alps),     erection,  the  monarch  had  not  asked  their  consent  for  the  site. 
This  intrusion  was  so  keenly  felt  by  the  Feara  Cul,  and  their 
king,  Mormael,  that,  at  the  following  feast  of  Samhain,  or  No- 
vember Eve,  when  invited  by  the  monarch  to  the  solemnity  of 
the  great  festival,  Maelmor  attended  with  forty  men  in  chariots, 
who,  in  the  confusion  of  the  night,  murdered  king  Eochaidh, 
unperceived  by  his    people,   and    escaped    themselves.      The 
king's  death  was  not  discovered  till  the  following  morning,  and 
the  Feara  Cul  were  the  first  to  charge  the  murder  on  the  secret 
agency  of  the  Tuatha  De  Danann,  by  the  hand  of  Siogmall,  of 
Sidh  Neannta  (in  the  present  county  of  Roscommon). 

So  far  the  Druid's  history  of  the  building  o^  FreamJiainn,  and 
the  death  of  the  Monarch  Eochaidh  Airimh.  The  Feara  Cul, 
however,  did  not  escape  detection ;  their  crime  was  quickly  dis- 
covered, and,  in  fact,  in  order  to  escape  the  punishment  which 
awaited  them,  they  fled  over  the  Shannon  into  Connacht,  and 
settled  on  the  borders  of  Gal  way  and  Roscommon.  Here  the 
tribe  remained  for  nearly  three  hundred  years,  until  the  return  of 
Cormac  Mac  Art  from  his  exile  in  Connacht,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  225,  to  assume  the  monarchy,  when  he  invited  the  i^^a^Yt  Cul 
to  accompany  him  as  his  body-guard.  This  service  they  accord- 
ingly performed,  and  on  Cormac's  ascending  his  father's  throne 
he  gave  them  a  territory  north  of  Tara,  nearly  coextensive  with 
the  present  barony  of  Kells.  And  I  may  observe  that  since  this 
settlement  of  the  clann  by  Cormac,  they  have  been  always 
known  in  Irish  history  as  the  Feara  Cul  Breagh,  or  the  Feara 
Cul  of '  Bregia',  a  tenitory  comj^rised  in  the  modern  county  of 
East  Meath.  (This  designation  seems  to  have  been  intended  to 
distinguish  their  territory  from  the  original  one,  called  that  of 
the  Feara  Cul  of  Teahlitha  or  Teffia,  which  is  in  West  Meath — a 
distinction  not  hitherto  accounted  for  by  modem  writers. — H. 
2.  16.  Col.  888.  T.C.D.) 

Let  us,  however,  return  to  the  story  of  king  Dathi  himself.  On 
leaving  Frearnhainn,  Dathi  came  to  JRos-na-Righ,  the  residence  of 
his  mother,  which  was  situated  north-east  of  Tara,  on  the  bank  of 
the  Boyne.  Here  he  remained  for  some  time,  and  at  last  returned 
to  Tara,  at  which  place  he  had,  meanwhile,  invited  the  states  of 
the  nation  to  meet  him  at  the  approaching  feast  oi Belltaine  (one 
of  the  great  pagan  festivals  of  ancient  Erinn)  on  May  Day. 
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The  feast  of  Tara  this  year  was  solemnized  on  a  scale  of  splen-  lect.  xiit 
dour  never  before  equalled.     The  fires  of  Taillten  [now  called  ^^^  ^^^^j^^ 
Telltown,  to  the  north  of  Tara]  were  lighted,  and  the  sports,  slcaigh- 
games,  and  ceremonies,  for  which  that  ancient  place  is  cele-  -Muuary 
bratcd,  were  conducted  with  unusual  magnificence  and  solemnity,  ^'^ni'-"' (t,,, 

These  games  and  ceremonies  are  said  to  have  been  instituted  Kxpedition 
more  than  a  thousand  years  previously,  by  Lug^  the  king  of  the  the  Alps). 
Tuatha  JJe  Danann,  in  honour  of  Taillte,  the  daughter  of 
the  king  of  Spain,  and  wife  o[ Eochaidh  Mac  Eire,  the  last  king 
of  the  Firbolg  colony,  who  was  slain  in  the  first  great  battle  of 
Mayh  Tuireadh.  It  was  at  her  court  that  Lug  had  been  fos- 
tered, and  on  her  death  he  had  her  buried  at  this  place,  where 
he  raised  an  immense  mound  over  her  grave,  and  instituted 
those  annual  games  in  her  honour.  These  games  were  solem- 
nized about  the  first  day  in  August,  and  they  continued  to  be  ob- 
served so  long  as  down  to  the  ninth  century. 

After  the  religious  solemnities  were  concluded,  DatJii,  having 
now  discharged  his  duties  to  his  gods  and  to  his  subjects,  turned 
his  thoughts  to  his  contemplated  expedition ;  and  at  a  conference 
with  all  the  great  chiefs  and  leaders  of  the  nation,  found  them  all 
ready  to  support  him.  Accordingly,  without  further  delay,  he 
concluded  his  preparations,  and  leaving  Tara  in  the  charge  of  one 
of  his  cousins,  he  marched  to  Dundealgan  (the  present  Dundalk), 
where  his  fleet  was  ready  for  sea,  at  the  head  of  the  most  power- 
ful army  that  had  ever,  up  to  that  time,  been  known  to  leave 
Erinn.  lie  did  not,  however,  embark  at  Dundalk,  but  order- 
ing his  fleet  to  meet  him  at  Ciian  Snamha  Aighnech  (now  Car- 
lingford),  he  marched  to  luhlinr  Clihintrcuhta  (now  Newry), 
and  from  tluit  to  Oirear  Caoin.  On  his  way  to  the  latter  place 
it  appears  he  passed  by  Magh  BiU  (now  IMoville),  and  only  at 
a  short  distance,  (so  that  Oirear-Caoin  may  probably  have  been 
the  ancient  name  of  the  place  now  called  Donaghadee.)  Here 
his  fleet  awaited  him,  and  having  embarked  all  his  troops,he  set 
sail  for  Scotland,  which  he  reached  safely  at  Port  Patrick. 

Immediately  upon  his  landing,  Datlii  sent  his  Dnud  to  Fere- 
dach  Finn,  king  of  Scotland,  who  was  then  at  his  palace  of  Tuir- 
rin  hriyhc  na  Righ,  calling  on  him  for  submission  and  tribute, 
or  an  immediate  reason  to  the  contrary  on  the  field  of  battle. 
The  Scottish  king  refused  either  submission  or  tribute,  and  ac- 
cepted the  challenge  of  battle,  but  required  a  few  days  to  pro- 
pare  for  so  unexpected  an  event. 

The  time  for  battle  at  last  arrived;  both  armies  marched 
to  Magh  an  Chairthi  (the  plain  of  the  Pillar  Stone),  in 
Glenn  Feadha  (the  wooely  glen);  Datlii  at  the  head  of  his 
Gacdliils,   and   Ferediich  leading  a  large  force   composed   of 
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LECT.  xm.  native  Scots,  Picts,  Biitons,  French,  Scandinavians,  and  Hebri- 
11°.  Of  the     dean  Islanders. 

sluaigh-  a  fierce  and  destructive  figlit  ensued  between  the  two  parties, 

"Military     in  which  the  Scottish  forces  were  at  length  overthrown  and 
ti'ons".'"(The  ^outed  witli  great  slaughter.     When  the  Scottish  king  saw  the 
^pBaihi  to    d^^t^  ^f  liis  son  and  the  discomfiture  of  his  army,  he  threw  him- 
the  Alps),     self  headlong  on  the  ranks  of  his  enemies,  dealing  death  and  de- 
struction all  round  him :  but  in  the  height  of  his  fury  he  was 
laid  hold  of  by  Conall  Gulhan   [the  great  ancestor  of  Saint 
Colum  Cille  and  of  the  O'Donnells  of  Donnegall] ,  who,  taking 
him  up  in  his  arms,  hurled  him  against  the  pillar  stone  and 
dashed  out  his  brains.     The  scene  of  this  battle  has  continued 
ever  since  to  be  called  Govt  an  Chairthe,  the  Pillarstone  Field ; 
and  the  glenn,  Glenn  an  Chatha,  or  Battle  Glen. 

DatJii  having  now  realized  the  object  of  his  ambition,  set 
up  a  surviving  son  of  the  late  king  on  the  throne  of  Scotland, 
and  receiving  hostages  and  formal  public  submission  from  him, 
he  passed  onwards  into  Britain  and  France,  in  both  of  which 
countries  he  still  received  hostages  and  submission,  wherever  he 
proceeded  on  his  march.  He  continued  his  progress,  but  with 
what  object  does  not  appear,  even  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  where 
he  was  at  last  killed,  in  the  midst  of  his  glory,  by  a  flash  of 
liofhtninof. 

The  body  of  this  great  king  was  afterwards  carried  home 
by  his  people,  and  he  was  buried  with  his  fathers  in  the  ancient 
pagan  cemetery  at  Raith  Cruachain,  in  Connacht,  as  related  in 
a  very  old  poem  by  Torna  Eigeas.  At  this  place  his  grave  was 
still  distinguished  by  the  Coiy^the  Dearg^  the  Red  Pillar  Stone, 
down  to  the  year  1650,  when  Duhhaltach  Mac  Firhisigh  wrote 
his  first  great  Book  of  Genealogies. 

There  are  two  copies  of  the  present  tract  in  Dublin,  one  in 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  the  other  in  my  own  collection, 
both  on  paper,  and  neither  of  them  older  than  the  year  1760; 
and  although  the  tract  has  so  far  sufiered  at  the  hands  of 
ignorant  transcribers,  as  to  be  much  corrupted  in  style  and  lan- 
guage, still  I  have  found  in  it  many  genuine  illustrations  of 
ancient  manners,  customs,  and  ceremonies,  to  which  other  very 
ancient  and  better  preserved  pieces  contain  but  allusions  more 
or  less  obscure. 

12°.  Of  the  The  next  and  last  class  of  the  Historic  Tales,  of  which  I 
"Txpefu-  °^  shall  give  you  an  example  at  any  length,  is  that  of  the  Imramha, 
sea'^  ^  ahe  ^^  Expeditions  by  Sea,  which,  as  I  have  already  explained  to 
Expedition  you,  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Longeas,  in  so  far  as  the 
Ifua^corra).  ImramJi  was  a  navigation  undertaken  voluntarily,  and  generally 
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in  search  of  something,  while  the  Longeas  was  a  voyage  entered  lect.  xm. 
upon  invohintarily,  as  in  the  case  of  banishment  or  escape  from  ^.^^  (>f  t,,e 
pursuit.     You  have  had  a  specimen  of  the  Loiigeas  in  the  story  imramha,  or 
o{ Lahliraidh  Loimjseach.     The  example  of  an  Imramli  which  I  tionVby' 
liave  selected  is  a  story  of  a  much  later  period,  in  the  Christian  ^^peaiuon'' 
times — namely,  about  the  sixth  century;  so  that  it  is  the  last  in  "f  JJ'Y^o"" 
the  chronological  order  of  my  examples.     It  is  the  Iraramli  Ua 
Corra,  or  the  Navigation  (or  Expedition)  of  the  sons  of  Ua 
Corra  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Of  this  class  of  our  ancient  tales,  the  number  that  have  come 
down  to  us  is  but  small,  but  they  are  very  ancient;  and  though 
indefinite  in  their  results,  and  burdened  ^vith  much  matter  of  a 
poetic  or  other  romantic  character,  still  there  can  be  no  rational 
doubt  that  they  are  founded  on  facts,  the  recital  of  which,  in  the 
original  form,  would  have  been  probably  foimd  singularly  valu- 
able, though,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  after  passing  through 
the  hands  of  story-tellers,  whose  minds  were  full  of  imagination, 
these  tales  lost,  in  a  great  measure,  their  original  simplicity  and 
truthful  character,  and  became  more  and  more  fanciful  and  ex- 
travagant. 

That  such  tales  as  these  were  numerous  in  the  ancient  history 
of  Erinn  may  be  very  clearly  seen  from  the  Litany  of  Aengus 
Ceile  Dc,  where  several  of  them  are  mentioned.  At  present,  I 
know  of  but  four  such  pieces  remaining  in  our  ancient  manu- 
scripts, of  all  of  which,  however,  we  have  copies  of  considerable 
antiquity  and  detail.  Tlicse  are  the  Navigation  of  Saint  Bren- 
dan; the  Navigation  of  the  sons  of  Ua  Corra;  the  Navigation 
of  Sned/jiis  and  Mac  Riaghla;  and  the  Navigation  of  Maelduin. 
(One  of  these  pieces,  the  Navigation  of  Saint  Brendan,  has 
been  introduced  to  the  world  in  full  detail,  and  in  beautiful 
verse,  by  my  distinguished  friend,  our  Professor  of  Poetry, 
Denis  Florence  MacCarthy,  in  the  Dublin  University  Maga- 
zine for  January,  1848). 

Saint  Brendan's  voyages,  for  he  made  two,  were  perfonned 
about  the  year  5G0;  the  voyage  of  the  sons  of  Ua  Corra^ 
about  the  year  540 ;  the  voyage  of  Snedgus  and  Mac  Riaghla 
(two  priests  of  the  island  of  lona),  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  ;  and  that  of  Maeldidn,  in  the  eighth  century.  As  the 
early  history  of  the  sons  of  Ua  Corra,  and  the  cause  of  their 
wanderings  at  sea,  are  more  circumstantial  and  curious  (though 
their  story,  too,  is  tinged  with  a  little  of  the  fabulous)  than 
any  of  the  rest,  excepting  Saint  Brendan's,  I  have  selected 
this  talc  as  an  example  of  which  to  give  you  a  sliort  sketch. 

Conall  Dearg  Ua  Corra  was  an  opulent  landholdiu'  and 
farmer  of  the   province  of  Connacht.      lie   had   to   wife  the 
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I.ECT.  XIII.  daughter  of  tlie  Airchinnech,  or  lay  impropriator  of  tlie  church 

12°  Of  the     -^^^^^5  of  Clothar;  with  whom  he  Hvcd  happily  for  some  years, 

iMRAMHA,  or  keeping  a  house  of  hospitable  entertainment  for  all  visitors 

tionYby^'      and  Strangers.      Not   being  blessed  with  childi'en,  however, 

Ex^pediSif  though  praying  ardently  to  the  Lord  for  them,  they  became, 

of  the  Sons    ^^^^    particularly    the    husband,    impatient    and   discontented; 

*  and,  so  far  did  his  despair  carry  him,  that  at  last  he  renounced 

God,  and  persuaded  his  wife  to  join  him  in  prayer  and  a  three 

days'  fast  to  the  Devil,  to  favour  them  with  an  heir  to  their 

large  inheritance. 

It  would  seem  that  the  evil  spirit  heard  their  petition,  for,  in 
due  time  after,  the  wife  brought  forth  three  sons  at  one  birth. 
These  sons  grew  up  to  be  brave  and  able  men,  and,  having  heard 
that  they  had  been  consecrated  to  the  Devil  at  their  birtli,  they  re- 
solved to  dedicate  their  lives  to  his  service.  As  if  for  that  special 
end,  they  appear  to  have  collected  a  few  desperate  villains  about 
them,  and  to  have  commenced  an  indiscriminate  war  of  plunder 
and  destruction  against  the  Christian  churches  of  Connacht  and 
their  priests,  beginning  with  the  church  of  Tuaim  del  Ghualann 
[Tuam],  and  not  ceasing  till  they  had  pillaged  or  destroyed  more 
than  half  the  churches  of  the  province. 

At  last  they  determined  to  visit  also  the  church  of  Clothar^ 
to  destroy  it,  and  to  kill  their  grandfather,  the  Airchinnech  of 
the  place.  When  they  came  to  the  church,  they  found  the  old 
man  on  the  green  in  front  of  it,  distributing  with  a  bountiful 
hand  meat  and  drink  to  his  tenants  and  to  the  benefactors  of 
the  church.  Seeing  this,  his  persecutors  altered  their  plans, 
and  put  off  the  execution  of  their  murderous  purpose  till  the 
more  favourable  time  of  night. 

The  grandfather,  though  suspecting  their  evil  design,  received 
them  with  kindness,  and  assigned  them  a  comfortable  resting- 
place  ;  and,  after  having  fared  heartily,  they  retired  to  bed,  in 
order  to  lull  suspicion,  at  the  usual  time.  Lochan^  the  eldest 
of  the  three  brothers,  had,  however,  during  his  sleep,  a  strange 
vision,  which  ended  by  seriously  aiFecting  their  design.  He 
was  shown  in  a  dream,  in  vivid  colours,  the  glories  and  joys  of 
Heaven,  and  the  torments  and  horrors  of  Hell ;  and  he  awoke 
deeply  affected  by  what  was  thus  disclosed  to  him. 

When  the  three  brothers,  then,  arose  at  the  hour  of  the 
night  appointed  to  execute  their  purpose,  Loclian  addressed 
himself  to  the  other  two,  related  to  them  his  vision,  told  them 
of  his  newly-born  fears,  and,  in  fine,  persuaded  them  that  they 
had  been  hitherto  serving  an  evil  power,  and  making  war  on  a 
good  master.  The  brothers  were  powerfully  struck  with  what 
they  heard ;  and  so  complete  was  the  transformation  of  mind 
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suddenly  wrought  in  them  by  it,  that  at  last  they  all  agreed  lect.  xnr. 
to  repair  in  the  morning,  in  a  spirit  of  sorrow  and  penitence,  ^^^  q^T 
to  their  grandfather,  to  seek  his  prayers  and  jDai-don,  and  to  imkamha,  or 
ask  his  advice  as  to  wliat  they  should  do  to  amend  their  lives,  tionYby* 
and  make  reparation  for  the  past.  E^x^pediS'^ 

Wlien  the  morning  came,  accordingly,  they  presented  them-  of  the  sons 
selves  before  the  Airchinnech^  acknowledged  their  wicked  inten- 
tions, and  took  counsel  with  him  as  to  theii'  future  conduct. 
The  course  he  advised  them  to  take,  and  on  which  they  deter- 
mined, was,  that  they  should  repair  at  once  to  Saint  Finnen  of 
Clonard,  who  was  then  the  great  teacher,  and,  as  it  were,  the 
head  of  all  the  schools  of  divinity  in  Erinn,  and  submit  them- 
selves to  his  spiritual  direction. 

For  this  purpose  they  took  leave  of  their  friends,  put  off  their 
habiliments  of  warfare  and  offence,  turned  their  spears  into  pil- 
grims' staffs,  and  repaired  to  Clonard. 

When  the  people  of  Clonard  perceived  them  coming,  being 
well  ac([uainted  with  their  wickedness,  they  fled  for  their  lives 
in  all  directions,  with  the  exception  of  Saint  Finnen  liimself, 
who  went  out  calmly  to  meet  them.  Seeing  this,  tliey  hastened 
to  meet  the  holy  priest,  and  throwing  themselves  on  their  knees 
before  him,  they  besought  his  pardon  and  spiritual  friendship. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?"  said  the  priest.  "  We  want",  said  they, 
**  to  take  upon  us  the  habit  of  religion  and  penitence,  and  hence- 
forth to  serve  God".  "  Yovir  determination  is  a  good  one",  said 
the  priest;  ''  let  us  come  into  the  town  where  my  people  are". 

They  entered  tlie  town  with  him,  and  the  saint  having  taken 
coimsel  of  the  people  respecting  the  penitents,  what  they  decided 
on  was,  to  place  tliem  for  a  year  ui\der  the  sole  care  and  instruc- 
tion of  a  certain  divinity  student,  with  whom  exclusively  they 
were  to  hold  any  conversation  during  that  period. 

Having  linished  their  year  in  this  manner,  in  the  solitary  prac- 
tice of  religious  exercises,  and  tlie  study  of  the  Chnstian  doc- 
trines, to  the  satisfaction  and  cdilication  of  tlieir  instructor  and 
the  entire  congregation,  the  three  brothers  again  presented  them- 
selves before  Saint  Finnen,  and  besought  his  benediction  and 
his  penitential  sentence  for  their  former  crimes. 

The  saint  gave  them  his  benediction,  and  then  said:  *'  You 
cannot  restore  to  life  those  innocent  ecclesiastics  whom  you  have 
slain,  but  you  can  go  and  repair  and  restore,  as  fir  as  it  is  in  your 
l)o\ver,  tlie  many  churches  and  other  buildmgs  which  you  have 
desecrated  and  ruined". 

The  sons  of  Ua  Covra  at  once  rose  up  and  took  an  affectionate 
leave  ot  Saint  Finnen  and  his  pious  and  h^irned  Hock ;  and  as 
the  church  of  Tuaim  da  GJuiaJann   [Tuan\]  was  the  iirst  that 
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LECT.  XIII.  suffered  from  tlieir  wicked  depredations,  tliey  determined  tliat  it 
12"  Of  the    s^^^-^^  ^c  the  first  to  receive  the  benefit  of  their  altered  disposi- 

Imramha,  or  tions. 

tionsbyf  Thither  accordingly  they  went,  and  they  repaired  the  ruined 

iTpedition^  churcli,  and  restored  it  to  its  original  perfection.     And  thus  they 

of  ^>«  Sons    proceeded  on,  from  place  to  place,  until  at  last  they  had  repaired 

'  and  restored  all  the  ruined  churches  but  one,  after  which  they 

returned  to  Saint  Finnen. 

The  saint  asked  them  if  they  had  finished  their  work.  They 
answered  that  they  had  repaired  all  the  churches  but  one. 
*'  Which  is  that?"  said  Finnen.  "  The  church  o^ Ceann  Mard!\ 
[Kin  vara,  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Gal  way],  said  they.  "Alas  !" 
said  the  saint,  "  that  was  the  first  church  which  you  ought  to 
have  repaired,- — the  church  of  the  holy  old  man,  Coman  of 
Kinvara;  and  return  now",  said  he,  "  and  repair  every  damage 
that  you  have  done  in  that  place". 

The  brothers  obeyed,  they  went  back  and  repaired  the  church, 
and  after  this,  taking  counsel  with  Saint  Coman,  they  built 
themselves  a  great  curach  or  canoe,  covered  with  hides,  three 
deep,  and  capable  of  carrying  nine  persons,  in  which  they  deter- 
mined to  go  out  upon  a  pilgrimage  upon  the  great  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

When  their  vessel  was  ready  to  be  launched,  several  persons 
besought  permission  to  accompany  them ;  and  among  others,  a 
bishop,  a  priest,  and  a  deacon,  as  well  as  the  man  who  built  the 
canoe,  and  also  (the  story  tells  us)  a  certain  musician.  These 
five  they  received  of  the.  party. 

With  this  company  then  the  three  sons  of  Ua  Corra  went 
out  upon  the  waters  in  the  Bay  of  Galway ;  and  after  having 
cleared  the  islands  and  headlands  of  the  bay,  deeming  it  useless 
to  attempt  to  steer  their  course  in  any  particular  direction,  they 
drew  their  oars  on  board,  and  committed  themselves  passively 
to  the  mercy  of  the  waves  and  the  direction  of  God. 

The  adventurers  were  driven  by  the  wind  from  the  land  into 
the  solitudes  of  the  great  Atlantic  Ocean ;  and  the  story  goes  on 
to  describe  how,  after  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  they  came  to 
an  island  which  was  full  of  people,  all  of  whom  were  moaning  and 
lamenting.  One  of  the  wanderers  went  on  shore  for  the  pur- 
pose of  learning  the  name  of  the  island  and  the  character  of  its 
inhabitants,  but  no  sooner  had  he  joined  these  strange  people, 
than  he  too  began  to  moan  and  lament  like  the  rest ;  and  this 
induced  his  companions  to  depart  without  him. 

After  this  the  tale  becomes  altogether  wild  and  fabulous,  al- 
ways, however,  tending  to  a  certain  moral  conclusion.  The 
wanderers  pass  occasionally  into  the  region  of  spirits,  and  are 
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brought  into  contact  with  the  living  and  the  dead ;  and  the  in-  lect.  xm. 
cidents  of  their  voyage  are  made  to  tell,  negatively,  on  some  of  ~ 
the  immoralities  and  in-egularities  of  Christian  life.     On  one  is-  imkamha,  or 
land,  for  instance,  they  found  a  solitary  ecclesiastic,  who  told  iionTby*" 
them  that  he  had  been  expelled  from  the  community  to  which  s^'^"-  ..fj^e 
he  belonged  lor  neglecting  his  matins ;  that  he  set  out  on  the  of  the  sons 
sea  in  a  boat,  and  so  was  cast  ashore  on  this  island  alone.     On  °    "  ^^'^^ ' 
another  island  they  found  a  man  digging  with  a  spade,  the 
handle  of  which  was  on  fire:  and  on  asking  him  the  cause  of  so 
strange  a  circumstance,  he  told  them  that  when  on  earth  he  was 
accustomed  to  dig  on  Sundays;  and  this  was  the  punishment 
awarded  to  him.     On  another  island  they  found  a  burly  miller 
feeding  his  mill  with  all  the  pei^ishablc  things  of  which  people 
are  so  choice  and  niggardly  in  this  world.     On  another  they 
found  a  man  riding  a  horse  of  fire,  who  told  them  that  he 
had  taken  liis  brother's  horse,  and  ridden  it  on  a  Sunday.     An- 
other island  they  found  peopled  with  smiths,  and  artificers  in 
the  precious  metals,  and  men  of  every  trade,  all  shiieking  and 
moanin<T  under  the  incessant  attacks  of  huire  black  birds,  which 
tore  the  llesh  from  their  bones  with  theii'  bills  and  talons ;  and 
they  learned  that  these  people  were  thus  made  to  suffer  for  all 
the  falsehoods  and  frauds  which  they  had  been  guilty  of  in  this 
world. 

At  length  the  voyagers  approached  a  land  which  they  learned 
from  some  fishermen  on  its  coast  was  Spain.  Here  they  landed, 
and  the  bishop  built  a  church,  which,  however,  he  soon  after- 
wards resigned  to  the  priest,  and  went  on  himself  to  Rome,  ac- 
companied by  a  certain  youth,  who  was  one  of  the  wandering 
party.  This  bishop  subsequently  returned  to  Erinn  from  Rome, 
accompanied  by  the  same  youth,  who  is  said  to  have  related 
tlie  whole  adventure,  under  the  bishop's  correction,  to  Bishop 
Saerbhreathach  [a  name  Latinized  Justinus,  and  now  called 
Justin]  ;  Bishop  Justin  related  it  to  Saint  Colman,  of  Arann 
Island ;  and  upon  this  relation  Saint  Jfocholm/xj  wrote  the  poem 
[see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XCL],  which  begins: — 

The  Ua  Corras  of  Connacht, 

Undismayed  by  mountain  waves. 
Over  the  profound  howling  ocean, 
Sought  the  lands  of  tlie  marvellous. 

From  the  conclusion  of  this  tale  we  may  fairly  infer  that  its 
composition  belonged  originally  to  the  gi'cat  island  of  Arann, 
on  the  coast  of  the  county  of  Clare,  and  in  the  bay  of  Galway ; 
iind,  although  the  naiTative,  in  tlie  latter  part  of  it,  is  wild  and 
fabulous,  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  and  many  similai'  voy- 
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I.ECT.  XIII.  ages  were  actually  undertaken  by  several  parties  of  Cliristian 
j.,o  Qf^jjg  pilgrims,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church  in  Ireland.  And  this 
iMKAMHA,  or  fact,  as  1  have  already  stated,  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  Litany 
tioiis  by "  of  Acugus  Ceile  De,  written  about  the  year  780  (of  which  more 
Expedition^  on  a  futuro  occasiou),  in  which  he  invokes  the  intercession  of 
Hll^^^^^^^  the  sons  of  Ua  Corra  and  of  their  company,  as  well  as  of 
several  other  companies  or  pilgrim  navigators. 

At  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  this  lecture  I  was  acquainted 
but  with  two  copies  of  this  curious  tract,  both  on  paper,  one  in 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  the  other  in  my  own  possession. 
Since  then,  however,  a  copy  of  it,  somewhat  damaged  indeed, 
but  full  and  valuable,  has  come  under  my  observation ;  one, 
namely,  which  is  preserved  in  the  old  vellum  "  Book  of  Fer- 
moy",  before  referred  to  as  having  been  purchased  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Todd,  at  the  sale  of  the  books  of  the  late  William  Monk 
Mason,  in  London,  in  1858.  The  copy  in  my  possession  ap- 
pears to  have  been  transcribed  from  the  same  original. 


Of  the  re-  Xhc  Other  divisions  of  the  Tales  mentioned  by  the  early 

classes  of  tiie  wntcrs,  I  uccd  not  stay  to  enlarge  on. 

tales.^  Of  the  Fessa  (Feasts  or  Banquets),  we  have  a  great  number, 

some  of  which  I  shall  have  presently  to  allude  to  in  connexion 
with  the  Fenian  and  purely  imaginative  tales. 

The  Aithidhe  were  Elopements.  Of  these  an  excellent  ex- 
ample is  within  the  reach  of  all  of  you,  in  the  celebrated  story 
of  Deirdre  and  the  Sons  of  Uisneach,  an  edition  of  which 
(with  a  translation)  was  published  here  in  1808,  by  the  Gaelic 
Society  of  Dublin,  of  which  copies  may  still  be  easily  pro- 
cured. This  was  the  tract  named  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  as 
the  Aithid  Dheirdri  re  Macaihh  Uisnigh  (the  Elopement  of 
Deirdre  with  the  sons  of  Uisneach). 

The  Serca^  or  Loves,  were  love-stories,  such  as  that  eventful 
story  of  Queen  Gormlaith,  the  principal  part  of  which  I  had 
occasion  to  describe  to  you  in  a  former  lecture. 

The  Tomhadhma  were  the  stories  of  the  bursting  out  of 
Lakes,  and  the  irruptions  of  the  Sea,  and  the  consequences  of 
the  inundations  caused  by  them.  Thus  the  Tonihaidhm  Locha 
n-Echach,  or  Bursting  out  of  Loch  Neagh,  is  the  account  of 
the  irruption  which  first  formed  that  great  loch,  about  the 
second  century;  in  which  irruption  JEochaidh  Mac  Maireda, 
the  son  of  the  king  of  Fermoy,  in  Munster,  was  drowned  with 
his  people.  It  is  from  him  that  Loch  Neagh  takes  its  name : 
Loch  n-Echach,  the  Lake  oi  Eocliaidh. 

The  Tochomladh  was  an  Immigration  or  arrival  of  a  Colony ; 
and  under  this  name  the  coming  of  the  several  colonies  of  Par- 
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thaloriy  of  Nemedh,  of  the  Firbolgs,  the  Tuatha  D6  Danann,  the  lect.  xm. 
Milesians,  etc.,  into  Erinn,  are  all  described  in  separate  tales.  It  of  there 
is  probably  from  the  original  records  of  these  ancient  stories  that  maining 
the  early  part  of  the  various  Books  of  Invasions  has  been  com-  h?;^oI?c 
piled.  _  ^  ^  '^•^"^«- 

Lastly,  the  Fis,  or  Visions,  were  stories  of  prophecies  declared 
in  the  form  of  visions  seen  by  various  personages.  Of  the  more 
remarkable  prophecies,  as  they  are  called,  I  shall  soon  have  oc- 
casion to  speak  to  you  at  greater  length. 

I  believe  I  have  now  laid  before  you  a  somewhat  intelligible 
though  very  short  sketch  of  what  the  student  of  history  may  ex- 
pect to  find  in  the  various  classes  of  the  Historic  Tales  of  the 
Ollamhs  and  Poets  of  Erinn.  Their  value  and  bearing  upon 
our  history  I  have  already  attempted  to  indicate,  and  I  hope 
even  the  slight  descriptions  my  space  allowed  me  to  give  of 
these  compositions,  have  been  sufficient  to  prove  to  you  their 
importance. 


LECTURE  XIV 

tDeUvered  July  7,  1856.] 

Of  the  ancient  Imaginative  Tales  and  Poems  ;  and  of  the  use  to  be  made 
of  them  in  serious  historical  investigation.  Of  the  Fenian  Poems  and 
Tales.  Of  the  compositions  of  Oisin  (Ossian).  Of  Fergus.  Of  Caeilte. 
The  "  Dialogue  of  the  Ancient  Men".  Description  of  the  dwelling  of  Crede, 
the  beautiful  daughter  of  Cairbre,  King  of  Kerry.  The  Story  of  the  "  Pursuit 
of  Diarmaid  and  Grainne'\     The  Story  of  the  "  Battle  of  Ventry  Harbour". 

The  present  course  of  Lectures  has  been  confined,  as  you  are 
aware,  to  the  subject  of  the  materials  of  positive  history  to  be 
found  among  existing  ancient  Irish  MSS.  Other  remains  of 
our  ancient  Hterature  have  also  come  down  to  us,  and  in  very 
considerable  quantity — literature,  namely,  of  a  purely  imagina- 
tive character ;  and  with  the  compositions  of  this  class  we  have 
at  present  but  Httle  to  do,  though  at  a  future  period  I  hope  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  making  you  acquainted  with  their  con- 
tents. Even  in  ancient  writings  of  pure  fiction,  however, 
little  as  at  first  sight  you  may  suspect  their  importance  to  the 
student  of  mere  history,  much  will  be  found  of  very  great 
value  in  any  inquiries  into  the  Hfe  and  institutions  of  our  an- 
cestors in  those  remote  ages.  And  as  the  true  history  of 
ancient  Erinn  can  never  be  written  or  understood,  without  an 
accurate  acquaintance  with  that  life,  as  well  as  with  those  insti- 
tutions, it  has  appeared  to  me,  that  the  sketch  I  have  been  en- 
deavouring to  lay  before  you  of  the  materials  of  our  history 
would  be  incomplete,  were  I  to  omit  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  uses  which  may  be  made  even  of  the  most  fanciful  tales  of 
pure  imagination  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  Gaedhlic 
books.  It  is  of  this  subject,  then,  that  I  propose  to  treat, 
though  very  shortly  indeed,  in  the  present  Lecture. 

In  the  composition  even  of  the  wildest  tales,  you  will  almost 
always  find  that  the  imagery  and  incidents  made  use  of  by  the 
author  are  drawn  from  the  life  and  scenes  actually  passing 
around  him,  or  else  from  those  which  he  has  learned  from 
minute  and  viWd  descnptions,  handed  down  to  him  from  earlier 
times  in  his  own  language.  This  is  indeed  almost  a  necessary 
condition  of  every  novelist's  success ;  equally  so  whether  he  be 
the  story-teller  of  the  Arabian  desert,  the  Seanchaidhe  of  ancient 
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Erinn,  or  a  modern  Gacdhel,  writing  in  the  nineteenth  century  lect.  xiy. 
in  the  Enghsh  language,  such  as  Gerald  Griffin  or  Sir  Walter  ^^^  tj,e  histo- 
Scott.  But  the  farther  back  the  author  we  examine  has  flou-  ncai  u»e  to 
rished,  the  more  likely  will  it  be  that  his  short  and  simple  the"iMAGiNA. 
poem  or  tale  should  have  been  framed  out  of  mateiials  actually  ]^JJ^'ll^^E^l 
present  to  his  eye,  or  existing  within  his  knowledge  in  the  so- 
ciety in  which  he  lived.  Whatever  be  the  names,  the  deeds, 
the  sufferings,  of  his  heroes  and  heroines, — and  even  though  the 
romantic  visions  of  fairyland  may  be  called  in  to  add  wonders 
to  the  adventures  narrated, — still  the  mere  details  of  life,  the 
customs  and  action  of  society  (without  which  no  story  can  be 
made  to  move  along),  must  be  drawn  by  the  author  from  the 
manners  and  institutions  existing  around  him,  or,  at  farthest, 
from  those  with  which  he  has  been  familiarized  by  his  fathers 
immediately  preceding  him,  and  which  still  live  in  the  popular 
memories  of  his  time.  If  this  were  not  so,  the  poet's  hearers 
would  not  understand  him,  the  story-teller's  tale  would  create 
no  interest  among  his  audience.  And  so  it  is  that,  even  in 
these  purely  imagmative  fictions,  we  may  expect  to  find  (and 
examination  proves  that  we  do  find)  abundance  of  minute  and 
copious  information  upon  those  little  details  of  ordinary  life, — 
upon  the  buildings,  upon  the  interiors  of"  the  homes,  upon  the 
dresses,  the  food,  the  etiquette  and  courteous  forms,  and  the 
mode  of  speech,  of  om*  remote  ancestors, — which  no  historical 
records  can  give,  but  without  which  no  historical  records  can 
be  made  to  supply  us  with  the  true  life  and  meaning  of  liistory. 
So  fai',  therefore,  as  these  necessary  details  are  concerned,  we 
must  count  great  ])art  of  even  the  purely  imaginative  literature 
of  ancient  Erinn  as  containinir  much  that  claims  a  place  amonff 
tlie  materials  of  history. 

Of  tlie  serious  use  which  may  in  this  manner  be  made  of 
genuine  national  compositions,  though  of  the  class  of  mere 
fiction,  a  remarkable  example  occurs  to  me,  wliich  may  explain 
the  view  that  I  take  of  this  subject,  better,  perhaps,  than  any 
lengthened  argument.  You  are  all  probably  familiar  with  the 
celebrated  Eastern  talcs,  commonly  called  those  of  the  "Arabian 
Niglits".  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  any  stories  more 
entirely  based  on  and  even  made  up  of  fiction,  and  that  fiction 
so  purely  imaginative,  so  ahnost  exclusively  conversant  witli 
the  impossible,  as  to  present  very  little  indeed  soberly  capable 
of  belief  at  all.  And  yet  these  stories,  necessarily  embracing 
as  they  do  a  vast  amount  of  description  and  allusions  con- 
nected with  Arab  life  and  mannei's, — these  stories  have  been 
made  the  occasion  and  foundation  of,  perhaps,  the  most  soHd 
and  valuable  work  on  Eastern  life  in  the  English  lanmia«:e. 


TivE  Talks 
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LF.cT.  XIV.  I  allude  of  course  to  tlic  large  (noted)  edition  of  the  "Arabian 
Of  the  iiisto  ^^t^^^^s"  published  by  Mr.  Lane,  the  well-known  Eastern  tra- 
ricai  use  to  vcller.  Now  it  IS  precisely  in  the  same  way  that  similar  tales 
theb^iAtuNA-  of  ancient  Erinn  would  be  found  most  valuable  as  illustrating 
ancient  Gacdhlic  life,  if  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  possess  so 
great  a  body  of  the  earlier  works  of  this  class  in  proper  pre- 
servation, or  even  of  reliable  copies  of  such  works. 

Of  those  which  we  do  possess,  many  contain  somewhat  more 
of  truth  than  the  Arabian  Nights,  because  the  personages  intro- 
duced are  often  historical.  Many,  however,  being  meagre  in 
extent,  and  little  conversant  with  details  of  life,  will  be  found 
to  suggest  little  of  importance  to  the  student  of  mere  history ; 
and  these  I  shall  therefore  entirely  pass  over  here.  The  re- 
mainder, however,  appear  to  me  to  be  of  so  much  importance, 
in  the  manner  and  for  the  reasons  I  have  shortly  attempted  to 
explain,  that  I  feel  bound  to  assert  that,  without  a  careful  exa- 
mination of  their  contents,  no  one,  in  the  present  state  of  know- 
ledge, can  attain  an  adequate  acquaintance  with  early  Irish  life, 
much  less  presume  to  address  himself  to  the  task  of  contributing 
to  what  may  become  a  satisfactory  history  of  Erinn. 

But,  besides  so  much  valuable  information  upon  life  and  man- 
ners, as  almost  all  the  class  of  writings  contain  of  which  I  am 
now  speaking,  there  are  some  other  points  also  upon  which  the 
imaginative  tales  in  the  ancient  Gaedhlic  embrace  matter  of 
soHd  importance  and  authority.  They  frequently  embody  or 
allude  to  historic  traditions,  believed  or  partly  believed  in  the 
time  of  the  authors,  and  sometimes  in  the  very  statement  of 
them  supplying  links  wanting  in  the  chain  of  history,  in  the 
allusions  and  references  made  in  them  to  more  serious  works 
now  lost.  Every  such  tradition  must,  of  course,  have  had  some 
foundation ;  and  every  such  tradition,  when  found  in  any  writ- 
ing of  great  age,  deserves,  and  ought  to  command,  diligent  atten- 
tion at  least,  and  careful  inquiry.  Very  many  of  the  Imagina- 
tive Tales,  again,  contain  the  most  valuable  records  as  to  places ; 
often  describing  to  us  minutely  the  situation  of  cities,  forts, 
graves,  etc.,  well  known  in  history,  but  whose  topography  could 
not  otherwise  be  made  out.  And  many  a  blank  has  been  filled 
up,  and  many  a  mistake  has  been  corrected,  by  the  informa- 
tion respecting  localities  and  the  derivation  of  their  names, 
found  in  this  class  of  our  literature. 

Without  enlarging  further,  then,  upon  this  subject,  I  think  I 
have  now  said  enough  to  explain  to  you  why  it  is  that  in  treating 
of  the  manuscript  materials  of  ancient  Irish  history,  I  could  not 
altogether  pass  over  the  Imaginative  Tales  found  among  our 
ancient  Gaedhlic  MSS.,  at  least  that  class  of  them  in  which  are 
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to  be  found  those  desciiptions  of  information  to  wliich  I  liave  lect  xiv 
referred. 

Tlic  purely  imaginative  literature  of  the  ancient  Gaedliils,  oftheeariie 
still  existing  in  the  MSS.  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  ginativ 
in  safety,  may  be  divided  into  distinct  classes,  some  of  which  iS 
ai'c  compositions  yet  more  ancient  than  the  others.    The  earliest  ^'(^'^^^ 
of  all — if  we  regard  merely  the  authors  to  whom  they  are  attri- 
buted— are  the  poems  or  metrical  tales  called  the  Fenian  Poems, 
many  of  which  are  attributed  to  Oisin  and  Fergus,  the  sons  of 
the  celebrated  Fiiin  Mac  Cuinhaill,  some  of  them  to  Finn  him- 
self, and  some  to  his  cousin  Caeiltc.     After  these  may  be  placed 
the  prose  recitals,  probably  founded  on  similar  poems  now  lost, 
but  probably  also  themselves  compositions  of  as  early  a  date :  I 
mean  those  stories  commonly  called  Fenian  Tales.     Finally, 
after  the  Fenian  Poems  and  Tales,  in  point  of  date,  we  find  a 
great  number  of  romantic  legends  and  tales,  both  in  j)rose  and 
verse,  many  of  which  were  certainly  composed  at  a  very  remote 
period,  but  of  which  the  various  dates  of  composition  extend 
down  almost  to  our  own  times.     And  it  is  within  my  own  me- 
mory that  in  Clare,  and  throughout  iMunster,  the  invention  and 
recital  of  such  romantic  tales   continue  to  afford  a  favourite 
delight  to  the  still  Gaedhlic-speaking  people. 

It  is  obvious  that,  so  far  as  concerns  the  historical  value  of 
such  illustrative  details  as  I  have  stated  to  exist  in  this  class  of 
literature,  we  may  pass  by  at  once  almost  all  the  tales  which  are 
known  or  may  be  believed  to  have  been  composed  after  the 
intimate  contact  of  the  pure  Gaedhil  with  the  Norman  and 
English  settlers,  in  whatever  parts  of  the  island  such  intimate 
contact  took  place.  For  as  soon  as  any  portion  of  the  people 
became  for  a  while  intimate  with  foreign  races  and  foreign 
modes  of  life  on  their  own  soil,  their  htcraturc,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, would  probably  become  tinged  with  foreign  ideas,  and 
would  therefore  become  of  little  value  in  illustration  of  the  hfe 
and  history  of  the  Gaedhils.  In  selecting  for  study,  then,  those 
of  our  Imaginative  Talcs  which  appear  to  contain  valuable  mat- 
ter for  the  historian,  I  woidd  pass  over  altooether  all  those  of 
the  last  three  centuries  m  every  part  of  the  country,  and  all 
those  of  date  before  that  period,  composed  in  any  part  of  the 
island  in  immediate  contact  with  foreign  society  and  manners. 
Of  course,  in  the  particidar  case  of  any  separate  piece,  care  must 
also  be  taken  to  investigate  those  circumstances  upon  which 
ought  to  depend  its  authenticity  for  the  purposes  of  our  inquiry. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  then,  I  proceed  to  offer  some 
observations  to-day  upon  those  portions^of  the  imaginative  lite- 
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rat\u*c  of  ancient  Ennn  wliicli  we  yet  possess,  and  from  wliich 
solid  and  reliable  information  is  to  be  obtained.  And,  in  the 
Poems,  etc.,  cxamples  which  I  shall  bring  under  your  notice,  I  shall  select 
from  the  earliest  and  most  characteristic  of  these  interesting  com- 
positions. 

Several  writers  on  Irish  history  have  been  rather  puzzled 
about  the  antiquity  of  the  poems  and  legends  ascribed  to  Oidn; 
and  the  Rev.  Charles  O'Conor,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Stowensis 
(vol.  i.  p.  165),  says  that, 

*'  All  the  most  ancient  poems  on  the  subject  of  Tiiin  Bo 
ChuailgnS^  and  the  wars  of  Cuchulainn,  and  on  the  wars  of 
Conn  of  the  Himdred  Battles,  and  of  Fingal,  and  of  Oscar,  and 
of  Oisin,  or  Ossian,  are  in  this  style  of  poetry.  [He  refers  to  a 
specimen.]  They  are  romances  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries;  the  few  historical  facts  in  them  are  gleaned  from 
Tighernach  and  from  the  Saltair  of  Cashel". 

Now  part  of  this  opinion  belongs  to  the  reverend  doctor  him- 
self, and  part  to  his  [in  these  matters]  more  learned  grandfather, 
Charles  O'Conor  of  Belanagar,  who,  in  his  observations  on  Mr. 
Mac  Pherson's  dissertations  and  notes  on  the  poems  of  "  Fingal" 
and  "  Temora",  speaks  as  follows : 

"  That  the  poems  of  Fingal  and  Temora  have  no  foundation  in 
the  history  of  the  ancient  Scots,  is  an  idea  that  we  are  very  far 
from  establishing.  They  are  evidently  founded  on  the  ro- 
mances and  vulgar  stories  of  the  Fiana  Eireann.  The  poet, 
whoever  he  was,  picked  up  many  of  the  names  of  men  and 
places  to  be  found  in  those  tales,  and  invention  made  up  the 
rest.  In  digesting  these  poems  into  their  present  forms,  chrono- 
logy was  overlooked,  and  the  actions  of  different  ages  are  all 
made  coeval.  Ossian,  an  ancient  bard  of  the  third  century,  is 
pitched  upon  as  a  proper  author  to  gain  admiration  for  such 
compositions,  and  the  more  (it  should  seem)  as  he  was  an  illi- 
terate bard". 

Mr.  O'Conor  does  not  fix  upon  any  probable  date  for  these 
Fenian  poems,  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  he  could  not  find 
satisfactory  data  for  doing  so;  and,  secondly,  because,  as  he 
could  not  find  such  data,  he  would  not  do  so.  His  learned 
and  reverend  grandson,  however,  was  not  so  fastidious ;  for  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  rule  with  him  to  dispose  of  everytliing 
for  which  he  could  not  find  a  positive  date,  by  placing  it  arbi- 
trarily within  the  period — "  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth 
century". 

It  is  now  too  late  to  discuss  wliether  Oisin  was  an  illiter- 
ate bard  or  not;  but  the  Rev.  Dr.  Keting,  in  his  History  of 
Erinn,  at  the   reign  of  Cormac  Mac  Art,  quotes  an  ancient 
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authority,  wliich  I  have  not  yet  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet,  lect.  xiv. 
Cor  the  ([uullfications  which  it  was  indispensable  for  a  man  to  ^j.^,j^ 
possess  before  he  could  be  received  into  the  select  militia,  of  I'^eins,  etc., 
which  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill  was  the  last  commander ;  and  one  oisin. 
of  those  qualifications  was,  that  the  candidate  should  be  a  poet 
(that  is,  educated  to  compose  regular  verses),  and  should  have 
learned  the  twelv9  Books  of  Poetry. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  any  precise,  or  even  probable,  date  for 
these  Fenian  poems  now ;  and  all  that  can  be  done,  in  answer 
to  the  arbitrary  statements  of  Dr.  O'Conor  and  others,  relative 
to  the  date  of  their  compositions,  is  to  trace  them  back  as  far  as 
known  manuscripts  of  ascertained  dates  will  carry  us.  Of  these 
ancient  authorities,  the  Book  of  Leinster,  so  often  referred  to  in 
the  course  of  these  lectures,  is  the  oldest  and  most  authentic. 
It  was  compiled,  as  you  will  remember,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and,  certainly,  from  more  ancient  books.  Its 
authority,  so  far,  must  be  received  as  unexceptionable ;  and  to  it 
I  shall,  in  the  first  instance,  refer,  for  the  refutation  of  Dr. 
O'Conor's  arbitrary  opinions  on  these  poems.  I  may,  however, 
I  think,  safely  assert  that  the  style,  language,  and  matter  of 
these  poems  will,  in  the  opinion  of  any  competent  Irish  scholar, 
carry  their  composition  several  centuries  farther  back. 

If  the  people  of  Scotland  could  show  such  poems  as  those  to 
be  found  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  and  the  other  books  which  I 
shall  follow,  relating  to  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill  and  Oisin,  and 
connecting  them  as  mvich  with  Scotland  as  they  do  with  this 
country,  then,  indeed,  might  they  stand  up  boldly  for  Mac 
Pherson's  forgeries  and  baseless  assertions;  and  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  they  would  have  long  since  presented  them  to 
the  world  in  print. 

Tlie  ancient  literary  remains  which  have  for  a  long  time  of  the 
passed  under  the  names  of  Fenian  Poems  and  Tales  are  of  popyg'^j^o 

four  classes.  Tales. 

The  first  class  consists  of  poems  ascribed  directly,  in  ancient 
transcripts,  to  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill;  to  liis  sons,  Oisin  and 
Fergus  FlnnhheoiU  (the  Eloquent)  ;  and  to  his  kinsman  Caeilte. 

The  second  class  consists  of  tracts  made  up  of  articles  in  prose 
and  verse,  ascribed  to  some  one  of  the  same  personages,  but 
related  by  a  second  person. 

The  third  class  consists  of  miscellaneous  poems,  descriptive 
of  passa^ges  in  the  life  of  Finn  and  his  warriors,  but  without 
any  ascription  of  authorship. 

The  fourth  class  consists  of  certain  prose  tales  told  in  a  ro- 
mantic style  relating  to  the  exploits  of  the  same  renowned 
captain,  luid  those  oi'  his  more  distinguished  compiuiioiis. 
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The  poems  ascribed,  upon  anything  like  respectable  authority, 
to  Finn  Mac  Cnmhaill  arc  few  indeed,  amounting  only  to  five, 
as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover ;  but  these  few  are  found 
Vumhaui  ^^  manuscripts  of  considerable  antiquity — namely,  the  Book  of 
Leinster,  which,  as  1  have  already  observed,  was  compiled, 
chiefly  from  older  books,  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury ;  and  the  Book  of  Lecain,  compiled  in  the  same  way  in 
the  year  141(). 

The  first  of  these  five  poems  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the 
exploits  and  death  of  Goll  Mac  Morna,  the  great  chief  of  the 
Connacht  Fenians. 

This  Goll  had  slain  Finn's  father,  Cumhall,  in  the  battle  of 
Cnucha,  near  Dublin,  and  was  in  Finn's  early  life  his  mortal 
enemy ;  but  he  subsequently  made  peace  with  him  and  submit- 
ted to  his  superior  command.  In  the  poem  Finn  gives  a  vivid 
and  rapid  account  of  all  the  men  of  note  who  fell  by  the  hands 
of  Goll  and  the  Connacht  warriors  in  all  parts  of  Erinn,  with  the 
names  of  the  slain  and  of  the  places  in  which  they  fell.  The 
poem  consists  of  86  quatrains,  and  begins  thus  [see  original  in 
Appendix,  No.  XCIL]  : — 

"  The  grave  of  Goll  in  Magh  Raighne'\ 

(This  Magli  Raighne  was  an  ancient  plain  in  Ossory  in  Leins- 
ter ;  cm  Finche^  or  Saint  Finche's  church  was  situated  in  it,  accor- 
ding to  the  Festology  ofAengus  Ceile  De^  or  Aengus  the  "  Cul- 
dee".  The  poem  contains  a  great  number  of  topographical  re- 
ferences, for  which  it  is  particularly  valuable. 

The  second  is  a  short  poem,  of  only  five  quatrains,  on  the  ori- 
gin of  the  name  of  Magh-da-Gheisi,  or  the  Plain  of  the  Two 
Swans,  also  in  Leinster,  beginning  [see  original  in  same  Appen- 
dix] : — 

"  The  stone  which  I  was  wont  to  tlirow". 

The  third  is  a  shorter  poem  of  only  three  quatrains,  on  the 
origin  of  the  name  of  Roirend^  a  place  in  Ui  Failghe^  or  OfFaly, 
beginning  [see  original  in  same  Appendix]  : — 

"Beloved  is  he  who  came  from  a  brave  land". 

These  three  (which  belong  to  the  ancient  lost  tract  called  the 
Dinnsenchus)  are  found  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  only :  the  fol- 
lowing are  likewise  to  be  found  there,  but  are  also  preserved  in 
the  Book  of  JLecain. 

A  poem  of  seventeen  quatrains,  descriptive  of  Ros-Broc 
[Badger- Wood] ,  the  place  which  is  now  Teach  Moling  [Saint 
Mullen's] ,  on  the  brink  of  the  River  Bearhha  [or  Barrow] ,  in 
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the  present  county  of  Carlow.     It  begins  [see  original  in  same  lect.  xiv. 
Appendix]  : —  The  poems 

.  ascribed  to 

'^Ross-Broc  this  day  is  the  resort  of  warriors  .  ;^^"'*/<7« 

In  this  poem  (the  authenticity  of  which  as  Finn's,  there  is 
abundant  reason  to  question),  Finn  is  made  to  prophesy  the 
coming  of  Saint  Patrick  into  Ireland  to  propagate  the  truths  of 
Christianity,  and  the  future  sanctity  o£  Ros-Broc  when  it  should  • 

become  the  peaceful  abode  of  Saint  Moling  and  his  monks. 

Another  poem  is  on  the  tragical  death  of  Fithir  and  Barine, 
the  two  daughters  of  the  monarch  Tuathal  Techtmar,  whose 
untimely  end  was  produced  by  the  treachery  of  Eochaidh  An- 
chean,  King  of  Leinster.  This  poem  begins  [see  original  in 
same  Appendix]  : — 

"Fearful  the  deed  which  has  been  done  here". 

So  far  the  Book  of  Leinster:  but  the  Book  o£Lecain  contains, 
in  addition,  two  other  poems  ascribed  to  Finn.  One  of  these 
is  taken  from  the  tract  in  the  Binnsenchus.  on  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  a  place  called  Bruim  Bean,  in  Leinster.  This  was  a 
hill  upon  which  Finn  had  a  mansion.  Finn  went  on  an  expe- 
dition into  Connacht,  during  which  he  defeated  the  chieftain 
Uinclie  in  battle  at  Ceaiin  Mara  [now  called  Kinvara],  on  the 
Bay  of  Gal  way.  Uinclie,  Avith  twenty-one  of  his  party,  escaped 
from  the  battle,  and  came  directly  to  Finn's  mansion  at  Bruim 
Brean,  Avhich  he  succeeded  in  totally  destroying.  Finn  soon 
returned  home,  but  finding  his  residence  destroyed  and  several 
of  his  people  killed,  he  went  with  his  son  Oisin  and  his  cousin 
Caeilte  in  piu'suit  of  tlie  enemy,  whom  he  overtook  and  slew  at 
a  ford  called  ever  since  Atli  Uinche,  or  Uinclics  Ford.  On 
Finn's  return  from  this  last  achievement,  he  addressed  this  poem 
to  the  hill  on  which  stood  his  desolate  home  [see  original  in 
same  Appendix]  : — 

"Desolate  is  your  mansion,  O  Bruim  Bean". 

Of  some  poems,  prophecies,  and  sayings  ascribed  in  other 
manuscripts  to  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill,  the  space  I  have  allotted 
me  will  not  allow  me  to  speak  in  detail ;  but  I  may,  however, 
take  occasion  to  assure  you  that  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose 
Finn  ]\[ac  Cumhaill  to  have  been  a  merely  imaginary  or  mvthi- 
cal  character.  INIiich  that  has  be(m  narrated  of  his  exploits  is, 
no  doubt,  apocryphal  enough ;  but  Finn  himself  is  an  un- 
doubtedly historical  personage ;  and  that  he  existed  about  the 
time  at  which  his  ap[)earance  is  recorded  in  the  annals,  is  as 
certain  as  that  Julius  Caesar  lived  and  ruled  at  the  time  stated 
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LECT.  xiv^  on  tlic  authority  of  tlic  Roman  historians.  I  may  add  here, 
that  the  pedigree  of  Finn  is  fully  recorded  on  the  unquestion- 
able authority  of  the  Book  of  Leinster,  in  which  he  is  set 
down  as  the  son  of  Cumhall,  who  was  the  son  of  Trenmdr,  son 
of  Snaelt^  son  of  Julian,  son  of  JBaiscni,  son  of  Nuada  Neclit^ 
who  was  of  the  Heremonian  race,  and  monarch  of  Erinn 
about  A.M.  5090,  according  to  the  chronology  of  the  Four 
Masters,  that  is,  110  years  before  Christ.  Finn  himself  was 
slain,  according  to  the  Annals  of  the  Foiu'  Masters,  in  Anno 
Domini  283,  in  the  reign  of  Cairhre  Lifeachair. 

Oisin  (a  word  which  signifies  literally  the  "little  fawn"),  the 
son  of  F^inn  Mac  CwnhaiU,  has  within  the  last  hundred  years 
attracted  much  attention  among  the  most  learned  men  of 
Europe.  Mr.  James  Mac  Pherson,  a  Scottish  gentleman,  gave 
to  the  world,  as  you  are  all  doubtless  aware,  about  the  year 
1760,  a  highly  poetic  translation  of  what  he  pretended  to  be 
some  ancient  genuine  compositions  of  Oisin.  It  is  no  part  of 
the  purpose  of  this  Lecture  to  review  the  long  and  learned 
controversy  which  followed  the  publication  of  these  very  clever 
imitations  of  what  was  then,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards, 
believed  to  be  the  genuine  style  of  Oisin' s  poetry ;  but  I  can- 
not omit  to  observe,  that  of  all  Mac  Pherson's  translations,  in 
no  single  instance  has  a  genuine  Scottish  original  been  found, 
and  that  none  will  ever  be  found  I  am  very  certain. 

The  only  poems  of  Oisin  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  that 
can  be  positively  traced  back  so  far  as  the  twelfth  century,  are 
two,  which  are  found  in  the  Book  of  Leinster.  One  of  these 
(consisting,  indeed,  but  of  seven  quatrains)  is  valuable  as  a 
record  of  the  great  battle  of  Gahhra^  which  was  fought  in  a.d. 
284,  and  in  which  Oscar,  the  brave  son  of  Oism,  and  CairhrS 
Lijeachair^  the  monarch  of  Erinn,  fell  by  each  others  hands. 
There  are  two  specially  important  facts  preserved  in  this  poem, 
which,  whether  it  be  the  composition  of  Oisin  or  not,  is,  at  all 
events,  one  of  very  ancient  date;  namely,  the  fact,  that  the 
monarch  Cairhre  fought  on  horseback,  and  that  the  poet,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  refers  to  an  Ogham  inscription  on  Oscar's 
tombstone. 

A  perfect  and  very  accurate  copy  of  this  poem  was  published 
in  the  year  1854,  by  a  society  which,  adopting  the  Scottish  in- 
stead of  the  proper  Irish  form,  calls  itself  the  "Ossianic  Society''. 

The  second  poem  of  Oisin,  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Lein- 
ster, is  of  much  greater  extent  than  the  first,  as  it  consists  of 
fifty-four  quatrains,  and  it  is  equally,  if  not  more,  valuable  in 
its  contents. 

Oisin f  at  the  time  of  writing  this  poem,  appears  to  have 
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been  blind,  and  to  have  been  popularly  known  by  the  name  of  lect.  xiv. 
Guaire  Ball,  that  is,  Giiaire  "the  blind".  ^^  ^^^^^^ 

The  occasion  of  the  poem  appears  to  have  been  the  holding  ascribed  to 
of  the  great  fair  and  festival  games  of  the  Life^  or  LifFey, 
which  probably  were  held  on  the  Cuirrech  Life  (now  known 
as  tlie  Curragh  of  Kildare).  These  games  and  fairs  were  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  ancient  Erinn,  down  even  to  the  tenth 
century ;  and  among  the  sports  on  such  occasions,  horse  racing 
appears  always  to  have  held  a  prominent  place. 

The  poet  begins  by  stating  that  the  king  has  inaugurated  the 
fair;  speaks  of  the  happiness  of  those  who  can  attend  it,  and 
contrasts  their  condition  with  his  own,  as  being  incapable,  from 
old  age  and  blindness,  to  participate  as  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  do  in  these  exciting  sports.  He  then  gives  a  vivid  account 
of  a  visit  which,  in  his  more  youthful  days,  he  had  made,  along 
with  his  father,  Finn,  and  a  small  band  of  the  Fenian  wamors, 
to  the  court  of  Fiacha  Muilleathan,  King  of  Munster,  at  Bacla- 
inar  (near  the  present  town  of  Cahir  in  Tipperary)  ;  and  of  the 
races  of  Oenach  Clocliair  [now  Manister,  near  Croom,  in  the 
county  of  Limerick],  which  the  king  had  celebrated  on  the 
occasion  of  Finn's  visit.  The  winning  horse  at  the  course  was 
a  black  steed,  belonging  to  Dill,  the  son  of  Daclirtca^  who  was 
the  king's  tutor.  The  king  purchased  the  steed  from  his  old 
tutor  on  the  spot,  and  made  a  present  of  it  to  Finn.  Finn  and 
his  party  then  took  their  leave,  and  passed  into  the  district 
comprised  by  the  present  county  of  Kerry,  on  to  the  sandy 
strand  of  Beramain  [near  Tralee].  Here  Finn  challenged  his 
son,  Oisin^  and  his  cousin,  Caeilte,  to  try  the  speed  of  their 
choice  horses  with  his  black  steed  on  the  sandy  strand.  The 
race  is  won  by  Finn ;  but,  in  place  of  taking  rest  after  it,  he 
strikes  into  the  country  southward,  followed  by  his  two  com- 
panions, and  they  proceed  without  resting  until  niglit  comes 
on,  when  they  find  themselves  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Bair- 
necli  [near  Killarney].  Here  night  overtook  them,  and  although 
they  were  well  acquainted  -with  the  locality,  and  had  never 
known  or  seen  a  house  there  before,  they  saw  one  now,  which 
they  entered  without  ceremony.  This,  however,  was,  it  seems, 
no  other  than  an  enchanted  house,  prepared  by  some  of  Finn's 
necromantic  enemies,  in  order  to  frighten  and  punish  him  for 
the  death  of  some  friends  of  theirs  by  his  hands.  The  wild 
horrors  of  the  night  in  such  a  place  need  not  here  be  related ; 
nor  shall  I  delay  over  details  of  more  solid  interest  in  the  story, 
such  as  the  various  incidents  of  Finn's  visit  to  INIunster  on  this 
occasion,  and  the  very  curious  topographical  notices  of  liis  pro- 
gress.    For  all  these  things  I  must  refer  you  to  the  poem  it  sell'. 
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LECT.  xiT.  This,  however,  is  not  very  difficult  of  study ;  and  you  will 
gain  some  assistance  from  a  free  metrical  translation  of  it,  made 
by  our  distinguished  countiyman,  Dr.  Anster,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Dublin  University  Magazine  for  March  and 
April,  1852. 

The  next  of  the  Fenian  poets  is  Fergus  Finnhheoil  (Fergus 
''the  Eloquent"),  son  o£ Finn  Mac  CumhailL 

Of  this  early  bard's  compositions,  I  have  met  but  one  ge- 
nuinely ancient  poem.  It  occurs  in  the  lost  Book  of  Dinnsen- 
chus,  copied  into  the  Books  of  Lecain  and  Ballymote,  and  pro- 
fesses to  account  for  the  name  of  an  ancient  well  or  spring 
named  Tipra  Seangannna,  situated  in  the  south-eastern  part  of 
the  present  county  of  Kerry,  and  in  which,  I  believe,  the  river 
Feile  [Feale]  has  its  source.  It  would  appear  from  this  poem  that 
the  spring  o£  Seangarmnin  issued  from  a  cleft  in  a  rock,  or  rather 
from  a  mountain  cavern.  Oisin,  the  brother  of  Fergus,  with 
a  few  followers,  were,  it  would  appear,  while  out  hunting,  in- 
veigled into  this  cleft  or  cavern  by  some  of  its  fairy  inhabitants, 
and  detained  there  for  a  whole  year.  During  all  this  time  Oisin 
was  accustomed  to  cut  a  small  chip  from  the  handle  of  his  spear, 
and  cast  it  upon  the  issuing  stream.  Finn,  his  father,  who  had 
been  in  search  of  him  all  the  time,  happening  at  last  to  come  to 
this  stream,  saw  a  chip  floating  down,  took  it  up,  and  knew 
immediately  that  it  was  part  of  Oisin's  spear,  and  intended  for  a 
sign.  He  therefore  followed  the  stream  to  its  source,  entered 
the  cavern,  and  rescued  his  son  and  his  companions.  And  this 
is  the  legend  which  Fergus  relates  in  the  poem,  (Book  of  Bally- 
mote, fol.  202,  a.  a.)  which  consists  of  thirty-three  quatrains, 
and  begins  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XCIII-]  : 

"  The  well  of  Seangarmain,  with  all  its  beauty". 

The  next  and  last  of  the  ancient  Fenian  bards  is  CaeilU 
Mac  Ronain,  the  cousin  of  Finn,  and  one  of  his  officers,  the  most 
distinguished  both  as  warrior  and  poet,  but  chiefly  distinguished 
above  all  the  rest  in  legendary  record  by  his  singular  agility  and 
swiftness  of  foot. 

Of  Caeilte^s  poems  I  find  but  one  among  our  more  ancient 
tracts,  and  this  was  in  the  Dinnsenchus^  in  which  it  is  quoted  as 
supplying  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  name  Tonn  Chliodhna 
[or  Wave  of  Chliodhna^,  which  was  the  ancient  name  of  a  strand 
and  the  waves  that  broke  over  it,  situated  in  or  near  the  bay  of 
Cloch-na-Coillte  [Clonakilty] ,  on  the  coast  of  the  county  of  Cork. 

This  poem,  like  the  last,  is  found  in  the  Books  of  Ball}rmiote 
and  Lecain^  and  is  said  to  have  been  sung  by  the  author  for 
Saint  Patrick.      It  is  not  a  legend  of  Finn  or  his  people,  but  a 
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love  story,  the  heroine  in  which  (Cliodhna,  a  foreign  lady)  was  lect.  xiv. 
unfortunatelv  drowned  on  this  shore,  and  from  whose  name  was  „,    „ 

■I  T  1  '  /•         T  "TTT  r*     /^i  I  •  7  7  Tl^l  •  OGTllfi 

derived  the  appellation  of  the  Wave  of  CLiodlina.      ihe  poem  is  asmbt-d  to 

,  ^  ^         •         r  '     •       ^    •  \  ~\  CaoAlU  Mac 

very  ancient,  and  begins  [see  original  m  same  Appendix  J  : —     nonam. 
*'  Cliodhna  the  fair-haired,  long  to  be  remembered". 

Having  so  far  described  to  you  such  of  these  very  ancient  ^fiJi^^jJ,^' 
poems  as  I  have  found  ascribed  directly  to  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill,  Tales 
his  sons  Oisin  and  Fergus  Finnbheoil,  and  his  cousin  Caeilte,  I  of"1eccs^ 
shall  now  bring  under  your  notice   the   second  class    of  our  andVi-ose.'^^^ 
ancient  imaginative  compositions — namely,  those  tracts  which 
were  made  up  of  articles  in  prose  and  verse,  ascribed  to  some 
one  or  more  of  the  personages  abeady  mentioned,  but  related 
by  a  second  person." 

The  most  important,  perhaps  the  only  genuine,  tract  of  this 
class  now  existing,  is  that  which  is  well  known  as  the  Agallamh 
na  Seanorach,  or  Dialogue  of  the  Ancient  Men. 

These  "  ancient  men"  were  Oisin,  the  son  o{ Finn  Mac  Cnmh-  P®r^i*i;« 

'  logueoitne 

aiU,  and  Caeilte,  the  son  of  Cronchu,  son  of  Ron  an,  popularly  Ancient 
called  Caeilte  Mac  Ronain,  a  near  relative  of  Oisin. 

These  two  chiefs  long  survived  their  brethren  in  arms,  and 
are  even  reported  to  have  lived  until  the  coming  of  Saint 
Patrick  into  Erinn  to  preach  Christianity,  by  whom  it  is  said 
they  were  converted  and  baptized.  So  in  the  "  Dialogue"  just 
referred  to,  then,  they  are  made  to  give  an  account  to  the 
Saint  of  the  situation,  the  history,  and  ongin  of  the  names  of 
various  hills,  mountains,  rivers,  caverns,  rocks,  wells,  mounds, 
shores,  etc.,  throughout  Erinn,  but  more  particularly  such 
places  as  derived  their  names  or  any  celebrity  from  actions  or 
events  in  which  Finn  Mac  CumhaiU,  or  his  warriors,  had  been 
personally  engaged  or  in  any  way  concerned.  Of  this  class  of  \ 
compositions  we  have  at  present  existing,  as  I  have  just  ob- 
served, but  this  one  tract ;  and  even  this,  as  flir  as  can  be  yet 
ascertained,  is  imperfect.  There  is  a  large  fragment  of  it  pre- 
served in  the  Book  of  Lismore,  a  vellum  manuscript  written 
about  the  year  1400 ;  another  large  fragment,  on  paper,  in  tlie 
Royal  Irish  Academy  [H.  and  S.  Collection,  No.  141)] ;  a  more 
perfect,  but  still  damaged  copy  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at 
Oxford  [Rawlinson,  487]  ;  and,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge 
witliout  having  seen  the  book,  an  older  and  more  perfect  copy 
than  any  of  these,  if  not  quite  perfect,  in  the  College  of  St.  Li- 
dore,  in  Rome. 

This  tract,  which  might  almost  be  called  a  Topographical 
and  llistont-al  Catechism,  commences  by  stating  that  after  tlie 
disastrous  battles  of  Comar,  GabJiva,  and  Ollarbha,  the  Finnns 
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LKCT.  XIV.  or  Fenian  forces  were  so  shattered  and  diminislied  in  numbers, 

^^^ ,.  ~      that  the  surviving  few  of  them  dispersed  themselves  over  the 

loguc  of  the   country,  so  that  their  number  was  at  last  reduced  to  eleven — 

Men"."'        namely  the  two  good  old  chiefs,   Oisin  and  Caeilte,  and  nine 

common  soldiers.      After  having  wandered  a  long  time  among 

the  new  and  strange    generation  that  had  sprung  up  around 

them  in  their  native  country,  the  two  chiefs  agreed  to  separate 

for  a  time ;  and   Oisin  went  to  his  mother  to  the  (enchanted) 

mansion  of  Cleitech,  near  Slane,  while  Caeilte  passed  over  Magh 

Breagh  (or  Bregia)  to  the  south,  and  to  Saint  Patrick,  who  was 

then  sojourning  at  HaitJi-Droma-deirg ,  to  whom  CaeiltS  related 

his  unfortunate  story.     Saint  Patrick  was  very  glad  to  add  so 

remarkable  a  personage  to  his  congregation,  and  readily  gave 

Caeilte  and  his  few  companions  a  comfortable  maintenance  in  his 

establishment. 

Oisin  soon  after  joined  his  old  friends,  and  the  two  chiefs 
thenceforth  were  Patrick's  constant  companions  in  his  missionary 
journeys  through  the  country,  always  giving  him  the  history  of 
every  place  that  they  visited,  and  of  numberless  other  places, 
the  names  of  which  incidentally  occur  in  the  course  of  the  narra- 
tive, as  well  as  the  origin  of  their  names,  all  of  Avliich  was 
written  into  a  book,  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations,  by 
Brogan,  Saint  Patrick's  scribe.  ^ 

The  space  allotted  to  these  lectures  will  not  allow  me  to  dwell 
further  on  this  tract  than  to  lay  before  you  one  or  two  exam- 
ples of  the  nature  and  style  of  the  countless  articles  of  which  it 
is  composed. 

Saint  Patrick,  with  his  travelling  missionary  retinue,  including 
Caeilte,  we  are  told,  was  one  day  sitting  on  the  hill  which  is  now 
well  known  as  Ard-Patrick,  in  the  county  of  Limerick.  The 
hill  before  this  time  was  called  Finn  Tulach,  the  Fair  (or 
Wliite)  Hill,  and  Patrick  asked  Caeilte  why  or  when  it  had 
received  that  name.  Caeilte  answered  that  its  first  name  was 
Tulach-na- Peine ;  but  that  Finn  had  afterwards  given  it  the 
name  of  Finntulacli.  "  And  (continued  Caeilte)  it  was  from 
this  hill  that  we  marched  to  the  great  battle  of  Finntraigh  (now 
*  Ventry'  Harbour)".  [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XCIV.] 
*'One  day  that  we  were  on  this  hill,  Finn  observed  a  favourite 
warrior  of  his  company,  named  Cael  C Neamhain,  coming  to- 
wards him,  and  when  he  had  come  to  Finn's  presence,  he  asked 
him  where  he  had  come  from.  Cael  answered  that  he  had  come 
from  Brugli  in  the  north  (that  is  the  fairy  mansion  of  Briigli^ 
on  the  Boyne).  What  was  your  business  there?  said  Finn. 
To  speak  to  my  nurse,  Muirn,  the  daughter  of  Derg,  said  Cael. 
About  what?  said  Finn.     Concerning  Crede,  the  daughter  of 
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Cairbre,  King  of  Kerry  \^Clarai(jhe  Luachra],  said  Cael.     Do  lect.  xiv. 
yon  know,  said  Finn,  that  she  is  the  greatest  deceiver  [flirt,        ^ 
coquette]  among  all  the  wonnen  of  Erinn ;  that  there  is  scarcely  logue  of  the 
a  precious  gem  in  all  Erinn  that  she  has  not  obtained  as  a  token  Meu*\" 
of  love ;  and  that  she  has  not  yet  accepted  the  hand  of  any 
of  her  admirers?     I  know  it,  said  Cael;  but  do  you  know  the 
conditi(jns  on  which  she  would  accept  a  husband?     I  do,  said 
Finn:  whoever  is  so  gifted  in  the  art  of  poetry  as  to  write  a 
poem  descriptive  of  her  mansion  and  its  rich  furniture,  will  re- 
ceive her  hand.     Good,  said  Cael;  I  have  witli  the  aid  of  my 
nurse  composed  such  a  poem;  and  if  you  will  accompany  me,  I 
will  now  repair  to  her  court  and  present  it  to  her. 

"  Finn  agreed  to  this  proposal,  and  having  set  out  on  their 
journey  they  soon  arrived  at  the  lady's  court,  which  was  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  well  known  mountains  called  the  Paps  of 
Anann,  in  Kerry.  When  arrived,  the  lady  asked  their  business. 
Finn  answered  that  Cael  came  to  seek  her  hand  in  marriage. 
lias  he  a  poem  for  me?  said  she.  I  have,  said  Cael; — and  he 
then  recited  the  very  cuiious  poem,  of  wliich  the  following  is  a 
literal  translation : 

"A  journey  I  make  on  Friday: 
And  should  1  go  I  shall  be  a  tme  guest, 
To  Credes  mansion, — not  small  the  fatigue, — 
At  the  breast  of  the  mountain  on  the  north-east. 

"  It  is  destined  for  me  to  go  there. 
To  Crede,  at  the  Paps  of  Anann, 
That  I  be  there,  awaiting  sentence, 
Four  days  and  half  a  week. 

"  Happy  the  house  in  which  she  is, 
Between  men  and  chikU'cn  and  women, 
Between  Druids  and  musical  performers. 
Between  cup-beai'ers  and  door-keepers. 

•'Between  equerries  without  fear, 
And  distributors  who  divide  [the  fare]  ; 
And  over  all  these  the  command  belongs 
To  fair  Crede  of  the  yellow  hair. 

"  It  would  be  happy  for  me  to  be  in  her  diin, 
Among  her  soft  and  downy  couches. 
Should  Crede  deign  to  hear  [my  suit], 
Happy  for  me  would  be  my  journey. 

"  A  bowl  she  has  whence  berry-juice  flows, 
l^y  whicli  she  colours  her  eye-brows  black ; 
[8he  has]  clear  vessels  oi*  fermenting  ale ; 
Cups  she  has,  and  beautiful  goblets! 
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"  Tlie  colour  [of  her  dthi]  is  like  tlie  colour  of  lime; 
Within  it  arc  couches  and  green  rushes ; 
Witliin  it  are  silks  and  blue  mantles ; 
Within  it  are  red  gold  and  crystal  cups. 

"Of  its  Grianan  [sunny  chamber]  the  comer  stones 
Are  all  of  silver  and  of  yellow  gold, — 
Its  thatch  in  stripes  of  faultless  order, 
Of  wincfs  of  brown  and  crimson  red. 

"Two  door-posts  of  green  I  see; 
Nor  is  its  door  devoid  of  beauty ; 
Of  carv^ed  silver,  long  has  it  been  renowned, 
Is  the  lintel  that  is  over  its  door. 

"  C redes  chair  is  on  your  right  hand; 
The  pleasantest  of  the  pleasant  it  is ; 
All  over  a  blaze  of  Alpine  gold, 
At  the  foot  of  her  beautiful  couch. 

"  A  gorgeous  couch,  in  full  array. 
Stands  directly  above  the  chair; 
It  was  made  by  [at  ?]  Tuile,  in  the  east, 
Of  yellow  gold  and  precious  stones. 

"  There  is  another  bed  on  your  right  hand, 
Of  gold  and  silver  without  defect, — 
With  curtains,  with  soft  [pillows], 
And  with  graceful  rods  of  golden-bronze. 

"  The  household  which  are  in  her  house, 
To  the  happiest  of  conditions  have  been  destined ; 
Gray  and  glossy  are  their  garments ; 
Twisted  and  fair  is  their  flowing  hair. 

"  Wounded  men  would  sink  in  sleep, 
Though  ever  so  heavily  teeming  with  blood. 
With  the  warblings  of  the  fairy  birds 
From  the  eaves  of  her  sunny  chamber  \_Griandn]. 

"  If  I  am  [i.e. J  have  cause  to  be]  thankful  to  the  woman. 
To  Crede,  for  whom  the  cuckoo  sings, 
In  songs  of  praise  she  shall  ever  live. 
If  she  but  repay  me  for  my  gift. 

"  If  it  please  the  daughter  of  CairbrS, — 
She  will  not  put  me  off  to  another  time^ — 
She  will  herself  say  to  me  here  : 
'  To  me  your  journey  is  greatly  welcome'. 

"  An  hundred  feet  spans  Credo's  house 
From  one  angle  to  the  other; 
And  twenty  feet  are  fully  measured 
In  the  breadth  of  its  noble  door. 
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The  "DJa- 


**  Its  portico  is  thatched 
With  wings  of  birds  both  bhie  and  yellow ; 

Its  lawn  in  front,  and  its  well,  logueofthe 

Of  crystal  and  of  carmogal.  iieu". 

*'  Four  posts  to  every  bed  [there  are], 
Of  gold  and  silver  finely  carved, — 
A  crystal  gem  between  each  post, — 
They  are  not  of  unpleasant  heads.     [See  Appendix.] 

"  There  is  in  it  a  vat  of  royal  bronze, 
Whence  flows  the  pleasant  juice  of  malt; 
An  apple-tree  stands  overhead  the  vat 
With  the  abundance  of  its  weighty  fruit. 

*'  When  CrecU's  goblet  is  fdled 
With  the  ale  of  the  noble  vat, 
There  drop  down  into  the  cup  directly 
Four  apples  at  the  same  time, 

'*  The  four  attendants  [distributors]  that  have  been  named, 
Anse  and  go  to  the  distribution ; 
They  present  to  four  of  the  guests  around, 
A  drink  to  each  man,  and  an  apple. 

"  She,  who  has  all  these  things, — 
Within  the  strand  and  the  flood,  [see  Appendix] 
Crede  of  the  three-pointed-hill, — 
Has  taken  [i.e.^  w^on  by]  a  spear's  cast  before  the  women  of  Erinn. 

"  Here  is  a  poem  for  her,  no  mean  present. 
It  is  not  a  hasty  rash  composition : 
To  Crede  now  it  is  here  presented — 
May  my  journey  be  brightness  to  her". 

The  young  lady  was,  it  seems,  delighted  with  this  poem, 
and  readily  consented  to  become  the  wife  of  the  gifted  Gael; 
and  their  marriage,  we  are  told,  took  place  soon  alter.  Their 
happiness  was,  however,  of  short  duration;  for  ^(/^^  was  almost 
immediately  called  away  to  the  great  battle  of  Ventry  Harbour, 
where  he  wa^  killed  in  the  midst  of  victory,  fighting  against 
the  host  of  foreign  invaders.  C/'^(/J  had  followed  him  to  the 
battle-field,  and  received  his  last  sighs  of  affection  for  herself, 
and  of  exultation  for  having  died  in  his  country's  cause.  He 
was  buried  Iw  liis  comrades  on  the  south  side  of  the  harbour 
in  a  place  which  was  (after  him,  it  is  said)  called  Traiijh  Caeil^ 
or  the  sti'and  of  Cuel.  Crede  composed  an  elegy  for  liim, 
which  is  valuable  to  us,  among  other  things,  as  containing 
some  curious  allusions  to  ancient  customs,  as  well  as  a  descri]v 
tion  of  the  grave  oilier  lover  and  the  manner  of  his  interment. 

I   think  I  need  oiler  no  apology  for  detaining  you  so  long 
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The  "Dia-  ^^^^^^  ^^^^7  gi^c  jou,  in  a  few  words,  one  other  example  of  the 
logue  of  the  varicd  sort  of  information  which  will  be  found  in  the  tract  at 
Mcir"  present  under  consideration,  and  then  pass  from  the  "  Dialogue 
of  the  Ancient  Men"  for  the  present. 

Saint  Patrick,  we  are  told  in  it,  receives  an  invitation  from 
the  king  of  Connacht  to  visit  his  country.  He  sets  out  from 
Ard  Patrick,  passes  through  Limerick,  Cratloe,  Sliabh  Echtyhe^ 
and  many  other  places,  into  Ui  Maine,  and  to  the  court  of  the 
king  of  Connacht  at  Loch  CroinS  (in  the  present  county  of  Ros- 
common), where  he  was  joyfully  and  reverently  received. 

One  day  that  they  were  seated  on  a  green  mound  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  palace,  a  young  Munstcr  warrior,  who  was  at- 
tached to  the  king's  court,  put  the  following  questions  to  CaeiltS 
with  Patrick's  consent.  Where  did  Oilioll  Oluim,  [the  cele- 
brated king  of  Munster,]  and  his  wife  Sadhbh,  die,  and  where 
were  they  biu-ied  ?  Where  did  their  seven  sons  die  in  one  day  ? 
Who  were  the  parties  that  fought  the  battle  of  Cnoc  Samhna, 
in  Tipperary?  Where  and  how  did  Cormac  Cas  [another 
son  of  Oilioll  Oluim]  die  ?  etc.  Caeilte  answers  all  these  ques- 
tions, and  tells  how  the  battle  of  Cnoc  Samhna  was  fought 
between  Eochaidh  Ahradruadh  [the  Red  Browed],  King  of 
Leinster,  and  Cormac  Cas;  how  the  latter  received  a  fearful 
wound  in  the  head ;  and  how  after  lingering  for  thirteen  years 
in  great  agony,  he  died  at  Dun  Tri-Liag,  that  is,  the  Dun  (or 
fort)  of  the  three  pillar  stones  [now  Duntrileague,  in  the  county 
of  Limerick],  which  was  specially  built  for  his  particular  accom- 
modation ;  together  with  many  other  similar  details. 

From  the  nature  of  these  questions,  and  the  copious  answers 
which  Caeilte  is  always  made  to  give,  it  will  be  seen  that  this, 
as  well  as  the  other  articles  in  this  valuable  tract,  must  be  full 
of  curious  and  really  valuable  historical  information. 


Of  otlicrs 
of  the 
Fenian 
Poems. 


Besides  the  pieces  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  a  large 
collection  of  Fenian  poems,  chiefly  ascribed  to  Oisin,  but  some 
of  them  also  to  liis  brother  poets,  is  to  be  found  in  our  paper 
MSS.  of  the  last  200  years ;  most  of  these  manuscripts  being 
transcripts,  as  I  have  abeady  observed,  from  books  of  much 
older  date.  These  poems  are  generally  given  as  dialogues  be- 
tween Oisin  and  Saint  Patrick ;  but  they  seldom  contain  much 
matter  illustrative  either  of  topography  or  social  manners. 

The  most  popular,  as  well  as  the  largest,  of  this  class  of 
poems  is  that  which  is  known  as  Cath  Chnuic  an  Air,  the  battle 
of  the  Hill  of  Slaughter ;  but  as  no  details  of  topography  are 
given  in  it — not  even  the  situation  of  the  Hill  of  Battle — and 
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as  the  foes  wore  little  more  than  three  or  four  foreign  champions,  lect.  xit. 
the  piece  is  of  Utile  historic  value. 

The  next  and  last  class  are  the  Prose  Tales,  of  which  the  or  the 
following  are  the  chief,  if  not  all,  that  are  at  present  known :  jH^^^ 
the  Ihruif/heacht  JJldarmada  is  Ghrdine,  or  Pursuit  oi'LHarrnuid  '^  !'•■«>»«• 
and  Oramne;  the  Cath  Finntrdglia^  or  Battle  of  Ventry  Har- 
bour (in  Kerry)  ;  the  BruifjJiean  Chaerthainn,  or  Mountain-ash 
Court;  the    Lntheacht   an   GJdlla   Ueacair,   or   Flight   of    the 
Slothful  Fellow;  Bruujliean  Cheisa  an  Chorainn,  or  the  Court  of 
Ceis  Corann;  the  Bruujliean  Eocltaidk  B'uj  JDeirg,  or  Court  of 
Little   Red  Eochaidh;  the   Bi'uic/hean   hheag  na  h-Almhaine^ 
or  Little  Court  of  Almliain  (or  Allen);  and  the  Feis  Tu/he 
Chondin  Chinn  t-SleiOhc,  or  Feast  of  Conan  s  House  of  Ceann 
SleMcS''"' 

Of  these,  the  only  tale  founded  on  fact,  or,  at  least,  on 
ancient  authority  (though  romantically  told),  is  one  in  which 
Finn  himself  was  deeply  interested.  It  is  the  pursuit  of  Diar- 
niaid  and  Grainn^.  The  facts  on  which  it  is  founded  are 
shortly  these. 

Finn,  in  his  old  age,   solicited  the  monarch  Cormac  Mac  The  laie  of 
Art  for  the  hand  of  his  celebrated  daughter  Grainne  in  mar-  of^'j-J^-f  *"'*^ 
riaffc.     Cormac  af^reed  to  the  hero's  proposal,  and  invited  Finn  "j«"/  and 
to  go  to  lara,  to  obtain  Irom  the  prmcess  nerseli  ncr  consent 
(which  was  necessary  in  such  matters  in  those  days  in  Erinn) 
to  their  union.     Finn,  on  this  invitation,  proceeded  to  Tara, 
attended  by  a  chosen  body  of  his  warriors,  and  among  these  were 
his  son   Oistii,  his  grandson  Oscar,   and  JJlarmaid  O'Duihhne^ 
one  of  his  chief  ollicers,  a  man  of  line  person  and  most  fasci- 
nating mannei*s.     A  magnificent  feast  was  of  course  provided, 
at  which  the  monarch  presided,  surrounded  by  all  the  great 
men  of  his  court,  among  whom  the  Fenians  were  accorded  a 
distinguished  place. 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  custom  at  great  feasts  in  ancient 
Erinn  for  the  mistress  of  the  mansion,  or  some  other  distin- 
guished lady,  to  (ill  her  own  rich  and  favourite  drinking-cup 
or  glass  from  a  select  vessel  of  choicest  liquor,  and  to  send  it 
round  by  her  own  favourite  maid  in  waiting  to  the  chief 
gentk'uu'u  of  iIr'  company,  to  be  sent  round  again  by  them  to 
a  certain  number  (which  was,  I  believe,  four),  in  their  im- 
mediate vicinity,  so  that  every  one  of  those  invited  should 
in  turn  enjoy  the  distinction  of  participating  in  this  gracious 
favour.     On  the  present  occasion  the  lady   Grainne  did  the 

(«:>'>  The  tirst  and  last  named  of  tlio  above-mentioned  tales  have  boon  pub- 
lished since  this  Lecture  was  deUvered  by  the  Ossianie  Society. 
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LECT.  XIV.  honours  of  her  royal  father's  court,  and  sent  round  her  favourite 
Of  the  ^"P  ^ccordhigly,  until  all  Inid  drank  from  it,  Oism  and  Diar- 

iiNiAN         maid  CDuibJine  alone  excepted.     Scarcely  had  the  company 
rrose.  uttered  their  praises  of  the  liquor  and  their  profound  acknow- 

the^'  Kr-°^  ledgments  to  the  princess,  than  they  all,  almost  simultaneously, 

mlu^n^x"^'  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  heavy  sleep. 

Grainne'.)         Tlic  liquor  was  of  coursc  druggcd  for  this  pui^ose,  and  no 

sooner  had   Graimie  perceived  the  full  success  of  her  scheme, 

than  she  went  and  sat  by  the  side  of  Oisin  and  Diarmaid^  and, 

addressing  the  former,  complained  to  him  of  the  folly  of  his 

father  Finn,  in  expecting  that  a  maiden  of  her  youth,  beauty, 

and  celebrity,  could  ever  consent  to  become  the  wife  of  so  old 

and  war-worn  a  man ;  that  if  Oisin  himself  were  to  seek  her 

hand  she  should  gladly  accept  him ;  but  since  that  could  not 

now  be,  that  she  had  no  chance  of  escaping  the  evil  which  her 

father's  temerity  had  brought  upon  her  but  by  flight;  and  as 

Oisin  could  not  dishonour  his  father  by  being  her  partner  in 

such  a  proceeding,  she  conjured  Diarmaid  by  his  manliness, 

and  by  his  vows  of  chivalry,  to  take  her  away,  to  make  her  his 

wife,  and  thus  to  save  her  from  a  fate  to  wdiich  she  preferred 

even  death  itself. 

After  much  persuasion  (for  the  consequences  of  so  grievous 
an  offence  to  his  leader  must  necessarily  be  serious)  Diarmaid 
consented  to  the  elopement ;  the  parties  took  a  hasty  leave  of 
Oisin;  and  as  the  royal  palace  was  not  very  strictly  guarded  on 
such  an  occasion,  Grainne  found  little  difficulty  in  escaping  the 
i-igilance  of  the  attendants,  and  gaining  the  open  country 
with  her  companion. 

When  the  monarch  and  Finn  awoke  from  their  trance,  their 
rage  Avas  boundless;  both  of  them  vowxd  vengeance  against 
the  unhappy  delinquents ;  and  Finn  immediately  set  out  from 
Tara  in  pursuit  of  them.  He  sent  parties  of  his  swiftest  and 
best  men  to  all  parts  of  the  country ;  but  Diarmaid  was  such  a 
favourite  with  his  brethren  in  arms,  and  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  elopement  invested  it  with  so  much  sympathy 
on  the  part  of  those  young  heroes,  that  they  never  could  dis- 
cover the  retreat  of  the  offenders,  excepting  when  Finn  him- 
self happened  to  be  of  the  party  that  immediately  pursued 
them,  and  then  they  were  sure  to  make  their  escape  by  some 
wonderful  stratagem  or  feat  of  agihty  on  the  part  of  Diarmaid. 

This,  then,  was  the  celebrated  Pursuit  of  Diarmaid  and 
Grainne.  It  extended  all  over  Erinn ;  and  in  the  description 
of  the  progress  of  it,  a  great  amount  of  curious  information  on 
topography,  the  natural  productions  of  various  localities,  social 
manners,  and  more  ancient  talcs  and  superstitions,  is  introduced. 
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The  fli^'ht  of  Diarrnaid  and  GrainnS  is  mentioned  in  several  lect.  xiv. 
of  our  ancient  inanuscnpts,  and  the  popular  traditions  tlirough-  ^^~^ 
out  the  country  point  to  those  ancient  monuments,  vidgarly  feniax 
called   Cromlechs,  as  their  resting  and  hiding  places,  many  of  pJi,^;''" 
which  arc  still  commonly,  though  of  course  without  any  reason,  J/,|.'^cp'''°/*^ 
called  LeabthacJui  IJhiarmada  is  Gltrainne,  or  the  Beds  o^  Ui-  suit  of  uiar- 
armaid  and  Grainne.     [See  Appendix,  No.  XCV.]  "araimu\^ 

The  next  Fenian  tale  that  claims  attention  is  that  which  is  The  Taie  of 
so    popularly  known  as   Cath  Fimitrdgha,  the  Battle  of  the  of  r»nn 
White  Strand  (a  name  now  Anglicized  Ventry  Harboui', — in  veutry-"'^ 
west  of  Kerry). 

That  this  is  an  ancient  tale  may  be  inferred  from  the  mention 
of  it  made  in  the  story  of  the  unfortunate  lovers  Gael  and  Crede 
just  mentioned,  as  well  as  from  a  damaged  copy  of  it  on  vellum, 
which  is  preserved  in  an  old  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
at  Oxford  [Rawlinson,  487]  ;  but  the  paper  copies  of  it,  which 
are  numerous  in  Ireland,  are  very  much  coiTupted  in  language, 
and  interpolated  with  trivial  and  incongruous  incidents.  The 
tale  is  a  pure  fiction,  but  related  with  considerable  force  and  in 
a  highly  popular  style. 

The  tale  commences  with  the  statement  that  DaireDornmhar^ 
aecording  to  the  author  the  emperor  of  the  whole  world  ex- 
cept Erinn,  calls  together  all  the  tributary  kings  of  his  empire 
to  join  him  in  an  expedition  to  Erinn,  to  subjugate  it  and  to 
enforce  tribute.  He  arrives  with  a  great  fleet  at  Glas  CJiarraig 
[now  the  "  Skellig  Rocks",  on  the  coast  of  Kerry],  piloted  by 
(jlas  Afac  JJremain,  a  soldier  of  Kerry,  who  had  been  pre- 
viously banished  by  Finn  Jfac  Cum  hail  I .  This  Glas  Mac 
Dremain,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  his  native  coast,  brought 
the  fleet  salely  into  the  noble  harbour  o^ Finntrdigh  (or  Ventry), 
from  wliich  place  the  emperor  determined  to  subdue  the  country. 

Finn  had  at  all  times  some  of  his  trusty  warriors,  vigilant 
and  swift  of  foot,  posted  at  all  the  harbours  of  the  country,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  him  timely  information  of  the  approach 
or  landing  o^  any  forei<iii  {oq  on  the  island ;  and  not  the  least 
important,  as  well  as  interesting,  part  of  this  tale  is  the  list  of 
these  harbours,  with  their  ancient  as  well  as  their  more  modern 
names. 

At  the  actual  time  of  this  invasion,  Finn,  with  the  main 
body  of  his  warriors,  was  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  swimming 
imd  fishing  in  the  waters  of  the  river  Sliannon,  where  a  mes- 
senger from  his  warden  at  Ventry  reached  him  with  tlie  impor- 
tant news.  In  the  meantime,  the  news  also  reached  sevend 
chiefs  and  warriors  of  the    Tuatha  JJ^  Danann  race,  who  were 
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located  in  Ui  Chonaill  Gabhra  [in  tlic  present  county  of  Lime- 
rick], and  several  of  these,  simultaneously  with  Finn,  set  out 
for  Ventry,  where  they  all  arrived  in  due  time,  and  imme- 
diately entered  upon  a  scries  of  combats  witli  the  foreign  enemy. 

Tidings  of  the  invasion  were  soon  carried  into  Ulster  also ; 
and  Gall,  the  son  of  Fiacha  Foltleathan,  king  of  that  province, 
a  youth  of  fifteen,  obtained  leave  from  his  father  to  come  to 
Finn's  assistance,  at  the  head  of  a  fine  band  of  young  volun- 
teers from  Ulster.  Young  GaH"s  ardour,  however,  cost  him 
rather  dear ;  for  having  entered  the  battle  with  extreme  eager- 
ness, his  excitement  soon  increased  to  absolute  frenzy,  and  after 
having  performed  astounding  deeds  of  valour,  he  fied  in  a  state 
of  derangement  from  the  scene  of  slaughter,  and  never  stopped 
until  he  plmiged  into  the  wild  seclusion  of  a  deep  glen  far  up 
the  country.  This  glen  has  ever  since  been  called  Glenn-na- 
n-Gealt,  or  the  Glen  of  the  Lunatics,  and  it  is  even  to  this  day 
believed  in  the  south,  that  all  the  lunatics  of  Erinn  would  re- 
sort to  this  spot  if  they  were  allowed  to  be  at  large. 

The  siege,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  Ventry  Harbour,  held  for 
twelve  months  and  a  day;  but  at  length  the  foreign  foe  was 
beaten  oiF  with  the  loss  of  all  his  best  men,  and  indeed  of  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  army ;  and  thus  Finn  and  his  brave  warriors, 
as  was  their  long  custom  (would  that  we  had  had  worthy  suc- 
cessors to  them  in  after  times !),  preserved  the  liberty  and  inte- 
tegrity  of  their  native  land. 

This  tale  of  the  Battle  of  Ventry  is  of  no  absolute  value  as 
historic  authority  for  the  incidents  related  in  it ;  but  the  many 
names  of  places,  and  the  various  manners  and  customs  tradi- 
tionally handed  down  and  preserved  in  it,  render  it  of  consi- 
derable interest  to  the  student  in  Irish  history. 

The  next  Fenian  tale  which  requires  notice  is  one  which 
is  well  known  under  the  name  of  the  Imtheacht  an  Ghiolla 
Deacair,  or  "Flight  of  the  Slothful  Fellow". 

On  one  occasion  that  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill  gave  a  great  feast 
to  his  officers  and  men,  at  his  own  court  at  Almhain  [the 
Hill  of  Allen,  in  the  present  county  of  Kildare],  it  was  deter- 
mined to  go  into  Munster  on  a  hunting  excursion.  The  feast 
being  over,  they  set  out  with  their  dogs  and  hounds,  and  after 
having  passed  through  several  places  of  historical  celebrity, 
which  are  named  in  the  tract,  they  arrived  at  last  at  Cnoc  Aim 
[now  called  Knockany],  in  the  present  county  of  Lunerick. 
Here  Finn  took  his  stand,  and  setting  up  his  tent  on  the  top  of 
the  hill,  he  despatched  his  warriors  and  their  hormds  in  various 
groups  to  the  long  range  of  mountains  which  divide  the  present 
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counties  of  Limerick,  Cork,  and  Kerry.     The  chase  was  com-  lect.  xtv. 
menced  with  ardour  and  prosecuted  with  increasing  excitement 
tln-ough  the  mountains  abeady  mentioned,  and  then  into  the  fenias 
game-abounding  wilds  of  Kerry.  rJose^  "J-rhe 

Wlien  Finn  liad  established  his  temporary  residence  on  Knock-  ^fji^^Vof 
any,  lie  placed  a  scout  on  tlie  brow  of  the  hill  to  keep  watch,  the  siothfui 
while  he  himself,  with  his  few  attendants,  sought  amusement  in 
a  game  of  chess.  While  thus  engaged,  the  scout  returned  with 
news  that  he  saw  a  man  of  great  and  unwieldy  bulk  slowly  ap- 
proaching them  from  the  east,  leading  a  horse,  which  he  seemed 
to  be  dragging  after  him  by  main  force.  Finn  and  his  party 
immediately  started  to  their  feet;  and  although  the  stranger 
was  but  a  short  distance  from  them,  so  slow  was  his  movement, 
that  some  considerable  time  elapsed  before  he  reached  their 
presence.  Having  arrived  before  them  at  last,  Finn  questioned 
him  as  to  his  name,  race,  country,  profession,  and  the  object  of 
his  visit.  The  stranger  answei*ed  that  his  pedigree  and  country 
were  undistinguished  and  uncertain;  that  his  name  was  GloUa 
Deacair,  or  the  "  Slothful  Fellow'' ;  and  that  he  was  seeking  ser- 
vice under  some  distinguished  master ;  and  that  being  slow  and 
very  lazy,  he  kept  a  horse  for  the  purpose  of  riding  whenever 
lie  was  sent  upon  a  message  or  errand.  The  latter  part  of  the 
answer  afforded  Finn  and  his  fiiends  matter  for  merriment, 
as  the  horse,  from  his  gaunt  and  dying  appearance,  seemed 
to  be  less  desirous  of  carrying  any  burden  than  of  being  carried 
himself 

However,  Finn  took  the  "  Slothful  Fellow"'  into  his  service ; 
upon  which  th(^,  latter  requested  and  obtained  pennission  to 
turn  his  old  liorse  out  among  the  horses  of  the  Fenian  party. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  the  old  hoi*se  found  himself  among 
his  better  conditioned  neighbours,  than  he  began  to  kick,  bite, 
and  tear  them  at  a  fearful  rate.  Finn  immediately  ordered  the 
new  servant  to  go  and  bring  his  wicked  beast  away.  This  the 
servant  set  about  doing,  but  so  slow  was  his  movement  that  all 
the  horses  in  the  field  would  have  been  torn  to  pieces  before  he 
could  have  reached  them,  though  the  chstance  was  but  short. 

Conan  INIac  JMorna,  who  may  be  described  as  the  Fenian 
Thersites,  seeing  his  own  steed  attacked  by  the  mahgnant  ani- 
mal, went  boldly  up  to  him,  caught  hold  of  him,  and  endea- 
voured to  lead  him  off  from  the  field.  But  no  sooner  was  the 
old  beast  laid  hold  of,  than  he  seemed  to  have  lost  all  power  of 
life  and  limb,  and  stir  he  would  not.  His  o^v^ler,  however, 
having  come  up  by  this  time,  told  Conan  that  the  horse  was 
not  accustomed  to  move  witli  strangers  except  wlien  ridden; 
whereupon  Conan  moimted  him,  but  neither  would  he  move 
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LECT.  XIV.  tlien  any  more  tliiiii  bclbre.     The  new  servant  then  said  that 
Of  the  Conan  was  too  Hght  I'or  tlie  horse,  which  was  accustomed  to 

fknian        move  only  witli  a  weiglity  load,  and  pressed  the  other  men  of 
ivosc.    (The  Finn's  party  to  moimt  along  witli  Conan,  wliich  they  did  to  the 
^'FHiJh/ of     nnmber  of  twelve.     Tlie  owner  now  dealt  the  old  horse  a  smart 
the  Slothful   blow  oi'  an  iron  rod  which  he  always  carried  for  that  purpose. 
No  sooner  had  the  horse  received  this  blow  than  he  started  off 
at  a  rapid  speed  with  his  burden  in  a  western  direction  towards 
the  sea,  followed  by  Finn  and  the  few  of  his  party  who  had  re- 
mained with  him.     Having  reached  the  sea,  the  horse  plunged 
in,  and  tlie  waves  immediately  opened  a  dry  passage  far  m  front, 
but  closed  up  after  him,  the  "  Slothful  Fellow"  holding  fast  by 
his  tail. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  riders  were  carried  by  enchant- 
ment to  a  foreign  unknown  country ;  that  Finn  and  a  select 
party  followed  them  in  a  ship;  and  that  after  much  of  wild 
and  extraA^agant  adventure,  they  were  discovered  and  brought 
home  again. 

These  two  last  tales  that  I  have  been  just  describing,  and 
another  called  the  Bruigliean  Chaerthainn,  still  existing,  are 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Keting,  in  his  History  of  Erinn,  at  the  reign 
of  Cormac  Mac  Art,  as  among  the  many  romantic  tales  written 
of  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill  and  his  warriors,  existing  in  his  own 
time,  say  about  the  year  1630. 

In  describing  to  you  these  early  Fenian  Tales,  I  have,  m 
fact,  made  you  acquainted  wath  the  general  scope  of  the  nu- 
merous tales  of  a  purely  imaginative  character  which  come  after 
them  in  the  chronological  order  of  the  pieces  of  ancient  htera- 
ture  which  have  been  presented  to  us.  For  my  present  purpose 
it  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  give  you  any  examples  of  the 
latter  in  detail.  The  value  of  all  of  them  to  the  student  of 
mere  history,  consists  only,  as  I  have  already  said,  in  the  records 
of  ancient  topography,  and  in  the  glimpses  of  life,  manners,  and 
customs,  which  they  contain ;  and  important  as  they  are  in  so 
many  other  ways  to  the  student  of  the  Gacdhlic  language  and 
Hterature,  a  more  minute  examination  of  them  must  be  reserved 
till  such  time  as,  in  another  course  of  lectures,  it  may  become 
my  duty  to  treat  of  those  special  subjects. 

Of  these  Imaginative  Tales  of  ancient  date,  some  older  than 
those  called  Fenian,  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  some  not  so 
old,  I  shall,  then,  at  present,  only  give  you  the  titles  of  some  of 
the  more  important ;  and  I  may  particularly  name : — The  Adven- 
tures of  Brian,  the  son  of  Feabhall;  of  Conla  Ruadh;  of  Cor- 
mac Mac  Art,  in  the  land  of  promise ;  of  Tadhg  (or  Teige) 
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Mac  Cein;  the  exile  of  the  sons  of  Duil  Dearmart;  the  court-  lect.  x. 
ship  of  Etain;   of  Beag  Fola;    and    the   death    of  Aitldrne.  ^^^^^^^^ 
Copies  of  these  are  preserved  in  vellum ;  and  of  the  followln<r  ancient 
there  are  copies  on  paper.     The  Adventures  of  Conall  Gulban  ;  talks  in 
the  ^eat  battle  of  Muirtheimne  and  death  of  Cuchulainn;  the  y^JraL*"*^ 
Red  Uoute  of  Cattail  Cearnach  (to  avenge  that  death);  and  the 
tales  called  the  Three  Sorrowful  Stories  of  Erinn — namely,  the 
Story  of  the  tragical  fate  of  the  children  of  Lear;  the  Story 
of  the  children  of  Uisnecli;  and  the  Stoiy  of  the  sons  of  Tui- 
reaim,  etc. 

These  various  tales  were  composed  at  various  dates,  but  all, 
I  believe,  anterior  to  the  year  1000. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  indicate  to  you  the  extent  of 
our  existing  manuscript  treasures  in  this  department  of  litera- 
ture, by  stating  roughly,  as  before,  the  quantity  of  letterpress 
which  they  would  fill,  if  ])rinted  at  length  in  the  same  form  as 
the  text  of  O'Donovan's  Four  Masters. 

Tlie  Gaedhlic  text  of  the  Fenian  poems  and  tales,  then,  may 
be  calculated  as  extensive  enough  to  occupy  about  3000  pages 
of  such  volumes;  and  I  believe  the  text  of  the  mass  of  the  other 
tales  of  which  1  have  spoken,  would  extend  to  at  least  5000 
pages  more. 

You  may  thus  form  to  yourselves  some  idea  of  the  amount  of 
that  literature, — small  a  portion  of  it  as  has,  in  any  form,  come 
down  to  us, — which  awaits  yom*  study  whenever  you  qualify 
yourselves  to  open  its  pages  by  making  yourselves  acquainted 
with  that  ancient  tongue,  so  long  neglected  by  the  present  des- 
cendants of  the  Gaedhils  of  your  countrv.  And  in  estimating 
the  literary  value  of  the  compositions  of  this  class  (of  which  so 
very  great  a  number  remain  to  us),  remember  you  are  not  to  be 
guided  by  the  remarks  I  have  made  respecting  their  merely 
historicai  importance.  Perhaps  their  chief  claim,  after  all,  to 
your  attention  would  be  found  to  lie  in  their  literary  merits,  and 
m  the  richly  inuiginative  language  in  which  they  are  written. 
Let  me,  then,  always  remind  you,  that  in  these  Lectures  I  still 
conline  myself  strictly  to  my  subject, — the  materials  of  the  An- 
cient Jlistori/  of  Erinn;  and  that  the  subject  of  our  Literature 
must  be  reserved  for  another  course. 


LECTURE  XV. 


[DeUvered  March  28,  1805.]* 


Of  the  remains  of  the  early  Cliristian  period.  Of  the  Domhnach  Airgid.  Of 
the  Cathach.  Of  the  Legend  of  the  CwiVe/crc?/*.  Of  the  Reliquaries,  Shrines, 
Croziers,  Bells,  and  other  relics,  still  preserved,  of  the  first  centuries  of 
Christianity  in  Erinn. 

We  have  now  brought  to  a  close  the  too  inadequate  sketch 
which  the  necessary  Hmits  of  a  general  course  like  the  present 
permitted,  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  existing  MS.  mate- 
rials for  the  elucidation  of  the  general  History  of  Erinn ;  mate- 
rials which,  I  hope,  I  have  shown  to  be  most  abundant  for  the 
purpose,  if  only  used  with  proper  judgment,  and  after  the  mi- 
nute investigation  and  careful  comparison  among  themselves 
which  the  various  classes  of  these  interesting  historical  and  lite- 
rary remains  of  ancient  times  require  at  the  hands  of  the  histo- 
rian. There  is,  however,  a  special  branch  of  our  history  con- 
cerning which  from  this  place  it  must  be  expected  that  I  should 
say  something  more  than  I  have  yet  done ;  and  the  rather  that 
the  authentic  materials  out  of  which  it  may  be  easily  constructed 
in  the  fullest  detail  are  singularly  rich  and  varied,  considering 
their  great  antiquity.  I  allude  to  the  History  of  the  early  ages 
of  the  Church,  from  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  this 
island  in  the  beginning  of  the  Fifth  Century.  The  investiga- 
tion of  our  early  Christian  remains  in  connection  with  the  His- 
tory of  the  country,  appears  to  me  indeed  to  be  a  duty  which 
of  necessity  devolves  on  me,  when  I  consider  the  character  of 
the  Institution  in  which  I  have  the  honour  to  fill  a  chair ;  and 
not  the  less  so,  perhaps,  in  consideration  of  the  distinguished 
part  in  the  history  of  the  Church  itself  taken  by  our  ancestors, 
not  only  at  home,  but  throughout  a  great  part  of  Europe,  in  the 
early  centuries  of  Christianity. 

"Hibernia  Sacra"  and  "Island  of  the  Saints"  are  time-ho- 
noured names,  of  which  our  country  may  well  be  proud ;  but  few 
of  us,  at  present,  know  on  what  her  claims  to  such  distinctions 

*  Of  the  Twenty-one  Lecturer  of  the  present  course,  Six  only  were  delivered  in  1855,  Six  in  the  spring  of  1856, 
and  the  remaining  Nine  in  the  summer  of  the  latter  year.  After  the  Fourth  Lecture  had  been  delivered,  liowever 
(in  March,  1855'),  it  was  tliought  advisable  tliat,  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  Chair  of  Irish  History  and 
Archaiolofry  in  tlie  Catholic  University,  the  subject  of  Christian  Archasology  in  Ireland  should  be  prominently 
introduced;  and  the  Fifth  and  Sixtli  Lectures  actually  delivered  were  accorduigly  those  which  now^  appear  in 
their  proper  place  as  Nos.  XV.  and  XVI.  of  tlio  whole  series.  The  dates  assigned  to  Lectures  V.  to  XII.  (ante) 
have  unfortunately  been  incorrectly  printed,  in  consequ«nce  of  a  mistake  iu  the  list  furnished  by  the  University 
Secretary  to  the  printer  (see  List  of  Errata). 
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rest:  thougli,  as  I  hope  to  show,  abundant  evidences  of  them  lect. xv. 
vet  remain  in  our  all  but  unexplored  manuscript  records,  as  well  „ 

J     .  , .  n  '  1-11  1  111  Nature  of 

as  m  the  numerous  relics  oi  ancient  art  which  have  been  handed  the  existing 
down  to  us,  and  in  the  ruins  of  the  towers,  the  churches,  and  the  tiie^eaii'y'^ 
sculptured  crosses  which  cover  the  land,  all  forming  an  impe-  pcrjoa'fn 
rishable  and  irrefragable  monument  of  the  Christian  faith  of  an-  ^y'nm. 
cient  Erinn. 

In  remains  illustrative  of  her  early  Christian  times,  it  may, 
without  the  least  exaggeration,  be  said  that  Ireland  is  singularly 
rich.  The  faith  and  devotion  of  her  people,  preserved  with 
heroic  constancy  through  ages  of  the  most  crushing  oppression, 
Iiavc  been  the  theme  of  many  an  eloquent  pen.  But,  perhaps, 
in  no  way  have  these  national  virtues  ever  been  more  strikingly 
exhibited  than  in  the  transmission  to  our  own  days  of  the  nume- 
rous sacred  relics  which  we  still  possess,  and  of  which  some  can 
be  traced  to  a  period  coeval  with  the  very  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  the  island. 

The  chief  objects  of  interest  to  the  Christian  archaeologist  in 
Ireland  are  of  two  classes.  One  of  these  comprises  various  very 
ancient  copies  of  the  Gospels,  and  of  some  other  parts  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures.  The  other  includes  a  great  variety  of 
examples  of  ancient  ecclesiastical  art,  especially  works  in  the 
metals,  the  most  beautiful  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  our  great 
national  collection,  the  Musemn  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy ; 
such  as  Shrines,  Bells,  Croziers,  Crosses,  etc.,  etc. 

Adequately  to  illustrate  these  various  rehcs  w^ould  require  in 
itself  an  extensive  course  of  lectures ;  it  is  not  my  intention, 
therefore,  to  do  more  than  present  you  with  some  short  notices 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  them,  in  the  hope  that  a  taste  may  be 
thus  awakened  amongst  the  students  of  this  University  for  the 
cultivation  of  this  branch  of  Irish  archa3ology.  It  is  one  wliich 
wins  from  forcicfn  visitors  to  our  museums  the  most  enthusiastic 
expressions  of  admiration,  but  which  is  not  yet  as  extensively 
appreciated  amongst  ourselves  as  it  deserves  to  be. 

Of  the  ancient  Irish  copies  of  the  sacred  writings,  two  arc  of 
such  extraordinary  antiquity,  and  present  such  a  very  remark- 
able history,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  somewhat  de- 
tailed account  of  them.  These  are,  1°.  that  known  as  the  Domh" 
nach  Aivijid;  a  copy  of  the  four  Gospels,  once,  we  have  just 
reason  to  believe,  the  companion  in  his  hours  of  devotion  of 
our  Patron  Saint,  tlie  Apostle  Saint  Patrick ;  2°.  the  IMS.  called 
the  Cathach^  or  "  Book  of  Battles';  a  MS.  containing  a  copy  of 
the  Psalms,  which  there  is  scarcely  less  ground  for  supposing  to 
have  been  actually  traced  by  the  pen  of  St.  Colum  CilU- 


AlKGIU, 
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LECT.  XV.  The  DoMHNACH  AiRGiD  lias  bccii  well  described  by  my  dear 
ofthe  ^^^  honoured  friend,  Dr.  Petrie,  the  most  accomplished  anti- 

DoMiiNAcii  quarian  whom  Ireland  has  yet  produced,  and  to  whom,  in  so 
eminent  a  manner,  is  due  the  revival  of  the  cultivation  of  Irish 
literature  and  antiquities. 

This  relic,  like  many  others  of  its  kind  which  we  possess,  but 
which  are  of  more  modern  date,  presents  two  separate  subjects 
for  our  consideration, — the  ancient  manuscript  itself,  and  the 
shrine,  casket,  or  box  in  which  it  is  enclosed.  These  latter 
are  in  such  cases  usually  the  works  of  various  hands,  and  of 
diiferent  centuries,  bearing  evidence  of  the  veneration  in  which 
the  precious  relics  contained  in  them  continued  to  be  held  by 
successive  generations,  and  often  containing  inscriptions  in  still 
legible  characters,  recording  the  pious  care  of  the  prince,  the 
noble,  or  the  ecclesiastic,  who  restored  or  repaired  the  orna- 
mental cases  in  which  their  predecessors  had  enshrined  the  MSS. 

The  following  description  of  the  Domhnacli  Airgicl  is  taken 
from  Dr.  Petrie's  communication  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
(Transactions,  Vol.  xviii.)  in  which  collection  the  Domhnach  is 
now  placed. 

"  In  its  present  state",  says  Dr.  Petrie,  "  this  ancient  remain 
appears  to  have  been  equally  designed  as  a  shrine  for  the  pre- 
servation of  relics  and  of  a  book ;  but  the  latter  was  probably 
its  sole  original  use. 

"  Its  form  is  that  of  an  oblong  box,  nine  inches  by  seven,  and 
five  inches  in  height. 

"  This  box  is  composed  of  three  distinct  covers,  of  which  the 
first,  or  inner  one,  is  of  wood, — apparently  yew;  the  second,  or 
middle  one,  of  copper,  plated  with  silver ;  and  the  third,  or 
outer  one,  of  silver,  plated  with  gold. 

"  In  the  comparative  ages  of  these  several  covers,  there  is 
obviously  a  great  difference.  The  first  may  probably  be  co- 
eval with  the  manuscript  which  it  was  intended  to  preserve; 
the  second,  in  the  style  of  its  scroll,  or  interlaced  ornament,  in- 
dicates a  period  between  the  sixth  and  twelfth  centuries ;  while 
the  figures  in  relief,  the  ornaments,  and  the  letters  on  the  third, 
or  outer  cover,  leave  no  doubt  of  its  being  the  work  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

"  This  last,  or  external  cover,  is  of  great  interest,  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  skill  and  taste  in  art  of  its  time  in  Ireland,  and 
also  for  the  highly  finished  representations  of  ancient  costume 
which  it  preserves.  The  ornaments  on  the  top  consist  chiefly  of 
a  large  figure  of  the  Saviour  in  alto  relievo  in  the  centre,  and 
eleven  figures  of  saints  in  hasso  relievo,  on  each  side,  in  four 
oblong  compartments. 
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"  At  the  head  of  the  Saviour  there  is  a  representation  of  the  lect.  xv. 
(love,  or  Holy  Ghost,  enamelled  in  gold;  and  over  this  a  small  ^jj.^,^^ 
square  reliquary,  covered  with  a  crystal,  and  which  probably  domuxach 
contains  a  supposed  piece  of  the  true  cross.  Immediately  over 
this  again  is  a  shield,  on  which  the  implements  of  the  passion 
are  emblazoned  in  blue  and  red  paste ;  and  above  this  there  is 
another  square  reliquary,  similarly  covered  with  crystal,  but  of 
smaller  size.  The  smaller  iigiu-es  in  relief  are,  in  the  first  com- 
partment, the  Irish  saints  Columb,  Brigid,  and  Patrick  ;  in 
the  second,  the  apostles  James,  Peter,  and  Paul ;  in  the  third, 
the  Archangel  Michael,  and  the  Virgin  and  Cliild  ;  and  in  the 
fourth,  a  bishop  presenting  a  cumdach,  or  cover,  to  an  eccle- 
siastic— a  device  which  has  evidently  a  historical  relation  to 
the  reliquary  itself,  and  which  shall  be  noticed  hereafter.  There 
is  a  third  figure  in  this  compartment  wliich  I  am  unable  to 
explain". 

"  The  rim",  continues  Dr.  Petrie,  "  is  ornamented  on  its  two 
external  faces  with  various  grotesque  devices,  executed  with  very 
considerable  skill,  and  the  angles  were  em'iched  with  pearls, 
probably  native,  or  other  precious  jewels.  A  tablet  on  the  rim, 
and  at  the  upper  side,  presents  the  following  inscription  in  the 
monkish  character  used  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies : 

"'JOiiS:  O  KARBRI:  COMORBANUS:  S:  TIGNACII  PMISIT' ; 
or,  thus,  with  the  contractions  lengthened : 

"'JOHANNES  O  KARBRI  COMORBANUS  [successor]  SANCTI 
TIGIIERNACII  PERMISIT'. 

"  Another  inscription,  in  the  same  character,  preserves  the 
name  of  the  artist  by  whom  those  embellishments  on  the  outer 
case  were  executed,  and  is  valuable  as  proving  that  tliis  in- 
teresting specimen  of  ancient  art  was  not  of  foreign  manufactui'e. 
It  will  be  found  on  a  small  mouldinir  over  one  of  the  tablets : 

o 

'"JOIIANES:  0  BARRDAN:  FABRICAVIT'. 

*'  The  front  side  of  the  case  presents  three  convex  paterce, 
ornamented  in  a  very  elegant  style  of  art  with  figures  of  gro- 
tesque animals  and  traceries :  they  are  enamelled  with  a  blue 
paste;  and  have,  in  the  centre  of  each  cup,  an  uncut  crystal, 
covering  relics  like  those  on  the  top.  An  interesting  featiu'e  on 
this  side  is  the  figure  of  a  chief  or  nobleman  on  hoi-seback,  with 
sword  in  hand.  It  exhibits  with  minute  acciu'acy  the  costume 
of  the  nobility  in  Ireland  during  the  fourteenth  century. 

"  The  ornaments  contained  within  the  rim,  on  the  back,  or 
opposite  side,  are  lost,  and  their  place  has  been  supplied  by  the 
recent  repairer  with  figiu'es  which  originally  belonjzed  to  the 
right  and  left  sides". 

21  B 
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"  On  tlie  rlglit  hand  side,  the  upper  compartment  presents  a 
figure  of  St.  Catherine  with  those  of  a  monk  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer  on  the  left,  and  a  boy  incensing  on  the  right :  these 
latter  figures  are  not  in  relief,  but  are  engraved  on  the  field  of 
the  tablet.  The  second,  or  lower  compartment  of  this  side  is 
lost. 

"  On  the  left  hand  side,  the  upper  compartment  presents  the 
figure  of  an  ecclesiastic  seated  on  a  chair  or  throne,  his  left 
hand  holding  a  small  cross,  and  his  right  hand  raised  in  the  act 
of  giving  the  benediction ;  figures  incensing  are  engraved  on  the 
field.  This  principal  figure  probably  represents  St.  Mac  Car- 
thainn,  or  St.  Tighernach.  The  under  compartment  exhibits  a 
figm'e  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  round 
medalHon  or  picture  of  the  Lamb,  and  in  his  right  hand  a 
scroll,  on  which  are  inscribed  the  words,  '  Ecce  Agnus  Dei'.  A 
figure  of  the  daughter  of  Herodias,  with  the  head  of  St.  John 
on  a  salver,  appears  engraved  on  the  field. 

"  The  bottom,  or  back  of  the  case  is  ornamented  with  a  large 
cross,  on  w^hich  there  is  an  inscription  in  the  Gothic  or  black 
letter.  This  inscription  is  of  a  later  age  than  those  already 
noticed,  but  I  am  unable,  from  its  injured  state,  to  decipher  it 
wholly.  It  concludes  with  the  word  '  Cloachar\  the  name  of 
the  see  to  which,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  the  reliquary  ori- 
ginally appertained. 

"  I  now  come  to  the  most  important  portion  of  this  re- 
markable monument  of  antiquity, — the  treasure  for  whose 
honour  and  preservation  so  much  cost  and  labour  were  ex- 
pended. It  is  a  Latin  manuscript  of  the  Gospels ;  but  of  what 
text  or  version  I  am  unable,  in  its  present  state,  to  ofier  an 
opinion,  as  the  membranes  are  so  tenaciously  incorporated  by 
time  that  I  dare  not  venture,  through  fear  of  injuring,  to  se- 
parate them.  These  Gospels  are  separate  from  each  other,  and 
three  of  them  appear  to  be  perfect ;  but  the  fourth,  which  is  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  is  considerably  injured  in  the  beginning, 
and  from  this  two  leaves  have  been  detached,  which  have  en- 
abled us  to  ascertain  the  subject  of,  as  well  as  the  form  of  letter 
used  in,  the  manuscript, — namely,  the  Uncial  or  corrupt  Roman 
character,  popularly  called  Irish,  and  similar  in  appearance  to 
the  very  ancient  manuscripts  of  the  Gospels  preserved  in  the 
library  of  Trinity  College.  That  it  is  of  equal  antiquity  with 
those  manuscripts, — which  are  of  the  sixth  century, — I  have 
little  doubt ;  and  from  evidences  which  I  shall  presently  adduce, 
I  think  it  not  unlikely  to  be  of  an  even  earlier  age, — perhaps 
the  oldest  copy  of  the  Sacred  Word  now  existing. 

"  The  inscriptions  on  the  external  case  leave  no  doubt  that 
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the  Domhnach  belonged  to  the  monastry  of  Clones,  or  see  of  lect.  xv. 
Cloirher.     The  John  O  Karbri,  the  Comharba.  or  succcsssor  of  ^,,, 
St.  Tighcrnach,  recorded  in  one  of  those  inscriptions  as  the  i^omhnach 
person  at  whose  cost,  or  by  whose  permission,  the  outer  orna- 
mental case  was  made,  was,  according  to  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters,  Abbot  of  Clones,  and  died  in  the  year  1353.     He  is 
properly  called  in  that  inscription  Comorbanus,  or  successor  of 
Tighcrnach,  who  was  the  first  Abbot  and  Bishop  of  the  Church 
of  Clones,  to  which  place,  after  the  death  of  St.  Mac  Carthainn 
in  the  year  506,  he  removed  the  see  of  Clogher,  having  erected 
a  new  church  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Apostles  Peter  and 
Paul.     St.  Tighcrnach,  according  to  all  our  ancient  authorities, 
died  in  the  year  548.. 

"  It  appears  from  a  fragment  of  an  ancient  life  of  St.  Mac 
Carthainn,  preserved  by  Colgan,  that  a  remarkable  reliquary  was 
given  by  St.  Patrick  to  that  saint  when  he  placed  him  over  the 
see  of  Clogher".     Thus  far  Dr.  Petrie. 

I  have  myself  referred  to  an  authentic  copy  of  the  Tripartite 
Life  of  the  Saint,  in  Gaedhhc,  in  my  possession,  and  as  every 
particular  relating  to  this  remarkable  reHc  must  be  interesting, 
I  extract  the  passage  in  wliich  its  presentation  to  St.  Mao 
Carthainn  is  related,  of  which  the  following  is  a  literal  transla- 
tion.    [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XCVL] 

"St.  Patrick",  says  this  ancient  author,  *' having  gone  into 
the  territory  of  Ui  Cremhthainn,  founded  many  churches  there. 
As  he  was  on  his  way  from  the  north,  and  coming  to  the  place 
now  called  Clocha)',  [in  the  modern  coimty  of  Tyrone,]  he  was 
carried  over  a  stream  by  his  strong  man  Bishop  Mac  Carthainn^ 
who,  wliilc  bearing  the  saint,  groaned  aloud,  exclaiming  Uch ! 
Uch ! 

"  '  Upon  my  good  word',  said  the  saint,  '  it  was  not  usual  with 
you  to  speak  that  word'. 

"  '  I  am  now  old  and  infirm',  said  Bishop  Mac  Carthainn,  '  and 
all  my  early  companions  on  the  mission  you  have  set  down  in 
their  respective  churches,  while  I  am  still  on  my  travels'. 

"  '  Found  you  a  church  then',  said  the  saint,  '  that  shall  not 
be  too  near  us,  [that  is,  to  his  own  church  of  Armagh,]  for 
laniiliarity,  nor  too  far  from  us  for  intercourse'. 

"  And  the  saint  then  left  Bishop  Mac  Carthainn  there,  at 
Clochar,  and  bestowed  on  him  the  Domhnach  Airgid,  which  had 
been  given  to  him,  [St.  Patrick,]  from  Heaven,  when  he  was  on 
the  sea  coming  to  Erinn\ 

And  now  to  return  to  Dr.  Petrie's  observations :  *'  On  these 
evidences",  he  continues,  "  we  may,  I  think,  ^\ith  tolerable  cer- 
tainty, rest  the  following  conclusions : 
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'*  1.  That  the  Domhnach  is  the  identical  reliquary  given  by 
St.  Patrick  to  St.  Mac  Carthainn. 

"2.  As  the  form  of  the  cumdach  indicates  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  receive  a  book,  and  as  the  relics  are  all  attached  to 
the  outer  and  least  ancient  cover,  it  is  manifest  that  the  use  of 
the  box  as  a  reliquary  was  not  its  original  intention.  The  na- 
tural inference  therefore  is,  that  it  contained  a  manuscript  which 
had  belonged  to  St.  Patrick ;  and  as  a  manuscript  copy  of  the 
Gospels,  apparently  of  that  early  age,  is  found  within  it,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  it  to  be  that  identical  one  for  which 
the  box  was  originally  made,  and  which  the  Irish  apostle  pro- 
bably brought  with  him  on  his  mission  into  this  country.  It  is 
indeed  not  merely  possible,  but  even  probable,  that  the  ex- 
istence of  this  manuscript  was  unknown  to  the  monkish  bio- 
graphers of  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Mac  Carthainn^  who  speak  of 
the  box  as  a  scriniwn  or  reliquary  only.  The  outer  cover  was 
evidently  not  made  to  open;  and  some,  at  least,  of  the  relics 
attached  to  it,  were  not  introduced  into  Ireland  before  the 
twelfth  century.  It  will  be  remembered  also  that  no  supersti- 
tion was  and  is  more  common  in  connection  with  the  ancient 
ciimdachs,  than  the  dread  of  their  being  opened. 

*'  These  conclusions  will,  I  think,  be 
siderably  by  the  facts,  that  the  word  Domhnach,  as  applied 
either  to  a  church,  as  usual,  or  to  a  reliquary,  as  in  this  instance, 
is  only  to  be  found  in  our  histories  in  connection  with  Saint 
Patrick's  time ;  and  that  in  the  latter  sense, — its  application  to 
a  reliquary, — it  only  once  occurs  in  all  our  ancient  authorities, 
namely,  in  the  single  reference  to  the  gift  to  St.  Mac  Carthainn; 
no  other  reliquary  in  Ireland,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
having  ever  been  known  by  that  appellation.  And  it  should 
also  be  observed,  that  all  the  ancient  relics  preserved  in  Ire- 
land, whether  bells,  books,  croziers,  or  other  remains,  have  in- 
variably, and  without  any  single  exception,  been  preserved  and 
venerated  only  as  appertaining  to  the  original  founders  of  the 
churches  to  which  they  belonged. 

"  I  also  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  add,  that,  having 
been  favoured  recently  by  Mr.  Westenra  with  a  loan  of  the 
Domhnach  for  further  examination,  I  requested  my  friend,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Todd,  to  examine  the  detached  membranes  of  the 
manuscript,  and  to  give  me  his  opinion  respecting  the  antiquity 
of  the  version,  and  the  age  of  the  writing,  as  far  as  the  frag- 
ments would  permit  such  opinion  to  be  formed. 

"  I  now  add  his  transcript  of  what  was  legible,  together  with 
his  remarks ;  and  I  am  authorized  by  him  to  state,  that  although 
he  at  first  thought  the  contractions  used  in  the  fragment, — and 
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especially  the  ( ;)  in  the  contraction  usq ; — to  argue  a  later  date  lect.  tv. 
tlian  the  historical  evidences  indicated,  he  has  since  seen  reason  ~~ 
to  eliange  his  opinion.     While  this  sheet  was  passing  through  j^omhsach 
tlic  press,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  reconsidering  the  subject  '^^'"^'^• 
by  a  careful  examination  of  the  valuable  manuscripts  of  the 
Gospels  preserved  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College;  and  he 
now  thinks  that  the  contractions  of  the  Domltnaclt  manuscript 
miixht  have  been  in  use  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  centuries". 

In  these  views  of  Dr.  Petrie  I  entu'cly  concur,  and  I  believe 
that  no  reasonable  doubt  can  exist  that  the  Domlinach  Airgid 
was  actually  sanctified  by  the  hand  of  our  great  Apostle. 

This  national  relic  is  now  in  the  lich  collection  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy ;  and  it  deserves  to  be  stated  that  its  preservation 
in  Ireland  is  due  to  the  liberality  of  the  present  Lord  Rossmore, 
who  purchased  it  from  Mr.  George  Smith  at  a  cost  of  £300,  Mr. 
Smith  having  procured  it  in  the  county  Monaghan.  At  a  sub- 
se((uent  period  Lord  Rossmore  resigned  liis  piu'chase  to  the 
Royal  Libli  Academy. 

Tlie  next  ancient  relic  I  propose  to  notice  is  the  Cathach,  cIth^ch 
the  heir-loom  of  tlie  great  Claim  Co)iaill,  handed  down  from 
Saint   Colum   ClUe  through  the   line   of  the   W Domluiaill^   or 
O'Donnells,  for  a  period  of  1300  years. 

The  Cathach  consists  of  a  highly  ornamented  shrine  or  box, 
enclosing  a  fragment  of  a  copy  of  the  Ptjalms  on  vellum,  con- 
sisting of  fifty-eight  leaves,  written  on  both  sides.  All  the 
leaves  before  that  which  contains  the  31st  Psalm  are  gone ;  but 
tlie  leaves  from  this  to  the  106th  Psalm  still  remain.  The 
writing  is  of  a  very  ancient  character. 

Like  that  of  the  Domhnach  Airgid^  the  shrine  of  the  Cathach 
is  evidently  the  work  of  several  successive  periods.  A  partial 
casing  of  soUd  silver  was  added  so  recently  as  the  year  1723  by 
Colonel  Doinlinall  0' Domhnaill  (or  Donnell  O'Donnell). 

The  liistory  of  this  relic  is  in  all  respects  very  remai'kable. 
The  name  gl\'en  to  it  has  been  a  matter  of  perplexity  to  several ; 
and  Sir  William  Betham,  who  published  an  accoimt  of  it  in  his 
Iriijli  Antupiarian  Researches,  says : 

"  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out  why  it  got  the  name  of 
Caah,  whlcli  is  not  an  Irish  word,  nor  have  tliose  learned  Irish 
scholars  I  have  consulted,  discovered  a  word  from  wliicli  this 
name  has  been  formed,  unless  it  is  a  corruption  of  the  word 
Cas,  a  box". 

How  far  this  conjectiu'e  is  from  the  truth  we  shall  pre- 
sently sec. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  this  interesting  relic  it  will  be  no- 
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LECT.  XV.  cessary  to  state,  that  Saint  Colum  CilU  was  of  tlie  same  race  as 
the  Clann  Domhnaill,  being  great-grandson  of  Conall  Gulban, 
cathach.     son  of  JViall  JVaoi-ghiallach  [Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages],  who 
was  monarch  of  Eiinn  in  a.d.  428. 

The  manner  of  the  transcription  of  this  copy  of  the  Psalms, 
and  the  origin  and  signification  of  the  name  by  which  the  rehc 
is  still  known,  are  so  well  given  in  the  life  of  the  saint  by 
Maghnus  O'Domhnaill,  that  I  may  best  describe  them  by  giving 
you  here  a  pretty  full  abstract,  in  translation,  of  the  passage.  It 
is  interesting  in  another  point  of  view  also,  as  illustrative  of  some 
portions  of  the  life  of  the  saint  but  little  known  to  the  readers 
of  printed  works. 

On  one  occasion  St.  Colum  CilU  paid  a  visit  to  St.  Finnen 
of  Drom  Finn  [in  Ulster] ,  and  while  on  the  visit  he  borrowed 
St.  Finnen's  copy  of  the  Psalms.  Feeling  anxious  to  have  a 
copy  of  the  book,  and  fearing  that  if  he  asked  liberty  to  take 
one  he  might  be  refused,  he  continued  to  remain  in  the  church 
after  all  the  people  left  it  every  day,  and  then  sat  down  and 
made  a  hurried  copy  of  the  book,  but  not  before  he  was  ob- 
served by  one  of  St.  Finnen's  people,  who  reported  it  to  the 
saint,  who  took  no  notice  of  the  matter  until  he  found  the 
copy  had  been  finished,  and  he  then  sent  to  St.  Colum  for  it, 
alleging,  that  as  the  original  was  his,  and  he  had  given  no  per- 
mission to  copy  it,  the  surreptitious  copy  also  was  his  by  right. 
St.  Colum  cms  refused  to  comply  with  the  demand,  but 
offered  to  refer  the  cause  of  dispute  to  the  monarch  of  Erinn, 
Diarmaid  Mac  Ferghusa  Gerrhheoil.  St.  Finnen  agreed  to  this, 
and  both  parties  repaired  to  Tara,  obtained  an  audience  of  the 
king,  and  laid  their  case  before  him.  The  monarch  Diarmaid 
then  gave  the  remarkable  judgment  which  to  this  day  remains 
a  proverb  in  Erinn,  when  he  said,  le  gach  hoin  a  boinin,  that  is, 
*  to  every  cow  belongeth  her  little  cow  (or  calf), — and  in  the 
same  way,  to  every  book  belongeth  its  copy,  and  accordingly', 
said  the  king,  'the  book  that  you  wrote,  O  Colum  Cille,  belongs 
by  right  to  Finnen'.  '  That  is  an  unjust  decision,  O  Diarmaid\ 
said  Colum  Cille,  '  and  I  will  avenge  it  on  you'. 

Now,  at  this  very  time  a  dispute  occurred  between  a  son  of 
the  king  of  Connacht,  who  had  been  a  hostage  to  the  monarch, 
and  the  son  of  the  king's  chief  steward,  on  the  green  of  the 
king's  palace,  while  at  a  game  of  hurling,  during  which  dispute 
the  young  prince  struck  his  antagonist  with  his  hurley,  and  killed 
him.  Seeing  what  he  had  done,  the  young  prince  fled  imme- 
diately for  sanctuary  to  St.  Colum  Cille,  who  was  still  in  the  king's 
presence.  The  king  was  quickly  apprised  of  what  had  happened, 
and  gave  instant  orders  to  have  the  youth  arrested  and  forth- 
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with  put  to  death,  for  having  desecrated  the  precincts  of  the  royal  lect.  xr. 
palace,  against  the  ancient  law  and  usage.     The  prince  was  at  ^^  ^j^^ 
tliis  time  clasped  in  the  arms  of  St.   Colum  Cille,  but  he  was  Cathach. 
torn  fi-om  his  grasp,  carried  beyond  the  prescribed  boundary  of 
the  court,  and  put  to  death.     The  king  knowing  well  that  this 
unusual  insult  to  Colum  Cille  would  greatly  add  to  his  anger, 
ordered  a  guard  to  be  placed  on  him,  and  not  to  allow  him  to 
depart  from  Tara  until  his  excitement  had  become  moderated. 
Nevertheless  Colum  Cille  passed  out  of  the  court  without  the 
king's  leave  and  unperceived  by  any  one,  "  the  justice  of  God 
havinir  thrown  a  veil  of  unrecoiifnition  around  him".     He  was 
soon  missed,  however,  and  a  strong  guard  sent  after  him  to 
bring  him  back. 

Colum  cms,  we  are  then  told,  dispatched  his  attendants  by 
the  usual  route  to  the  north,  but  took  himself  a  path  over  the 
mountains  north  of  Tara;  and  whilst  thus  traversing  the  wild 
mountains  alone,  he  composed  and  sung  that  remarkable  poem 
of  confidence  in  the  protection  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  Father, 
and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  which  a  fine  copy  with 
an  English  translation  has  been  published  in  the  Miscellany  of 
the  Irish  Archaeological  Society.    This  poem  contains  seventeen 
quatrains,  and  begins  thus  [see  original  in  Appendix,  XCVII.]  : 
Alone  am  I  upon  the  mountain. 
O  King  of  Heaven,  prosper  my  way, 
And  then  nothing  need  I  fear. 
More  than  if  guarded  by  six  thousand  men. 

The  authority  from  which  I  quote  then  proceeds  to  say,  that 
God  carried  Saint  Colum  Cille  in  safety  over  the  mountains, 
and  into  his  native  country  of  Tirconnel  [now  Donncgall] . 

Here,  we  are  informed,  he  complained  to  his  powerful 
friends  and  relatives — for  he  was  of  the  race  of  Ti>  Clionaill 
[Tirconncll]  directly,  and  the  men  of  Tir  Eoghain  [Tyrone] 
were  his  cousins.  These  warlike  tribes  immediately  took  up  liis 
cause,  and  marched  with  him  into  a  place  called  Cuil-DreimnS 
[between  Sligo  and  Dromcliff],  where  they  were  joined  by 
Eochaidli  Tirmcliarna,  the  king  of  Connacht,  whose  son  had 
been  so  unmercifully  put  to  death  by  the  monarch  Diarmaid. 
The  monarch  having  been  duly  apprised  of  the  revolt  of  his 
northern  and  western  provinces,  mustered  a  large  force,  marched 
at  their  head  into  Connacht,  and  pitched  his  camp  in  the  vicinity 
of  that  of  his  enemies.  A  battle  ensued  on  the  next  day,  in 
which  the  royal  army  was  routed  with  a  great  loss,  and  the 
monarch  returned  discomfited  to  Tara. 

The  king,  however,  soon  after  made  his  peace  with  St. 
Colum  CilU  and  his  friends :  but  the  saint  himself  did  not  feel 
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LECT.  XV.  easy  in  liis  conscience  for  having  been  the  cause  of  the  blood- 
Qj.  ^j^^  slied  at  the  battle  of  Cuil  DreimnS,  and,  to  relieve  his  conscience, 
Cathach.  he  went  to  confession  to  St.  Molaisi  of  Damh-lnis  [now  '  De- 
venish',  in  Loch  Erne].  St.  Molaisi  then  passed  upon  him  the 
penitential  sentence  to  leave  Erinn  forthwith,  and  never  again 
to  see  its  land.  This  penance  St.  Colum  soon  performed,  by 
sailing  to  the  coast  of  Scotland  with  a  large  company  of  eccle- 
siastics, ecclesiastical  students,  and  others.  They  landed  on  the 
island  of  /,  or  //y,  where  they  established  themselves ;  and  that 
hitherto  obscure  island  soon  became  the  glory  of  the  west  of 
Europe,  under  the  still  venerable  name  of  lona. 

Lastly,  we  are  told  (in  the  same  Life  already  referred  to) 
that  this  book  was  the  Cathach  (or  Book  of  the  Battle)  on 
account  of  which  the  battle  was  fought,  and  that  it  was  the 
chief  relic  of  St.  Colum  Cille  in  Tir  Chonaill;  that  it  was  covered 
with  silver,  and  that  it  was  not  lawful  to  open  it  (the  covering)  ; 
that  if  carried  three  times  to  the  right  around  the  army  of  the 
Cinel  Conaill,  at  going  to  battle,  it  was  certain  they  would  return 
victorious ;  and  that  it  was  upon  the  breast  of  an  hereditary  lay 
successor,  or  of  a  priest  without  mortal  sin  (as  far  as  he  could 
help),  it  was  proper  the  Cathach  should  be  carried  around  that 
army.     [See  same  Appendix.] 

This  sacred  relic  appears  at  all  times  to  have  received  the 
greatest  veneration  from  the  noble  family  of  the  O'Donnells  of 
Donnegall,  who  for  the  last  seven  hundi'ed  years  have  been  the 
most  important  branch  of  the  line  of  the  descendants  of  Conall 
Gulban,  the  remote  ancestor  of  this  and  the  other  great  families 
of  Tirconnell.  This  Conall,  who  was  the  son  of  the  monarch 
Niall  the  Great,  was  converted  by  St.  Patrick.  It  has  been 
stated,  on  the  authority  of  a  tradition  in  the  O'Donnell  family, 
that  at  the  time  of  his  conversion  Conall  had  received  the  saint's 
benediction,  together  with  a  special  mark  of  favour ;  for  that 
the  saint  inscribed  a  cross  with  the  spike  or  heel  of  his  pastoral 
staff  (the  celebrated  Bachall  losa,  or  staff  of  Jesus)  on  his 
shield,  and  recommended  him  to  adopt  the  motto  of  "In  hoc 
signo  vinces",  which  the  O'Donnells  accordingly  retained  down 
to  the  time  of  the  dispersion  of  the  clann  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  This  was  in  fact  the  belief  of  the  O'Donnells  and  old 
families  of  Tir  Chonaill,  from  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century 
down,  at  least.  The  belief  was  first  put  forth  in  a  poem  by 
Eoghan  Ruadh  Mac-an-Bhaird,  who  took  it  from  the  138tli 
chapter  of  Jocelyn's  Life  of  St.  Patrick.  Jocelyn,  however, 
does  not  apply  the  passage  to  Conall  Gulban.  The  Tripartite 
Life  of  the  Saint  applies  it  to  Conall  the  son  of  Amhalgaidh, 
king  of  Connacht,  who  at  the  same  time  received  from  the 
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saint  the  name  of  Conall  Sciath  Bhachall^  or  Conall  of  the  lfct.  xv. 
Crozicr-Shicld.     This  ConaU's  race  is  not  now  known.  ^^^^^ 

This  hook  of  St.  Colum  Cille  must  have  been  encased  in  Cathach. 
an  ornamented  shrine  at  some  early  peiiod ;  but  we  find  that  it 
was  further  cared  for  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  by 
Cathhharr  O'Donnell,  chief  of  Tirconnell,  and  Donnell  O'Raf- 
ferty,  abbot  of  Kells  (in  Meath),  who  was  one  of  the  OTlaffertys 
of  Tirconnell,  and  thus  eligible  to  succeed  his  family  patron- 
saint,  Colum  Cille,  in  any  of  the  many  churches  founded  by  him 
throughout  Erinn,  one  of  wliich  was  the  important  church  of 
Kells.  This  O'llafferty  died  in  the  year  1098 ;  and  CatJMarr 
O'Donnell  died  in  the  year  1106  ;  so  that  the  magnificent  silver- 
gilt  and  stone-set  case,  which  now  surmounts  the  older  cases  of 
this  most  ancient-  and  interesting  relic,  must  have  been  made 
some  time  before  the  year  1098,  in  which  tliis  abbot  of  Kells 
died.  The  authority  for  these  dates  is  found  on  the  shrine  itself, 
in  the  following  words  [see  original  in  Appendix, No.  XCVIIL]  : 

"  A  prayer  lor  Cathbliarr  O'Donnell,  by  whom  [that  is,  by 
whose  desire  and  at  whose  expense]  this  shrine  was  made ;  and 
for  Sitric,  the  son  of  Mac  Aedlia  [Mac  Hugh],  who  made  it; 
and  for  JJomlmall  Ua  Rohhartuiali  [Donnell  O'Raflerty],  the 
Comharha  [or  Successor]  of  Cenannus  [Kells],  by  whom  it  was 
made  [that  is,  at  whose  joint  expense  with  that  of  O'Donnell 
it  was  made]". 

The  last  mark  of  devotion  conferred  on  this  relic  was  a  solid 
silver  rim  or  frame,  into  which  the  original  shrine  fits.  This  rim 
contains  an  inscription,  from  which  it  appears  that  it  was  made 
in  the  year  1723,  by  order  of  Daniel  O'Donnell,  who,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  fought  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  after  which 
lie  retired  to  the  continent.  At  his  death,  or  some  time  pre- 
viously, it  appeal's,  he  deposited  this  important  heirloom  of  his 
ancient  family  in  a  monastery  in  Belgium,  with  a  written  in- 
junction that  it  should  be  kept  until  claimed  by  the  true  repre- 
sentative of  the  house  of  O'Donnell ;  and  here  it  was  discovered 
accidentally  in  or  about  the  year  1816,  by  a  Mrs.  Molyneux,  an 
Irish  lady  who  had  been  travelling  on  the  continent,  and  who, 
upon  her  return  home,  reported  the  circumstance  to  Sir  Neal 
O'Donnell  of  Westport.  This  gentleman  had  asserted  liis  claim 
to  tlie  chieftainslup  of  his  name  and  race,  under  the  authority 
of  the  late  Sir  William  Betham,  Ulster  King-at-arms ;  and  thus 
prepared,  he  apphed  for  the  Cathach,  through  his  brother,  the 
late  Conall  O'Donnell,  then  in  Belgium,  who  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining it  accordingly. 

From  Sir  Neal  O'Donnell,  the  Cathach  descended  to  his  son, 
the  present  Sir  Richard  O'Donnell  of  Newport,  county  Mayo; 
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who  with  characteristic  Hbcrality  has  left  it  for  exhibition  among 

^^ij^^  the  many  congenial  objects   of  Christian,  historical,  and  anti- 

catuacii.     quarian  reverence,  preserved  in  the  Musemn  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy. 

The  i'ragment  of  the  original  "  Book  of  Battles",  contained  in 
this  shrine,  is  of  small  quarto  form,  consisting  of  fifty-eight 
leaves  of  fine  vellum,  written  in  a  small,  uniform,  but  rather 
hurried  hand,  with  some  slight  attempts  at  illumination:  and 
when  we  recollect  that  this  fragment  was  written  about  thirteen 
hundi'ed  years  ago,  by  one  whose  name,  next  to  that  of  our 
great  apostle,  Saint  Patrick,  has  held  the  highest  place  in  the 
memory  of  the  people  of  his  own  as  well  as  of  foreign  countries, 
we  have  reason  indeed  to  admire  and  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
intense  and  tenacious  devotion  which  could,  under  most  un- 
favourable circumstances,  preserve  even  so  much  of  so  ancient 
and  frasfile  a  monument. 


"& 


While  speaking  of  relics  so  remarkable  as  those  of  the 
Domhnach  Airgid  and  the  Cathach,  rendered  sacred  in  our  eyes 
by  the  touch  of  our  national  apostle  and  Saint  Colum  Cille,  I 
cannot  omit  altogether  to  mention  that  I  have  met  with  two 
notices  of  certain  objects,  likewise  said  to  have  been  in  the 
churches  of  these  saints,  and  bearing  their  names,  though  at 
periods  subsequent  to  their  own  time. 

The  precise  nature  of  these  objects  I  am  yet  unable  to  deter- 
mine. But  it  may  not  be  without  use  to  call  attention  to  the 
matter,  as  it  is  possible  that  those  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  ancient  ecclesiastical  remains  in  other  countries,  may  be 
able  to  form  some  opinion  of  the  probable  nature  of  those  to 
which  I  refer.  They  are  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Cuile- 
hadh^  Cuilebaidh,  or  Cuilefadh. 
Of  the  relic  The  very  beautiful  (but  wild  and  fanciful)  legend  in  which 
^uuefadh  ^^  CuiUfadh  of  Saint  Colum  Cille  is  described  is  of  great  an- 
tiquity. Its  language  is  very  ancient  and  difficult,  but  the  whole 
presents  an  excellent  example  of  that  combination  of  highly 
poetic  imagery,  and  deep,  though  simple  piety,  so  common  in 
our  early  GaedhHc  compositions.  Wild  as  this  legend  may  seem, 
I  cannot  myself  doubt  that  it  is  but  the  development  of  some 
record  of  one  of  the  many  voyages  of  our  early  missionaries. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  at  a  very  early  period  the  Christian 
faith  was  carried  by  missionaries  from  our  shores  far  into  the 
regions  of  the  north.  And  it  is  admitted  by  several  writers  that 
books  and  other  remains  of  the  early  Gaedhlic  propagators  of  the 
Gospel  were  found  in  Iceland  in  the  eleventh  century.  Taken 
by  itself,  the  legend  of  the  Cuilefadh  would  be  interesting ;  but 
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as  illustrative  of  these  observations,  and  regarding  it  therefore  as  lect.  xv. 
based  on  fact,  it  must  be  considered  of  real  importance ;  and,  for  ^ 

both  reasons,  I  think  it  will  be  worth  while  to  introduce  an  caik-d  the 
abstract  of  it  here. 

On  the  death  of  the  monarch  Domhnall,  son  of  Aedh,  son  of 
Ainmirc  (a.d.  039),  his  eldest  son,  Donncliadli  (or  Donach), 
became  king  of  the  Cinel  Conaill;  and  his  younger  son,  Fiacha, 
became  king  of  the  Fer  Rois.  Fiaclta  much  oppressed  his  sub- 
jects; and  his  oppression  was  at  length  the  cause  of  his  death 
at  their  hands.  It  is  stated  that  in  the  second  year  of  his 
reign,  he  held  a  meeting  of  his  people  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Boyne,  and  that  during  the  holding  of  that  meeting  a  wild 
deer,  started  by  them,  was  followed  by  the  king's  guards ;  where- 
upon the  men  of  Ross,  enraged  at  such  an  assertion  of  "  prero- 
gative", killed  the  king  himself  with  his  own  weapons.  Fiaclta  s 
brother,  Donnchadh,  came  upon  them  in  revenge ;  but  he  stayed 
his  vengeance  until  he  should  consult  his  Anrnchara  (Hterally, 
"  souVs  friend"),  the  Comhaj'ba  (Successor)  of  Saint  Colum  Cille, 
to  whom  he  sent  a  message  to  lona,  to  ask  his  advice  on  the  case. 
The  Comharba  of  St.  Colum  CilU  sent  over  two  of  his  con- 
fidential clerics,  Snedhgiis  and  Mac  Riaglda^  w4th  his  advice; 
Avhich  was,  that  Donncliadli  should  send  sixty  couples  of  the 
men  and  women  of  Ross,  in  boats,  out  upon  the  sea,  and 
then  leave  them  to  the  judgment  of  God.  The  exiles  were  ac- 
cordingly put  into  small  boats,  launched  upon  the  water,  and 
watched,  so  that  they  should  not  land  again. 

The  priests,  Snedligus  and  Mac  Riaglila,  having  discharged 
their  own  duties,  set  out  upon  their  return  to  lona.  As  they 
were  passing  along  over  the  sea,  they  determined  to  go  of  their 
own  Avill  on  a  wandering  pilgrimage,  and  leave  to  Providence 
the  direction  of  their  coui-se ;  praying,  at  the  same  time,  to  be 
carried  to  wherever  the  sixty  banished  couples  had  found  a 
resting  place.  They  then  ceased  to  work  or  direct  their  boat ; 
and  the  wind  carried  tliem  north-westwards,  into  the  ocean. 

The  legend  then  proceeds  with  a  limciful  account  of  how 
they  were  driven  to  several  wonderful  islands,  some  inhabited, 
and  some  uninhabited.  In  some  they  were  received  with 
friendship,  in  others  with  hostility.  After  being  carried  to 
several  of  these  islands,  however,  the  wind  at  last  blew  them 
to  one,  in  whicli  there  was  an  inunense  tiee,  on  which  were 
perched  a  Hock  of  beautiful  Avhite  birds,  with  a  chief  bird,  hav- 
ing a  golden  head  and  silver  wings.  This  great  bird  related 
to  tliem  the  history  of  the  world,  from  its  beginning ;  the  Birth 
of  Christ,  of  Mary  the  Virgin:  His  Baptism",  Passion,  and  Re- 
suiTcctiou;    as  well  as  His  coming  to   the  judgment.     And, 
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LECT.  XV.  when  the  great  bird  had  concluded,  all  the  rest  lashed  their 
Of  the  relic  ^^^^^  "^^^^^  *^^^^^'  wings,  Until  the  blood  gushed  from  them,  out 
called  the  of  terror  of  the  day  of  iudnfment.  And  the  ffreat  bird  irave 
one  oi  the  leaves  ol  the  loiiage  oi  this  great  tree  to  the  priests ; 
and  this  leaf  was  as  large  as  the  hide  of  a  great  ox ;  and  he 
ordered  them  to  cany  it  away,  and  lay  it  on  Saint  Colum 
Cilles  altar.  "  And  it  is  St.  Colum  Cilles  Cuilefaidh  at  this  day 
in  Cennanas  [or  Kells]". 

"  Sweet  was  the  music  of  these  birds",  continues  the  story, 
"  singing  psalms  and  canticles  in  praise  of  the  Lord,  for  they 
were  the  birds  of  the  plains  of  Heaven ;  and  the  leaves  or  body 
of  the  tree  upon  which  they  were,  never  decay.  And  the 
clerics  left  the  island,  and  were  driven  by  the  wind  to  another 
island ;  and,  as  they  were  approaching  the  land,  they  heard  the 
sweet  voices  of  women  singing;  and  immediately  they  re- 
cognized this  music,  and  said,  '  That  is  the  Sianan  [or  sweet 
plaintive  song]  of  the  Women  of  Erinn':  and,  having  come  to 
land,  they  were  joyfully  received  by  the  women,  who  spoke  to 
them  in  their  own  language,  and  conducted  them  to  the  house 
of  their  chief,  who  told  them  he  was  the  chief  of  the  banished 
men  of  Erinn.     The  clerics  then  returned  safely  home'\ 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  after  every  little  prose  article,  in 
this  curious  piece  on  the  adventures  of  the  clerics,  the  incidents 
arc  summed  up  in  verse ;  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  whole  story  was  originally  written  in  verse.  The  tale  from 
wliich  I  have  abstracted  the  account  is  preserved  in  the  MS. 
H.  2.  16,  Library  of  T. CD.. 

It  is  further  to  be  remarked  that  in  the  short  metrical  sum- 
mary of  this  legend,  there  is  no  mention  that  the  great  leaf,  or 
Cuilefadh^  was  placed  on  the  altar  of  St.  Colum  CilU  at  Kells ;  and 
from  this  circumstance  we  may  fairly  assume  that  the  verse  is 
older  than  the  prose,  and  that  what  was  originally  a  short  nar- 
rative poem  was  at  a  subsequent  period  broken  up  and  interpo- 
lated with  a  prose  commentary.  That  this  was  done  some  time 
after  the  year  1090,  before  which  the  Cuilefadh  was  not  at 
Kells,  will  appear  quite  clear  from  the  following  curious  entry 
in  the  continuation  of  the  Annals  of  Tighernach  at  that  year. 
[See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XCIX.] 

"  1090.  The  sacred  relics  of  St.  Colum  Cille,  namely,  the 
Clog  na  High  [or  Bell  of  the  Kings],  and  the  Cuilehaigh,  and  the 
two  gospels,  were  brought  from  Tirconnell,  and  seven  score 
ounces  of  silver ;  and  it  was  Aengus  C Domhnallain  that  brought 
them  from  the  north". 

It  may  be  asked,  to  what  place  they  were  brought.     This, 
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I  tliink,  is  sufficiently  shown  to  have  been  Kells  by  the  follow-  lect.  xv. 
ing  entry,  which  I  take  from  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^.^ 
at  the  year  1109: —  called  the 

"  Oengus  (/ Domlinaillain^  chief  spiritual  director  and  chief  ^"•'*^" 
elder  of  St.  Colum  Cilles  people,  died  at  Kells". 

His  name,  likewise,  appears  as  a  witness  to  a  charter  of  land, 
in  an  entry  in  the  great  Book  of  Kells,  in  Trinity  College. 

The  Cuilefadh  of  St.  Patrick,  or  of  Armagh,  is  alluded  to  in 
the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  at  the  year  1128,  where  men- 
tion is  made  of  a  young  priest  who  had  been  carrying  it  being 
killed  by  an  assault  of  the  O'Rourkes  of  Brief  ne^  on  the  Comh- 
arba  or  Primate  of  Aiinagh,  when  returning  from  Connacht 
with  his  offerings. 

A  third  Cuilefadh  is  spoken  of  in  connection  with  another 
Saint, — Saint  Eimhin,  from  whom  the  modern  town  of  Monas- 
ter-evan  takes  its  name.  It  is  referred  to  in  a  vellum  MS.  of 
the  year  1463,  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  (43.  6;  p.  17). 
[See  Appendix,  No.  C] 

Such  are  the  only  notices  of  this  unknown  object  that  I  am 
acquainted  with. 

The  Domhnacli  Airgid  and  the  Cathacli  may  be  assigned,  re-  Of  various 
spectively,  to  the  fifth  and  the  sixth  centm-ies ;  and  in  every  point  and  ms.  ^ 
of  view  they  must  be  regarded  as  objects  of  extraordinary  into-  '^^^^^ 
rest  and  gi'cat  archaeological  value.     Several  similar  relics,  but 
of  a  less  considerable  antiquity,  still  exist  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  and  in  the  hands  of  different  owners.     There  are  also 
some  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 

Several  forms  of  shrine  are  to  be  met  with ;  one  of  the  most  usual 
is  in  the  shape  of  a  square,  usually  flat,  box ;  another  resembles 
in  figure  the  outlines  of  a  church,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  beautiful 
bttle  shrine  in  the  possession  of  ]\Ir.  W.  Monsell,  jNI.P.,  now  de- 
posited in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy ;  and  it  is 
to  this  latter  more  especially,  I  bcHeve,  that  the  name  of  Domh- 
nach  applies,  though  the  present  case  of  the  Domhnacli  Airgid, 
as  we  have  seen  from  Dr.  Petrie's  description,  is  a  square  box. 

Of  the  other  enshrined  manuscript  relics  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  I  shall  only  mention  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable. 

"  Dioma  s  Book",  an  illuminated  manuscript  of  the  gospels, 
made  by  a  scribe  of  that  name  (and  made  it  is  said  for  St.  Cro- 
nan  of  Roscrea,  who  died  in  the  besfinninsf  of  the  seventh  ccn- 
tury),  was  preserved  in  that  neighbourhood  till  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century.  This  relic  is  now  in  the  library  of 
Trinity  College,  wliich  also  possesses  another  shrine  and  book, 
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i.KCT.  XV.  tliose  namely  of  St.  Moling  of  Tigh  Moling  [now  St.  Mullins] , 

Of  various      ^^  *^^^  COUntj  CailoW. 

other  shrines      Besidcs   tliesc,    WO  navo    the   slirine  of  St.  MolaisS^  in  the 
reucs.   '       possession  of  Mr.  Charles  Haliday;  another  shrine  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Earl  of  Dunraven ;  and  that  known  as  the  Mio- 
sack,  now  in  the  College  of  St.  Columba,  near  Dublin. 

The  Miosach  was  one  of  the  three  insignia  of  battle  which 
Saint  Cairnech  of  TuiUn  [now  Dulane,  near  Kells,  in  Meath], 
appointed  to  the  Clanna  JVeill,  ^^  i.e.  to  the  clanns  o^  Conall 
and  of  Eoghan^  [the  O'Donnells  and  O'Neills]  ;  the  other  two 
being  the  Cathach  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  and  the 
Cloc  Phatraic  or  Bell  of  St.  Patrick.  [See  Appendix,  No.  CI., 
for  the  whole  passage  from  H.  2.  16.  T.C.D.]  The  word  Mio- 
sach means  literally  "  Monthly",  or,  "  of  Months";  and  the  relic 
was  probably  a  Calendar. 

Dr.  O'Connor,  in  the  Stowe  Catalogue,  describes,  and  gives  a 
plate  of,  a  shrine,  then  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, but  now  amongst  the  inaccessible  treasures  of  Lord  Ash- 
burnham. 

A  shrine  and  manuscript  are  said,  by  the  same  authority, 
to  have  been  discovered  in  Germany  by  Mr.  Grace.  Dr. 
O'Connor  supposes  this  shrine  to  have  been  carried  to  the  Irish 
monastery  of  Batisbon  by  some  of  those  Irish  ecclesiastics  who 
carried  donations  thither  in  1130  from  Torloch  O'Brien,  king 
of  Munster,  as  stated  in  the  "  Chronicon  Ratisbonense",  or 
Chronicle  of  Ratisbon. 

Of  the  an-  Next  to  tliis  class  of  venerable  relics,  we  cannot  pass  without 
quaries,  '  a  noticc,  howcvcr  brief,  the  other  numerous  objects  of  ecclesi- 
croziers,  astical  art  which  have  come  down  to  us,  such  as  Reliquaries, 
Si?rre  ^*^''  -^^-^IS'  Croziers,  Crosses,  etc.,  etc.  Many  of  these  articles  exhibit 
served  to  us.  a  high  degree  of  skill  in  the  workmanship,  great  beauty  of 
design,  and  most  delicate  finish  of  all  the  parts. 

No  descriptions  would  be  adequate  to  convey  to  you  any  idea 
of  these  singularly  beautiful  remains  of  our  ancient  Irish  art. 
But,  fortunately,  description  is  the  less  necessary,  as  in  the  rich 
collection  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  which  is  always  open 
to  the  public,  some  of  the  choicest  specimens  of  these  relics 
may  be  examined  at  leisure  by  all  interested  in  antiquarian 
studies.  And  as  these  remains  are  of  value,  not  only  for  their 
own  intrinsic  excellence,  but  as  throwing  light  on  the  condition 
of  the  arts  in  Ireland  at  remote  and  but  little  known  periods ; 
and  as  they  likewise  often  furnish  valuable  testimony  of  the 
genuineness  of  our  manuscript  records,  which,  in  their  turn, 
may  be  so  effectually  employed  to  illustrate  the  history  and 
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uses  of  several  of  these   objects;  I   trust  that   many  of  my  lect.  xv. 
hearers,  especially  those  who  are  students  of  this  University, 
will  be  constant  visitors  to  that  great  Museum,  which,  indeed,  cient  iieu- 
must  henceforward  be  the  chief  school  for  the  genuine  study  of  jS,*^' 
Irish  ecclesiastical  archaeology,  as  well  as  of  Celtic  antiquities  crosie^'etc. 
in  general.  ^^A^-^d^" 

Many  beautiful  and  ancient  relics,  however,  still  remain  in 
private  hands ;  and  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all  these  is 
the  Bell  of  St.  Patrick  with  its  magnificent  shrine,  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  and  which,  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe,  is  actually  the  Finn  Faidheach^  or  "sweet- 
sounding",  that  was  once  used  by  the  Saint  himself,  and  which 
was  made  for  him  by  Mac  Cecht^  one  of  his  three  smiths. 

Another  Bell,  which  is  also  believed,  and  not  without  reason, 
to  have  belonged  to  St.  Patrick,  is  in  the  choice  and  beauti- 
ful collection  of  Dr.  Petrie.  It  is  in  bronze,  and  not  enshrined. 
Mr.  Cooke  of  Birr,  also,  was  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a  beauti- 
fully enshrined  bell,  known  as  the  Bearnan  Cidcuui,  (or  the 
gapped  bell  of  St.  Culann,)  since  sold  by  him  to  the  British 
Museum.  And  in  the  collection  of  the  same  gentleman  there  is  a 
bronze  bell,  which  he  states  to  have  been  found  in  the  holy  well 
of  Lothra,  in  Ormond,  and  which,  there  is  ground  for  believing, 
is  the  bell  which  Saint  Ruadhan  of  Lotht^a  rang  as  he  made  the 
circuit  of  Tara,  when  he  cursed  that  ancient  residence  of  the 
Irish  monarchs  in  the  sixth  century,  after  which  it  was  deserted. 

Many  other  bells  of  great  interest  and  antiquity  still  exist, 
the  history  of  which  is  scarcely  less  deserving  of  notice ;  but 
time  will  not  allow  me  to  dwell  on  them  here. 

Several  shiincs  and  reliquaries  also  remain.  The  chief  of  them 
are:  that  of  St.  Manchan  of  Liatli  Manchain  in  Westmeath; 
that  of  St.  Maodhogy  which  belonged  to  the  ORuaircs  of 
lyreifne^  but  was  lately  in  the  possession  of  his  Grace  the  Most 
Rev.  Dr.  Slattery,  late  Archbishop  of  Cashel ;  and  the  beautiful 
shrine  of  St.  Caillin^  now,  or  lately,  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Petrie. 

Another  class  of  ancient  reliquaries  is  that  amongst  the  most 
beautiful  of  which  is  the  Lanih  Lachtain,  or  Shrine  of  the  Arm 
of  St.  Lachtain,  in  bronze,  inlaid  with  silver,  and  presenting 
four  exquisite  patterns  of  tracery  inlaid.  This  beautiful  reliquary, 
which  dates  from  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  has,  it  is 
to  be  regretted,  become  lost  to  Ireland,  and  passed  into  English 
hands.  A  somewhat  similar  reliquarv,  but  not  of  the  same  ela- 
borate workmanship,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Down,  the  Ri<Tht  Rev.  Dr.  Denvir. 

Our  collections  of  antiquities  contain  several  beautiful  cro- 
siers, many  of  which  arc  of  a  very  early  period.     Amongst 
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LKCT.  XV.  these  may  be  particularly  noticed  a  fragment  of  tlie  crozier  of 
Of  the  an-  DuiTow,  whicli,  perhaps,  is  tlie  oldest  we  have,  and  which, 
cientueii-  tlicrc  is  rcason  to  believe,  belonged  to  St.  Coliim  Cille  himself, 
lieiis,'^^'  the  founder  of  the  church  of  Durrow ;  it  was  presented  by  him 
Crossesf'etc,  *^  CoHuac,  his  dear  friend  and  successor. 

still  pre-  One  still  older,  and  asserted  to  have  been  brought  into  Ire- 

land by  St.  Patrick,  existed  in  Christ  Church  in  this  city, 
till  the  year  1522,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  an  infuriated  mob. 
This  crozier  was  known  as  the  JBachall  losa,  or  Staff  of  Jesus, 
a  name  accounted  for  by  a  curious  legend  preserved  in  the  Tri- 
partite Life  of  the  Saint.  Under  this  name  it  is  constantly 
referred  to  in  ancient  Irish  writings.  [See  Appendix,  No. 
CII.] 

A  very  ancient  crozier,  said  to  have  belonged  to  St.  Finn- 
hharr  (of  Termonbarry,  in  Connacht), — and  beheved  to  have 
been  made  by  Conlaedh^  the  artificer  of  St.  Brigid  of  Kildare, 
early  in  the  sixth  century, — is  now  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  as  well  as  a  beautiful  crozier  of  about  the 
year  1120,  which,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  belonged  to  Clon- 
macnoise. 

In  the  collection  of  Dr.  Petrie,  so  often  alluded  to  before, 
there  are  some  very  beautiful  examples  of  croziers,  of  exquisite 
workmanship,  and  undoubtedly  of  very  high  antiquity.  There 
is  also  one  in  the  possession  of  the  clergymen  of  Clongowe's 
Wood  College,  which,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  w^as  once 
the  crozier  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  Dublin. 

Passing  over  that  now  at  Lismore  Castle,  and  that  of  St. 
JBlatJwiac,  and  others  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  the  most 
highly-finished  of  all  will  be  found  to  be  that  now  the  property 
of  his  Eminence  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster.  This 
crozier  bears  a  Gaedhhc  inscription,  which  identifies  it  with  the 
Church  of  Kells,  and  assigns  it  to  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century. 

Various  other  objects  of  great  interest, — as  the  Cross  of  Conga 
[Cong] ;  the  Fiacail  Phadraig  (the  Tooth  of  St.  Patrick) ;  the 
Mias  Tighernain  (the  Paten  of  St.  Tighcrnan,  dug,  it  is  said, 
out  of  the  grave  of  that  saint  in  an  island  in  Loch  Conn,  and 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Knox  family,  of  the  county  of 
Mayo), — would  require  observation,  did  our  limits  admit  of  it. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  in  this  notice  of  our  anti- 
quarian remains  I  mean  to  do  more  than  call  attention  to  their 
great  importance,  and  the  aids  which  they  furnish  us  in  so  many 
ways  in  the  study  and  illustration  of  the  manuscript  remains  of 
our  ancient  Gaedhlic  literature,  and  more  especially  of  that  part 
of  it  which  relates  to  early  Christian  times. 


LECTURE  XVI. 


fDoUTcred  March  30,  1855.]* 


Ecclesiastical  MSS.  Of  the  Early  Lives  of  the  Saints  of  Erinn.  Of  the 
Trii)artite  Life  of  St.  Patrick.  Of  the  contents  of  the  Lealhar  Mor  Dana 
Doitjlird,  now  commonly  called  the  Leabhar  Breac. 

We  come  now  to  tKe  ancient  books  and  compositions, — of  which 
we  still  have  so  great  a  number  remaining  in  the  Gaedhlic  lan- 
guage, some  of  them,  indeed,  of  extreme  antiquity, — relating  to 
sacred  and  ecclesiastical  subjects.  Amongst  the  most  important 
of  these  are  the  nmnerous  tracts  known  as  the  Lives  of  tlie 
Saints,  several  Martyrologies  and  Festologies,  and  many  works 
in  prose  and  verse  on  various  sacred  subjects. 

Of  the  curious  and  valuable  historic  tracts,  once  very  nmne- 
rous, called  Lives  of  the  Saints,  we  have  still  left  to  us  a  good 
many.  Of  these,  some  are  written  on  vellum ;  and  some  on 
paper,  copied  from  ancient  vellum  books.  Amongst  those 
written  on  vellum,  we  have  three  lives  of  Saint  Patrick ;  namely, 
one  known  as  the  Tripartite  Life,  in  the  British  IMuseum ;  one 
in  the  MS.  commonly  called  the  Leabhar  J3reac,  but  properly 
the  Leabhar  Mor  Duna  Doighre,  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy ; 
and  a  third  in  the  Book  of  Lismore,  at  Lismore  Castle. 

Ol'  the  Lives  of  St.  Colum  Cille  we  have  also  three  written  on 
vellum,  namely,  one  in  the  same  Leabhar  Mor  Duna  Doighre^ 
in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy ;  one  in  the  Book  of  Lismore ;  and 
O'Donnelfs  great  Life  of  his  Patron  Saint  and  illustrious  rela- 
tive, now  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford. 

Of  St.  Brigid  we  have  two  ancient  Lives  on  vellum ;  namely, 
one  in  the  same  Leabhar  Mor  Duna  Doighre^  in  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  and  one  in  the  Book  of  Lismore ;  there  is  another  on 
pa])er  (about  140  years  old)  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

Of  St.  Senan,  of  Iniscathaigh  (now  called  Scattery  Island,  in 
the  Lower  Shannon),  there  is  a  Life  on  vellum  in  the  Book  of 
Lismore,  and  another  on  paper,  which  is  much  more  copious 
in  incidents,  in  my  own  possession.  This  latter  copy  was  made 
aboul  the  year  1720,  from  an  original  now  I  fear  lost,  by  An- 
drew Mac  Curtin,  a  native  of  the  county  of  Clare,  and  one  of 
tJie  best  Gaedlilic  scholars  then  living. 

*  IScc  note  at  p.  320. 
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LKCT.  XVI.       Of  St.  Finncn,  of  Clonard,  tliere  is  a  Life  on  vellum  in  the 
Of  the  an-     Book  of  Lismorc. 

cient  Lives        Of  St.  Finncliu^  of  BvigohJiann,  in  tlie  county  of  Cork,  tliere 
of  Eriiin.'     is  also  a  Life  on  vellum  in  tlie  Book  of  Lismore 

Of  St.  Ciaran,  of  Clonmacnois,  there  is  a  Life  on  vellum 
in  the  part  of  the  Book  of  Lismore  which  is  now  in  the  city 
of  Cork;  (see  ante,  p.  197). 

Of  St.  Mochua,  of  Balla,  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  there  is  a 
Life  on  vellum  in  the  same  part  of  the  Book  of  Lismore. 

Of  St.  Caillin,  o{  Fidhnacha  (in  the  county  of  Leitrim),  there 
is  a  Life  on  vellum  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

Of  St.  Ceallach,  the  son  of  Eoglian  Bel,  King  of  Con- 
nacht,  we  have  a  Life  on  vellum  in  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy ; 
and  one  in  my  own  possession,  Avhich  I  transcribed  some  years 
ago  from  an  ancient  vellum  manuscript,  the  property  of  James 
Marinus  Kennedy,  Esq.,  Dublin. 

Of  the  Life  of  St.  Moling,  of  Teach  Moling  (now  St.  Mullins, 
in  the  county  of  Carlow),  there  is  a  copy  in  my  own  possession, 
made  by  me  some  years  ago,  also  from  Mr.  Kennedy's  ancient 
vellum  manuscript. 

Of  the  Life  of  St.  Brendan,  of  Clonfert,  there  is  a  copy  on 
vellum  in  the  part  of  the  Book  of  Lismore  which  is  now  in 
Cork. 

We  have  on  paper  in  Dublin,  the  Life  of  St.  Patrick  by  Joce- 
lyn,  of  St.  Brigid  of  Kildare,  and  of  St.  Colum  Cille;  the  Lives 
of  St.  Ciaran  of  Saighir  (in  the  King's  County) ;  St.  Declan 
of  Ardmore  (in  the  county  Waterford);  St.  Finan  oi  Ard-Fi- 
nain  (in  the  county  of  Tipperary) ;  St.  Finan  Cam  of  Cinn 
Eitigli  (in  the  King's  County);  St.  Finnhharr  of  Cork;  St. 
Mochiida  of  Raithin  and  Lismore ;  St.  Maodhog,  or  Mogue,  of 
Fearna  Mhor,  or  Ferns  (in  the  county  of  Wexford)  ;  St.  Caeinh- 
gliin  (or  Kevin)  of  Gleann  da  Locha  (or  Glendaloch)  ;  St.  Mo- 
laise  of  Da7n]iinis  (or  Devinis  in  Loch  Erne) ;  and  of  St. 
Grellan  of  Cill  Chluaine  (in  the  county  of  Galway). 

We  have  in  Dublin, — in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  in  my 
possession, — copies  of  all  the  Lives  enumerated  in  this  list;  and 
there  is  in  the  British  Museum  another  collection  of  Lives  of 
Irish  Saints,  some  on  vellum,  and  some  on  paper. 

There  is  another  fine  collection  of  Lives  of  Irish  Saints  in  the 
Burgundian  Library  at  Brussels,  collected  by  the  venerable 
Ftiar  Michael  O'Clery,  the  chief  of  the  Four  Masters,  about  the 
year  1627.  This  collection  consists  of  39  different  Lives,  among 
which  are  a  few  of  those  that  we  have  here. 

It  is  only  a  few  years  since  these  remarkable  tracts  of  the 
Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints  were  looked  upon  with  distrust  and 
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contempt  both  by  Protestant  and  Catholic  writers  on  Irish  His-  lect.  xvi. 
tory.       Even   Dr.  Laniiran,   a  clear  and   able,   but  often   too 

,     •/  .  .  •      1  •     T    •   1    T-<      1      •      .•      1  TT-   ^  •  Ofthean- 

dogmatic  writer,  in  his  Irish  Ji<cclesiastical  History,  never  misses  cient  uves 
an  opportunity  to  scoff  at  the  venerable  Father  John  Colgan's  ll  trL^'"'* 
credulity  in  giving  to  the  world,  in  liis  Acta  Sanctorum  Hiber- 
nian, a  few  of' these  Lives  in  their  original  simplicity  and  fidelity 
of  detail.  Dr.  Lanigan,  as  it  seems,  would  have  nothing 
published  but  what  might  seem  to  his  own  mind  demonstrably 
consistent  with  probability:  lie  would  publish  no  legends  of 
miracles  and  wonders ;  and  he  would  give  no  view  of  the  social, 
political,  and  religious  state  of  society  obtained  through  the 
medium  of  this  most  valuable  class  of  ancient  Irish  writings. 
Dr.  Lanigan  would  expunge  from  these  tracts  everything  that 
was  repugnant  to  what  he  called  "reason";  thus  assuming  to 
himself  the  very  important  office  of  censor,  and  leaving  the 
world  to  rest  satisfied  with  what  he  decided  to  be  true  history. 

This  mode  of  treating  history  has  been  tried  by  several  wi'iters 
and  in  several  countries.  Ancient  records  have  been  digested, 
the  thread  of  continuous  history  carried  down  from  time  to  time, 
unincuml)ered  by  collateral  details  of  fable,  and  all  fact  clothed 
in  legendary  form  rejected.  These  details,  having  the  brand  of 
"  worthlessness"  and  "  fiction"  stamped  on  them  by  some  great 
authority,  were  deemed  unworthy  of  examination,  and  in  course 
of  time  were  allowed  to  moulder  and  perish;  carrying  with 
them  into  ol)livion,  however,  much  of  the  broad  plain  history 
of  the  ordinary  life  and  acts  of  the  great  body  of  the  world's 
inhabitants,  and  leaving  in  its  place  only  the  limited  picture 
of  the  world's  great  personages  and  rulers. 

Colgan  and  Keating,  both  of  them  Irish  priests,  have  been  Of  the 
unmercifully  dealt  witli  by  our  wu'iters  of  the  last  two  hundi'cd  oVcSn 
years,  on  the  very  unfounded  assumption  that  both  these  truly  »"*!  i^e^ting. 
learned  men  believed  themselves  everything  which  aj)pears  in 
their  writings.  This  can  scarcely  be  called  a  fair  proceeding, 
when  we  remember  that  Keating  never  professed  to  do  more 
than  abstract  witliout  comment  what  he  found  before  him  in 
the  old  books ;  and  that  Colgan  had  not  promised  or  undertaken 
to  give  a  critically  digested  History  of  the  Lives  of  the  Irish 
Saints  at  all.  In  flict  Colgan,  like  Keating,  simply  imdertook 
to  publish  through  the  more  accessible  medium  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, the  ancient  lives  just  as  he  found  them  in  the  Gaedhlic. 
And  it  would  be  more  becoming  those  who  liave  drawn  largelv 
and  ottcn  exclusively,  on  the  writings  of  these  two  eminent 
men,  and  who  will  continue  to  draw  on  them,  to  endeavour  to 
imitate  their  devoted  industry  and  scholarship,  than  to  attempt 
to  clevato  themselves  to  a  higher  position  of  literary  fame  by 
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LKCT.  XVI.  a  display  of  critical  pedantry  and  what  they  suppose  to  be  in- 
dependence of  opinion,  in  scoffing  at  the  presumed  credulity  of 
cient  Lives    tliosc  whosc  labours  liavc  laid  in  modern  times  the  very  ground- 

of  tho  Saints  iCT'ii'i^  •/o 

ofEriim.       wovK  01  Irisli  iiistory. 

But  what,  after  all,  is  the  reason  of  the  very  decided  attempt 
to  throw  discredit  on  the  Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints ;  and  why 
are  they  condemned  as  the  contemptible  and  fabulous  produc- 
tions concocted  in  latter  ages,  that  they  are  often  supposed  to  be  ? 
No  one  who  examines  for  himself  can  doubt  that  many  holy 
men,  at  the  first  preaching  in  Erinn  of  the  glad  tidings  of  sal- 
vation by  Saints  Palladius  and  Patrick,  founded  those  countless 
Christian  churches  whose  sites  and  ruins  mark  so  thickly  the 
surface  of  our  country,  even  to  this  day,  still  bearing,  through 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  time  and  conquest,  the  unchanged  names 
of  their  original  founders. 
Of  St.  Adam-       St.  Adamnan,  an  Irishman,  and  the  tenth  abbot  of  lona  after 
of  St.  ioium  Saint  Coliim  Cille,  the  founder  of  that  great  seat  of  piety  and 
^*"^-  learning,  wrote  a  life,  in  Latin,  of  his  great  predecessor  and 

patron.  St.  Adamnan  died,  according  to  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters,  in  the  year  703.  This  Life,  therefore,  must  have  been 
written  some  time  in  the  seventh  century,  say  in  about  three 
generations  after  the  death  of  Saint  Colum  Cille;  Father  Colgan 
has  published  this  life  in  his  Trias  Thaumaturga,  and  although 
it  is  as  full  of  wonders  as  any  of  the  other  Lives,  yet  it  certainly 
cannot  be  placed  in  a  list  of  lives  written  in  the  latter  ages.^'^j 
Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  the  acknowledged  fact  that  St.  Adam- 
nan wrote  a  life  of  his  relative,  predecessor,  and  patron,  in  three 
generations,  at  most,  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  is  sufficient 
authority  for  the  antiquity  of  the  practice  of  writing  or  compil- 
ing such  works,  at  this,  if  not  at  an  earlier  period.  And  as 
there  were  in  Erinn  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  centuries, 
many  men  as  holy  and  almost  as  distinguished  in  their  lives  as 
St.  Colum  Cille,  and  as  the  churches  they  founded  continued 
to  be  occupied  and  governed  by  men  as  eminent  and  devoted 
as  St.  Adamnan,  there  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  the  very 
ancient  Lives  of  St.  Brigid,  St.  Ciaran  of  Saighir,  St.  Ciaran 
of  Clonmacnois,  St.  Finnbliarr  of  Cork,  St.  Finnen  of  Clonard, 
and  many  others,  were  written  by  their  immediate  successors  in 
their  respective  churches. 

The  idea  of  writing  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  of  Erinn  first  ori- 
ginated, it  would  appear,  with  St.  Fiacc,  the  celebrated  poet, 
who  w^as  converted  by  St.  Patrick,  and  consecrated  the  first 

(46)  This  most  interesting  work  has  been  ably  edited,  since  the  above  Lecture 
was  delivered,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Reeves,  D.D.,  M.R.I.A.,  for  the  Irish  Archaso- 
logical  and  Celtic  Society. 
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Bishop  of  Leinstcr.     His  church  was  at  SleihJitS  (Slettj)  in  the  lect.  xyi. 
present  barony  of  Idrona  and  county  of  Carlow.     This  bishop  ^.^^^^^ 
Fiacc  wrote  a  metrical  life  of  his  great  patron  Patrick,  some  cient  uvm 
time  between  the  years  538  and  558  ;  within  which  period  Diar-  of  Krtn'n*'"  ' 
maid  Mac  Ferghusa  Cerrhlieoil  reigned  as  Monarch  of  Erinn,  in  JJ^  of^gt'" 
whose  time  Tara  was  cursed  and  deserted, — a  fact  alluded  to  as  Patrick.) 
foretold  only  in  this  poem,  and  which  is  itself  an  illustration  of 
the  veracity  of  our  ancient  writers  in  this  respect.     [See  Ap- 
pendix, No.  CHI.] 

We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  the  Tripartite  itself,  that  St. 
Patrick's  life  and  miracles  were  collected  by  no  less  than  six 
different  writers,  not  including  Fiacc  of  SUihhte ;  among 
whom  were  St.  Colum  CilU  who  died  a.d.  592,  and  probably 
the  St.  Ultdn  who  died  a.d.  656.  We  have  it  on  the  authority 
of  the  Liber  Hymnorum  (a  composition,  I  believe,  of  the  tenth 
century  at  least),  that  the  Life  and  Acts  of  St.  Brigid  of  Kil- 
dare  were  collected  and  written  by  St.  Ultdn ^  who  died, 
probably,  as  already  observed,  in  the  year  656. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected,  however,  that  these  curious  naiTa- 
tivcs  of  the  lives  and  acts  of  the  original  founders  of  the  Catho- 
lic Churcli  of  Ireland  shoidd  have  come  down  to  our  time  in 
their  primitive  form,  or  without  occasional  expansions  of  some 
simple  facts  into  fictions ;  but  that  the  miracles  and  wonderful 
works  ascribed  to  the  saints  are  mere  fables,  of  comparatively 
modern  times,  certainly  cannot  be  insisted  on,  since  we  find  the 
same  or  similar  acts  recorded  in  the  oldest  lives  of  St.  Patrick, 
St.  Brigid,  and  others,  as  in  those  which  might  be  called  later 
lives.  The  "Book  of  Armagh",  which  is  generally  believed  to 
be  as  old  as  the  year  807, — but  which,  I  conceive,  is  probably 
older  than  the  year  727, — this  very  ancient  book  contains  an  ex- 
tract from  the  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  which  records 
some  wonderful  miracles  of  the  Saint,  which,  if  not  found  in 
such  ancient  authorities  as  this,  would  be  set  down  by  modern 
writers.  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant,  as  but  silly  inventions 
of  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centimes. 

To  the  truly  philosophical  writer  and  reader  the  Lives  of  our 
Saints  will  present  little  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  necessary 
condition  of  neglected  history  and  biography,  but  much  that  is 
valuable  as  presenting  a  clear,  and  I  doubt  not,  veritable  view  of 
the  act\ial  state  of  society  in  all  the  relations  of  domestic,  political, 
and  religious  life,  in  those  remote  ages  of  our  history ;  and  he  will 
scarcely  feel  called  upon  to  discuss  the  precise  time  at  which  the 
Almighty  withdrew  the  grace  of  miraculous  manifestations  from 
the  chosen  propagators  of  His  divine  law. 

When  foreign  invasion  and  war  had  cooled  down  the  fervid 
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LECT.  XVI.  devotion  of  the  native  chiefs,  and  had  distracted  and  broken  up 
Of  the  a  *^^^  long  established  reciprocity  of  good  offices  between  the 
cient  Lives  Chui'cli  and  the  state,  as  well  as  the  central  executive  controlling 
of  EimnV  ^  power  of  tlic  nation,  the  chief  and  the  noble  began  to  feel  that  the 
lands  which  he  himself  or  his  ancestors  had  offered  to  the  Church 
might  now  with  little  impropriety  be  taken  back  by  him,  to  be 
applied  to  his  own  purposes,  quieting  his  conscience  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  case.  When  such  a  state  of  things  as  this  did 
actually  come  to  pass,  during  and  after  the  Danish  wars,  it  was 
no  wonder  if  the  AircliinnecM  (or  "  Erenachs")  of  these  church 
lands,  who  were  seldom  if  ever  ecclesiastics,  were  induced  to 
take  up  the  lives  and  acts  of  their  patron  saints,  recopy  them 
from  mouldering  tomes,  and  incorporate  with  the  old  text  fabu- 
lous incidents  of  fearful  struggles  between  the  original  patrons 
and  the  neighbouring  chiefs  of  his  day,  in  which  the  latter  were 
always  sure  to  come  off  worst.  I  do  not  say  that  incidents  of 
this  kind  were  not  found  in  the  very  oldest  of  these  lives,  but  I 
am  in  a  position  to  show  that  such  incorporations  were  actually 
made  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  and  even  later  centuries. 

But,  as  to  the  genuineness  and  antiquity  of  many  accounts 
of  real  miracles,  full  evidence  is  furnished  by  several  ancient 
works.  Thus,  the  Tripartite  Life  of  Saint  Patrick  contains  an 
account  of  one  which  we  find  copied  imperfectly  into  the  Book 
of  Armagh.  The  following  is  the  passage  which  relates  this 
curious  incident, — one  which  I  introduce  for  the  purpose  of 
illustration,  as  it  shows  how  even  a  very  old  work  may  be 
corrected  by  one  still  more  ancient.     [See  original  in  Appendix, 

No.CIV.]^ 

"  One  time",  says  the  author  of  the  Tripartite,  ''  that  St. 
Sechnall  [Secundinus] ,  of  Domhnach  Sechnaill  [now  Dun- 
vshaughlin,  in  the  county  of  Meath]  went  to  Armagh,  Patrick 
was  not  there.  He  saw  Patrick's  servants  having  two  chariot 
horses  unyoked.  And  Sechnall  said :  It  were  fitter  to  give  these 
horses  to  Fiacc  the  bishop.  [The  reason  for  sending  the  chariot 
to  Fiacc  was,  according  to  the  Life,  because  he  had  a  painful 
sore  on  his  leg.]  Patrick  arrived  at  these  words,  and  heard 
what  was  said.  Patrick  then  yoked  the  horses  to  the  chariot, 
and  sent  them  forth  without  any  one  to  guide  [or  take  charge 
of]  them ;  and  they  went  straight  to  St.  Mochtas  hermitage  in 
Louth,  where  they  stopped  that  night.  On  the  next  day  they 
came  to  Domlinach  Sechnall  [Dunshaughlin].  They  then  went 
to  cm  Ausaille^  from  that  to  Cill  Monach^  and  from  that  to 
SUihhU  [in  Carlo w],  to  Bishop  Fiacc'\ 

Now  this  legend  is  quite  intelligible  in  the  Tripartite,  but  in 
tlie  Book  of  Armagh  it  is  not  so.    And  the  latter  version,  I  think. 
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it  not  improbable,  was  constructed  on  tbe  former  in  some  such  lect.  xvt. 
manner  as  that  I  have  above  indicated. 


The  Tripai-tite  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  to  which  we  have  so  often  ent  Lives  of 
lade  allusion,  has  been  long  known  to  the  writers  on  Iiish  ec-  p:rinn'""(Tiie 


irtite' 

St. 


clesiastical  history,  through  Father  John  Colgan's  Latin  transla-  Lifp^Jf/ 
tion  of  it  in  his  Trias  Thaumaturga,  published  at  Louvain  in  Patrick.) 
the  year  1G47. 

After  this  publication,  the  original  tract  appears  to  have  been 
lost,  as  no  mention  of  Father  Colgan's,  or  of  any  other  copy  of 
it,  occurs  in  any  book  or  writing  that  I  have  seen  or  heard  of,  nor 
did  1  ever  know  of  any  person  who  saw  it,  or  had  even  heard 
of  its  existence  since  Colgan's  time.  To  those — and  they  were 
many — who  had  faith  in  Colgan's  honesty,  the  total  disappear- 
ance of  this  most  important  tract  became  a  source  of  uneasi- 
ness ;  and  with  others  an  idea  had  at  length  spnmg  up,  though 
I  believe  not  publicly  expressed,  that  it  was  doubtful  whether 
Colgan,  in  his  translation,  had  done  justice  to  the  original,  and 
whether  he  had  not  left  out  many  things  that  might  vitiate  the 
authenticity  of  the  tract,  as  well  as  the  pecvdiar  religious  doc- 
trines expressed  and  implied  in  it.  This  state  of  uncertainty, 
however,  exists  no  longer,  as  an  ancient  copy  of  this  most 
ancient  and  important  tract  has  been  recently  discovered  by 
me  among  the  vast  literary  stores  of  the  British  Museum. 

In  the  month  of  ]\Iay,  1849,  I  was  summoned  over  to  give 
evidence  beibre  the  Public  Library  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  After  having  been  examined  on  two  successive 
days  before  that  body,  I  determined  to  pay  a  short  visit  to  the 
P)ritish  Museum,  which  I  had  never  before  seen ;  and  on  being 
properly  introduced  to  Sir  Frederick  Madden,  that  learned  and 
polite  ofhcer  at  once  gave  me  the  most  free  access  to  the  Mu- 
seum collection  of  Irish  manuscripts.  Among  the  volumes  laid 
before  me,  my  attention  was  at  once  caught  by  a  thin  book  of 
large  quarto  size  in  a  brass  cover,  not  a  shrine,  but  a  mere  cover 
of  the  ordinary  shape  and  construction.  On  examining  this 
cover,  I  found  it  composed  of  two  plates  of  brass,  projecting 
nearly  half  an  inch  over  the  edges  of  the  leaves  at  the  front  and 
ends,  and  connected  at  the  back  by  a  pair  of  hinges,  thus  giving 
the  volume  perfect  freedom  of  opening  on  a  principle  not  much 
put  in  practice  by  ordinary  bookbinders.  The  brass  was  rather 
clean,  and  had  a  modern  appearance.  The  plates  measured 
about  twelve  inches  in  length,  nine  in  breadth,  and  three- 
eighths  in  thickness.  The  front  plate  had  a  plain  cross  etched 
on  it  about  eight  inches  long,  with  arms  in  proportion.  I  im- 
in(\liately  guessed  that  the  book  within  was  not  one  of  any 
insignificant  character,  and  I  hoped  indeed  that  it  might  be 
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some  one  of  tlie  many  ancient  works  wliicli,  I  well  knew,  Kad 
been  long  missing.    Full  of  expectation,  I  opened  the  volume, 


uvcs^df  ^^^  threw  my  eyes  rapidly  over  the  first  page;  from  which, 
tiie  Saints  of  tliouo^li  mucli  soilcd  and  almost  illeo^ible,  I  discovered  at  once 

Lnnn.     (flic    ,  tit  tp  n  a       T-t        '    ^  t-»-  n 

•Tripartite'  that  i  had  comc  vipon  a  iiie  oi  bt.  ii^atrick.  Bemg  well  ac- 
piitd^ckV  quainted  with  all  the  Irish  copies  of  this  Life  known  to  exist 
here  at  home,  I  immediately  found  this  to  be  one  that  was  strange 
to  me,  and  it  at  once  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  a  copy  of  the  long- 
lost  Tripartite.  Under  this  impression,  I  called  for  Colgan's 
Trias  Thaumaturga,  which  having  got,  I  at  once  proceeded 
to  a  comparison ;  and,  although  I  am  but  little  acquainted  with 
the  Latin  language,  I  soon  found  my  expectations  realized,  for 
it  was  unmistakeably  a  fine  old  copy  of  the  Tripartite  Life  of 
St.  Patrick.  The  Tripartite  occupied  originally  twenty  folios  or 
forty  pages  of  this  book ;  but  of  these,  the  second  and  sixth  folios 
were  cut  out  at  some  unknown  time  long  gone  by. 

The  volume,  besides  our  saint's  life,  contains  fragments  of 
two  ancient  historical  tales,  namely,  Fledh  Bricrijin^  or  Brickrin's 
Feast,  and  the  Tain  Bo  Chuailgne,  mentioned  in  a  former  lec- 
ture ;  but  these  tracts  are  written  in  a  different  hand  from  the 
Tripartite,  and  must  have  been  originally  part  or  parts  of  dif- 
ferent books. 

The  following  translation  of  a  notice  at  the  end  of  the  Tri- 
partite gives  the  precise  year  in  which  it  was  transcribed.  [See 
original  in  Appendix,  No.  CV.] 

"  The  annals  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  year  that  this 
life  of  Patrick  was  written,  were  1477;  and  to-morrow  night 
will  be  Lammas  Eve,  and  it  is  in  BaiU  an  Mhoinin  I  am.  It 
was  in  the  honse  of  O  Troightliigli  this  was  written  by  Domhnall 
Albanach  0' Troighthigh,  and  Deo  Gratias  Jesus". 

There  are  so  many  places  in  Ireland  called  by  the  name  of 
Bails  an  MJioimn  (that  is,  the  village  or  place  at  or  of  the 
little  bog),  that  it  would  be  impossible,  with  only  this  mere  ac- 
cident of  the  name,  to  identify  it.  The  C  Troighthighs  were, 
however,  originally  natives  of  the  county  of  Clare,  either  in  or 
near  Corcomroe;  and  they  were  a  clann  of  some  note  at  an 
early  period  in  the  history  of  that  district,  as  appears  from  an 
entry  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  at  the  year  1002 : 

"  Conchohha7%  the  son  of  Maelsechlaiiin,  lord  of  Corcomroe, 
and  Aicher  0'  TroightJiigh,  with  many  others,  were  slain  by  the 
men  of  UmhalV\ 

This  Co7ichohhar,  son  of  MaelsecJilainn,  was  the  founder  of 
the  family  name  of  O'Conor  of  Corcomroe. 

With  the  former  history  of  this  volume  we  are  quite  un- 
acquainted.   We  only  know  that  it  passed  from  us  some  twenty- 
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five  years  ago,  in  the  fine  collection  of  Gaedhlic  MSS.,  f^old  by  lect.  xvi. 
Mr.  James  Hardiman  to  the  Biitisli  Museum;  and  that  it  forms  (^ftheand- 
No.   93,   Etrerton,  in  Mr.  liardiman's   cataWue,  where  it  is  em  uves  of 
set  down  as,  "  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  and  other  legends  and  his-  Lrin'n.  (The 
torical  tracts  on  velluin  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries''.  iJfe'oTst.* 
The  antiquity  of  this  Life,  in  all  its  parts,  may  be  well  under-  I'atnck.) 
stood  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  middle  ages,  it  required  an  in- 
terlined gloss,  by  the  most  learned  masters,  in  order  to  make  it 
intelligible  to  their  pupils  and  to  other  less  learned  readers.     I 
have   myself  fortunately  recovered  an   ancient  copy  of  those 
glossed  passages  (in  MS.  H.  3.  18.  T.CD.),  by  which  I  am 
enabled  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  antiquity  of  the  text,  which 
it  has  not  perhaps  fallen  to  the  lot  of  other  Gaedhlic  scholars  to 
do.     The   antiquity   of  the   tract  may  be   also   inferred  from 
Michael   O'Clcry's   introduction    to    his    Glossary    of  obsolete 
Gaedhlic  words,   pubhshed  in  Louvain  in  the  year  1643,  in 
which  he  classes  the  old  Life  of  St.  Patrick  with  several  other 
ancient  tracts  which  required  explanations ;  explanations  which 
it  had  received  from  various  eminent  scholars,  even  down  to  his 
own  time:  indeed  any  one  intimately  conversant  with  ancient 
Gaedlilic  writings  will  perceive  at  once  that  this  tract  is  one  of 
great  antiquity.    This  Life  is  written  with  frequent  alternations 
of  Gaedhlic  and  Latin  sentences,  the  latter  sometimes  explained 
by  the  former ;  but,  generally,  the  narration  continues  on  through 
both. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  short  sketch  of  St. 
Patrick's  life,  written  into  the  Book  of  Annagh,  was  taken 
from  this  tract,  for  some  reason  that  we  cannot  now  discover; 
and  there  can  be,  I  think,  as  little  doubt  that  the  annotations  of 
Tirechan  on  St.  Patrick's  Life,  found,  in  Latin,  in  the  same 
Book  of  Armagh  (and  which  Tirechan  says,  he  obtained  from 
the  books  and  ii'om  the  lips  of  his  predecessor,  St.  Ultan,  whose 
disciple  he  was,  and  who  died,  probably,  a.d.  (joij), — there  can 
be  little  doubt,  I  say,  that  these  notes  were  taken,  so  far,  from 
St.  Ultan's  written  Life  of  our  apostle,  as  well  as  from  his  verbal 
account  of  some  information  obtained  or  remembered  bv  him 
after  the  compilation,  as  it  is  mentioned  in  the  present  tract,  of 
oiu-  saint's  life  and  acts.     [See  Appendix,  No.  CVL] 

I  have  said  that  I  do  not  know  of  the  existence,  at  present, 
of  any  other  copy  of  the  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  besides 
that  which  I  had  thus  myself  the  good  fortune  to  identity  in  the 
British  ^luscum ;  but,  in  Colgan's  time,  there  were  three  copies 
of  this  hfe,  "  the  author  of  which",  says  Colgan,  '*  as  it  would 
appear,  was  St.  Eimhin,  or  Evin" — [Colgan,  vol.  ii.  p.  169]. 
I  shall  here  quote  what  he  says  of  those  MSS. 
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LECT.  XVI.  "  We  give  tills  life",  says  Colgan,  *'  from  tliree  very  ancient 
Of  the  and  ^^^^^l^^ic  MSS.,  Collated  witli  each  other,  and  divided  by  its 
ent  Lives  of  author  into  three  parts,  with  a  triple  preface,  one  prefixed  to 
Eihin'!'"(Tiie  each ;  concerning  the  fidelity,  the  authority,  and  the  integrity, 
!^i '^Tcf°'  as  well  as  the  author,  of  which  we  shall  inform  the  reader  in 
Patrick.)      tlic  loUowmg  obscrvations ; 

"  The  first  thing  that  is  to  be  observed  is,  that  it  has  been 
written  by  its  first  author,  and  in  the  aforesaid  manuscript,  partly 
in  Latin,  partly  in  Gaedhlic,  and  this  in  very  ancient  language, 
almost  impenetrable,  by  reason  of  its  very  great  antiquity ;  ex- 
hibiting, not  only  in  the  same  chapter,  but  also  in  the  same  fine, 
alternate  phrases,  now  in  the  Latin,  now  in  the  Gaedhlic  tongue. 
"In  the  second  place,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  this  life,  on  ac- 
count of  the  very  great  antiquity  of  its  style,  which  was  held  in 
much  regard,  used  to  be  read  in  the  schools  of  our  antiquarians 
in  the  presence  of  their  pupils,  being  elucidated  and  expounded 
by  the  glosses  of  the  masters,  and  by  interpretations  and  obser- 
vations of  the  more  abstruse  words ;  so  that,  hence,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  some  words  (which  certainly  did  happen) 
from  these  glosses  and  observations  gradually  crept  into  the 
text,  and  thus  brought  a  certain  colour  of  newness  into  this  most 
ancient  and  faithful  author;  some  things  being  turned  from 
Latin  into  Gaedhlic,  some  abbreviated  by  the  scribes,  and  some 
altogether  omitted".  ******* 

"  Fourthly",  he  says,  "  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  of  the  three 
manuscripts  above  mentioned,  the  first  and  chief  is  from  very 
ancient  vellums  of  the  O'Clerys,  antiquarians  in  Ulster;  the 
second,  from  the  O'Deorans  in  Leinster ;  the  third,  taken  from 
I  know  not  what  codex :  and  that  they  differ  from  each  other  in 
some  respects ;  one  relating  more  diffusely  what  is  more  close 
in  the  others ;  and  one  relating  in  Latin  what  in  the  others 
was  told  in  Gaedhlic ;  but  we  have  followed  the  authority  of  that 
which  relates  the  occurrences  more  diffusely  and  in  Latin". 

Colgan  then  proceeds  to  consider  the  question  of  the  author- 
ship of  this  Life  of  the  Saint. 

He  considers  it  as  certain  that  the  author  was  by  birth  a  native 
of  Erinn,  and  by  profession  a  monk  or  priest.  That  he  was  a  native 
of  Erinn  he  considers  proved  by  his  exact  and  singular  skill  not 
only  in  the  native  tongue,  but  also  in  the  proper  names  of  men, 
places,  families,  and  territories.  He  believes  that  the  author  flour- 
ished before  the  end,  or  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century, 
and  that  he  was  St.  Eimhin  (Evin),  who,  Jocelinus  (cap.  186) 
says,  wrote  the  acts  of  St.  Patrick,  partly  in  the  Latin,  partly  in 
the  Gaedhlic  tongue.  As  to  the  age  or  time  in  which  the  writer 
flourished,  Colgan  draws  several  very  ingenious  arguments  from 
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tKc  internal  evidences  in  the  work  itself.    The  chief  of  tlicse  rest  lect.  xvt. 
on  passages  in  wliicli  it  is  implied  that,  at. the  period  in  which  they  ^^^^^  ^^^._ 
were  written,  certain  individuals,  the  dates  of  whose  deaths  we  ent  l^jcs  of  ^ 
can  refer  with  tolerable  certainty  to  some  time  in  the  sixth  cen-  EHnn.   (The 
tury,  were  then  living.     Thus  we  find  the  follo^ving: — "  There  ufl}'iTst^ 
is  m  that  place  a  town  called  Brettan,  wliere  Loarn  is  [est]  i'atrick.; 
Bishop".     Again: — "Patrick  came  to  the  Church  of  Donoch- 
more,  where  Munca  is  Bishop".     In  another  place  he  says : — 
*'  But  this  son  of  Milco  is  Bishop  Guasactus,  who  is  to-day  [ho- 
die]  at  Granard  in  the  territory  of  Carbry".     Again,  speaking 
of  St.  Fiacc,  he  observes:  "  But  no  one  of  them  rose  up  to  the 
servant  of  God,  except  Duhhthctch  OLugair,  arch-poet  of  the 
kino-  and  kingdom ;  and  one  young  man  of  his  disciples,  who 
is  to-day  [hodie]  in  the  church  of  Sleiblde'  [Sletty.] 

As  far  as  internal  evidence  can  go,  these  passages,  suppos- 
ino"  them  to  be  genuine,  which  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt,  cer- 
tainly seem  to  imply  that  the  writer  lived  in  the  times  of  which 
he  speaks.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  this  mode  of 
speaking  in  the  present  tense,  used  by  distinguished  ecclesiastics 
of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  continued  to  be  used  in  the  eighth 
and  ninth,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  notes  upon  the  Festology  of 
Aengus  Ceile  Dc^  though  that  work  itself  was  written  but  shortly 
before  the  year  798. 

For  myself,  I  can  see  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  any  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  the  acts  of  so  remarkable  a  personage  as 
St.  Patrick  were  committed  to  writing,  and  that  probably  by 
more  than  one  person,  during  his  own  lifetime,  and  by  several 
hands  in  the  peiiods  immediately  subsequent  to  it.  And 
when  a  work  narrating  the  acts  of  the  saint's  life  is  handed 
down  to  our  times,  accompanied  by  a  very  ancient  tradition, 
and  also  by  written  testimony  of  its  authenticity  from  a 
very  remote  period,  I  cannot  see  how  we  are  warranted  in 
rejecting  it  as  spurious,  or  in  presuming  that,  at  least,  the 
basis  or  framework  of  the  narrative  is  other  than  what  it 
purports  to  be. 

Colgan,  in  summing  up  his  evidence  about  tlie  Tripartite, 
quotes  the  passage  from  Jocclinus,  in  which  that  writer  savs, 
that  St.  Eimhin  (Evin)  wrote  a  life  of  St.  Patrick,  partly  in 
Latin,  partly  in  Gaedhlic,  and  distinguishes  this  life  from  those 
by  Saints  Benignus,  I\[el,  Luman,  and  Patrick  Junior.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that,  at  the  time  in  which  Jocelyn  wrote — 
namely,  the  year  1185,  it  was  believed  that  a  life  of  St.  Patrick 
then  existed,  which  had  been  written  by  St.  Eimldn  (Evin). 
Colgan  says  that  he  believes  the  copies  wliich  he  used  were 
essentially  the  same  as  that  seen  by  Jocelyn. 
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LECT.  XVI.       As  to  tlie  objections  wliicli  may  be  urged  that  St.  Eimhin 

Of  the  anci-  ^^^^^  ^^*  ^^  t]ie  autlior  of  the  Tripartite,  on  tbe  ground  that 

ent  Lives  of  there  are  cited  in  it,  as  the  writers  of  St.  Patrick's  miracles,  the 

Erinn.   (The  namcs  of  St.  Colum  CillS,  St.  Ultan,  St.  Aileran  or  Eleran  the 

Life^o"st.^    Wise,  St.  Adamnan,  St.  Ciaran  of  Belach  Duin,  St.  Cohnan,  and 

Patrick.)       others,  who  lived  after  the  time  of  Eimhin  (Kvin),  while  St. 

Eimhin  himself  is  not  mentioned  at  all,  he  offers  a  very  obvious 

explanation — that  the  passages  in  which  they  are  mentioned 

are  interpolations. 

It  is  only  natural  to  suppose  that  additions  were  made,  at 
various  times,  by  the  different  scribes,  or,  as  we  may  call  them, 
editors,  through  whose  hands  the  original  passed;  or  that  the 
assertion  has  reference  to  lives  compiled  by  those  writers  after 
St.  EimJiin^  each  absorbing  in  his  own  edition  all  that  had 
been  written  by  his  predecessor,  (such  indeed  the  Tripartite  in 
its  present  form  appears  to  be) ;  or,  possibly,  St.  Eimhin  s  Life 
had  not  been  accessible  to  the  compiler. 

As  far  as  my  judgment  and  my  acquaintance  with  the  idiom 
of  the  ancient  Gaedhlic  language  will  bear  me,  I  would  agree  in 
Father  Colgan's  deductions  from  the  text  of  the  Tripartite ;  but 
I  cannot  get  over  the  fact  that  compilers  of  the  seventh  century 
are  mentioned  in  the  tract  itself.  It  is  curious,  however,  that 
John  O'Connell,  of  Kerry,  who  wrote  a  long  poem  on  the 
History  of  Ireland  about  the  year  1650,  refers  to  "  St.  Eimhin  s 
Life  of  St.  Patrick",  and  thus  supplies  us  with  an  additional 
authority  in  favour  of  Colgan's  opinion. 

The  first  of  the  three  parts  gives  an  account  of  St.  Patrick's 
parentage,  captivity,  education,  arrival  in  Erinn,  and  mission 
to  his  former  master  in  Ulster,  his  return  to  Tara,  and  conflict 
with  king  Eaeghaires  Druids,  etc. ;  and  the  part  ends  with 
those  remarkable  words,  as  if  the  author  had  preached  as  well 
as  written  the  tract:  "  The  miracles  will  be  only  related  so  far 
this  day".     [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CVIL] 

The  second  part  describes  the  saint's  journey  into  Connacht, 
and  his  return  by  Ulster,  north  and  east,  after  an  absence  of 
seven  years ;  and  it  ends  with  the  same  words  as  the  first :  "  The 
miracles  will  be  only  related  so  far  this  day". 

The  third  part  describes  the  saint's  mission  and  travels  into 
Leinster  and  Munster,  with  his  return  and  death  at  Armagh. 
[See  observations  on  the  opening  passage  of  this  third  part,  in 
Appendix,  No.  CVIII.] 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Father  Colgan  did  not  live  to 
publish  his  Life  of  St  Eimhin^  the  reputed  author  of  the  Tri- 
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partite  Life  of  St.  Patrick ;  liowcvcr,  as  he  lias  fortunately  given  lect.  xvi. 
us  his  festival,  the  22n(l  of  December,  we  are  able  to  identify  Qftheand- 
him  and  establish  his  period.  ^nt  L^jcs^of ^ 

In  the  Festology  of  Aengus  Ceile  De  (or  the  Culdee),  we  Ednn.'"(Ti?e 
find  that  writer,  at  the  22nd  of  December,  beseeching  the  in-  1™^;*/"^^*' 
tcrcession  of  St.  Eimhin,  "the  white"  or  "  fair",  from  the  banks  I'atrkk.) 
of  the  river  Barrow.  Now,  the  saint  Eimldn  from  the  brink 
of  the  river  Ban-ow,  was  Eimldn^  the  founder  of  the  original 
church  or  monastery  of  Mainister  Eimhin  [now  Anglicized 
Monasterevan],  on  the  brink  of  the  Barrow,  in  the  Queen's 
County.  This  St.  Eimhin  was  a  Munsterman,  and  one  of  the 
four  saintly  sons  o£Eoghan,  son  o^ Murchadh,  son  of  Muii^edhach, 
son  of  IHarmaid,  son  of  Eof/han,  son  of  Ailill  Flann  Beg,  son 
of  Fiacha  Muillethan,  son  of  Eoghan  3I6r,  son  of  Oilioll  Oluim^ 
king  of  Munster,  who  died  a.d.  234.  Eimldn  was  thus  the 
ninth  in  generation  from  Oilioll  Oluim,  which,  by  allowing 
thirty  years  to  a  generation,  will  make  270  years.  This,  added 
to  the  year  234,  in  which  Ailill  died,  will  bring  us  down  to  the 
year  504,  in  which  year,  then,  this  St.  Eimhin  was  probably 
living ;  so  that  he  had,  very  probably,  seen  and  conversed  with 
St.  Patrick,  who  had  died  only  eleven  years  before  this  time, 
or  in  41)3. 

Admitting,  however,  that  the  Tripartite  Life  of  our  saint  was 
compiled  by  St.  Eimldn,  it  must  be  evident  to  any  one  that  he 
could  not  have  had  full  personal  cognizance  of  all  the  incidents 
in  the  saint's  career  which  are  introduced  into  the  work.  He 
must  have  had  the  assistance  of  persons  wdio  had  attended 
l\itrick  in  his  various  missionary  travels.  And  his  dividing  the 
work  into  three  parts,  each  beginning  with  an  appropriate  in- 
troduction, and  apparently  read  at  fixed  periods, — all  this  would 
seem  to  show  that,  whoever  the  writer  was,  the  life  was  written 
and  collated  at  intervals  of  a  year  or  periods  of  greater  length. 

There  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that  the  lives  said  to  have 
been  written  by  Colum  Cille,  Ultan,  Adamnan,  and  others, 
were  primarily  drawn  from  this  compilation,  and  expanded  by 
the  addition  or  incorporation  of  local  information,  which  escaped 
the  original  collector  or  compiler. 

In  our  present  limits  we  cannot  go  farther  into  the  considera- 
tion of  this  very  ancient  and  important  branch  of  religious  and 
ecclesiastical  Gaedhlic  literature,  which  we  have  comprised  under 
the  general  name  of  Lives  of  the  Saints  of  Erinn.  The  most  re- 
markable of  them  is,  without  doubt,  the  Tripartite  life  of  our 
^reat  apostle,  whose  antiquity  and  authority  we  have  been  just 
discussing.  But  many  others  of  great  interest,  and  also  bearing 
evidences  of  great  antiquity,  remain  for  consideration  at  a  fu- 
ture occasion. 
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LECT.  XVI.       Wc  now  turn  to  anotlicr  class  of  religious  compositions  in  tlie 
Gaedhlic  language ;  and  of  these  the  chief  collection  is  to  be 


M6r  Dana 
Doighri, 
called  the 
J.eabhar 
Breac, 


tents  of  the    fouud  lu  tlic  ffrcat  volume  commonly  knowa  by  the  name  of 
the  J^eabliar  Jjreac. 

We  have  in  the  course  of  these  lectures  often  had  occasion 
to  refer  to  an  ancient  Gaedhlic  MS.,  generally  called  Leahliar 
Breac,  or  Speckled  Book,  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy;  and  as  it  is  in  itself  a  composition 
of  great  interest  and  importance,  and  as  we  shall  often  have 
occasion  to  refer  to  it  in  future  lectures,  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
brief  general  notice  of  it  will  be  appropriate  here. 

The  proper  name  of  this  book  is  Leahhar  M6r  Duna  DoighrS, 
or  the  great  book  of  Dim  Doighre. 

Dim  Doighre  was  the  name  of  a  place  on  the  Galway  side  of 
the  river  Shannon,  some  distance  below  the  present  town  of 
Athlone,  where  the  great  literary  family  of  the  Mac  ^gans 
had,  from  time  immemorial,  kept  schools  of  law,  poetry,  and 
literature.  This  book  appears  to  have  been  written  by  some 
member  of  that  learned  family  about  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  It  is  not  a  transcript  of  any  one  book,  but,  as  will  be 
seen,  a  compilation  from  various  ancient  books,  preserved  chiefly 
in  the  churches  and  monasteries  of  Connacht,  Munster,  and 
Leinster ;  such  as  Mainister  ua  g-Cormaic  (or  Abbey  Gormacan, 
in  the  county  Galway) ;  Leacaoin,  in  Lower  Ormond ;  Cluain 
Sosta  (Clonsost)  in  the  Queen's  County ;  Clonmacnois,  etc. 

The  volume  is  written  in  a  most  beautiful  style  of  penman- 
ship, on  fine  large  folio  vellum.  The  contents  are  all,  with  one 
exception,  of  a  religious  character,  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  in  the 
purest  style  of  Gaedhlic.  Many  of  the  tracts  are  translations 
and  narratives  from  the  Latin.  Among  these  are  found  a  Scrip- 
ture narrative  from  the  Creation  to  Solomon;  the  birth,  life, 
passion,  and  resurrection  of  our  Lord ;  and  the  lives,  and  man- 
ner of  death  of  several  of  the  apostles ;  various  versions  of  the 
finding  of  the  Cross,  etc.  There  are  besides  these  several  pieces 
ancient  sermons  or  homilies  for  certain  days  and  periods  of  the 
year — such  as,  sermons  for  Lent,  Palm  Sunday,  Easter  Sunday, 
Pentecost,  on  the  institution  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  and  others  of 
a  similar  kind.  In  these  sermons  the  Scripture  text  is  always 
given  in  Latin,  and  then  freely  and  copiously  expounded  and 
commented  on  in  pure  Gaedhlic;  and  in  the  course  of  these 
expositions  various  commentators  are  often  mentioned  and 
quoted.  Besides  these  sermons,  there  are  many  small  tracts  on 
moral  subjects,  illustrative  of  the  divine  teachings  of  our  Lord. 
St.  SechnalVs  Hymn,  in  praise  of  his  uncle  St.  Patrick,  is  also 
to  be  found  there :  as  well  as  the  celebrated  Altus  of  St.  Colum 
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Cill(^;  a  Lorica  by  Gildas    (who  is  believed  to  have  been  a  lect.  xti. 
Saxon  saint) ;  etc.,  etc.       ^  ^  ^         ^      ofti.econ- 

Amon<r  the  original  Irish  tracts  in  the  Leahhar  Mor  Duna  tent«ofthe 
Doi(/hr(i,  are  found  Pedigrees  of  the  Irish  Saints,  compiled  it  is  ilUr  uHna 
beHeved  by  Aengus  CnUBe^  at  the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  ^'^IxIax\\q 
as  well  as  his  celebrated   Litany  of  the  Irish   Saints ;  ancient  ^^"^'^'*'' 
absti'ucts  of  the  Lives  of  Saints  Patrick,  Colurn  CilU',  ami  Brigid 
of  Klldare ;  a  curious  historical  legend  of  Cathal  Mac  Finfjhuine^ 
king  of  Munster  in  the  eighth  century,  of  Mac  Comjlinne^  the 
poet,  and  of  the  abbot  of  St.  Finnbarr's  monastery  at  Cork  ;  the 
Miii-tyrology  o^ Aengus  CeiUDe,  wiitten  chiefly  at  TamJdacht  (or 
Tallacht,  in  the  county  of  DubHn),  before  the  year  798  ;  ancient 
copies  and  expositions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments ;  ancient  rules  of  discipline  of  the  religious  order  of 
tlie  Ceil'idlie  Z>c',  vulgarly  called  Culdees ;  ancient  Litanies  and 
Liturgies,  monastic  Rules,  Canons,  sacred  Loricas,  and  countless 
other  articles  of  the  same  tendency, — among  them  an  ancient 
rule  and  law  for  the  obsen'ance  of  Sunday,  or  the  Lord's  da3^ 
The  Leahhar  M6r  Duna  Doighre  contains  also  a  Life  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  remarkable  as  being  copied  from  the  ancient 
Book  of  the  celebrated  St.  Berchdn  of  Clua'ui  Sosta  (or  Clon- 
sost),  wlio  flourished  so  early  as  in  the  seventh  century. 

But  to  enter  into  more  minute  details  of  the  contents  of  this 
curious  and  important  volume,  would  carry  me  beyond  my  pre- 
sent purpose,  nor,  indeed,  I  may  add,  is  it  competent  for  a  lay- 
man to  deal  with  them  in  any  but  a  very  general  manner. 
Compiled,  as  it  was,  from  many  and  most  ancient  sources,  the 
BeahJiai'  Mor  Dana  Doighre  is  tlie  most  important  repertory  of 
oiu-  ancient  ecclesiastical  and  theolo^^ical  writini^s  in  existence ; 
but  it  IS  not  by  any  means  our  only  resource  for  vai'ied  and 
vahialjle  information  on  these  subjects. 

liesldes  tlie  Martyrology  of  Aengus,  contained  in  this  volume, 
we  have  the  INLirtyrologies  of  jMaiianus  Gorman ;  the  Martyr- 
ology  of  Tamhlacht  (or  TaUaclit) ;  the  Martyrology  of  Cathal 
MacGuire,  now  at  St.  Isidore's  in  Rome ;  and  the  Slartyrology 
of  Doniiegall,  compiled  by  the  Four  Masters. 

Some  of  my  young  friends,  for  whose  special  instruction  in  or  the  study 
these  matters  I  am  lionoured  with  a  chair  in  this  University,  may  gnf^- M^arfxT- 
hcre  ask,  what  is  the  use  or  beneiit  of  examining  and  studying  oiopies;  and 
these  ancient  tracts,  which  we  call  ALirtyrologies?     This  is  asias"car*" 
question  which  may  be  answered  in  a  iew  words.      Passing  oaSuliic.''^ 
over  altogother  for  a  moment  the  value  of  such  studies  in  a 
religiouy  point  of  view,  we  shall  take  them  at  their  mere  auti- 
quiuian  or  their  purely  historical  value. 

23 
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Gaedhlic. 


LECT.  XVI.      And  we  may  positively  aiTirm,  that  it  is  totally  impossible  to 
^^  ,^    ,  ,   know,  to  understand,  or  to  Avritc,  cither  the  civil  or  ecclesiastical 

Of  the  study      ... 

oftheanci-  history  of  Eiinn,  Avithout  a  deep  and  thoiough  acquaintance 
oiogics'"and"  witli  thosc  yct  vinpuLlishcd  and  unexplored  documents.  This 
siasucar^*^"  ^^  ^^^^  ^"^  acknowledged  by  several  writers  and  historic  inves- 
Mss.  inthe  tiffators  of  our  day.  So  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  assertinir, 
that  until  these  national  remanis  arc  thoroui>lily  examined  by 
competent  and  well-qualilied  persons,  we  shall  have  no  civil  or 
ecclesiastical  history  of  our  country  w^orlhy  of  the  name.  But 
even  as  a  matter  of  individual  pride  and  gratification,  indeed  as 
a  matter  of  intellectual  enjoyment,  could  there  be  anything  more 
agreeable  to  a  cultivated  mind  than  to  know  tlie  oriiJ-in  and  his- 
tory  of  those  countless  monuments  of  the  fervid  piety  and  devo- 
tion of  our  primitive  Christian  forefathers,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  ruined  church  and  tower,  the  sculptured  cross,  the  holy 
well,  and  the  commemorative  name  of  ahnost  every  townland 
and  parish  in  the  whole  island  ?  Few  out  of  the  many  thou- 
sands who  see  those  places  and  hear  their  names  know  any- 
thing whatever  of  their  origin  and  history ;  and  yet  there  is 
not  one  of  them  whose  origin  and  history  are  not  well  pre- 
served, and  accessible  to  those  who  will  but  qualify  themselves 
to  become  acquainted  with  them,  ];y  a  proper  study  of  the  rich 
and  venerable  old  language  in  which  they  are  recorded. 

Besides  these  martyrologics,  and  the  many  tracts  on  ecclesi- 
astical subjects  preserved  in  the  Leah! tar  M6r  Dihia  Doir/hre^ 
you  can  scarcely  open  an  ancient  Gaedhlic  manuscript  without 
meeting  one  or  more  pieces  in  prose  or  verse,  illustrative  of  the 
great  principles,  particular  doctrines,  and  moral  application  of 
the  Christian  religion,  as  brought  hither  from  Rome,  and 
preached  and  established  in  Erinn  by  St.  Patrick,  in  perfect 
connection  with,  and  submission  to,  the  never-failing  Chair  of 
St.  Peter. 

Mine  is  indeed  but  a  poor  attempt  at  placing  before  you  a 
view  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  this  important  class  of  our 
ancient  writings ;  but  it  ought  to  be  sufficient,  in  consideration 
of  the  natural  duty  that  every  man  owes  to  himself,  to  his 
country,  and  to  his  race,  to  induce  a  more  general  and  profound 
acquaintance  with  these  long-neglected  sources  of  our  History. 


LECTURE  XVII. 

[DcUvered  July  10,  H56.J 

Ecclesiastical  MSS.  (continued).  Of  the  early  Ecclesiastical  Writings  in  the 
Gaedhlic  language.  Of  the  Books  of  redigrees  of  the  early  Saints  of  Erinn. 
Of  the  Martyrologies  and  Festologies.  The  Saltair  na  Rann.  The  Mar- 
tyrology  of  Mariaiius  O'Gorman.  The  Martyrology  of  Tdnihlacht.  Tlie 
Felire,  or  Festol(;gy,  of  Aengus  Ceile  De.     Of  the  Canon  of  Fothadh. 

The  still  existing  materials  for  our  ecclesiastical  history  are  not, 
and  could  hardly  be  expected  to  be,  as  ample  as  those  of  the  civil 
history  of  the  country ;  because  the  causes  which  led  to  the  ne- 
glect, destruction,  or  dispersion  of  both,  affected  the  fonner  more 
severely.     From  the  year  1170  to  the  year  1530,  this  country 
was  engaged  in  an  incessant  war  for  its  civil   independence 
against  a  powerful  and  perfidious  foreign  foe.     From  the  year 
1530  again  to  the  year  IGOO,  slie  maintained  a  war  for  civil 
and   religious   liberty  against  a  fierce  tyranny,    characterized 
by  robbery  as  foul  and  religious  persecution  as  imrelcnting  as 
any  witli  which  tlie  page  of  Christian  history  is  stained.     And 
from   1()90  to  1793  (to  come  di)wn  no  farther  towards  our 
own  times),  she  was  doomed  to  be  the  victim  of  a  system  of 
plunder  still  more  completely  organized  and  more  degrading 
to  the  people, — a  system  under  whicli   the  robbery  of  mere 
property  was  even  less  galling  than  the  brutal  '*  domiciliary 
visits"  and  the  various  other  personal  insults  and  wi'ongs  in- 
flicted  under   the  protection   of  local   legal   tribunals  where 
savage  injustice  invariably  reigned,  and  the    oppression  of  a 
legion  of  spies  and  inlbrmers  from  whom   nothing  could  be 
concealed  and  in  whose  hands  the  slightest  evidence  of  a  sus- 
picious character  became  the  means  of  destruction  to  the  per- 
secuted Catliolic. 

In  siieli  a  coimtry  the  hand  of  tlie  local  tyrant,  the  village 
Nero  and  his  spies,  of  course  fell  heaviest  of  all  on  the  ministers 
of  (lod,  the  natural  preservers  as  well  as  recorders  of  the  history 
of  tlie  Chureli.  And  from  about  the  year  1530,  in  the  reign  of 
the  EngH>h  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  to  the  year  1793,  the 
priests  of  Ireland  were  ever  subject  to  pei*secution,  suppression, 
dispersion,  and  expatriation,  according  to  the  English  law;  their 
churches,  monasteries,  convents,  and  private  habitations,  were 
pillaged  and  wrested  from  them ;  and  a  Vandal  warlare  was  kept 
up  against  all  that  was  venerable  and  sacred  of  the  remains  of 
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LECT.  XVII.  ancient  literature  and  art  wliich  they  possessed.     When,  there- 
Causesoftiie  ^•^^'^j  ^^  make   search  for  the  once  extensive  monuments  of 
loss  and  ciis-  learning  which  the  ecclesiastical  libraries  contained  of  old,  we 
Irish  Eccie-   must  remcmbcr  that  this  shocking  system  continued  for  near 
iiS^rcar'^  three  hundred  years ;  and  that  during  all  that  long  period  the 
the^iastthrle  ^^^^^SJ — ^^^^  natural  repositories  of  all  the  documents  which  be- 
centuiies.     lougcd  to  the  history  of  the  Church — were  kept  in  a  continual 
state  of  insecurity  and  transition,  often  compelled  to  resort  to 
the  continent  for  education,  often  forced  to  quit  their  homes 
and  churches  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  ily  for  their  lives,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  the  thorny  depths  of  the  nearest  forest  or  the 
damp  shelter  of  some  dreary  cavern,  until  such  time,  if  ever  it 
should  come,  as  they  could  steal  away  to  the  hospitable  shores 
of  some  Chiistian  land  on  the  continent  of  Europe.     Such  were 
the  times  and  such  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  destruc- 
tion and  dispersion  of  the  great  mass  of  our  ecclesiastical  litera- 
ture and  history ;  for  we  may  be  assured,  and  it  is  indeed  matter 
of  proof,  that  whatever  else  the  Irish  priest  carried  with  him  in 
his  flight  for  his  life,  he  rarely  forgot,  when  at  all  possible,  to 
take  with  him  his  Gaedhlic   books,  along  with  the  various 
articles  which  appertained  to  the  exercise  of  his  sacred  functions. 
Thus  it  was  that  so  large  a  collection  of  these  expatriated 
books  passed  into  Belgium,  the  chief  part  of  which  found  their 
way  into  the  Franciscan  College  at  Louvain.     And  there  must 
have  been  other  collections  in  Belgium  besides  this ;  for  I  am 
acquainted  with  a  manuscript  book  of  historical  and  religious 
poems  (of  which  few  are  found  anywhere  else),  containing  more 
than  10,000  quatrains,  which  was  either  compiled  or  transcribed 
at  Ostend  in  the  year  1631,  now  in  possession  of  the  O'Conor 
Don;  and  another  manuscript  book  of  poems,  less  select,  and 
not  so  large,  was  compiled  or  transcribed  in  Lisle  and  Antwerp, 
by  the  expatriated  friar,  Fergal  O'Gara,  in  the  year  1656,  which 
is  now  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  (No.  22.  5.). 
Of  the  originals  of  these  two  books  no  trace  has  been  yet  dis- 
covered, nor  indeed,  I  believe,  has  any  extensive  search  been 
yet  made  for  them  among  the  Belgian  libraries. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  losses  which  our  ecclesiastical  books 
must  have  suffered  under  the  detestable  war  so  long  waged 
against  their  conservators,  still  a  comparatively  large  and  im- 
portant quantity  of  them  remains  extant,  at  this  day,  in  the 
original  Gaedhlic,  though  scattered  over  Europe,  and  now 
deposited  in  so  many  various  and  remote  localities.  And  it 
appears  to  me  that  I  could  not  properly  omit  to  devote  a  portion 
of  this  course  of  Lectures  to  the  separate  consideration  of  these 
ancient  writings,  in  reference  to  the  materials  which  they  con- 
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tain  for  the  elucidation  of  the  history  not  only  of  the  Church  LECT.xvir. 
in  Ireland,  but  also  of  the  nation  itself  Anaivsi« 

The  most  nnportant  ancient  J^cclcsiastical  Writings  m  the  of  what 
Gaedhlic  known  to  me  may  be  conveniently  classed  under  ten  Ih"  n!"st  im- 
distinct  heads,  not  all  of  them,  however,  of  equal  importance  to  E^Sedhiic 
the  special  subiect  of  our  present  studies.  ^"l*;!''!*'^- 

Ihere  are,  first — Canons  and  iicclesiastial  Kules,  di'awn  up 
for  the  government  and  direction  of  bishops  and  priests,  as  well 
as  of  some  ancient  regular  orders. 

Second — Monastic  Rules  of  Discipline,  interesting  also  as 
containing  a  full  and  clear  development  of  the  rehgious  doc- 
trines believed  and  taught  in  these  holy  institutions. 

Third — A  remarkable  tract,  containing  the  ancient  ritual  for 
the  consecration  of  a  church  or  oratory. 

Fourtli — An  ancient  tract  explaining  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Mass.  (This  tract  contains  a  clear  and  beautiful  statement  of 
the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.) 

Fiftli — Forms  of  Prayers,  and  Invocations  to  God  and  the 
Saints ;  among  which  is  a  beautiful  Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary. 

Sixth — Ancient  Homilies  and  Sermons,  with  commentaries 
upon  and  concordances  of  the  Evangelists.  (Some  of  these  ser- 
mons are  preserved  in  pure  Gacdlilic,  and  others  of  them  are 
composed  of  Gaedhlic  and  Latin,  for  the  better  preservation 
and  discussion  of  the  Scriptural  texts  and  quotations.) 

Seventh — Poems,  doctrinal  and  moral,  ascribed,  on  good 
authority,  to  the  saints  and  doctors  of  the  Gaedliil ;  and 
with  these  may  be  classed  some  ancient  hymns,  in  Latin  and 
Gaedlilic,  of  imdoubtedly  remote  antiquity. 

Eighth — Ancient   Lives  of  a  gi'cat  number  of  our  Saints       ' 
(sucli  as  those  of  which  I  spoke  in  the  last  Lecture),  full  of 
valuable  and  otherwise  inaccessible  information — genealogical, 
historical,  and  topographical. 

Ninth — Ancient  Tracts  respecting  the  genealogies  and  pedi- 
grees of  the  Saints  of  Erinn. 

Tenth — Martyrologies  or  Festologies,  in  prose  and  vei*se; 
containing  lists  of  tlie  saints  of  Erinn,  and  sometimes  of  those 
oi'  the  continent,  arranged  under  their  respective  festival  days ; 
and  with  these,  various  genealogical,  historical,  and  topogra- 
pliioal  illustrations. 

The  ilrst  seven  of  these  divisions  are  of  purely  ecclesiastical 
and  theological  interest.  The  last  three  are  more  directly  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  country ;  and  it  is  to  these,  there- 
fore, that  I  have,  in  the  fii-st  place,  to  dii'ect  yoiu'  attention. 

In  the  prepai-ation  of  a  course  of  popular  lectures  like  these, 
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LECT.xvii.  where  tlie  subject  spreads  over  several  centuries  or  ages,  the 
Arrange-  Iccturcr  finds  somc  difficulty  in  arranging  his  treatment  of  the 
mcnt  of  the  different  portions  in  detail,  so  as  that  their  discussion  may  come 
within  the  limits  of  the  time  prescribed  to  him ;  and  he  is  there- 
fore obliged  often  to  depart  from  the  strict  order  of  chronology, 
and  to  group  his  subjects  rather  according  to  their  importance, 
and  the  convenience  with  which  this  may  be  treated  in  a  given 
time.  This  consideration  has,  I  may  say,  compelled  me  to 
depart  from  the  strict  order  of  chronology  in  approaching  the 
subject  of  the  present  lecture. 
Of  the  and-  To  the  ancient  tracts  on  the  lives  of  the  saints  of  Erinn, 
the  slints^of  and  their  value  as  genuine  materials  for  the  purposes  of  Irish 
Ennn.  history,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  I  have  already  on  various 
occasions  in  the  course  of  these  Lectures  (but  particidarly  in  the 
last),  drawn  yoiu-  particular  attention.  As  to  this  copious  de- 
partment of  our  literature,  then,  I  shall  only  say  here  that  every 
day's  reading  and  every  day's  experience  convince  me  more 
and  more  of  the  importance  of  recovering  and  bringing  together, 
from  all  sources,  every  fragment  of  those  most  precious  relics  of 
a  literature,  a  history,  and  a  piety  too  long  neglected,  and  often 
but  too  lightly  and  carelessly  talked  of  among  us.  To  be  sure, 
there  are  many  things  in  these  ancient  and  simple  biographies 
calculated  to  excite  the  smile  of  the  philosopher  of  the  present 
day.  But  is  there  nothing  at  first  siglit  wearing  the  appear- 
ance of  the  absurd  or  ludicrous,  to  be  found  in  the  records,  every 
year  reverentially  published,  of  the  lives  and  labours  in  places 
unknown  to  us  of  contemporary  missionaries  of  our  Church, — 
nay  even  of  the  ofilcers  and  agents  of  the  Protestant  missionary 
societies  of  matter-of-fact  England, — in  this  the  second  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  ?  Let  no  one,  then,  be  afraid  or  ashamed 
of  anything  that  may  be  found  in  these  ancient  and  highly  inter- 
esting tracts ;  and  believe  me  when  I  assure  you  that,  when  pro- 
perly studied,  they  will  prove  valuable  subjects  for  the  exercise 
of  true  historical  criticism  and  honourable  and  candid  investiga- 
tion ;  and  they  will  be  found  far  more  available  for  the  2:)urposes 
of  true  history  than  people  generally  seem  inclined  to  believe. 
ofthePedi-  From  the  lives  of  the  saints  we  pass  to  their  Pedigrees  and 
Ge^nealogies  Genealogics ;  and  though  this  may  appear  a  subject  of  little 
of  Ei-inn."^*^  importance  to  us,  who  live  at  so  remote  a  period  (from  a  thou- 
sand or  fourteen  hundred  years  after  the  deaths  of  these  holy 
people),  yet  it  will  throw  some  light  upon  the  history  of  the 
time ;  and  it  will  be  interesting,  too,  to  observe  that,  in  ancient 
Erinn,  the  first,  the  most  ardent,  and  the  most  enduring  con- 
verts to  the  true  faith,  were  also  the  most  learned,  the  most 
intellectual,  and  the  most  noble  in  the  land. 
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And,  in  order  that  the  per|)etual  memory  of  those  distin-  lect.xvii. 
ffuislied  individuals,  male  and  female,  who  were  first  prepared  Qfti.ePedi- 
oy  the  grace  of  God  to  receive  and  retain  the  true  faith  ingreesand 
El  Inn,  sliould  never  be  forgotten,  the  holy  men  who  succeeded  oMhe  sfints 
them  (and  who  cherished  their  memories  as  the  original  reposi-  of  *^"""- 
torles  and  j)rca('hers  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  the  foundations 
of  the  nevei--railiiig  Catholic  Church  in  Eiinn)  took  especial 
care  that  their  names  and  their  lineage  should  he  handed  down 
with  accuracy;  and  this,  not  only  as  a  proof  of  the  identity  of 
the  personages,  and  their  connection  with  still-existing  clanns  or 
tribes,  but  also  as  a  memorial  of  the  singular  fact,  in  which 
our  Christian  writers   took  a  special  pride,    that  in    ancient 
Erinn,  at  least,  the  first  seeds  of  the  Saviour's  doctrines  were 
received,  cherished,  and  perpetuated,  not,  as  in  other  countries, 
by  the  lowest  and  most  uncultivated,  but  by  the  highest  and 
most  learned. 

The  oldest  tract,  or  collection  of  the  pedigrees  of  the  saints  of^J}}^^ 

„    .  f      1  •    1  1  ^    •     '7l  •     •  Pedigrees 

Erinn,  oi  winch  we  Jiave  now  any  recognizable  copy  remaining,  ascribed  to 
is  that  which  is  ascril)ed  to  Aengus  Celle  Dc,  commonly  called  cmiJ4. 
Aengus  "  the  Ciddee". 

The  genuincniess  of  this  composition  is  admitted  by  all  wri- 
ters of  modern  times,  Protestant  and  Catholic ;  by  Usslier  and 
Ware,  as  well  as  by  Colgan,  etc.  Of  this  remarkable  tract, 
there  are  several  copies  extant,  but  whether  in  the  same  state 
of  fulness,  or  with  defections  or  additions,  it  is  now  impossible 
to  decide,  in  the  absence  of  any  copy  so  old  as  Acngus's  own 
time,  which  was  about  the  year  780.  The  still-existing  copies 
are  to  be  found  in  the  great  Book  of  Genealogies,  compiled  by 
Uuhlialtach  Mac  Firhisir/h,  as  you  have  already  learned,  in  1650 ; 
in  the  Book  o^  Lecain,  compiled  in  1416  ;  in  the  Book  of  Balli- 
niole,  compiled  in  1391 ;  and  in  the  Book  of  Leinstcr,  compiled 
between  the  years  1120  and  1160. 

Of  all  these,  the  copy  in  the  Book  of  Leinstcr,  while  the 
oldest,  is  also  the  best  and  most  copious;  and  it  is  the  more 
valuable  that  it  almost  invariably  gives  references  to  the  situa- 
tions of  the  churches  of  the  holy  persons  whose  pedigrees  are 
recorded,  together  with  an  account  of  the  groups  or  associates 
who  occupied  those  churches  at  one  time,  and  sometimes  their 
successors  for  a  few  generations. 

These  pedigrees,  however,  are  not  interesting  merely  as  vene- 
rable memorials  of  the  persons  whose  names  and  lineage  they  pre- 
serve, and  as  conveying  with  them  (in  the  form  of  notes,  etc  )  so 
immense  an  amount  of  ecclesiastical  topography  as  they  do.  They 
niv  also  most  important  in  another  point  of  view ;  that  o^  fixing, 
with  suilicient  exactness,  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  all  the 
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LECT.xvii.  primitive  cliurclies  of  our  country.     It  is  an  invariable  rule 

Of  the         ^^^^^^  *^^^  sacred  genealogist  to  carry  every  pedigree  up  to  some 

rbxHbed'to    ^^^^^^^^l^^c  personage,  whose  race  and  period  are  well  ascer- 

Aengus        taiucd  and  fixed  in  the  national  annals  and  secular  books  of 

Ceiuud.       genealogy;  and  thus,  by  referring  to  these  pedigrees,  you  may 

easily  find  the  time  at  which  any  of  the  early  saints  of  Erinn 

flourished.     As,  for  instance,  St.   Colum  CilU  is   recorded  to 

have  been  the  son  of  Feidlimidh,  son  of  Fergus,  son  of  Conall, 

son  of  Niall  "of  the  Nine  Hostages",  monarch  of  Erinn,  who 

was  killed  in  the  year  405.    Now,  by  allowing  the  usual  average 

of  thirty  years  to  each  of  the  four  generations  from  Niall  to 

Colum,  making  120  years,  and  adding  them  to  405,  we  shall 

find  that  Colum  (who  is  known  to  have  died  in  the  year  592) 

must  have  been  born  about  the  year  520.     He  was  actually 

born,  as  we  know  from  other  sources,  in  515. 

?Vo^o<'^e?'       ^^  come  now  to  the  tenth  and  last  of  the  divisions  in  which 

Festoiogies.   I  havc  classcd  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  manuscripts — I  mean 

those  which  are  called  the  Martyrologies  or  Festoiogies,  in  which 

the  names  of  the  saints  are  classed  under  the  days  of  the  month 

upon  which  their  festivals  were  observed. 

Of  these  martyrologies  I  am  acquainted  with  four,  of  different 
dates  and  different  characteristics,  besides  one  which  I  know  to 
be  in  Rome,  but  which  I  have  never  seen.  Of  the  four  that  I 
am  acquainted  with,  there  are  three  in  DubHn  and  one  in  the 
British  Museum ;  and  of  these,  three  are  written  out  on  paper, 
and  one  only  on  vellum ;  three  are  in  verse,  and  one  in  prose. 
The  latest  of  the  four,  in  point  of  composition,  is  the  one  in 
the  British  Museum  [Egerton,  185].  It  is  a  thin  volume,  of 
small  quarto  size,  in  verse,  written,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
pages,  in  the  well-known,  bold,  and  accurate  hand  of  the  great 
genealogist,  Duhhaltach  Mac  F'irhisigh,  about  the  year  1650. 

The  volume  consists  of  sixty-seven  pages,  of  five  quatrains 
or  twenty  lines  each  page.  It  is  entitled  Saltair  na  Ra^in^  in 
a  good  modern  hand,  and  the  title  is  in  accordance  with  the 
second  quatrain,  which  begins  [see  original  in  Appendix  No. 
CIX.] : 

"  The  Saltair  of  the  verses  shall  be  the  name 

Of  my  poem :  it  is  not  an  unwise  title". 

Of  the  Sal-       This  title  was  given  by  the  author,  I  should  suppose,  in  imi- 

.ann.  ^g^^j^j-^  q£  ^^q  great  Saltair  na  Rann  of  Aengus  CeiU  De;  but 

there  is  no  resemblance  between  the  two  compositions,  for  the 

work  of  Aengus  consists  of  150  poems  on  the  history  of  the  Old 

Testament,  written  in  the  finest  style  of  the  Gaedhlic  language 

of  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  whereas  the  present  poem 
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consists  but  of  312  quatrains,  written  in  the  inferior  Gaedlilic  lect.  xvn. 
of  the  close  of  tlie  sixteenth  century,  if  not  later.  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ,,^^_ 

According  to  the  poet's  arrangement,  every  quatrain  com-  taimajiann. 
mences  with  the  name  of  a  saint,  but  sometimes  there  are  three, 
or  even  four,  quatrains  devoted  to  the  one  day,  according  to  the 
number  of  festivals  that  happen  to  fall  upon  it.     Every  saint 
has  always  a  separate  quatrain  devoted  to  him. 

Although  this  poem  is  written  in  the  Gaedhlic  language,  it 
is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  Gaedhhc  martyrology.  All  the 
Gaedhlic  saints  that  I  could  discover  in  it  are,  St.  Patrick,  St. 
Bri(jid  of  Kildare,  St.  Ciaran  of  Saighir,  and  St.  Ciaran  of 
Clonmacnois.  It  does  not  contain  a  quatrain  for  every  day  in 
the  year,  like  our  other  metrical  martyrologies. 

From  page  11  to  54,  the  copy  is  written  in  INIac  Firbis's 
hand,  and  the  remainder  in  a  good  but  modern  hand,  but  incor- 
rect in  orthography.  The  poem  begins  [see  original  in  same 
Appendix]  : 

"  1  will  make  a  poem  for  the  people  of  God". 

The  next  martyrology  in  the  ascending  order  of  chronology,  Of  the  Mar- 
is  that  of  Maelniaire  Ua  Gormain,  commonly  called  Marianus  S/aeinmiri 

G-^i.,v-,r.v^  ^"  Oormain 

Oiman.  ...  .        /Marianua 

This  tract,  which  is  in  verse,  was  composed  when  Rudhraidhe  Gorman). 

Sor  Roderic)  O'Conor  was  monarch  of  Erinn ;  Gilla  2Jac  Liag 
commonly  called  Gelasius),  Primate  of  Armagh  ;  and  Aedh  (or 
Hugh)  O'Caellaidhe,  Bishop  of  Airghiall  (Oriell), — say  some 
time  between  the  years  1156  and  1173,  when  Mac  Liag  died. 
O'Gorman,  the  author,  was  Abbot  of  Ciioc  na  n-Aspal,  or  the 
Hill  of  the  Apostles  [in  the  present  county  of  Louth]  ;  and 
according  to  the  preface,  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to 
write  this  Martyrology  were :  in  the  first  place,  to  seek  Heaven 
for  himself  and  for  every  one  who  should  constantly  sing  it; 
and  secondly,  to  supply  the  names  of  a  great  number  of  the 
saints  of  Ermn  and  of  the  world,  Avhich  Aengus  Ceile  De  left 
out  of  his  Festology,  and  for  whom  the  Chm'ch  had  ordained 
festivals  and  Masses;  and  because  that  Aenmis  had  assiiined 
to  several  of  those  enumerated  by  him  days  of  commemoration 
diflerent  from  those  then  appointed  for  them  by  the  Church. 

This  poem  is  arranged  in  months,  and  consists  of  a  stanza,  of 
an  imocpial  ntunbcr  of  lines,  for  every  day  in  the  year  (but 
there  are  two  stanzas  for  the  first  day  of  January) ;  and  into 
each  of  these  stanzas  are  introduced  the  names  of  the  saints 
whose  festival  days  happen  to  fall  upon  the  day  of  the  month 
to  which  the  stanza  is  assigned.  It  happens  very  frequently, 
too,  that  there  are  interlined  and  marginal  notes  to  the  text,  re- 
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LECT.xvii.  ferring  to  the  situations  of  the  churches  of  the  saints  whose 

Of  the  Mar-  ^ames  appear  in  the  text. 

Sa?S>J        The  poem  consists  of  2780  lines,  begining  [see  original  in 

Ua  Gorma'in  ApPENDIX,  No.  CX.]  I 

Gorman!)'^  "  Upon  the  high  kalends  of  January, 

The  submission  of  illustrious  Jesus  to  the  law" 

Of  the  The  third  of  these  Martyrologies  is  that  which  is  generally 

of Tamhiachi.  kuowu  as  the  Mavtyrology  of  TamJdacht,  or  Tallacht  (near 

Dublin).     It  is  a  prose  list  or  catalogue  of  the  saints  of  Erinn 

and  their  festival  days,  as  well  as  often  of  the  names  of  their 

immediate  fathers  and  of  their  churches. 

This  tract  has  been  generally  believed  to  be  the  oldest 
Martyrology  of  the  Irisli  saints  known ;  and  it  is  even  stated 
in  Fatlier  ^lichael  O'Clery's  preface  to  Marianus  O'Gorman's 
poem,  that  the  celebrated  Martyrology  of  Aenrfus  CeiU  De 
was  composed  from  the  Martyrology  of  TamJdacht  This, 
however,  must  be  a  mistake;  for  upon  examining  the  Martyr- 
ology of  TamJdacJit,  I  fmd  tlie  names  and  dates  of  two  holy 
men  in  it  who  must  have  died  many  years  after  Aengus  him- 
self, and  who  do  not,  of  course,  appear  in  his  poem.  These 
are  JBlathnac,  the  son  of  Flann,  monarch  of  Erinn,  who  died 
for  the  faitli,  at  the  liands  of  tlie  Danes,  in  the  island  of  Hi,  or 
lona,  on  the  19th  of  July,  in  the  year  823;  and  Feldldinddh 
Mac  Crimhthaitm,  king  of  Munster,  who  died  on  tlie  18th  of 
August,  in  the  year  845,  according  to  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters,  but  whose  festival  is  placed  in  the  kalcndar  at  the 
28tli  of  August.  Now,  according  to  the  best  accounts,  Aengus 
wrote  his  poem  in  or  before  the  year  798 ;  and,  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  no  saint  is  found  in  it  who  died  after 
that  year.  He  himself  must  have  died  about  the  year  815 ;  so 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  that  he  could  have  written  his  poem 
from  this  ti'act,  which  comes  down,  at  least,  to  the  year  845. 

Until  lately,  the  Martyrologies  of  TamJdacht  and  Marianus 
O'Gorman  were  unknown  in  Ireland,  except  by  name.  How- 
ever, in  the  year  1847,  the  [late]  Rev.  Profjssor  Matthew  Kelly, 
of  jNIaynooth,  procured  a  copy  of  the  latter  tract  from  the 
Biu'gundian  Library  at  Brussels  [since  published  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Kelly,  just  before  his  death]  ;  and  in  1849  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Todd,  to  whom  our  native  literatm^e  is  so  deeply  indebted, 
procured  from  the  Belgian  government  the  loan  of  the  book 
which  contained  this,  as  well  as  O'Gorman's  and  Aengus's 
Martyrologies,  (all  in  Father  Michael  O'Clery's  handwriting), 
of  which  I  made  accurate  copies  for  his  private  library. 

The  Martyrology  of  TamhlacJit  is  defective  in  a  few  places, 
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but  it  will  be  easy  to  supply  these  defects  from  the  other  mar-  lect.xvii. 
tyrologics. 

The  last,  the  most  important,  and  the  oldest,  I  am  certain,  is  of  the  FtUri 
the  Maityrology  o^  Aengus  Ceile  JJe.  ologyTof 

Of  this  tract,  there  are  six  copies  known  to  exist,  four  of  ^,|j?jj'^'^ 
which  are  on  vellum — namely,  one  in  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy, Dublin;  two  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford;  and 
one,  ii'  not  two,  in  the  College  of  St.  Isidore  in  Rome;  which, 
with  Dr.  Todd's  and  the  Brussels  copies  on  paper,  make  up 
six,  if  not  seven. 

The  copy  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  is  preserved  in  the 
celebrated  Leabhar  Mvr  Dana  Do'ujhre  (commonly  called  the 
Lealfhar  Breac),  which  was  compiled  about  the  year  1400. 

There  is  a  short  histoiy  of  the  author,  and  the  tract  prefixed 
to  this  copy,  which  commences,  as  such  ancient  Gaedldic  docu- 
ments usually  do,  with  giving  the  name  of  the  author,  the 
time,  the  place,  and  the  object  of  the  compo<ili(m.  Tliere  is, 
then,  a  short  disfpiisition  on  tliis  anangement,  in  which  the 
usages  of  the  phih)Sophers  and  the  order  of  the  creation  are  re- 
feired  to  as  precedents. 

The  autlior's  name  and  pedigree  are  then  given  thus: — Aen- 
gus,  the  son  of  Oengoha^  son  of  Ohlen^  S(m  of  Fidru^  son  of  Dlar- 
rnuit,  son  oi'  Ammi/u',  son  of  Cellar,  son  o\^  Oengus,  son  o\! Nats- 
luagh,  son  of  Caelbad  [of  the  Rudiician  or  Uhonian  race,  who 
was  monarch  of  Erinn,  and  was  slain  a.d.  357],  son  of  Crunn- 
badrai,  son  o^  Eochaldli  Cobai;  [and  see  ArrENDix,  No.  CXI.] 

The  time  at  wliich  Aengus  composed  his  Festology  was  in 
the  reign  o^  Aedk  Olrdnidlie,  who  was  monarch  of  Erinn  from 
the  year  71)3  to  tlie  year  817. 

This  monaich,  in  the  year  709,  raised  a  large  army,  with 
wliicli  lie  maicli(>d  against  the  people  of  tlie  province  of  Lein- 
stcr,  and  jjroceeded  as  far  as  Dan  Cuar,  on  the  confines  of  tliat 
province  and  Meath,  where  he  encamped.  The  monarch,  on 
this  occasion,  compelled  the  attendance  of  Conmach,  the  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Patrick  and  Primate  of  Armagh,  with  all  his 
clergy,  to  attend  this  ex[)(^dilion.  "When  the  army  rested,  how- 
ever, the  clergy  complained  to  the  king  of  the  hardship  and 
inconsistency  of  their  being  called  upon  to  attend  on  such  occa- 
sions. The  king  listened  to  their  c(^mplaint,  and  ollered  to  lay 
it  before  his  own  poet,  tutor,  and  adviscu',  the  learned  Folhad/t, 
and  abide  by  his  decision,  which  was  accordingly  done.  The 
])oet's  views  were  favourable  to  the  clergy,  and  he  gave  his 
decision  in  a  short  poem  of  three  quatrains,  whicli  are  pre- 
served in  this  preface,  and  of  which  the  following  may  be 
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LECT.xvii.  taken  as  a  literal  translation  [sec  original  in  Appendix,  No. 

The  Canon  of  ^  -I  •""    ,       ^,  „    ^       ^.    . 

Fotiiatkna  Tlic  Cliurcli  01  tho  Livinff  God, 

louch  her  not,  nor  waste. 
Let  her  rights  be  reserved, 
As  best  ever  they  were. 
Every  true  monk  who  is 

Possessed  of  a  pious  conscience, 
To  the  Church  to  which  it  is  due. 
Let  him  act  as  any  servant. 
Every  faithful  subject  from  that  out. 

Who  is  not  bound  by  vows  of  obedience, 
Has  liberty  to  join  in  the  battles 
O^  Aedh  the  Great,  son  o£  JVialL 
And  by  this  decision  the  clergy  were  exempted  for  ever 
after  from  attending  military  expeditions.     This  decision  ob- 
tained the  name  of  a  Canon ;  and  its  author  has  ever  since  been 
known  in  Irish  history  by  the  name  of  Fothadh  na  Canoine,  or 
totliadh  "  of  the  Canon". 
Of  the  FiiiH      At  the  time  of  this  expedition  Aengus  appears  to  have  been 
oiogyrof      residing  at  his  church,  at  a  place  called  Disert  Bethech^  which 
ctiUDi        -^^y  ^^  ^^  north  bank  of  the  river  n-Eoh%  (or  Nore),  a  few  miles 
above  the  present  town  of  Monasterevin,  in  the  Queen's  County, 
and  not  far  from  the  place  where  the  monarch  Aedh  had  pitched 
his  camp.     The  poet  Fothadh,  it  appears,  availed  himself  of 
Aengus's  contiguity  to  show  him  the  poem  in  which  liis  deci- 
sion was  expressed,  and  received  his  approval  of  it  before  pre- 
senting it  to  the  king.     The  two  clerical  poets   entered  into 
bonds  of  amity  and  union  on  this  occasion ;  and  Aengus  having 
then  just  finished  his  Festology,  showed  it  for  the  first  time  to 
Fothadh,  who  solemnly  approved  of  it,  and  recommended  it  to 
the  perusal  and  pious  recital  of  the  faithful. 

Aengus  had  received  his  clerical  education  at  the  celebrated 
church  of  Cluain  Eidhneach  (in  the  present  Queen's  County), 
after  which  he  travelled  into  Munster,  and  founded  the  church 
oi  Disert  Aengusa  (at  a  place  situated  near  Ballingarry,  in  the 
present  county  of  Limerick),  a  church,  the  primitive  belfry  or 
round-tower  of  which  remains  even  to  this  day. 

On  his  return  from  Munster  he  went  to  the  then  celebrated 
church  of  Tamlilacht  (Tallacht,  in  the  county  of  Dublin),  over 
which  St.  Maelruain  then  presided.  Maelruain  had  founded 
this  church  (which  he  dedicated  to  Michael  the  Archangel)  in  the 
year  769,  on  a  site  and  endowment  which  had  been  offered  "to 
God,  to  Michael  the  Archangel,  and  to  Maelrnain\  by  Donn- 
chadh,  (or  Donnoch),  the  pious  and  illustrious  king  of  Leinster. 
Here  Aengus,  for  greater  humility,  presented  himself  to  Maelruain 
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as  a  servant-man  scekinf(  for  service,  andJ/«e/rwam  employed  liim  lfxt.  xvit. 
to  take  cliar^^e  of  his  mill  and  kiln  (the  ruins  of  which  mill  and  ^f  the  fe/tv^ 
kiln,  in  their  primitive  dimensions,  I  may  here  mention  that  I  ("r  Fe«t- 

,  1  r>  f       '     •  1  -I'll  n  '  oloiry)  of 

nave  myself  seen ;  lor  it  is  only  within  the  last  live  or  six  years  Aen,jus 
that  these  venerable  remains  have  yielded  to  "the  improving  ^'^''^^^* 
hand  of  modern  progress").  Here  Aengiis  remained  many  years 
faithfully  and  silently  discharging  the  d.uties  of  his  humble  em- 
ployment, until  at  last  his  learning  and  character  were  discovered 
by  an  accident,  and  he  was  (of  course)  obliged  to  abandon  the 
lowly  condition  of  life  to  which  he  had  devoted  himj^elf 

Aengus  had  commenced  his  poem  at  Cuil  Bennchair  in  Ui 
Failghe  (or  Olfaly),  continued  it  at  Cluain  Eidhnech^  and 
finislied  it  during  his  servitude  at  Tamhlacht. 

The  cause  and  object  of  writing  this  Festology  are  stated 
thus : — One  time  that  Aengus  went  to  the  church  of  Cuil  Benn- 
chair^ he  saw,  he  says,  a  gi-ave  there,  and  angels  from  Heaven 
constantly  descending  and  ascending  to  and  from  it.  Aengus 
asked  the  priest  of  the  church  wdio  the  person  was  that  was 
buried  in  this  grave :  the  priest  answered  that  it  was  a  poor  old 
man  who  formerly  lived  at  the  place.  What  good  did  he  do  ? 
said  Aengus.  I  saw  no  particular  good  by  liim,  said  tlie  priest, 
but  that  his  customary  practice  was  to  recount  and  invoke  the 
saints  of  the  world,  as  far  as  he  could  remember  them,  at  his 
going  to  bed  and  getting  up,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of 
the  old  devotees.  Ah !  my  God,  said  Aengus,  he  who  would 
make  a  poetical  composition  in  praise  of  the  saints  should  doubt- 
less have  a  high  reward,  when  so  much  has  been  vouchsafed 
to  the  efforts  of  this  old  devotee !  And  Aengus  then  com- 
menced his  poem  on  the  spot.  He  subsequently  continued  it 
gradually,  and  finished  it  as  we  have  already  seen. 

This  composition  consists,  properly,  of  three  parts.  The  first 
is  a  poem  of  live  quatrains,  invoking  the  grace  and  sanctiflca- 
tion  of  Christ  for  the  poet  and  his  undertaking. 

The  second  is  a  poem,  by  way  of  preface,  consisting  of  220 
quatiains,  of  wliich  80  are  prefixed,  and  140  postfixed  to  the 
main  poem. 

The  third  is  the  Festology  itself,  consisting  of  365  quatrains. 

The  Invocation  is  written  in  the  ancient  ConacJilann,  or 
what  modern  Gaedhlic  scholars  call  in  Englisli  "chain-verse"; 
tliat  is,  an  arrangement  of  metre  by  which  the  fii-st  words  of 
every  succeeding  quatrain  are  identical  with  the  last  w^ords  of 
the  preceding  one.  The  following  literal  translation  may  not 
be  out  of  place  here  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CXlll.]  : 
Sanctify,  O  Christ!  my  words: — 
O  Lord  of  the  seven  heavens ! 
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LECT.xvii.  Grant  me  the  gift  of  wisdom, 

Of  the  Feiiri  ^  Sovereign  of  the  bright  sim  ! 

(or  Fest-  O  bright  sun,  who  dost  illuminate 

Aengus  TIio  lieavcns  with  all  thy  holiness  ! 

^^'  O  Kino^  who  2^overnest  the  anixcls ! 

O  Lord  of  all  the  people  ! 

0  Lord  of  the  people  ! 

0  Kini^  all-rio^htcous  and  c^ood ! 
May  I  receive  the  full  benefit 
Of  praising  Thy  royal  hosts. 

Thy  royal  hosts  I  praise, 

Because  Thou  art  my  Sovereign ; 

1  have  disposed  my  mind. 

To  be  constantly  beseeching  Thee. 

1  beseech  a  favour  from  Thee, 

That  I  be  purilicd  from  my  sins 
Tlu'ough  the  peaceful  bright-shining  flock, 
The  royal  host  whom  I  celebrate. 
The  late  Genei-al  Vallancey  and  Thcophilus  O'Flannagan 
having  mot  this  poem,    which  is  rather  conspicuous,    in   the 
LeahJtar  Mar  Dana  Doighre  (or  Leahhar  Breac),  and  finding 
that  the  name  of  Christ,  in  the  first  line,  is  contractedly  written 
with  CR  and  an  horizontal  dash  over  them,  thought  that  they 
had  discovered  in  it  an  address  to  the  sun,   and  a  most  im- 
portant remnant  of  the  worship  of  that  luminary  in   ancient 
Erinn !     The  letters  CB,  were  the  contraction  for  Creas,  which, 
the  learned  general  discovered,  from  the  books  of  the  Brah- 
mins of  Lidia,  and  the  Sanscrit,  to  be  a  name  for  the  sun  com- 
mon to  Lidia  and  Ireland ! 

These  views  of  the  learned  gentlemen,  as  well  as  a  highly 
poetical  translation  of  the  poor  monk's  poem,  were  embodied  in 
a  small  printed  pamphlet,  and  addressed,  "  To  the  President  and 
Members  of  the  Royal  L'lsh  Academy,  as  a  proof  of  the  ancient 
History  of  L-eland",  by  General  Vallancey. 

I  regret  that  space  does  not  allow  me  to  embody  this  short 
pamphlet  with  tlie  j^resent  lecture,  as,  perhaps,  no  better  ex- 
ample could  be  found  to  show  the  manner  in  which,  among  the 
last  generation,  the  character  of  an  Irish  historian  and  scholar 
could  be  acquired  by  the  pedantic  use  of  the  most  fanciful  col- 
lation of  our  lano'iiao-e  and  manners  with  the  Sanscrit  and 
other  Eastern  languages  or  dialects.  And  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  there  are  still  among  us  wiitors  who  pass  for  historians  and 
antiquarians,  but  who  stand  much  in  need  of  the  lesson  contained 
in  this  ridiculous  example  of  General  Vallancey 's  astuteness. 

But  to  return.     The  Invocation  to  our  Saviour  is  followed, 
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in  Aengus's  Festology,  by  the  first  part  of  the  metrical  preface,  lect.xvii. 
consisting,  as  has  been  ah-cady  stated,  of  80  stanzas.     These  ot  the  F^nr^. 
verses  are  in  the  same  measure,  and  of  the  same  character,  as  J,jJ,'^^'*J; 
the  Invocation,  of  whicli,  indeed,  th(3y  are  a  continuation.     And,  ^,fe»b"\ 
in  fact,  tlie  entire  work  may  be  treated  as  cme  continuous  poem, 
divided  into  three  i)arts  or  cantos;  for  the  last  words  of  the  In- 
vocation arc  tlie  first  words  of  the  first  |)rerace,  and  the  last 
words  of  this  preface  are  the  first  words  of  the  main  poem,  and 
the  last  words  of  the  main  poem  arc  the  first  woi  ds  of  the  post 
or  second  preface . 

The  first,  in  beautiful  and  forcible  language,  gives  a  glowing 
account  of  the  tortures  and  sufforings  of  the  early  Christian 
Martyrs ;  how  the  names  of  the  persecutors  are  forgotten,  while 
the  names  of  their  victims  are  remembered  with  honour,  venera- 
tion, and  affection ;  how  Pilate's  wife  is  forgotten,  and  the  Blessed 
Virgin  INfary  is  remembered  and  honoured  from  the  uttermost 
bounds  of  the  Earth  to  its  centre.  Even  in  our  own  country  the 
enduring  supremacy  of  the  Church  of  Christ  is  made  manifest; 
for  Tara  (says  the  poet)  had  become  abandoned  and  desert  under 
the  vain-glory  of  its  kings,  while  Armagh  remains  tlie  populous 
scat  of  dignity,  piety,  and  learning;  Cruachaiu,  the  royal  resi- 
dence of  tlie  tings  of  Connaeht,  is  deserted,  while  Clonmacnois 
resounds  with  the  dashing  of  chariots  and  the  tramp  of  multi- 
tudes, to  honour  the  shrine  of  St.  Claran;  the  royal  palace  of 
Aiilinn.,  in  Leinster,  has  passed  away,  wdiile  the  church  of  St. 
Brirjid  at  Kildare  remains  in  dazzling  splendour ;  Emania,  the 
royal  palace  of  Ulster,  has  disappeared,  while  the  holy  Coem- 
gliui's  chureh  at  Glecniri-da-locha,  remains  in  full  glory;  the 
Mnnaiv]i  Jjcicgha ire  s  pride  and  pomp  were  extinguished,  while 
St.  Patrick's  name  continued  to  shine  with  growing  lustre.  And 
thus  does  the  noble  poet  go  on  to  contiast  the  fleeting  and  for- 
gotten names  and  glories  of  the  men  and  great  establishments  of 
the  great  pagan  and  secular  world,  with  the  stability,  freshnc^ss, 
and  splendour  of  the  (christian  churches,  and  the  cvcr-gicen 
nnines  of  the  illustrious,  though  often  humble  founders. 

The  Fellrc,  or  Festological  Poem,  itself  comes  next.     It  con- 
sists, as  already  stated,  of  oGd  quatrains,  or  a  stanza  for  every 
day  in  the  year.     The  Circumcision  of  our  Lord  is  placed  at 
the  head  of  the   festivals;  and  with  it  the  poem  begins,   as 
follows  [see  oiiginal  in  Appendix,  No.  CXIV.]  : 
At  the  head  of  the  congregated  saints, 
Let  the  King  take  the  front  place: 
Unto  the  noble  dispensation  did  submit 
Christ — on  the  kalends  of  Januaiy. 
The  whole  of  this  the  chief  poem,  as  well,  indeed,  as  the 
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LECT.  XVII.  first  preface,  is  tliickly  interlined  with  an  ancient  gloss  and 
Of  the  Fiiiri  Commentary,  on  some  difficult  or  obsolete  words  or  passages, 
(orFest-  and  sometimes  with  notes  on  the  situations  of.  the  churches  of 
Ae?i'gus  tlic  saiuts  of  Eriuu,  up  to  the  author's  time,  with  occasional 
ciiieDi.  passages  from  their  Lives  and  Miracles.  These  notes  are 
carried  all  over  the  margin,  and  require  long  and  accurate  study 
to  connect  them  with  their  proper  places  in  tlie  text. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  and  by,  that  this  Festology  is  not  con- 
fined wholly  to  the  saints  of  Erinn. 

Our  great  apostle,  St.  Patrick,  is  commemorated  at  the  17th 
of  March,  in  the  following  stanza  [see  original  in  Appendix, 
No.  CXV.]  : 

The  blaze  of  a  splendid  sun, 
The  apostle  of  stainless  Erinn, 
Patrick — with  his  countless  thousands, 
May  he  shelter  our  wretchedness. 
And  at  the  13th  of  April,  Bishop  Tassach,  one  of  Patrick's 
most  favourite    companions,   and  his   chief  manufacturer  and 
ornamentcr  of  croziers,  crosses,  shrines,  and  bells,  and  who  at- 
tended him  at  his  death,  is  thus  commemorated  [see  original 
in  Appendix,  No.  CXVI.]  : 

The  kingly  Bishop  TassacJi, 

Who  administered  on  his  arrival. 
The  Body  of  Christ — the  truly  powerful  King — - 
And  the  Communion  to  Patrick. 
In  the  third  division  of  his  work,  Aengus  recapitulates  the 
preceding  canto  or  Festilogium;  he  explains  its  arrangement, 
and  directs  the  faithful  how  to  read  and  use  it;  and  he  says 
that  though  great  the  number,  he  has  only  been  able  to  enume- 
rate the  princes  of  the  saints  in  it;  he  recommends  it  to  the 
pious  study  of  the  faithful,  and  points  out  the  spiritual  benefits 
to  be  gained  by  reading  or  reciting  it ;  he  says  that  he  has  tra- 
velled far  and  near  to  collect  the  names  and  the  history  of  the 
subjects  of  his  laudation  and  invocation ;  that  for  the  foreign 
saints  he  has  consulted  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Jerome,  and  Eusebius ; 
and  that  from  "  the  countless  hosts  of  the  illuminated  books  of 
Erinn"  he  has  collected  the  festivals  of  the  Irish  saints.  He 
then  says  that,  having  already  mentioned  and  invoked  the 
saints  at  their  respective  festival  days,  he  will  now  invoke  them 
in  classes  or  bands,  under  certain  heads  or  leaders ;  and  this  he 
does  in  the  following  order:  the  elders  or  ancients,  under 
Noah;  the  prophets  under  Isaiah;  the  patriarchs  under  Abra- 
ham ;  the  apostles  and  disciples  under  Peter ;  the  wise  or 
learned  men  under  Paul:  the  martyrs  under  Stephen;  the 
spiritual  directors  under  old  Paul;   the  virgins  of  the  world 
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under  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary;  the  holy  bishops  of  Rome  lect.xvtt. 
under  Peter;  the  bishops  of  Jerusalem  under  Jaeob  or  James; 
the  bishops  of  Antioch  also  under  Peter ;  the  bishops  of  Alex-  (or  Fe»to- 
andria  under  Mark ;    a  division  of  them  under   Honorati ;   a  SJ,"/ 
division  of  learned  men   under  the  gifted  Benediet ;   all  the  ^'^'''''  ^^■ 
innocents  who   suffered  at   Bethlehem,  under  Georgius;    the 
priests  under  Aaron ;  the  monks  under  Anthony ;  a  division  of 
the  saints  of  the  world  under  Martin  ;  the  noble  saints  of  Erinn 
under  St.  Patrick ;    the  saints  of  Scotland    under  St.   Colum 
CilU;   and  the  last  gi'eat  division   of  the  saintly  virgins    of 
Erinn,  under  the  holy  St.  Brigid  of  Kildare. 

Tlie  sacred  bard  continues  then,  in  an  eloquent  strain,  to  be- 
seech the  mercy  of  the  Saviour  for  himseli'  and  all  mankind, 
throuirh  the  merits  and  sufFerhifxs  of  the  saints  whom  he  has 
named  and  enumerated,  through  the  merits  of  their  dismembered 
bodies ;  their  bodies  pierced  with  lances ;  their  wounds ;  their 
groans ;  their  relics ;  their  blanched  countenances ;  their  bitter 
tears;  through  all  the  sacrilices  offered  of  the  Saviour's  own 
Body  and  Blood,  as  it  is  in  Heaven,  upon  the  holy  altars ; 
through  the  blood  that  flowed  from  the  Saviour's  OAvn  side ; 
through  His  humanity ;  and  through  His  divinity  in  unity 
with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Heavenly  Father. 

At  the  end  of  this  long  invocation,  the  poet  says  the 
brethren  of  his  order  deemed  all  his  prayers  and  petitions  too 
little ; — whereupon  he  says  that  he  will  change  his  course,  so 
that  no  one  may  have  cause  to  complain.  He  then  commences 
another  eloquent  appeal  to  our  Lord,  for  himself  and  all  men, 
beseeching  mercy  according  to  the  merciful  worldly  interposi- 
tion of  the  divine  mercy  in  the  times  past; — such  as  the 
savlufj  of  Enoch  and  Ellas  from  the  danofers  of  the  world:  the 
saving  of  Noah  from  the  deluge ;  the  saving  of  Abraham  from 
the  plagues  and  from  the  hand  of  the  Chaldeans ;  the  saving  of 
Lot  from  the  burning  city ;  Jonas  from  the  whale ;  of  Isaac  from 
the  hands  of  his  father.  He  beseeches  Jesus,  through  the  inter- 
cession of  His  Mother,  to  save  him  as  Jacob  was  saved  from  the 
hands  of  his  brother,  as  John  [Paul]  was  saved  from  the  venom 
of  the  viper.  He  returns  again  to  the  examples  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, beginning  with  the  saving  of  Da\'id  from  the  sword  of 
Goliath;  of  Susaima  from  her  dangers;  of  Nineveh  from  des- 
truction; of  the  Israelites  from  Mount  Gilba  [Gllboa]  ;  of 
Daniel  fi'om  the  lions'  den ;  of  Moses  from  the  hands  of  Faro 

t Pharaoh]  ;  of  the  three  youths  from  the  fiery  furnace ;  of  To- 
las from  his  bUndness ;  of  Peter  and  Paul  iVoni  the  dungeon  ; 
of  Job  from  demoniacal  tribulations;  of  David  from  Saul;  of 
Joseph  from  the  hands  of  his  brethren ;  of  the  Israelites  from 
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LECT.  XVII.  the  Egyptian  bondage ;  of  Peter  from  the  waves  of  the  sea ;  of 
Of  tiie  Fmri  *^^^^^  ii'om  the  fiery  caldi-on ;  of  Martin  from  the  priest  of  the 
(or  Fest  idol.  He  beseeches  Jesus  again,  through  the  intercession  of  the 
^A^mgm  Heavenly  househokl,  to  be  saved  as  He  saved  St.  Patrick  from 
the  poisoned  drink  at  Teamhar  (or  Tara) ;  and  St.  Coemhghin 
[Kevin]  of  Gleann  da  locha  from  the  perils  of  the  mountain. 

I  have  trespassed  on  your  patience  at  such  unreasonable 
length,  with  the  details  of  this  extraordinary  poem,  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  you  that  the  gifted  writer  could  not  be 
set  down  as  a  mere  ignorant  or  superstitious  monk,  but  that  he 
was  a  man  deeply  read  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  world,  and  more  particularly 
that  part  of  it  which  was  contained  in  what  he  so  enthusias- 
tically calls  "The  Host  of  the  Books  of  Erinn". 

It  is  no  part  of  the  purpose  of  these  Lectures  to  enter  into 
doctrinal  discussions  on  the  merits  of  our  ancient  sacred 
writings ;  but  taking  this  Festology  of  St.  Aengus  as  a  purely 
historic  tract,  largely  interwoven  with  the  early  history  of 
Erinn,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  I  almost  think  no  other  country 
in  Europe  possesses  a  national  document  of  so  important  a 
character. 

When  we  look  at  the  great  number  of  the  early  Catholic 
Christians  of  Erinn,  who  are  introduced  by  name  into  this 
tract,  with  their  festival  days,  and  with  most  copious  references 
to  the  names  and  exact  situations  of  the  primitive  churches 
founded  by  them, — and  when  we  find  that  if  not  all,  at  least, 
nearly  all  these  churches  may  be,  or  have  been  already  iden- 
tified by  means  of  it, — its  value  can  hardly  be  overrated. 

It  was  during  the  progress  of  the  late  Ordnance  Survey  of 
Ireland  that  this  tract  came  first  into  notice ;  and  it  is  no 
ordinary  satisfaction  to  me  to  have  to  say,  that  I  was  the  first 
person  in  modern  times  that  discovered  the  value  of  its  con- 
tents, when  under  the  able  superintendence  of  Colonel  Larcom 
and  Dr.  Petrie,  I  brought  them  to  bear,  with  important  re- 
sults, on  the  topographical  section  of  that  great  national  un- 
dertaking. 

Such  was  the  attention  attracted  by  the  Festology  of  Aengus, 
at  that  time,  that  the  Board  of  Trinity  College,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  employed  me  to  make  a  fac- 
simile copy  of  the  Leahhar  Mor  Duna  DoigJire,  or  Leabhar 
Breac^  in  which  it  is  contained,  for  the  College  Library ;  and 
on  the  breaking  up  of  the  department  of  the  Ordnance  Survey, 
to  which  I  had  been  for  seven  years  attached  (and  my  con- 
nection with  which,  I  may  add,  was  suddenly  and,  as  I  felt  then 
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and  feel  now,  wrongfully  terminated),  our  spirited  fellow-citizen,  lect-xvh, 
my  friend  Mr.  George  Smith,  of  whom  1  have  already  had  ^ 

occasion  to  make  honourable  mention  in  connection  with  the  (or  vlst-  *^ 
Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  employed  me  to  transcribe  the  ^'^^JJ,^,,°^ 
Festology  again,  from  the  original  book,  with  a  view  to  its  pub-  ctmD6. 
lication.     This,  however,  was  not  a  fac-simile  copy,  which  it 
would  indeed  be  practically  useless  to  print,  even  if  such  a  thing 
were  possible,   because  the  tract  consists,    properly,    of  three 
parts ;  namely,  the  text  of  the  poem,  the  interlined  gloss,  and 
the  interlined  and  marginal  topographical  and  other  notes.     I 
copied  these  three  parts  distinctly,  lengthened  out  all  the  con- 
tractions, and  disposed  them  in  their  relative  positions,  in  such 
an  order  and  arrangement  as  met  with  the  full  approval  of  the 
late  Very  Rev.  Dr.  O'Rcnahan,  President  of  Maynooth  Col- 
lege, the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  Dr.  Petrie,  and  Dr.  John  O'Donovan. 
And,  having  so  transcribed  and  arranged  it,  I  made  a  literal, 
and  I  trust  an  accurate,  translation  of  the  whole. 

In  the  year  1849  I  had  occasion  to  spend  some  months  in 
London,  in  the  British  Museum,  having  my  copy  of  the 
Festology  with  me.  In  the  course  of  the  summer  of  that  year 
Dr.  Todd  went  to  London,  and  we  went  together  to  Oxford, 
where  we  spent  four  days  in  comparing  my  transcript  with  the 
Oxford  copies,  and  adding,  as  far  as  time  would  permit,  such 
various  readings  as  we  believed  desirable  and  useful.  The 
pubHcation  of  the  edition  so  prepared  has  not  yet,  however, 
been  undertaken;  and  the  transcript  and  translation  remain 
with  Mr.  Smith,  waiting  for,  what  I  trust  is  not  far  distant,  a 
more  favourable  season  to  present  to  the  literary  world  the 
long-celebrated  Felire  of  Aengus  CeiU  De. 
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LECTURE   XVIII. 

[Delirered  July  15,  1856.J 

Ecclesiastical  MSS.  (continued).  The  Canons.  The  Ecclesiastical  and  Mon- 
astic Rules.  Ancient  Treatise  on  the  Mass.  Ancient  Prayers  and  Litanies. 
Of  the  (so  called)  Prophecies.  The  "Dialogue  of  the  Two  Sages".  The 
'  Prophecies'  attributed  to  Conn.    The  '  Prophecy'  attributed  to  Art. 

In  the  present  Lecture,  I  propose  to  conclude  mj  short  account 
of  the  ecclesiastical  MSS.,  by  a  very  cursory  sketch  of  those 
of  purely  ecclesiastical  interest;  and  I  shall  then  proceed  to 
the  important  subject  of  the  historical  pieces  called  the  Prophe- 
cies. You  will  bear  in  mind  the  classification  already  made 
of  these  ecclesiastical  MSS. 

And  first,  of  the  Canons : 

The  ancient  Canons  preserved  among  the  ecclesiastical 
writings  in  the  Gaedhlic  language,  and  with  which  I  happen  to 
be  acquainted,  are  few  and  brief,  and  oftener  found  recited  in 
monastic  rules  than  standing  by  themselves. 

There  are  some  important  Ecclesiastical  Canons  included  in 
the  general  institutes  of  the  nation,  to  which,  pending  the 
inquiries  of  the  Brehon  Law  Commission,  I  do  not  wish  to 
allude  further ;  but  I  may  mention  the  following  canons  among 
those  preserved  in  the  Ijeahhar  Mor  Dana  Doighre  (sometimes 
called  the  Leahhar  Breac),  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy:  Canons  concerning  absence  from  Mass  upon  a  Sun- 
day ;  concerning  confession  and  absolution ;  concerning  the  re- 
ciprocal duties  of  the  parish  priest  and  his  flock ;  concerning  the 
punishment  of  a  bishop  who  confers  holy  orders  on  an  un- 
qualified candidate ;  concerning  the  duties  of  the  episcopal 
office ;  concerning  the  education  of  persons  for  the  priesthood ; 
concerning  the  dedication  of  children  to  the  service  of  the 
Church,  and  recalling  them  again. 

Besides  these  canons  of  the  ancient  Catholic  Church  of 
Erinn  preserved  in  the  Gaedhlic  language,  there  are  a  great 
number  preserved  in  the  Latin.  Of  these  latter  I  shall  present 
you  with  one  as  a  specimen,  from  the  ancient  Book  of  the 
canons  of  Armagh,  and  from  that  part  of  the  same  old  MS. 
which  was  copied  from  the  book  written  by  St.  Patrick's  own 
hand.  I  select  it  not  only  as  an  example  of  its  class  among  the 
writings  I  speak  of,  but  because  it  is  one  of  especial  interest, 
inasmuch  as  it  preserves  to  us  the  most  perfect  evidence  of  the 
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connection  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Erinn  with  the  See  ofLEc.  xvni. 
Rome,  from  the  very  first  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  "~ 


country.  canon-s.— 

This  canon  has  reference  to  matters  of  difRcultj  which  might  nlctumlT 
arise  in  any  parish  or  diocese  of  the  kingdom  of  Erinn,  and  of^t^p"[J:'i^.u 
which  could  not  be  settled  by  the  local  ecclesiastical  authorities ;  with  the 
all  wliich  cases  were  to  be  referred  to  the  Primate  of  Armagh ;    °^  ^^' 
and  if  they  could  not  bo  disposed  of  by  him,  they  were  then 
to  be  sent  for  final  determination  to  him  who  sat  in  the  apostolic 
chair  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome.     It  is  as  follows : 

"  Moreover,  if  any  case  should  arise  of  extreme  difficulty, 
and  beyond  the  knowledge  of  all  the  judges  of  the  nations  of 
the  Scots,  it  is  to  be  duly  refeiTcd  to  the  chair  of  the  archbishop 
of  the  Gacdlill,  that  is  to  say,  of  Patrick,  and  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  bishop  [of  Armagh].  But  if  such  a  case  as  aforesaid,  of  a 
matter  at  issue,  cannot  be  easily  disposed  of  [by  him],  with  his 
counsellors  in  that  [investigation],  we  have  decreed  that  it  be 
sent  to  the  apostolic  seat,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  chair  of  the 
Apostle  Peter,  having  the  authority  of  the  city  of  Rome. 

"  These  are  the  persons  who  decreed  concerning  this  matter, 
viz. : — Auxilius,  Patrick,  Secundinus,  and  Benignus.  But  after 
tlie  death  of  St.  Patrick  his  disciples  carefully  w^rote  out  his 
books".     [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CXVIL] 

This  most  important  Canon  affords  a  proof  so  unanswerable 
as  to  dispose  for  ever  of  the  modern  imposition  so  pertinaciously 
practised  upon  a  large  section  of  our  countrymen,  as  well  as 
upon  foreigners  speaking  the  English  language ;  namely,  that 
tlie  primitive  Church  of  Erinn  did  not  acknowledge  or  submit 
t )  the  Pope's  supremacy,  or  appeal  to  it  in  cases  of  ecclesiastical 
necessity  and  difficulty.  Nor  is  this  canon,  I  may  add,  by  any 
means  the  only  piece  of  important  evidence  furnished  by  our 
ancient  books  on  this  great  point  of  Cathohc  doctrine. 

The  second  class  of  these  relimous  remains  consist  of  the  ^  ?^^^® 
Ecclesiastical  and  Monastic  Rules.     Of  these  we  have  ancient  ticai  and 
copies  of  eight  in  Dublin ;  of  which  six  arc  in  verse,  and  two  iil'leI^'^ 
in  prose;  seven  in  vclKim  jNISS.,  and  one  on  paper. 

Of  tlie  authenticity  of  these  ancient  pieces  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt;  the  language,  the  style,  and  the  matter,  are 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  times  of  the  authors.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  they  all  recite  and  inculcate  the  precise 
doctrines  and  discipUne  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Erinn,  even 
as  it  is  at  this  day. 

It  would,  as  you  must  at  once  see,  be  quite  inconsistent  witli 
the  plan  of  these  introductory  Lectures  to  enter  into  details  of 
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LEc. XVIII.  compositions  of  this  kind;  and  I  shall  therefore  content  myself 
20  Of  the  ^J  placing  before  you  a  simple  list  of  them  in  the  chronological 
Ecciesias-     ordcr  of  thcir  authors,  and  with  a  very  few  observations  on  their 

tical  and  i  .        ■,  p  i  • 

Monastic      Character  by  way  01  explanation. 

rllls.  'pj^g  £j,g^  -g  ^  poem  of  276  lines,  by  St.  AilhM  of  Imliuch 

[Emly,  in  the  present  county  of  Tipperary],  who  died  in  the 
year  541.  It  is  addressed  to  Eugene,  son  of  Saran,  priest  of 
Cluain  Caelain,  in  the  same  district ;  and  consists  of  lessons  on 
the  duties  of  a  priest,  an  abbot,  and  a  monk,  and  on  the  rules 
by  which  their  lives  ought  to  be  regulated. 

The  second  in  chronological  order  is,  the  Kule  of  St.  Ciaran; 
but  whether  of  Ciaran  of  Saiglm\  or  Ciaran  of  Cliiainmacnois, 
who  died  in  the  year  548,  I  am  not  at  present  able  to  decide. 
This  is  a  poem  of  64  lines,  on  clerical  and  devotional  duties. 

The  third  in  chronological  order  is  the  Rule  of  St.  Comhghall 
of  Beannchuh%  [Bangor,  in  the  present  county  of  Down,]  who 
died  in  the  year  552.  This  is  a  poem  of  144  lines,  addressed 
alike  to  abbots,  to  monks,  and  to  devout  Christians  in  general. 

The  fourth  is  the  Rule  of  St.  Colum  CilU^  who  died  in  the 
year  592.  This  is  a  short  piece,  of  about  three  pages  quarto,  in 
prose.  It  is  a  precept  for  the  regulation  of  the  life  and  time  of 
a  religious  brother  who  preferred  solitude  to  living  in  com- 
munity. He  is  recommended  to  reside  in  contiguity  to  a  prin- 
cipal church,  in  a  secure  house,  with  one  door,  attended  by  one 
servant,  whose  work  should  be  light,  where  only  those  should 
be  admitted  who  conversed  of  God  and  His  Testament,  and  in 
special  solemnities  only.  .  His  time  was  to  be  spent  in  prayers 
for  those  who  received  his  instructions,  and  for  all  those  who 
had  died  in  the  Faith,  the  same  as  if  they  had  all  been  his  most 
particular  friends.  The  day  was  to  be  divided  into  three  parts, 
devoted,  respectively,  to  prayers,  good  works,  and  reading. 
The  works  were  to  be  divided  into  three  parts ;  the  first  was  to 
be  devoted  to  his  own  benefit,  in  doing  what  was  useful  and 
necessary  for  his  own  habitation ;  the  second  part  to  the  benefit 
of  the  brethren ;  and  the  third,  to  the  benefit  of  the  neighbours. 
This  last  part  of  his  pious  works  was  to  consist  of  precepts  or 
writing,  or  else  sewing  clothes,  or  any  other  profitable  indus- 
trial work :  "so  that  there  should  be  no  idleness",  continues 
the  writer:  "  ut  Deus  ait:  non  apparebis  ante  me  vacuus".  [See 
Appendix,  No.  CXVIII.] 

The  fifth  in  chronological  order,  is  the  Rule  of  St.  CartJiach, 
who  was  familiarly  called  Mochuda.  He  was  the  founder  of 
the  ancient  ecclesiastical  city  of  Raithin  [near  Tullamore,  in 
the  present  King's  County]  ;  and  of  the  famous  city  of  Lis  Mor 
[Lismore  in  the  present  county  of  Waterford]  ;  he  died  at  the 
latter  place  on  the  14th  day  of  May,  in  the  year  636. 
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This  is  a  poem   of  580  lines,   divided  into  sections,   each  lec.  xviii. 
addressed  to  a  different  object  or  person.     The  first  division  ^o  of  the 
consists  of  eight  stanzas,  or  32  lines,  inculcating  the  love  of  Kcciesias- 
God  and  our  neighbour,  and  the  strict  observance  of  the  com-  m^n/" 
mandments  of  God,  which  arc  set  out  generally  both  in  word  ^''' 
and  in  spirit.     The  second  section  consists  of  nine  stanzas,  or 
36   lines,   on  the  office   and  duties   of  a  bishop.     The  third 
section  consists  of  twenty  stanzas,  or  80  lines,  on  the  office  and 
duties  of  the  abbot  of  a  church.     The  fourth  section  consists  of 
seven  stanzas,  or  28  lines,  on  the  office  and  duties  of  a  priest. 
The  fifth  section  consists  of  twenty-two  stanzas,  or  88  lines, 
minutely  describing  the  office  and  duties  of  a  father  confessor, 
as  well  in  his  general  character  of  an  ordinary  priest,  as  in  his 
particular  relation  to  his  penitents.     The  sixth  section  consists 
of  nineteen  stanzas,  or  76  lines,  on  the  life  and  duties  of  a 
monk.     The  seventh  section  consists  of  twelve  stanzas,  or  48 
lines,  on  the  life  and  duties  of  the   Celidhe  De,  or  Culdees. 
The  eighth  section  consists  of  thirty  stanzas,  or  120  lines,  on  the 
rule  and  order  of  the  refectory,  prayers,  ablutions,  vespers,  and 
the  feasts  and  fasts  of  the  year.     The  ninth  and  last  section 
consists  of  nineteen  stanzas,  or  76  lines,  on  the  duties  of  the 
kingly  office,  and  the  evil  consequences  that  result  to  king  and 
people,  from  their  neglect  or  imfaithful  discharge. 

The  sixth  rule  in  chronoloixical  order,  is  the  ofcneral  Rule  of 
the  Celidhe  l)e,  vulgarly  called  "  Culdees".  This  is  a  prose  tract 
of  nine  small  quarto  pages,  written  or  drawn  up  by  St.  Maelruain, 
of  Tarn Jdac Jit,  [now  Tallaght,  in  the  county  of  Dublin,]  who 
died  in  the  year  787.  It  contains  a  minute  series  of  rules  for  the 
regulation  of  the  lives  of  the  Celidhe  IJe,  their  prayers,  their 
preachings,  their  conversations,  their  confessions,  theii'  commu- 
nions, their  ablutions,  their  fastings,  their  abstinences,  their  re- 
laxations, their  sleep,  their  celebrations  of  the  ]\lass,  and  so  forth. 

The  seventh  in  chronological  order  is  the  Rule  of  the  Gray 
Monks ;  but  a  cliasm  in  the  book  has  left  us  but  the  first  stanza 
of  this  rule. 

The  eighth  and  last  in  chronological  order,  is  the  Rule  of 
Cormac  Mac  Cuilennain^  king  and  archbishop  of  Casliel,  who 
died  in  the  year  903.  This  is  a  poem  of  fourteen  stanzas,  or 
56  lines,  written  in  the  most  pure  and  ancient  style  of  the 
Gaidhlic  languarge,  of  which,  as  well  as  of  many  other  languages, 
the  illustrious  Cormac  was  so  profound  a  master.  This  rule  is 
gcneriil  in  several  of  its  inculcations ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
written  particularly  as  an  instruction  and  exhortation  to  a  priest, 
lor  the  moral  and  spiritual  direction  and  preservation  of  himself 
and  his  flock. 
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LEc.  xviii.  The  third  of  the  classes  into  which  I  have  divided  this  branch 
3"  Of  an  ^^  ^^^^  ancient  literature  consists  of  a  single  piece,  but  one  of 
Ancient  pccuHar  intcrcst.  It  is  an  ancient  Treatise  upon,  or  Explication  of, 
tiie\Mass.  the  symbolical  ceremonies  of  the  Mass,  in  Latin  and  Gaedhlic, 
and  a  powerful  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharistic 
Sacrifice. 

I  have  already  observed  that  these  purely  ecclesiastical  writ- 
ings scarcely  come  Avithin  the  province  of  those  materials  of  our 
history,  which  form  the  subject  of  these  Lectures.  Nevertheless, 
I  am  tempted,  in  consideration  of  the  very  nature  of  the  institu- 
tion within  whose  walls  we  are  now  assembled,  so  far  to  digress  at 
this  place,  as  to  giveyou  the  substance  of  this  very  curious  treatise. 
The  passage  which  I  have  translated  for  you  is  short ;  but,  even 
were  it  a  little  longer,  I  think  you  would  excuse  me,  when  you 
find  in  it  a  complete  and  undeniable  proof  of  what  it  is  the  fashion 
of  Protestant  writers  to  deny  without  any  reason,  namely,  that 
the  belief  of  our  Gaedhlic  ancestors  respecting  the  Real  Presence, 
and  all  the  meaning  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  was,  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  Church  in  Erinn,  precisely  the  same  belief 
now  held  by  ourselves,  precisely  the  same  belief  inculcated  then, 
as  now,  by  the  Catholic  Church  throughout  the  world. 

The  following  extract  is  literally  translated  from  the  tract  I 
have  referred  to.     [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CXIX.] 

"  And  this  is  the  foundation  of  the  faith  which  every  Chris- 
tian is  bound  to  hold ;  and  it  is  upon  this  foundation  that  every 
virtue  which  he  practises,  and  every  good  work  wliich  he  per- 
forms, is  erected. 

"  For  it  is  through  this  perfection  of  the  faith,  with  tranquil 
charity,  and  with  steadfast  hope,  that  all  the  faithful  are  saved. 
For  it  is  this  faith,  that  is,  the  Catholic  faith,  that  conducts  the 
righteous  to  the  sight,  that  is,  to  see  God  in  the  glory  and  in  the 
dignity  in  which  He  abides.  It  is  this  sight  which  is  offered 
as  a  golden  reward  to  the  righteous  after  the  Resurrection. 

"  The  pledge  for  this  sight  which  has  been  left  to  the  Church 
here  for  the  present,  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  resides  in,  which 
comforts,  and  which  strengthens  her  with  all  virtues.  It  is  this 
Spirit  which  distributes  His  own  peculiar  gifts  to  every  faithful 
member  in  the  Church,  as  He  pleases  and  as  they  require  to  re- 
ceive it  from  Him.  For,  it  is  by  the  Holy  Spirit  these  noble 
gifts  following,  are  bestowed  upon  the  Chui"ch,  among  men ;  viz. : 
Baptism  and  Penitence,  and  the  expectation  of  persecutions  and 
afflictions. 

"  One  of  the  noble  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, by  which  all  ignorance  is  enlightened  and  all  worldly 
affliction  comforted ;  by  which  all  spiritual  Hght  is  kindled,  by 
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wliicli  all  debility  is  made  strong.     For  it  is  through  the  Holy  lec.  xnn. 
Scripture  that  heresy  and  schism  arc  banished  from  the  Church,  ^^^^^ 
and  all  contentions  and  divisions  reconciled.     It  is  in  it,  well-  Ancient 
tried  counsel  and  appropriate  instruction  will  be  found,  for  every  Jie'^iafl^" 
degree  in  tlie  Church.   It  is  through  it  the  snares  of  demons,  and 
vices  are  banished  from  every  faithful  member  in  the  Church. 
For  the  Divine  Scripture  is  the  mother  and  the  benign  mu'se  of 
all  the  faithful  who  meditate  and  contemplate  it,  and  who  are 
nurtured  by  it,  until  they  are  chosen  cliildi-en  of  God  by  its  ad- 
vice.    For  the  Wisdom,  that  is  the  Church,  bountifully  distri- 
butes to  her  children  the  variety  of  her  sweetest  diink,  and  the 
choicest  of  her  spiritual  food,  by  which  they  are  perpetually  in- 
toxicated and  cheered. 

"Another  division  of  that  pledge,  which  has  been  left  with  the 
Clmrch  to  comfort  her,  is  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  His  Blood, 
which  are  offered  upon  the  altars  of  the  Christians.  The  Body, 
even,  which  was  born  of  Marv,  the  Immaculate  Yircrin,  without 
destruction  of  her  virginity,  without  opening  of  the  womb,  with- 
out presence  of  man ;  and  which  was  crucified  by  the  unbeliev- 
ing Jews,  out  of  spite  and  envy ;  and  which  arose  after  three 
days  from  death,  and  sits  upon  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father 
in  Heaven,  in  glory  and  in  dignity  before  the  angels  of  Heaven. 
It  is  that  Body,  the  same  as  it  is  in  this  great  glory,  which  the 
righteous  consume  off  God's  Table,  that  is,  the  holy  altar.  For 
this  Body  is  the  rich  viaticum  of  the  faithful,  wdio  journey 
through  the  paths  of  pilgrimage  and  penitence  of  this  world  to 
the  Heavenly  fatherland.  This  is  the  seed  of  the  Resurrection 
in  the  Lile  Eternal  to  the  rii2fhteous.  It  is,  hoAvever,  the  orieiin 
and  cause  of  falling  to  the  impenitent,  who  believe  not,  and  to 
the  sensual,  who  distinguish  it  not,  though  they  beheve.  AVoe, 
then,  to  the  Christian  who  distinguishes  not  this  Holy  Body  of 
the  Lord,  by  pure  morals,  by  charity,  and  by  mercy.  For  it  is 
in  this  Body  tliat  will  be  found  the  example  of  the  charity  which 
excels  all  charity,  viz.,  to  sacrifice  Himself,  without  guilt,  in 
satisfaction  for  the  guilt  of  the  whole  race  of  Adam. 

"  This,  then,  i?  the  perfection  and  the  fullness  of  the  Catholic 
Faith,  as  it  is  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures". 

I  may  observe  here  that  the  [late  lamented]  Rev.  Dr.  Matthew 
Kelly  (Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  St.  Patricks  Col- 
lege, jNlaynooth),  to  whom  I  submitted  this  piece,  believed  it  to 
be  the  Mass  brought  into  Erinn  by  St.  Patrick,  differing  as  it 
does  in  some  places,  as  to  the  order  of  the  ceremonies,  from  any 
other  Mass  that  he  had  ever  seen. 

I  inay  also  observe  that  the  GacdliHc  part  of  the  tract,  though 
modilied  in  some  respects  from  the  peculiar  ecclesiastical  style 
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Ancient 
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LEc.  XVIII.  of  ortliography  of  tlie  eiglith  and  ninth  centuries,  is  still  of  the 
purest  and  most  ancient  Christian  character. 

I  believe  I  may  well  be  pardoned  having  gone  so  far  out  of 
my  path  on  the  present  occasion,  as  to  present  to  you  this  pas- 
sage in  full.  I  do  so  not  only  for  its  own  sake,  but  in  order  to 
lay  before  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland  a  specimen  of  mat- 
ter which  appears  to  me  to  be  of  infinite  value  to  the  history  of  the 
Church  in  this  country,  and  of  which  there  is  a  very  large  amount 
preserved  to  us  in  the  ancient  writings  just  referred  to.  I  cannot 
doubt  but  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
learned  Catholic  body  to  the  existence  of  the  wealth  of  evidence 
and  illustration  concerning  the  faith  of  our  ancestors,  which  lies 
as  yet  buried  in  these  great  old  Gaedhlic  books,  to  cause  eifective 
measures  to  be  taken  to  make  these  useful  to  the  religion  of  the 
people  to-day,  by  making  known  what  they  contain  in  full  to 
the  world. 


4°  Of  an  To  resume.     The  fourth  class  consists  also  of  a  single  piece, 

form  of  Con-  namely,  an  ancient  Formula  of  the  Consecration  of  a  new  church 
rcirr'  or  orator^.. 

This  piece  is  important,  no  less  for  its  antiquity,  and  with  re- 
ference to  its  doctrinal  character,  than  for  the  historical  evidence 
it  contains  as  to  the  form  in  which  the  primitive  churches  of 
Erinn  were  built,  which  must,  according  to  this  tract,  have  always 
had  the  door  in  the  west  end. 


6°  Of  Ancient 
Prayers,  In- 
vocations, 
and  Litanies. 


The  fifth  class  of  these  religious  remains  consists  of  the 
Prayers,  Invocations,  and  L-itanies  which  have  come  down  to 
us :  these  I  shall  set  down  in  chronological  order,  as  far  as  my 
authorities  will  allow  me,  and,  when  authority  fails,  guided  by 
my  own  judgment  and  experience  in  the  investigation  of  these 
ancient  writings. 

The  first  piece  of  this  class  (adopting  the  chronological  order)  is 
the  prayer  of  St.  Aireran  the  wise  (often  called  Aileran,  JEleran, 
and  Airenan),  wdio  was  a  classical  professor  in  the  great  school  of 
Clonard,  and  died  of  the  plague  in  the  year  664.  St.  Aireran's 
prayer  or  litany  is  addressed,  respectively,  to  God  the  Father, 
to  God  the  Son,  and  to  God  the  Holy  Spirit,  invoking  them  for 
mercy  by  various  titles  indicative  of  their  power,  glory,  and  at- 
tributes. The  prayer  consists  of  five  invocations  to  the  Father, 
eighteen  invocations  to  the  Son,  and  five  to  the  Holy  Spirit; 
and  commences  in  Latin,  thus:  "  O  Deus  Pater,  Omnipotens 
Deus,  exerci  misericordiam  nobis".  This  is  followed  by  the  same 
invocation  in  the  Gaedhlic;  and  the  petitions,  to  the  end,  are 
continued  in  the  same  language.     The  invocation  of  the  Son 
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begins  thus:  "  Have  mcrcj  on  us,  O  Almiglity  God  !  O  Jesus  lec.  xnn. 
Christ!  O  Son  of  the  living  God!  O  Son,  born  twice!  O  only  50  of  Ancient 
bom  of  God  the  Father".     The  petition  to  tlie  Holy  Spirit  be-  I'raveiH,  in- 

/Tr  y^Ai'i  r^      1  1    r\  T  r    1       c<     •    •     f  vocations, 

gins :      '  Have  mercy  on  us,  (J  Almighty  God  !  (J  Holy  bpirit  1  and  Litanies. 

0  spirit  the  noblest  of  all  spirits !"     [See  original  in  Appendix,  of  st  ^Jtr.^^ 

No.CXX.]  ...  .       wrse.r 

When  I  first  discovered  this  prayer  in  the  Leahhar  Biddhe 
Lecain,  (or  Yellow  Book  of  Lecain),  in  the  library  of  Tiinity 
College,  many  years  ago,  I  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  or 
fixing  its  date ;  but  in  my  subsequent  readings  in  the  same 
library,  for  my  collection  of  ancient  glossaries,  I  met  the  word 
Oirchis  set  down  with  explanation  and  illustration,  as  follows: — 
"  Oirchis^  id  est,  Mercy ;  as  it  is  said  in  the  prayers  of  Aiiinan 
the  Wise: — Have" mercy  on  us,  O  God  the  Father  Almighty  !" 
[See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CXXL] 

I  think  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  on  the  identity  of  this 
prayer  with  the  distinguished  Aireran  of  Clonard.  Nor  is  this 
the  only  specimen  of  his  devout  works  that  has  come  down  to 
us.  Fleming,  in  his  Collecta  Sacra,  has  published  a  fragment 
of  a  Latin  tract  o^  Aireran,  discovered  in  the  ancient  monastery 
of  St.  Gall  in  Switzerland,  which  is  entitled,  "  The  INlystical 
Interpretation  of  the  Ancestry  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ'.  A 
perfect  copy  of  this  curious  tract,  and  one  of  high  antiquity,  has, 

1  believe,  been  lately  discovered  on  the  continent. 

There  was  another  Aireran,  also  called  "  the  wise", — who  was 
abbot  of  Tamhlacht  [Tallaght],  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth 
century ;  but  he  has  not  been  distinguished  as  an  author,  as  far 
as  we  know. 

The  second  piece  of  this  class  is  the  prayer  or  invocation  of'^'^^^^y^F 
Coign  Ua  Duinechda^  a  classical  Professor  of  Clonmacnois,  who  DmnecMa. 
died  in  the  year  789.  This  prayer  is  diWded  into  two  parts. 
The  first  consists  of  twenty-eight  petitions  or  paragraphs,  each 
paragraph  beseeching  the  mercy  and  forgiveness  of  Jesus, 
through  tlie  intercession  of  some  class  of  the  holy  men  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament;  who  are  referred  to  in  the  paragraph, 
or  represented  by  the  names  of  one  or  more  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  them.  The  first  part  begins  thus: — *' I  beseech 
the  intercession  w4tli  Thee,  O  Holy  Jesus  1  of  thy  four  evange- 
lists who  wrote  thy  gospel,  namely  ^latthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
John".  The  second  part  consists  of  seventeen  petitions  to  the 
Lord  Jesus,  apparently  offered  at  ]\Iass-tlme,  beseeching  Him  to 
accept  the  sacrifice  then  made,  for  all  Christian  churches,  for 
the  sake  of  the  merciful  Father,  from  whom  He  descended 
upon  the  Earth  ;  for  the  sake  of  His  Divinity  which  the  Father 
had   overshadowed,   in   order   that   it   might  unite   with   His 
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5°  Of  Ancient 
rrayers,  In- 
vocations, 
and  Litanies. 
(Of  the 
Trayer  of 
Jive  ran 
"the  Wise"; 
and  tlie 
Prayer  of 
Colgu  Ua 
Duinechda.) 


liumanity;  for  tlie  sake  of  the  Immaculate  body  from  which 
He  was  formed  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin.  The  second  prayer 
begins  thus: — "O  Holy  Jesus;  O  Beautiful  Friend;  O  Star  of 
the  Morning ;  Thou  full,  brilliant  Noon-day  Sun ;  Thou  Noble 
Torch  of  Kighteousness  and  Truth,  of  Eternal  Life,  and  of 
Eternity."     [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CXXIL] 

Tlie  third  piece  of  this  fifth  class  is  a  beautiful  and  ancient 
Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  differing  in  many  ways 
from  her  Litany  in  other  languages,  and  clearly  showing  that, 
although  it  may  be  an  imitation,  it  is  not  a  translation.  I 
believe  it  to  be  as  old,  at  least,  as  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century.  It  consists  of  fifty -nine  Invocations,  beginning;  "O 
Great  Mary !  O  Mary  Greatest  of  all  Marys ;  O  Greatest  of 
women ;  O  Queen  of  the  Angels",  etc. ;  and  it  concludes  with 
a  beautiful  and  eloquent  entreaty  that  she  will  lay  the  un- 
worthy prayers,  sighs,  and  groans  of  the  sinners  before  her 
own  merciful  Son,  backed  by  her  own  all-powerful  advocacy, 
for  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins.  [See  original  in  Appendix, 
No.  CXXIIL] 

The  fourth  piece  of  this  class  is  the  Litany  of  Aeugus  CeilS 
De,  consequently  dating  about  the  year  798.  This  composition, 
quite  independently  of  its  religious  character,  affords  a  most  im- 
portant corroborative  piece  of  ecclesiastical  history.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Sir  James  Ware  in  his  "  Writers  of  Ireland",  as  "  a 
book  of  litanies  in  which,  in  a  long  series  of  daily  prayers,  are 
invoked  some  companies  of  saints,  who  were  either  school-fel- 
lows under  the  same  master,  or  who  joined  in  society  under  the 
same  leader,  to  propagate  the  faith  among  heathens;  or,  who 
were  buried  in  the  same  monastery,  or  lived  in  communion  in 
the  same  church;  or,  lastly,  who  were  joined  together  by  any 
other  like  titles".  So  wrote  Sir  James  Ware,  a  Protestant  gen- 
tleman of  learning  and  integrity.  And  when  I  quote  this  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  authenticity  of  the  litany,  let  me  be 
permitted  to  add  that  of  another  Protestant  g^tleman  of 
at  least  equal  depth  of  learning  and  accuracy  of  discrimina- 
tion; one  still  among  us,  and  who  I  hope  may  long  con- 
tinue to  enlighten  us  by  his  knowledge,  to  improve  us  by 
his  exquisite  taste  in  the  illustration  of  our  ancient  history,  in 
literature  and  in  art,  and  to  elevate  us  by  the  bright  example  of 
a  blameless  life  of  incorruptible  honour,  a  generous  and  manly 
liberality  of  tone,  and  many  active,  unostentatious,  but  exalted 
virtues ;  I  mean  my  dear  and  honoured  friend  Dr.  George  Petrie. 
Thus  writes  Dr.  Petrie  in  his  unanswerable  Essay  on  the  ancient 
Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  Ireland ;  a  work  with  wliich  I  hope 
all  my  hearers  are  familiar. 
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"  HavinfT  now,  as  I  trust,  sufficiently  shown  that  the  Irish  lec^jtvitt. 
erected  churches  and  cells  of  stone,  without  cement,  at  the  very  .^oofAndent 
earliest  period  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  rrayers. 
country ;  and  if  it  had  been  necessary,  I  might  have  adduced  a  awi^uTrHh. 
vastly  greater  body  of  evidence  to  substantiate  the  fact ;  I  may,  S'^J;-^!;',"^ 
I  think,  faii-lv  ask:  Is  it  possible  that  they  would  remain  much  ^.'^''«£t« 
longer  ignorant  of  the  use  ot  hme  cement  m  their  religious  edi- 
fices, a  knowledge  of  which  must  necessarily  have  been  imparted 
to  them  by  the  crowds  of  foreign  ecclesiastics,  Egyptian,  Roman, 
Italian,  French,  British,  and  Saxon,  who  flocked  to  Ireland  as  a 
place  of  refuge,  in  the  iiftli  and  sixth  centuries  ?     Of  such  im- 
migration there  cannot  possibly  exist  a  doubt ;  for,  not  to  speak 
of  the  great  number  of  foreigners  who  were  disciples  of  St. 
Patrick,  and  of  whom  tlie  names  are  preserved  in  the  most 
ancient  lives  of  that  saint;   nor  of  the  evidences  of  the  same 
natiue  so  abundantly  supplied  in  the  lives  of  many  other  saints 
of  the  Primitive  Irish  Church ;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to 
that  most  curious  and  ancient  dociunent,  written  in  the  year  799, 
the  litany  of  St.  Aengus  the  Culdee,  in  which  are  invoked  such 
a  vast  number  of  foreign  saints  buried  in  Ireland.     Copies  of 
this  ancient  litany  are  found  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  a  MS.  un- 
doubtedly of  the  twelfth  century,  preserved  in  the  library  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  and  in  the  Leahhar  Breac  [properly 
the  Leahliar  Mor  Dana  Doighre~\,  preserved  in  the  library  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy:   and  the  passages  in  it,  relative  to 
the  foreign  ecclesiastics,  have  been  extracted,  translated  into 
Latin,  and  published  by  Ward,  in  his  Life  of  St.  Rumold,  page 
206  ;  and  by  Colgan,  in  his  Acta  Sanctorum,  page  539"  [535].^*"^ 
The  litany  of  Acmjus  begins  thus:    "  The  three  times  fifty 
Roman  pilgrims,  who  settled  in  Ui  Mele,  along  with  Notal  and 
NemslienchaidJi  and  Cornutan,  invoco  in  auxilium  meum,  per 
Jesum    Christum,   etc. ...The  three  thousand  father  confessors 
who  congregated  in  jMunster  to   consider  one  question,  under 
Bishop  Ibar, — and  where  to  the  Angel  of  God  was  ascribed  the 

great  feast  whicli  St.  Brigid  had  prepared  in  her  heart  for  Jesus, 

invoco  in  auxilium  meum  per  Jesum  Christum.  The  other 
thrice  fifty  pilgrims  of  the  men  of  Rome  and  Latium  wlio  went 
into  Scotland,  invoco  in  auxilium  meum  per  Jesum  Christum. 
The  thrice  lifty  Gaedhils  of  Erinn,  in  holy  orders,  each  of  them 
a  man  of  strict  rule,  who  went  in  one  body  into  pih'rimaije, 

(*7^  Inqiury  into  the  Origin  and  Uses  of  the  Roinid  Totvers  of  Ireland,  p.  134. 
One  slij^lit  mistake  Dr.  I'etric  lias  t'allen  ijito  in  this  passage,  as  to  the  traet  in 
the  Boi)k  of  Lcnister.  Tlie  tract  he  alhules  to  there,  is  Achlius's  Book  of  the 
Petlifirees  of  tlie  Irisli  Saints,  and  not  his  Litany,  wliich  is  i'ouud  only  in  the 
Lcabhar  M6r  Duiiu  Duujhic. 
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LEc.  XVIII.  under  Abban,  the  son  of  Ua  Cormaic,  invoco  in  auxilium  meum 
per  Jesiim   Christum",  etc.      [Sec  orioinai  in  Appendix,  No. 

6°  Of  Ancient  SvVIAr  1  '  l  o 

Prayers,  In-    L/^^Vl  V  .J 

aud*Luanies       And  thus  docs  Acngus  go  on  to  invoke  groups  of  men  and 
(The  Litany  womcn  who  camc  into  Erinn  from  all  parts  of  tlie  world,  and 

of  AeiK/us         ''i,!  1  ,  •  ^'     '  -\  •• 

CiiUDL)  jomed  themselves  to  various  religious  persons  and  communities 
throughout  our  land,  to  benefitby  their  purity  of  morals  and  exalted 
piety ;  as  well  as  the  countless  groups  of  men,  lay  and  ecclesias- 
tical, wlio  left  Erinn  on  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land,  under 
SS.  Ailbhe,  Brendan,  etc.;  and  others  who  went  out  to  plant 
and  propagate  their  Christian  knowledge  and  piety,  in  remote 
and  unfrequented  countries,  which  had  not  yet  been  brought 
within  the  range  of  the  Lord's  vineyard,  or  in  which  the  seeds 
of  Cliristianity  formerly  sown  had  either  run  to  extravagant 
wildness  or  totally  failed. 

After  invoking  these  various  groups  at  considerable  length, 
he  turns  to  the  bishops  of  Erinn,  whom  he  invokes  in  groups  of 
seven,  taking  together  those  who  either  lived  contempora- 
neously or  succeeded  each  other  in  the  one  church ;  as  the  seven 
bishops  of  Drom-Aurchaille ;  the  seven  bishops  of  Drora  Derce- 
dan;  the  seven  bishops  of  Tulach  na  n-Espuc^  or  Hill  of  the 
Bishops,  etc.  [I  may  mention  to  you  that  this  Tidach  na  n-Espuc, 
was  Tulla,  near  Cabinteely,  in  the  county  of  Dublin ;  and  that 
it  is  stated  in  the  Life  of  St.  Brigid,  that  these  seven  bishops, 
on  a  certain  occasion,  paid  her  a  visit  at  Kildare,  a  circum- 
stance which  fixes  the  time  at  which  they  lived.] 

The  invocation  extends  to  141  groups  of  seven,  or  in  all  987 

bishops,  ending  with  the  seven  bishops  of  DomJmach  Chairne 

[probably  the  place  now  called  Doneycarney,  near  Dublin]. 

Of  the  Pro-       We  now  come  to  another  and  the  last  section  of  our  Eccle- 

cribed^toThe  siastical  MSS.,  if  wc  may  include  under  this  title  the  writings 

called  Prophecies  ascribed  to  the  saints  of  Erinn. 

In  opening  the  subject  of  ancient  Gaedhlic  Prophecies,  it 
might  be  expected  that  I  should  take  a  comparative  glance  at 
the  prophecies  of  other  countries,  as  this  would  indeed  be  the 
most  learned  and  approved  mode  of  introducing  the  subject; 
but  as  I  have  hitherto  in  the  progress  of  these  Lectm'cs  confined 
myself  to  a  simple  analysis  of  the  historic  and  literary  remains 
of  our  own  country,  treated  from  tlie  points  of  view  offered  by 
internal  evidence  only,  I  shall  follow  the  same  rule  in  this 
instance,  and  proceed  to  treat  of  our  ancient  prophecies,  as  they 
are  called,  on  their  own  authority  and  on  their  own  internal 
merits  alone. 

In  the  first  place  I  have  to  tell  you,  that  although  those 
ascribed  to  the  saints  form  the  chief  part  of  our  collection  of 
prophecies,  there  are  a  few  referred  to  times  anterior  to  the  year 


Saints  of 
Erinn. 


Sai^es".) 
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432    the  year  in  which  St.  Pat  nek  commenced  his  Christian  lec.  xvtii. 
mission  in  Erinn;  and  their  authorship  is  ascribed  to  persons  ^^^  ^^^^  p^^ 
still  involved  in  the  darkness  of  paganism.     As,  then,  it  is  my  pnEriM  &»- 
desi^i-n  to  take  all  the  "  Prophecies"  in  their  presumed  chrono-  5uh.*t9or^^ 
lo"ical  order,  I  shall  begin  with  those  which  are  referred  to  our  ^'^^"• 
pre-Christian  period. 

The  oldest  prophecy,  or  rather  prophetic  allusion  to  future  ^^^^^^ 
events  in  Erinn,  that  I  can  remember,  is  found  in  the  ancient  "I'lophecies" 
but   little-known   tract,    which   is    entitled   Agallarnh    an    da  the  ume  o"f 
Shiiadh,  or  the  Dialogue  of  the  two  Sages  (or  Professors).    The  fxhr-Pr^ 
history  given  of  this  Dialogue  is  shortly  this.  »  DiaVo^e^* 

Adhna,  a  distinguished  Connachtman,  was  chief  poet  of  Ulster  of  thefwo 
in  the  reign  of  Conor  Mac  Nessa  (about  four  hundred  years  ^"  "° 
before  St.  Patrick's  arrival).  Adhna  had  a  son,  JVcidhe,  who, 
after  having  been  carefully  instructed  in  the  prescribed  lite- 
rary course  of  the  period  by  his  father,  was  then  sent  by  him  into 
Scotland,  to  add  to  his  stores  of  native  knowledge  all  that  could 
be  acquired  at  the  famous  academy  o^  EocltaidJi  llJchbheoil,  in 
that  country.  During  Neidhes  sojourn  in  Scotland,  his  father, 
Adhna,  died,  and  Athairne,  the  celebrated  poet  and  satirist,  was 
raised  to  his  place  of  chief  poet  of  Ulster.  An  account  of  these 
important  changes  having,  however,  reached  young  Neidhe  in 
Scotland,  he  immediately  returned  to  Erinn,  and  went  straight 
to  the  palace  of  Emania.  He  entered  the  royal  court  at  once 
under  protection  of  his  well-recognized  poet's  tonsure,  and 
made  directly  for  the  chief  poet's  chair,  which  he  found  vacant 
at  the  moment,  with  the  arch-poet's  luighen,  or  official  gown, 
lying  on  the  back  of  it.  (This  gown  of  the  arch-poet  is  de- 
scribed as  having  been  one  ornamented  with  the  feathers  of 
beautiful  birds.)  NeidM,  finding  the  chair  accidentally  vacant, 
sat  in  it  and  put  on  the  gown.  AtJiairne  soon  after  made  his 
appearance,  and  seeing  his  appointed  mantle  and  seat  occupied 
by  a  stranger,  he  immediately  addressed  him  in  these  words: 
*'  Who  is  the  learned  poet  upon  whom  the  Tuighen  with  its 
splendour  rests?"     [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CXXV.] 

This  led  to  a  long,  learned,  and  animated  contest  in  literature, 
poetry,  philosophy,  Druidisin,  etc.,  in  which  Ncldhe  showed 
nimself  fully  qualilied  to  retain  the  position  wliich  he  had  tem- 
porarily assumed;  but,  in  obedience  to  the  beautiful  patriarchal 
law  of  reverence  ibr  seniority  which  pervaded  all  conditions  of 
society  in  ancient  Erinn,  having  first  established  his  superior 
qualilications,  he  then  voluntarily  vacated  the  chair,  put  off  the 
splendid  gown,  placed  it  on  the  shoulders  o^  Atliairne,  and,  in 
the  absence  of  his  father  by  death  and  of  his  later  preceptor  by 
distance,  he  adopted  him  as  his  father  and  preceptor. 
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LEc.  XVIII.  Tills  straiij^c  piece  is  couched  In  very  ancient  language,  some- 
Of  the  wliat  resembling,  indeed  partaking  largely  of  the  character  of, 
-ProllrNe "  *^^^  ancient  text  of  the  Brehon  laws;  but  every  phrase,  almost 
anterior  to  cvcry  word,  tlirougliout  the  whole,  is  explained  in  the  version 
st^^^atddl  which  is  preserved  to  us,  by  an  ancient  interlined  gloss,  still  in 
(Tiie  'Pro-    ancient,  but  much  more  accessible  lanffuaofe. 

pliecv"inthe         -^^^     ,'  ,  -  n  x  t  i. 

"Dialogue  We  liavc  shown  m  a  lormer  Lecture,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Sages".)^°  ancient  Book  of  UacJiOJighhdil,  that  the  obscurity  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  this  dialogue  was  carried  on,  in  the  presence  of 
King  Conor  and  the  nobles  of  Ulster,  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  taking  from  the  Poets  the  exclusive  right  which,  down  to 
that  time,  they  had  enjoyed,  of  interpreting  the  ancient  laws 
of  the  country,  and  of  opening  their  study  to  all  such  men 
of  all  grades  as  should  incline  to  make  the  law  their  profession. 
This  dialogue  is  also  quoted  at  the  word  Teathra  ("the  Sea"), 
and  at  the  word  Tuighen  ("  the  Gown")  in  Cormac's  Glossary;  a 
compilation  of  the  close  of  the  ninth  century.  Yet,  although  the 
mere  literary  part  of  the  tract  may,  perhaps,  be  referred  to  the  re- 
markable period  of  Conor  Mac  Nessa's  reign,  it  is  too  much  to  ex- 
pect that  the  precise  reference  to  the  precise  discipline  and  doc- 
trines of  the  future  Christian  Church  of  Erinn,  which  it  is  made 
to  contain  prophetically,  could  have  been  really  predicted  by 
persons  not  yet  rescued  from  the  darkness  of  Paganism.  The 
passage  occurs  thus :  The  Dialogue  is  carried  on  by  way  of  ques- 
tion and  answer :  A  thairne  puts  the  question,  and  Neidlie  answers. 
After  a  variety  of  questions  relating  to  literature,  poetiy,  Druid- 
ism,  astronomy,  ethics,  etc.,  Atliairne  asks  Neidlie  whether  he 
has  any  knowledge  of  the  future  state  of  Erinn ;  Neidlie  answers 
that  he  has,  and  he  then  goes  into  a  long  review  of  what  is  to 
happen  in  church  and  state,  to  the  end  of  time.  There  would 
be  mortalities  of  cows  all  over  the  world ;  Kings  would  be  few ; 
Professors  of  the  various  arts  would  be  mere  imitators ;  Pagan 
enemies  would  waste  Erinn,  so  that  dignity  of  birth  or  extent 
of  wealth  would  serve  nobody.  [This  no  doubt  alludes  to  the 
Danish  invasion  in  the  eighth  century.]  Kings  would  be  wan- 
derers ;  religion  extinguished ;  the  nobles  crushed  down ;  the  ig- 
noble raised  up,  and  neither  man  nor  God  would  be  honoured  or 
worshipped ;  clerical  orders  and  functions  would  be  cast  off,  and 
hypocrisy  and  delusions  assumed;  musicians  would  be  meta- 
morphosed into  clowms;  the  churches  would  become  subject  to 
the  lords  of  the  lands ;  pupils  would  neglect  to  maintain  their 
tutors  in  their  old  age.  There  would  come,  after  this,  great 
mortalities;  lightnings,  and  thunder;  unnatural  seasons;  a 
vengeful  slaughter  for  three  days  and  three  nights;  and  this 
would  be  the  fiery  plague  of  the  festival  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
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tlst,  whicli  would  destroy  two-tliirds  of  the  people  of  the  world,  lec.  xvju. 
and  one-third  of  which  should  fall  upon  the  animals  of  the  sea  ^^^  ^^^^ 
and  the  trees  of  the  forest.     After  those  years  of  sorrow,  the  so-caiied 
foreigners  would  come  in  their  ships  to  Inhher  Domnainn  [now  anterio"to* 
the  Bay  of  Malahide,  on  the  coast  of  the  county  of  Dublin],  sti'^lricl 
This  was  to  be  the  Roth  RdmJiach,  or  "Rowinor  Wheel",  (of  (['^e  "pro- 

o  '     \        pliGcy   in  tliG 

which  more  hereafter);  and  it  would  fly  off  to  the  C'oiVi/te  "Didiotrus 
Cndmhchoille,  or  Rock  of  Cndmhchoill  (of  which  more  here-  sages\)^° 
after),  where  it  would  be  broken; — that  is,  where  the  enemies, 
(of  whom,  as  of  a  plague,  it  was  the  poetical  designation,)  would 
be  overthrown  and  ahnost  annihilated,  as  well  as  their  "  stammer- 
ing foreign  women,  that  is,  Saxon  women,  who  would  bear 
children  to  their  own  fathers".  The  destruction  and  desertion  of 
the  great  palaces  and  cities  of  Erinn  was  to  take  place, — namely, 
Emania,  in  Ulster;  Tara,  in  Meath;  Cruachain,  in  Connacht; 
Cashel,  in  Munster ;  and  Aileach^  in  Derry ; — after  which  the  sea 
would  come  over  Erinn,  seven  years  before  the  day  of  judgment. 

This  part  of  this  so-called  prophecy  appears  to  me  curious, 
because  it  seems  to  bring  the  author's  time  down  to  the  tenth 
century,  when  the  Danes  were  accustomed  to  run  over  here 
from  England,  with  tlieir  Saxon  bond  wives  and  bond  women. 
But  1  need  not  dwell  longer  upon  it  at  present. 

The  second  personage  belonging  to  the  pre-Christian  period,  "Prpphe- 
to  whom  I  liave  found  any  existing  prophecy  ascribed,  is  no  cribedto 
other  tlian  the  celebrated  Conn  "  of  the  hundred  battles",  mon-  huuVcV^^ 
arch  of  Erinn,  who  was  slain  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  157,  or  ^'*"^®^- 
275  years  before  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick. 

Conn's  name  is  connected  with  two  distinct  prophecies, — 
one  delivered  by  himself,  and  entitled  the  Baile  Chui?i?i,  or 
Conn's  Ecstacy ;  the  otlier  delivered  to  him,  and  entitled  the 
Baile  an  Scciil,  or  the  Champion's  Ecstacy.  The  word  BaiU^ 
whicli  means  madness,  distraction,  or  ecstacy,  is  the  ancient 
Gaedhlic  name  for  a  Prophecy. 

Of  these  two  "  Prophecies"  nothing  seems  to  have  been 
known  to  Gaedhlic  scholars  and  historians,  for  some  centuries 
back,  more  tlian  tlic  quotation  from  the  Baile  Chidnn  found  in 
the  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  as  published  by  Father  John 
Colgan,  in  his  Trias  Thaimiaturgas,  in  the  year  1647,  (a  quota- 
tion which  was  reprinted  by  Dr.  Petrie,  in  his  History  and  An- 
tiquities of  Tara,  published  in  the  year  1839,  in  the  l8th  volume 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy).  Even  at  the 
tiine  that  Dr.  Petrie  wrote  his  important  Essay  on  Tara,  the 
serious  examination  of  our  ancient  Gaedhlic  manuscripts  was  but 
ill  its  infancy;  and  wlion  this  Baile  Chuinn  was  discovered  in  the 
Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  it  was  not  known  who  Conn,  the 
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LEc.  xviTT.  author  of  it,  was ;  nor  at  what  time  he  flourished ;  nor  whether 
it  contained  any  more  than  what  is  there  quoted ;  it  was  only 
so-called  belioved  that  he  must  have  been  some  ancient  Druid.  Neither 
antei'iorto^  could  the  most  miuutc  research  among  our  extensive  collection 
st^pLTnck^  of  manuscripts  in  Dublin  throw  any  light  on  his  history.  How- 
(^''prophe-  ever,  on  my  visit  to  London  in  the  summer  of  1849,  I  had  the 
cHbed^to  good  fortuuc  to  discovcr  an  ancient  copy  of  the  entire  prophecy, 
Hundred '^^  of  which  an  extract  only  is  quoted  in  the  Tripartite  Life. 
Battles.)  The  piece  is  a  short  one,  filling  but  one  column  of  a  small 

folio  page.  It  is  entitled  Baile  Cliuinn  Cited- Chat! laigh ;  that  is, 
'  the  Ecstacy  (or  Prophecy)  of  Conn  of  the  hundred  battles'.  The 
manuscript  is  written  on  vellum,  and  was  compiled  or  transcribed 
in  Burren,  in  my  native  county  of  Clare,  by  Donnel  O'Davoren, 
about  the  year  1590.  It  will  be  found  in  the  British  Museum, 
classed,  "  Egerton  88".  The  transcript  appears  to  have  been  made 
from  some  ancient  decayedmanuscript,  and  with  some  carelessness, 
many  words  being  carelessly  spelled  or  contracted.  The  style 
of  the  composition  is  affectedly  irregular  and  obscure,  and  can- 
not be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  remote  antiquity  to  which  it  is 
referred.  It  will  appear  from  what  follows,  that  the  piece  pro- 
fesses to  have  been  originally  written  forty  nights  before  Conn's 
death.  The  "  Prophecy",  which  is  written  in  prose,  has  refer- 
ence to  the  succession  of  the  kings  of  Tara;  and  Conn  com- 
mences with  his  own  son,  Art,  of  whom  he  disposes  in  the 
following  few  words : 

"Art  will  succeed  at  the  end  of  forty  nights;  a  powerful 
champion,  who  shall  die  at  Mucruimlw'' ;  [see  original  in 
Appendix,  No.  CXXVL]  The  Prophecy  then  runs  rapidly 
down  to  Mac  Con,  the  successor  of  Art;  Cormac  the  son  of  Art, 
and  successor  of  Mac  Con ;  Cairhre,  the  son  of  Cormac,  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Gahlira;  Fiacha  Sraibhtine,  the  son  of  Cairhre; 
Muiredhach,  the  son  of  Fiacha;  and  passing  over  Eochaidh 
Muiglwiheadlwin^  the  son  of  Muiredhacli^  it  comes  down  to  his 
son  again,  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages ;  and  then  to  Laeghaire, 
the  son  of  Niall ^  who  was  monarch  when  St.  Patrick  arrived. 
Here  the  prophet  foretells  the  coming  of  our  great  apostle,  in 
words  which  stand  as  follows,  with  their  ancient  explanations : 
"  With  Laeghaire  the  violent  will  the  land  be  humbled  by  the 
coming  of  the  Tailcenn,  that  is,  Patrick ;  houses  across,  that  is 
churches,  bent  staffs,  which  will  pluck  the  flowers  from  high 
places".  [See  original  in  same  Appendix.]  A  somewhat  dif- 
ferent and  better  version  of  this  prediction  is  given  in  the  ancient 
Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  where  it  is  quoted,  without  gloss, 
from  the  Baile  Chuinn;  it  runs  thus:  "A  Tailcenn  shall  come, 
he  will  erect  cities,  churches,  music  houses,  with  gables  and 
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ano-lcs;  many  kings  will  take  up  pilgrim  staffs".     [Sec  original  lec.  xvin. 
in  Appendix,  No.  CXXVII.1    The  word  Tailcenn  (or  Tailaenn).  ^,  ,^ 

1  1   •  •  1  •  •  V  .       -^ '  Of  the 

wliicli  occurs  here,  and  m  various  places  m  our  ancient  wi-itings,  so-caiied 
means  the  reverend  person, — to  whom  all  men  would  bow  the  anterioMo"' 
head  in  reverence.    [See  same  Appendix.]     For  the  precise  ^^pa^.^'ck! 
meaning  of  every  word  in  this  ancient  strain  I  have  succeeded  (''  Prophe- 
in  procurinfTf  from  ancient  manuscripts  the  most  undoubted  au-  cribed  to 
thority ;  and  this  is  rather  remarkable,  since   the  version  of  it  Hundred  * 
given  by  Father  John  Colgan  in  his  Latin  translation  of  the  i^attiea.) 
Tripartite  Life,  is  inaccurate  and  incongruous. ^^^^ 

After  bringing  the  predictions  down  to  king  Laec/hairS,  and 
the  coming  of  St.  Patrick,  as  we  have  just  seen,  the  royal 
*'  prophet"  is  made  to  continue  the  list  of  his  successors  in  the 
sovereignty,  sometimes  by  name,  and  sometimes  by  description, 
down  to  the  three  Nialls,  the  last  of  whom,  Niall  Glun-dubh^ 
was  killed  in  battle  with  the  Danes,  near  Dublin,  in  the  year 
917;  and  from  that  down,  by  description,  to  a  king  described 
as  the  false  fratricidal  king  in  whose  reign  the  Saxons  were  to 
come.  Now,  this  fratricidal  king  of  Tara  was,  without  doubt, 
JJomnall  Breagliach  O Maeilsechlainn^  who,  in  the  year  1169, 
murdered  his  cousin  Dlarmaid^  the  rightful  king  oi  Tara,  and 
set  himself  up  in  liis  place.  And  this  was  the  precise  year  in 
which  the  Anglo-Normans  (or  Saxons,  as  they  are  called  here), 
first  invaded  Ireland ;  so  that,  whatever  degree  of  credit  might 
be  due  to  the  early  part  of  this  strange  prophecy,  the  latter 
part  savours  strongly  of  a  foregone  knowledge  of  historic  facts. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  no  vestige  of  the  original  history  of 
this  prophecy  has  come  down  to  us:  what  the  immediate  in- 
cithig  causes  to  it  were,  and  to  what  extent  it  i^an  at  the  time 
that  it  was  first  introduced  into  the  ancient  Tripartite  Life  of 
St.  Patrick.  That  some  such  account  existed,  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe;  and  upon  the  character  of  it  would  very 
much  depend  whether  the  so-called  prophecy,  or  any  part  of  it, 
was  to  be  received  as  authentic  or  not.  These  observations 
will  be  better  understood  from  the  following  fanciful  history  and 
description  of  the  Bails  an  Scdll,  the  other  ancient  prophecy 
witli  wliich  the  name  of  king  Conn  is  connected.  The  history 
is  prelixed  to  the  copy  of  this  prophecy  in  the  British  Museum 
MS.   (llarleian,  5280),  and  runs  in  the  following  style: — 

One  morning  Conn  repaired  at  sunrise  to  the  battlements  of  the 
Rl  Baith^  or  Royal  Fortress,  of  Tara,  accompanied  by  liis  three 

<*'^^  It  nins  as  follows:  "  Advcnict  cum  circulo  tonsus  in  capite,  cujiis  acdcs 
nd  instar  iicdium  llomanaruni :  efficict  quod  cclla3  futurip  sint  in  protio  et 
Dpstinuitionc.  TEdes  ejus  orunt  angusttc  ct  angulatoQ  ct  fana  niueta  pedum 
p;ustorale  dominabctur"— 2VW.1  TAuMm.,  p.  123. 
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Druids,  Mael,  Bloc,  and  BluicnS,  and  his  three  poets,  EtJiain, 
Coi'h,  and  Cesarn;  for  he  was  accustomed  every  day  to'repair  to 
this  place  with  the  same  company,  for  the  purpose  of  watching 
the  firmament,  that  no  hostile  serial  beings  should  descend  upon 
Erinn  unknown  to  him.  While  standing  in  the  usual  place 
this  morning,  Conn  happened  to  tread  upon  a  stone,  and  imme- 
diately the  stone  shrieked  under  his  feet,  so  as  to  be  heard  all 
over  Tara,  and  throughout  all  Bregia,  or  East  Meath.  Conn 
then  asked  his  Druids  why  the  stone  had  shrieked,  what  it's 
name  was,  and  what  it  said.  The  Druids  took  fifty-three  days 
to  consider ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  period  returned  the 
following  answer:  "  Fal  is  the  name  of  the  stone;  it  came  from 
Inis  Fail,  or  the  island  of  Fal;  it  has  shrieked  under  your 
royal  feet,  and  the  number  of  shrieks  which  the  stone  has  given 
forth,  is  the  number  of  kings  of  your  seed  that  will  succeed  you 
till  the  end  of  time;  but",  continued  the  Druid,  "  I  am  not  the 
person  destined  to  name  them  to  you".  [See  original  in  Ap- 
pendix, No.  CXXVIIL] 

Conn  stood  some  time  musing  on  this  strange  revelation; 
when,  suddenly,  he  found  himself  and  his  companions  en- 
veloped in  a  mist,  so  thick,  that  they  knew  not  where  they 
so  intense  was  the  darkness.     They  had  not  continued 


were, 


long  in  this  condition,  until  they  heard  the  tramp  of  a  horse- 
man approaching  them  ;  and  immediately  a  spear  was  cast  three 
times  in  succession  towards  them,  coming  nearer  to  them  each 
time.  The  Druid  then  cried  out:  "It  is  a  violation  of  the 
sacred  person  of  a  king  to  whoever  casts  [on  the  part  of  any 
one  that  casts]  at  Conn  in  Tara".  The  horseman  then  came 
up,  saluted  Conn,  and  invited  himself  and  his  companions  to 
his  house.  He  led  them  into  a  noble  plain,  where  they  saw 
a  royal  court,  into  which  they  entered,  and  found  it  occupied 
by  a  beautiful  and  richly  dressed  princess,  with  a  silver  vat  full 
of  red  ale,  and  a  golden  ladle  and  a  golden  cup  before  her.  The 
knight,  on  entering  the  palace,  showed  his  guests  to  appro- 
priate seats,  and  sat  himself  in  a  princely  chair  at  the  head 
of  the  apartment;  and  then,  addressing  himself  to  Conn,  said: — 

"  I  wish  to  inform  you  that  I  am  not  a  living  knight;  I  am 
one  of  Adam's  race  who  have  come  back  from  death;  my  name 
is  Lugh  Mac  Ceithlenn,  and  I  am  come  to  tell  you  the  length 
of  your  own  reign,  and  the  name  and  reign  of  every  king  who 
shall  succeed  you  in  Tara;  and  the  princess  whom  you  have 
found  here  on  your  entrance,  is  the  sovereignty  of  Erinn  for  ever". 

The  princess  then  presented  to  Conn  the  bare  rib  of  an  ox, 
and  the  bare  rib  of  a  boar.  The  ox's  rib  measured  four-and- 
twenty  feet  in  length ;  and  when  both  its  ends  were  laid  on  the 
ground,  it  formed  an  arch  eight  feet  in  height.     She  subse- 
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quently  presented  him  with  the  silver  pail  and  the  golden  ladle  lec.  xtiii. 
and  cup.     Tlic  princess  then  took  up  the  ladle,  filled  the  cup,  ^^  ^^^ 
and  said:  "  Who  shall  this  cup  with  the  red  ale  be  given  to?"  so^caiied 
The  knight  answered:  "Give  it  to  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles  anSorto" 
(that  is,  he  shall  gain  a  hundred  battles) ;  fifty  years  shall  he  st.*^p!i\7ick! 
have  reigned,  when  he  will  be  slain  at  Tuath  Amrois\     The  C'^ropiie- 
princess  said  again:  "Who  shall  this  cup  with  the  red  ale  be  cribed  to 
given  to?"     "Give  it",  said  the  knight,  "to  Art,  the  son  of  Hun"irJd'" 
Conn :  he  shall  have  reigned  thirty  years,  when  he  shall  be  Matties.) 
slain  at  Magh  Mucruimhe\     And  thus  does  the  princess  con- 
tinue to  put  her  questions,  the  knight  always  giving  the  name 
of  the  succeeding  king,  the  length  of  his  reign,  and  the  place 
and  manner  of  his  death,  do^vn  to  Laeghaire^  the  son  of  Niall, 
where  the  knight  answers:  "  Give  it  to  Laegliaire  of  the  many 
Conflicts,  who  shall  devastate  the  Life  [Liffcy,  that  is,  Leinster], 
and  many  other  territories.     Five  years  shall  he  have  reigned, 
when  a  stranger  company  shall  come,  among  whom  shall  be  the 
Tailc€7in,  that  is,  Patrick,  a  man  of  great  dignity,  whom  God 
will  honour,  who  Avill  Ught  a  great  torch  which  shall  illuminate 
Erinn  even  to  the  sea.    Laegludre  shall  be  slain  on  the  bank  of 
the  Caise.    Kings  and  many  champions  will  be  brought  to  take 
up  tlic  pilgrim's  stall' by  the  preaching  of  the  Tailcenn\ 

The  prophecy  is  then  continued  in  the  same  way  down  to  the 
monarch  Fergus,  the  son  of  Maelddin^  who  was  to  be  slain  in 
the  Battle  of  Almhain,  on  a  Friday,  an  occurrence  which  took 
place  in  the  year  718.  And  here  our  copy  unfortunately  breaks 
off,  otlierwise  we  should  be  pretty  well  able  to  fix  the  probable 
date  of  the  original  composition  of  this  piece. 

That  tills  piece,  however,  whatever  was  its  date,  was  a  well- 
known  tract,  and  of  authority  for  the  succession  and  reigns  of 
the  monarchs  of  Erinn  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  is 
clear,  as  we  find  it  quoted  as  an  authority  by  Flann,  of  Monas- 
terboice  (who  died  in  1(>5G),  in  the  IGth  stanza  of  his  poem  on 
the  succession  of  the  Kings  of  Tara,  when  speaking  of  the 
montu'ch  Eochaidh  3hndhmhedh6in,  who  died  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  365,  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign.  Thus  writes  Flann 
[See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CXXIX.]  : 

Died,  alter  being  kinged  by  the  hosts. 

The  smooth  and  stainless  Eochaidh  ^Fuighmhedhoin, 
Here  was  verified  (whatever  other  cases  may  be,) 
That  which  was  written  in  the  Bailc  an  Scdil. 

This  is  an  important  rei'erence  to  the  Baile  an  Scdil.  It  is 
pretty  clear  that  Flann  did  not  believe  in  its  inspiration,  and 
that  he  had  not  found  its  historic  details  as  accurate,  in  all  in- 
btanccs,  as  those  which  related  to  Eochaidh  Muighmhedhoin. 
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A  fine  copy  of  Flann's  poem  is  preserved  in  the  Book  of 
Leinster,  compiled  about  eighty  years  after  his  death.  It  be- 
gins [see  same  Appendix]  : 

"  The  Kings  of  Tara  who  were  animated  by  fire". 

I  think  it  quite  unnecessary  to  offer  any  observation  on  the  j5ar7^ 
an  Scdil  itself,  after  having  placed  before  you  a  fair  version — 
indeed  a  literal  translation  nearly — of  the  purely  fabulous  account 
of  its  origin,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  and  which  must  certainly 
be  as  old  as  the  prophecy  itself.  And  notwithstanding  that  the 
JBaile  Chuinn  is  quoted  in  the  most  ancient  copies  known  to  us 
of  the  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  still  it  is  impossible  to  assign 
to  it  any  higher  degree  of  antiquity  or  authenticity  than  to  the 
other.  Indeed,  both  seem  to  have  been  manufactured  by  the 
same  hand,  one  being  a  mere  echo  of  the  other,  but  with  some 
additional  details,  as  far  as  our  imperfect  copy  of  it  comes  down. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  believe  that  either  Conn  himself,  or  his 
doubtful  informant  the  Seal  (both  pagans),  could  have  received 
any  divine  revelation,  or  could,  even  with  druidical  aid,  have 
given  us  the  precise  name,  length  of  reign,  number  and  names  of 
battles,  as  well  as  the  place  and  manner  of  death,  of  every  king 
of  Conn's  race,  who  would  occupy  Tara,  from  the  year  of  our 
Lord  157,  down  to  the  Saxon  or  Anglo-Norman  invasion  of 
Ireland,  in  the  year  1169!  How,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  did 
this  prophecy  come  to  be  introduced  into  our  most  ancient 
copies  of  the  Tripartite  Life  ?  To  this  question,  I  can  only  state 
my  opinion  in  answer;  an  opinion  founded,  however,  on  the 
thoughtful  reading  and  study  for  many  years  of  the  character 
and  possible  authenticity  of  such  old  compositions  of  a  so-called 
"  prophetic"  character  as  have  come  under  my  notice.  Allow  me, 
then,  to  say,  that  w^e  have  no  really  ancient  copy  of  the  Tripartite, 
that  is,  any  copy  older  than,  or  even  as  old  as,  the  twelfth  century ; 
and  (if  we  had  copies  to  refer  to  in  succession  from  the  sixth 
century  to  the  twelfth,  when  the  prophecy  would,  if  perfect,  we 
presume,  have  ended,)  I  have  for  my  part  little  doubt  that 
could  we  with  certainty  discover  the  first  copy  in  which  the 
JBaile  Chuinn  occurs,  we  should  find  it  not  older  than  the  year 
1169  ;  that  is,  presuming  that  the  present  is  the  original  version 
of  the  prophecy. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  however,  that  Macutenius,  who 
collected  or  wrote  a  short  tract  on  the  life  of  St.  Patrick  before 
the  year  700,  introduces  an  ancient  pagan  prophecy  of  the 
coming  of  our  apostle,  of  which  he  gives  the  Latin,  but  that  he 
makes  no  mention,  nevertheless,  of  the  BaiU  Chuinn.  Probus 
also,  who  wrote  a  Life  of  St.  Patrick  in  the  tenth  century,  it  is 
believed,  quotes  the  same  pagan  prediction,  and  gives  a  Latin 
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translation  of  it,  but  has  no  reference  to  the  BaiU  Chuinn;  and  leg.  x\'ni. 
Jocclyn,  who  wrote  his  Life  of  St.  Patrick  about  the  year  1185, 
gives  tlie  same  pagan  prophecy,  but  not  a  word  about  the  other,  so-caiied 
I  shall  now  pass  from  the  BaiU  Chuinn^  for  the  present,  to  anterior?^" 


•to 


take  it  up  again  when  I  come  to  speak  more  particularly  of  the  s*J^p!j"/,!5Jj[ 
pagan  prophecy  just  referred  to.  ("I'roihccy" 

The  practice  of  ascribing  predictions  of  the  coming  of  St.  Art'-'^^hG^ 
Patrick  to  persons  who  lived  some  centuries  before  that  event,  Jjcoifn'— °° 
was  not  confined  to  the  case  of  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles,  ^\^}n  a.d. 
or  his  gifted  friend  from  the  land  of  spirits,  the  Sccil.  We  find, 
in  the  ancient  historic  tract  on  the  Battle  of  Magh  Mucruimhe 
(which  was  fought  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  195),  a  "  prophetic" 
poem,  ascribed  to  the  monarch  Art,  the  son  of  Conn,  who  was 
slain  in  that  battle. "  This  poem  is  preserved  in  the  ancient  vel- 
lum MS.  called  the  Leahhar  na  h-Uidhre,  compiled  before  the 
year  1106,  a  book  which  has  been  so  often  spoken  of  in  the 
course  of  these  lectures.  There  is  a  short  prose  introduction 
headed,  "  The  Prophecy  and  Christian  Belief  of  Art  the  Lonely", 
which  states  that  the  prophecy  was  the  result  of  a  vision  which 
Art  saw  while  enjoying  a  sleep  on  the  top  of  his  JJianha  Selga, 
or  hunting-mound,  a  short  time  before  the  battle,  while  hunting 
at  7re6it  (the  place  now  called  Trevit,  situated  about  three 
miles  east  of  Tara,  in  the  county  of  Meath). 

In  this  vision  Art  is  said  to  have  seen  the  coming  of  St. 
Patrick;  the  great  changes  which  his  mission  would  bring  about 
in  the  condition  of  Erinn ;  the  subsequent  importance,  as  a 
religious  establishment,  of  Treoit,  the  place  in  which  he  then 
happened  to  be,  and  where,  by  his  own  direction,  his  body  was 
carried  from  the  battle-field  and  buried,  in  anticipation  of  the 
future  sanctity  of  the  place. 

The  poem,  which  consists  of  156  lines,  was  addressed  to  Ben 
Mor,  Art's  attendant,  and  begins  [see  Appendix,  No.  CXXX.]  : 
"  Pleasant  for  Denna,  tlie  vehement", 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  poems  that  I  am  acquainted  with, 
and  many  of  the  words  are  explained  by  an  ancient  interlined 
gloss;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  it  has  no  reference  to  those  who 
were  to  succeed  Art  in  the  monarchy,  nor  to  the  Danish  or 
Saxon  invasions.  I  think  it  was  written  immediately  at,  or 
about  the  time  of  founding  the  church  of  Treoit,  and  before 
cither  of  the  invasions  had  occurred,  and  that,  consequently, 
the  prophet  was  too  honest  to  see  larther  forward  into  futurity. 

In  my  next  Lecture  I  shall  proceed  w^ith  some  accomit 
of  the  remainder  of  these  so-called  Prophecies,  after  which  I 
propose  to  take  up  those  ascribed  to  St.  Coliwi  Cille  and  hi? 
successors. 


LECTURE  XIX. 

[Delivered  July  17,  1856.J 

The  (so-called)  Prophecies  (continued).  The  Prophecies  attributed  to  Finn 
Mac  Cumhaill.  Of  the  Magical  Arts  of  Finn.  Of  the  Pagan  Prophecy  of  the 
coming  of  St.  Patrick,  quoted  by  Macutenius.  The  Prophecies  attributed 
to  St.  CailUn.  The  Prophecies  attributed  to  Beg  Mac  DL  The  Prophecies 
attributed  to  St.  Colum  Cille,  Of  the  spurious  and  modern  Prophecies 
attributed  to  this  Saint. 

In  our  last  Lecture  we  considered  shortly  tlie  remarkable  ^''Dia- 
logue of  the  Two  Sages\  tlie  two  "  Prophecies"  referred  to  Conn 
of  the  Hundred  Battles,  and  that  ascribed  to  his  son  Art,  called 
the  Lonely.  Before  we  pass  to  the  Prophecies  (as  they  are 
called)  attributed  to  the  early  Christian  Saints  of  Erinn,  we 
have  still  to  notice  one  or  two  other  compositions  which  pass 
under  the  same  name,  though  belonging  to  an  earlier  era. 

The  next  of  our  pagan  "  prophets"  in  chronological  order  is 
no  less  a  personage  than  the  celebrated  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill^  who 
was  slain  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  283,  or  149  years  before  St. 
Patrick's  coming.  It  would  indeed  have  been  a  great  omission 
on  the  part  of  our  ancient  chroniclers  of  the  wonderful,  if  they 
had  failed  to  endow  Finn  with  the  gift  of  prophecy,  along  with 
all  his  other  surprising  accomplishments. 

I  have  in  a  former  Lecture  given  a  short  account  of  the  poems 
in  general  which  we  find  ascribed  to  Finn  in  our  old  manu- 
scripts, and  among  them  one  foretelling  the  mission  of  St. 
Patrick,  the  founding  of  a  Christian  church  by  St.  Moling  at 
Ros  Broc  [now  St.  Mullins,  in  the  county  of  Carlow],  and  the 
future  renown  of  that  place.  There  are,  however,  besides  this, 
two  other  "  Prophecies"  known  to  me  as  ascribed  to  Finn,  one 
of  them  of  an  ancient  date,  and  the  other  not  so  old ;  and  there  is 
a  third  prophecy  of  Finn's,  preserved  among  some  poems  and 
prophecies  ascribed  to  St.  Colum  Cille ^  in  a  vellum  manuscript 
in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford ;  but  I  had  not,  when  there, 
time  to  examine  it. 

Of  the  two  prophecies  which  I  am  about  to  describe,  one  is 
preserved  in  a  vellum  manuscript  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in 
the  Library  of  Trinity  College  (Class  H.  3,  17).  It  is  very 
short,  and  is  written  in  irregularly  measured  prose,  in  ancient 
language,  and  with  an  interlined  gloss.  It  is  headed:  "  Finn, 
the  grandson  of  Baiscne  cecinit,  foretelHng  of  Patrick,  when  he 
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slipped  oiF  the  flag  on  which  he   afterwards  came  to  Erinn".  lect.  xix. 
"See  oriirinal  in  Appendix,  No.  CXXXI.1  ^.  .. 

The  "  Prophecy  ,  which  consists  of  about  thirty  unes,  begins  so-caiii-d 
With  the  lollowmg  [see  same  Appendix]  : —  anterior  to 

"  It  is  not  in  the  path  of  crime  my  foot  has  come.  st^i'lTriJk. 

It  is  not  a  decline  of  streng-th  that  has  come  upon  me,  c;  I'rophe- 

•  •  CIC8      8S- 

But  it  is  the  wariior's  stone  this  stone  rejects:  cribedto 

He  is  a  distinguished  man  for  whom  the  stone  rejects  me,    cum/iau^. 
[a  man]  With  dignities  from  the  Holy  Spirit"  {i.e.,  the 
dignity  of  a  bishop). 
It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  legend  alluded  to  in  this 
very  curious  piece,  in  the  absence  of  any  more  of  its  history ; 
and  the  more  so,  that,  as  I  am  certain,  the  short  heading  is  de- 
fective by  two  words ;  for  I  should  have  but  little  difficulty  in 
identifying  the  legend,  and  inferring  the  history  of  the  pro- 
phecy, supposing  it  had  run,  for  example,  thus :   "  Finn,  the 
grandson  of  Baiscne  cecinit,  foretelling  of  Patrick,  when  he 
[Finn]  slipped  off  the  flagstone  upon  Avhich   [the  leper]  came 
afterwards  to  Erinn". 

The  legend  of  the  leper  and  the  flagstone  is  this :  When  St. 
Patrick  was  leaving  the  coast  of  Britain  to  come  over  to  P^rinn 
on  his  mission,  just  as  the  ship  had  cast  off  from  the  shore,  a 
poor  leprous  man  came  on  the  beach,  and  begged  earnestly  to 
be  taken  on  board.  Patrick  was  willing  to  put  back  and  take 
him  up;  but  the  crew  refused,  and  the  ship  moved  on.  The 
poor  leper  still  continued  his  entreaties;  whereupon,  Patrick 
took  his  altar-stone  (which,  in  the  old  wi'itings,  is  called  the 
Stone  Altar),  and  casting  it  on  the  water  within  reach  of  the 
leper,  desired  him  to  sit  on  it  and  be  quiet.  This  the  leper 
did,  and  immediately  the  stone  moved,  following  the  ship 
throughout  its  course,  until  they  reached  the  harbour  of  Wick- 
low,  where  the  leper  was  one  of  the  first  to  land ;  after  which 
the  Saint  again  took  possession  of  his  "  Stone  Altar'.  This 
stone  is  spoken  of  as*  an  altar  in  the  text  of  this  prophecy^  and 
with  the  promise,  that  as  long  as  it  lives  in  Erinn  Patrick's 
children  in  Christ  will  live  in  his  doctrines.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  there  was  an  ancient  legend,  which  is  not  now 
known,  of  the  history  of  this  stone  before  Patiick  consecrated 
it  to  his  holy  purposes.  In  this,  as  in  the  former  prophecies, 
Patrick  is  called  the  Taikenn.    [See  App.,  No.  CXXVJL] 

Assuinint^  the  foregoing,  then,  to  bo  the  true  reading  of  the 
legend  implied  in  the  heading,  there  remains  still  the  other 
legend  to  be  accounted  for ;  that,  namely,  of  Finn's  slipping  off 
the  flagstone;  a  legend,  of  which  I  have  never  met  with  any 
trace  in  my  reading,  though  it  has  been  rather  extensive  in  this 
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particular  direction.  If,  however,  I  were  allowed  to  infer  the 
legend  from  the  few  facts  mentioned  in  the  opening  lines  of  the 
prophecy,  I  should  say  that  it  might  perhaps  have  once  run  in 
this  strain: — 

That  Finn  was  hunting  somewhere  about  Sliabh  Mis  (in  the 
county  of  Antrim),  where  St.  Patrick,  during  his  early  captivity 
in  Erinn,  was  employed  to  herd  the  swine  of  his  master  Milchu ; 
that  Finn  in  his  progress  happened  to  tread  upon  a  stone,  from 
which  he  slipped  in  some  remarkable  manner ;  that,  on  looking 
at  the  stone,  he  discovered  that  it  was  one  which  offered  a  good 
material  for  a  weapon, — probably  for  one  of  those  curiously- 
fashioned  weapons  of  which  we  have  so  many  specimens  of  all 
sizes  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  which  now 
pass  by  the  unmeaning  name  of  celts  (a  kind  of  weapon,  which 
in  ancient  Gaedhlic  was  called  Lia  Milidh,  or  Warrior's  Stone), 
and  one  or  more  of  which  every  champion  carried  in  his  girdle 
to  be  cast  as  occasion  might  require ;  that  Finn,  in  some  unac- 
countable way,  failed  to  appropriate  the  stone ;  that  he  then  had 
recourse  to  his  Druidic  powers  of  divination  to  discover  the 
cause  of  his  failure ;  that  he  found  the  stone  to  be  predestined 
for  a  higher  and  holier  office  than  that  of  an  offensive  weapon 
in  the  hands  of  a  professional  warrior,  and  that  on  that  account, 
it  intuitively  shrunk  from  his  hand ;  and  finally  that,  long  after- 
wards, when  Patrick  was  employed  as  a  swine-herd  on  this 
mountain,  this  stone  having  attracted  his  notice,  he  took  it  up 
without  difficulty,  and  carried  it  about  him  in  his  escape  from 
bondage,  and  ever  after,  until  he  was  ordained  a  priest ;  and 
that  then  he  formed  it  into  the  stone  altar,  which  he  carried 
with  him  on  his  journey  from  Rome,  and  upon  which  the  leper, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  accompanied  him  over  the  sea  from 
Britain  into  Erinn. 

That  some  such  legend  as  this  had  been  (and  probably  is 
still)  in  existence,  on  which  this  prophecy  was  founded,  any  one 
who  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  character  of  our  old  ro- 
mances, will,  I  think,  without  difficulty  feel  disposed  to  believe. 
But  the  matter  certainly  requires  much  further  investigation. 

There  are  two  other  prophecies  of  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill  to  be 
found  in  modern  Gaedhlic  manuscripts ;  but  they  are  much  in- 
ferior in  style  to  the  pieces  just  described,  and  it  will  be  seen  at 
once  by  the  Gaedhlic  scholar,  that  they  must  have  been  com- 
posed centuries  after  the  former. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  poem  of  188  lines,  in  which  the  poet 
Oisin  is  made  to  repeat  to  St.  Patrick  a  prophetic  poem 
which  his  father,  Finn,  had  composed  at  Beinn  Edair  (now  the 
Hill  of  Ilowth).  St.  Patrick  addresses  Oisin  as  follows  [see 
original  in  Appendix,  No,  CXXXII.]  : 
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O  Oisin,  wilt  thou  relate  imto  us, 
Some  of  the  propliceies  of"  Mac  Cumhaill, — 
01'  what  the  ^^li'iisd  king  foretold, 
He  whom  angels  truly  honoured. 
Oisin  answers :  I  will  relate  to  thee  with  pleasure, 
O  Patiiek,  the  ehaste  son  of  Calphurnn, 
And  thy  heart  will  be  sore  from  hearing 
Of  all  the  evils  which  arc  foretold. 

Finn  having  one  day  sat  in  the  east. 
Over  the  sea  at  the  hill  of  Edar, 
He  saw  a  black  cloud  approach  from  the  north. 

Which,  all  of  a  sudden,  darkened  Erinn. 

***** 

The  hearty  Caeilte  then  said 

To  noble  Finn  of  A  Imhain : 

Put  thy  thumb  of  knowledge  to  thy  tooth, 

And  leave  us  not  in  ignorance. 
Fin7i  answers:  Alas,  my  dearest  Caeilte, 

The  prophecy  is  far  from  thee, — 

Barbarians  from  beyond  the  sea 

Will  one  day  confound  the  men  of  Erinn. 
Finn  jxoes  on  tlien  to  show  that  this  black  cloud  meant  the 
Saxons,  or  Anglo-Normans,  that 

On  a  Thursday  a  man  goes  to  invite  them, 

It  will  be  a  bad  legacy  to  Erinn's  land, — 

Alac  Miu'cliadlia,  the  dark  demon. 

His  return  shall  be  that  of  a  ghost. 
The  invaders,  according  to  this  poem,  were  to  despoil  the 
land  of  Erinn  I'or  the  space  of  400  yeai*s,  but  the  space  of  time 
varies  in  various  copies.  They  were  to  receive  several  defeats, 
and  some  of  these  defeats  are  plainly  enough  pointed  out, — as, 
i'or  instance,  wlierc  they  were  to  be  three  times  defeated  by  the 
brave  Donn  or  lord  of  Ui  Failyhe,  now  Offaly.  This  lord  of 
Ofl'aly  must  have  been  Miirchadh  O'Conor,  who  defeated  the 
English  of  JMeath  fii*st  in  the  year  1385,  at  the  battle  of 
Cruachau  13ri  File  [now  Crochan,  a  well-known  place  in  the 
present  Kings  County]  ;  a  second  time  in  the  year  140G,  at  the 
battle  of  Geisill  [Geshill,  in  the  same  county]  ;  and  a  third  time 
at  cm  Fochain  [somewhere  on  the  borders  of  Meath  and 
Oflaly],  in  the  year  1414. 

The  foreigners  were  to  receive  another  remarkable  defeat  at 
Ceann  Feahhvat  (on  the  borders  of  the  coimtics  of  Cork  and 
Llmoriek) ;  and  I  believe  that  this  was  fulfilled  in  the  year  1579, 
wlien  the  two  sons  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond  met  Sir  WiUiam 
Drury,   the   Lord  Chief  Justice   of  Ireland,  at   GoH  na    Ti- 
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b7'ad,  in  tlie  county  of  Limeiick,  not  far  from  Ceann  Fehrat^ 
and  where  tlie  English  captains,  Herbert,  Eustace,  and  Spris, 
were  killed,  together  with  300  of  their  men,  immediately  after 
which  Sir  William  Drury  himself  died. 

After  announcing  these  occurrences,  the  prophecy  passes  to 
the  battle  of  Scdngel  [Singland,  near  Limerick],  where  an  oak 
of  the  house  of  O'Brien  was  to  lead  the 
the   enemy  and  defeat  them  with 

would  the  five  provinces  arise  and  expel  the  strangers  alto 
gether.  This  rising  applies,  doubtless,  to  the  war  of  the  latter 
part  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  in  which  Hugh  of  Deny  was  to 
take  a  chief  and  successful  part.  This  was,  of  course,  the  great 
Aedh  Riiadh  [Hugh  Roe]  O'Donnell,  and  the  poem  must,  I 
am  very  sure,  have  been  written  some  few  years  previous  to  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Kinsale,  in  which  Hugh  was  defeated  and 
compelled  to  fly  to  Spain,  where,  as  you  are  aware,  that  illus- 
trious chieftain  soon  afterwards  died. 

It  would  be  easy  to  analyze  this  whole  prophecy,  correct  its 
incongruities,  and  fill  in  its  dates  and  agents,  if  it  were  worth  it; 
but  as  it  is  evidently  a  composition  of  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century  (or  a  collection  and  continuation  of  some  earlier  local 
fugitive  stanzas  carried  down  to  that  period),  I  do  not  deem  it 
worth  any  further  notice,  and  shall  therefore  pass  to  another 
prophecy,  ascribed,  with  equal  veracity,  to  the  same  author. 

This  second  is  a  poem  of  forty  lines,  addressed  by  Finn  Mac 
Cumhaill  to  some  woman  who  recited  a  poem  to  him.  The 
warrior  prophet  promises  the  coming  of  St.  Patrick,  who  would 
bless  Erinn, — all  lands  would  be  measured  by  acres — the  gray 
Saxons  would  be  numerous — and  he  regrets  his  own  inability 
to  take  part  in  their  expulsion.  Another  word,  however,  would 
really  be  too  much  to  waste  on  this  piece. 

The  history  o£  Finn  Mac  CumhailVs  "Thumb  of  Knowledge", 
as  related  in  the  ancient  Tales,  is  a  very  wild  one  indeed ;  but 
it  is  so  often  alluded  to  that  I  may  as  well  state  it  here.  It  is 
shortly  this :  upon  a  certain  occasion  this  gallant  warrior  was 
hunting  near  Sliahh  na  m-JBaji,  in  the  present  county  of  Tip- 
perary ;  he  was  standing  at  a  spring- well,  when  a  strange  w^oman 
came  suddenly  upon  him,  filled  a  silver  tankard  at  the  spring, 
and  immediately  afterwards  walked  away  with  it.  Finn  fol- 
lowed her,  unperceived,  until  she  came  to  the  side  of  the  hill, 
where  a  concealed  door  opened  suddenly,  and  she  walked  in. 
Finn  attempted  to  follow  her  farther,  but  the  door  was  shut  so 
quickly  that  he  was  only  able  to  place  his  hand  on  the  door- 
post, with  the  thumb  inside.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  he 
was  able  to  extricate  the  thumb ;  and,  having  done  so,  he  im- 
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mediately  thrust  it,  bruised  as  it  was,  into  his  mouth  to  ease  the  lect.  xix. 
pain.     No  sooner  had  he  done  so,  than  he  found  himself  pos-  ^^^^^ 
sessed  of  the  gift  of  foreseeing  future  events.     This  gift,  how-  soeaiied 
ever,  was  not,  we  are  told,  always  present,  but  only  when  he  autSidrto" 
bruised  or  chewed  the  thumb  b(it\veen  his  teeth.     (This  legend  ^^l^^^^^^^ 
is  found  in  the  vellum  MS.,  H.  3.  18.,  T.C.D.)     Such  is  the 
veracious  origin,  handed  down  to  us  by  the  tradition  of  the 
poets,  of  Fin7i  Mac  CmnhaiWs  wonderful  gift  of  prophecy ! 

The  next  and  last  of  the  so-called  pagan  prophecies,  with  "Prophecy" 
which  I  shall  at  present  trouble  you,  consists  of  but  a  few  words,  I'atrick-s 
which  we  generally  meet  in  the  form  of  a  stanza  of  four  lines,  fribiued^to 
and  relates  exclusively  to  the  comin""  of  St.  Patrick  into  Ireland,  tiie  Dmids 

J      ^  .         ~  .  .  fJi  King 

It  is  found  in  all  the. ancient  copies  of  the  Saint's  life  that  I  have  laeghairi. 
met.  The  history  of  this  prophecy  is,  like  itself,  short  enough. 
Three  years  before  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick  in  Ireland,  on  his 
apostolic  mission  (that  is,  in  the  year  429),  his  coming  was,  it 
is  stated,  Ibretold  as  a  fearful  event  to  the  pagan  monarch  Laeyli- 
air^^  by  his  two  chief  Druids,  hochra  and  Lucliat  Mael,  in  the 
following  w^ords  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CXXXIII.]  : 

A  Ta'dcenn  will  come  over  the  raging  sea, — [see  p.  393.] 

With  his  perforated  garment,  his  crook-headed  staff, 

With  liis  table  at  the  east  end  of  his  house. 

And  all  his  people  will  answer,  '  amen',  '  amen'. 
The  perforated  garment  is  easily  explained  to  be  the  Chasuble 
of  the   Catholic   Priest;   the   crook-headed  staff,   the  bishop's 
Pastoral  Staff;  and  the  table  at  the  east  end  of  his  house,  as  the 
table  of  the  Lord,  the  Altar  of  the  Church. 

Of  the  antiquity  of  this  prophecy  there  can  be  no  rational 
doubt,  as  we  iind  it  quoted  by  Macutenius;  who,  as  already 
stated,  wrote  or  transcribed  some  notes  on  the  life  of  St.  Patrick, 
some  time  before  the  year  700,  which  are  presen'cd  in  the 
ancient  Book  of  Armagh  (fol.  2,  page  b,  col.  a),  in  which  he 
says  that  the  words  of  this  little  verse  are  not  so  plain  on  account 
of  the  idiom  of  the  lani^uanfe.  Macutenius  does  not  <xive  the 
original  words,  and  his  Latin  translation  of  them  clearlv  shows 
that  he  did  not  understand  them.  Probus  also,  who  wrote  a  life 
of  St.  Patrick  in  Latin,  in  the  tenth  century  (it  is  believed), 
quotes  this  prophecy,  apparently  from  ^lacutenius,  without  the 
original  words ;  but  he  gives  us  a  still  more  inaccurate  translation 
than  the  former  one.  (See  Trias  Thaumaturgus,  p.  49,  col.  a.) 
Now  of  all  tlu^  ])agini  predictions  of  St.  Patrick's  apostolic 
mission,  this  alone  has  any  colour  of  authenticity :  not  fiom  any 
thing  in  its  style  or  history,  but  from  the  fact  that  Christianity 
was  fully  established  and  extensively  spread  on  the  continent 
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LECT.  XIX.  (and  to  some  extent  in  Britain)  in  tlie  reign  of  LaegJiairS,  and 
"Prophecy"  ^^*^^  *^^  high  probability  that  his  druids  were  well  acquainted, 
of  Saint        if  not  Avith  its  doctrines,  at  least  with  its  peculiar  external  fea- 

Patrick's  t  •  •  • 

coming,  at-  turcs  and  ceremonies ;  and  so,  that  from  the  fact  of  its  having 
the  Druids  ^ppi'oaclied  their  own  shores,  and  probably  landed  on  them  too, 
of  King  they  foresaw  the  inevitable  consequence  of  its  spreading  over  the 
entire  iand  oi  li.rinn,  and  the  nnal  overthrow  oi  their  own  ancient 
system  and  the  various  institutions  founded  upon  it.  This  pro- 
phecy would  not  apply  as  much  to  Palladius  as  to  Patrick ; 
because  although  the  former  came  one  year  earlier,  he  failed  in 
his  mission,  whilst  the  success  of  the  latter  was  complete  and 
permanent. 

You  may,  if  you  wish,  extend  to  Finn,  Art,  and  Conn,  the 
possibility  of  an  acquaintance  with  Christianity,  as  well  as  to 
Liaeghaires  Druid ;  but  the  probability  is  much  more  in  favour 
of  the  latter. 

^hedes''^a?*  ^^  ""^^^  P^^^  from  oui  pagan  to  our  Christian  "  Prophets" ; 
cribed  to  the  and  amougst  these  we  shall  begin  with  St.  CaiUm  of  Fidhnoxha 
Erinn.  (The  Maiglic  Rein  (in  the  present  county  of  Leitrim)  ;  who,  according 
of  sSr^^^"  *^  ^s  -^i^^'  quoted  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  buried 
Caiiiin.)       the  great  Conall  Gulhan  in  his  church  in  the  year  464. 

The  Life  of  St.  Caillin,  of  which  there  is  a  vellum  copy  of 
the  sixteenth  century  in  existence,  contains  a  poem  of  816  lines, 
ascribed  to  the  saint  himself,  on  the  colonizations  of  Erinn,  and 
the  succession  of  its  monarchs  down  to  his  own  time,  in  the  reign 
of  Diarmaid,  the  son  of  Fergus  Cerrbheoil,  and  in  which  he 
*'  foretells"  by  name  all  the  monarchs  from  Diarmaid  down  to 
Roderick  O'Conor,  in  the  year  1172.  To  this  list  he  adds  twelve 
more,  by  fanciful  descriptive  names,  the  last  of  whom  is  to  be 
Flann  Cetliach^  in  whose  time  Antichrist  is  to  appear  on  earth, 
and  of  whom  we  shall  have  more  to  say  a  little  further  on.  The 
"  Prophet"  then  gives  a  list  of  the  0  Ruaircs^  Lords  of  Breifne 
(Breifny),  his  native  territory ;  coming  down  to  gallant  Ualgarg 
ORuairc  in  the  year  1241.  Ten  lords  of  the  descendants  of 
Ualgarg  were  to  succeed  himself.  The  last  of  these  ten  would 
be  William  Gorm  (Blue  William),  who  would  plunder  the  saint's 
church  at  Fidhnacha,  after  which  the  sceptre  would  pass  from 
his  house.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  "  Blue  William 
O'Ruairc'^  in  our  annals ;  but  I  find  a  William  Ruadh  (or  red- 
haired  William)  O'Ruairc,  Lord  of  Breifne,  who  died  in  the 
year  1430 ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that  this  very 
glaring  forgery  was  concocted  in  or  about  this  time.  This  poem, 
which,  as  I  have  already  said,  contains  204  stanzas,  or  816  lines, 
begins  thus  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CXXXIV.]  : 
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"  Great  Erlnn,  Island  of  Angels".  lect.  nx. 

There  are  many  more  prophetic  rhymes  interspersed  through 
this  Life  of  St.  Caillin^  but  they  were  all  written  by  the  same 
'  prophet'  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  first. 

The  next  of  our  Christian  "  prophets"  was  Beq  Mac  De^  who  T|>e  "Pro- 
died  m  the  year  556.  He  was  the  son  oi  a  iMunster  nobleman,  Btg  aiocDL 
and  held  the  oflice  of  poet  and  prophet  at  Tara,  in  the  reign  of 
the  above  king  JJiarmaid.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  pei-son 
of  an  eccentric  character,  more  remarkable  for  ready  wit  than 
sound  sense.  He  was  a  man,  however,  of  a  religious  disposition, 
and  well  acquainted  with  St.  Colum  Cille,  as  well  as  with  other 
distinguished  (ecclesiastics  and  scholars  of  his  time.  There  are 
several  fugitive  stanzas,  witty  sentences,  and  prophetic  sayings  of 
his,  scattered  through  our  ancient  writings,  specimens  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  at  the  years  478 
and  825.  There  is  also  what  appears  to  be  either  a  short  collection 
or  a  continuous  series  of  his  prophetic  prose  sayings,  preserv^ed 
in  the  ancient  vellum  MS.  already  spoken  of,  (Harleian,  5280), 
in  the  British  Museum.  All  tlie  predictions  in  this  little  tract, 
which  extends  but  about  half  a  small  folio  page,  are  of  an  un- 
favourable character;  they  contain  allusions  to  the  Danish  but 
none  to  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion,  which  I  think  plainly 
enough  shows  that  they  were  wiitten  after  the  former,  but  before 
the  latter.  Indeed,  the  time  of  writing  could,  I  believe,  be  safely 
deduced  from  the  first  sentence  of  the  piece,  which  runs  as  follows 
[sec  Appendix,  No.  CXXXV.] :  "  Wo  is  he  who  shall  live  to 
sec  in  the  land  of  the  Gaedhil,  the  son  succeed  the  father  in 
[the  primacy  of]  Ardmacha'  [Armagh.]  This  allusion  to  the 
son  succeeding  the  father  at  A  rdmacha  would,  I  think,  bring 
the  composition  of  this  prophecy  down  to  about  the  vear  940, 
when  the  lay  usurpation  of  the  Primacy  commenced,  which 
continued  for  200  years  afterv\'ards ;  but  the  allusion  in  the  text 
to  Aemfhus  Ua  Flainn,  successor  of  St.  Brendan  at  Cluain  Ferta 
(Clonlert,  in  the  county  of  Galway),  brings  the  time  of  the 
author  down  to  the  year  1036,  in  which  0 Flauni  died.  Beg 
Mac  D6  is  quoted  also  in  the  tract  on  the  Danish  wai's,  preserved 
in  the  Book  of  Leinster. 

The  next,  and  the  most  popular  of  all  our  "prophets",  is  St.  Thecio?*'of 
Colum  CilU.     It  would  be  dillicult,  indeed,  to  fix  on  the  period  ^»'nt  coium 
at  which  prophetic  sayings  first  began  to  be  ascribed  to  this  ^'''*^ 
saint ;  but  the  oldest  "MS"  in  whicl^I  have  found  him  quoted 
as  a  pronhet  is  the  Book  of  Leinster,  in  a  fragment  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Danish  wai-s  preserved  in  that  book^  and  which  must 
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LECT.  XIX.  have  been  compiled  about  tlie  year  1150.     The  quotation  con- 
.        sists  but  of  the  following  stanza  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No. 

Of  the     Pro-  /^'vVVliT'Tl 
pliccies"  as-     vy-<\.-A-^V  V  i.J  I 

Saints  of  *^  ^^  "  Tliosc  ships  upon  Locli  Rcc, 

"Pro^iieS"  Well  do  they  magnify  the  pagan  foreigners ; 

ofsaint^  They  will  give  an  Abbot  to  Ardmacha; 

His  will  be  the  rule  of  a  tyrant". 
This  stanza  has  reference  to  the  fleet  of  ships  or  boats  which 
the  Danes  placed  on  the  Upper  Shannon,  by  means  of  which 
they  plundered  the  churches  and  territories  on  both  sides  of  the 
river.  This  was  about  the  year  840,  when  Turgesius  was  the 
Danish  leader,  and  when  he  made  his  wife  supreme  head  of  the 
great  ecclesiastical  city  of  Clonmacnois,  and  afterwards  promoted 
himself  to  the  Abbacy  of  Ardmacha,  as  foretold  (or  rather,  as  I 
believe,  aftertold)  in  this  stanza. 

This  stanza,  however,  is  but  a  quotation  from  a  poem  of  360 
lines,  which  now  exists,  and  in  which  it  makes  the  tenth  stanza ; 
or,  what  is  more  probable,  this  and  a  few  more  stanzas  which 
appear  to  belong  to  it,  were  seized  upon  at  a  later  period,  and 
made  the  foundation  of  the  present  poem. 

This  poem,  which  St.  Colum  CilU  is  said  to  have  addressed 
to  his  friend  and  companion   St.   Baoithin,  at    lona,   begins 
thus  [see  original  in  same  Appendix]  : 
"  Attend,  O  excellent  Baoiihin, 
To  the  voice  of  my  bell  in  cold  lona, 
Until  I  now  relate  to  thee 

All  that  shall  happen  towards  the  world's  end". 
The  supposed  prophet  then  gives  a  gloomy  account  of  what 
was  to  befal  the  Leath  Chuinn,  Conn's  or  the  northern  half  of 
Erinn ;  and  the  death  of  Cormac  Mac  Cullinan,  king  and  arch- 
bishop of  Cashel,  in  the  year  903.  Then  comes  the  allusion  to 
the  fleet  of  Loch  Ree,  or  the  Upper  Shannon — quite  out  of  its 
proper  place ;  after  which  the  battle  of  Clontarf  is  foretold. 
The  prophet  then  passes  down  through  some  of  the  Leinster 
and  Munster  kings  and  monarchs  of  Erinn  to  Muircheartach  (or 
Mortoch)  O'Brien,  who  was  to  demolish  Aileach,  the  ancient 
palace  of  the  descendants  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages  (situated 
in  the  present  county  of  Derry) ;  an  event  which  occurred  in  the 
year  1101.  In  this  year,  Murtoch  O'Brien,  monarch  of  Erinn, 
marched  with  a  large  force  over  JEas  Ruadh  (at  Bally  shannon), 
and  from  that  to  the  above  ancient  palace  of  Griandn  Ailigh, 
which  he  razed  to  the  ground,  ordering  his  men  to  carry  back 
with  them  a  stone  of  the  building  in  every  sack  which  had 
been  emptied  of  its  provisions  upon  the  march ;  and  with  these 
stones  he  afterwards  built  a  parapet  upon  the  top  of  his  royal 
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palace  (winch  was  situated  on  tlie  site  of  the  present  cathedral  lect.  xix. 
of  Limerick),  as  a  perpetual  memorial  of  his  victory  over  the  oftiie"pro- 
anclent  enemies  of  his  house.  pheneH'a^ 

[I  may  here  observe  that  this  was  not  a  wanton  deed  ofsainuo? 
destruction  on  the  part  of  O'Brien,  but  a  retaliation  for  some-  »[/ro"hcc[c' 
thinf^  of  a  similar  insult  which  the  northerns  had,  two  hun-  ^Jf'^"^l.:i(^^ 
dred  years  before  tliat,  offered  to  the  Dalcassians,  when  they 
made  a  sudden  and  unexpected  rush  into  that  country,  and  cut 
down  and  carried  away  by  force,  from  the  celebrated  woods  of 
Creataldc/i,  [Cratloe,  I  believe],  as  much  prime  oak  as  roofed 
and  adorned  the  same  palace  oi'  Aileach.'\ 

The  prophecy  goes  on  then  to  foretell  that  this  indignity  to 
the  northerns  should  be  avenged  by  Aedh  (or  Hugh),  the 
valiant  king  of  Tirconncll,  who  was  to  appear  in  136  years 
after  (that  is,  in  the  year  1237),  and  who  was  to  be  slain  at 
Dublin  by  the  sea-king,  the  son  of  Godfrey,  after  a  reign  of 
twenty-one  years,  that  is,  in  1258.  Either  the  prophet  or  his 
transcriber  of  the  poem  is  here,  howev<'r,  out  in  his  calculation. 
No  Hugh  O'Donnell  of  Tirconncll  bore  sway  at  or  about  the 
year  1258;  nor  have  we  any  record,  as  far  as  I  know,  of  any 
northern  prince  avenging  the  destmction  o^  Aileach  about  this 
time,  nor  for  341  years  after;  that  is,  till  the  year  1599,  when 
the  great  Red  Hugh  O'Donnell  made  a  sudden  irruption  into 
Thomond,  and  plundered  and  ravaged  the  northern  and  north- 
eastern parts  of  it.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  fulfil- 
ment of  this  very  predicti(m  was  at  that  time  applied  to  him  by 
the  Dalcassian  poet,  J/rtoiV/n  Og  Mac  BruaideadJia  [Mac  Brody], 
whose  cattle  O'Donnelfs  people  hud  carried  off,  but  which 
O'Donnell,  on  the  poet's  demand,  restored  in  full,  whereupon 
the  poet  said  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CXXXVIL]  : 
"  It  was  destined  that,  in  i-evenge  of  Oileachy 

O  Red  Hugh  !  the  prophet  ft)retold. 

The  coming  of  thy  troops  to  the  land  o^  Magh  Adhair; 

From  the  north  is  sought  the  relief  of  all  men". 
The  prophecy  then  goes  on  to  say  that,  in  thirty  years  after, 
Aedh  (but  this  is  certainly  a  different  Hugli,  and  this  part  of 
the  noem  is  misplaced)  C(i<d>lighlaf<  (or  Hugh  the  gray -bodied) 
would  assume  the  rule  of  Erinn ;  after  whom  there  would  be 
but  seven  successors  to  the  end  of  time,  with  twenty-seven 
years  between  each;  that  the  last  of  them  would  be  Flann 
Clothach,  in  whose  time  would  come  the  Brat  Baghach,  or 
Flag  of  Battles,  and  the  Roth  Ramhach,  or  Rowing  Wheel. 
jhl8  "  rowing  wheel"  was  to  be  a  ship  containing  one  thousand 
beds,  and  one  thousand  men  in  each  bed;  alike  would  this 
strange  ship  sail  on  sea  and  on  land,  nor  would  it  furl  its  sails 

20) 
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LECT.  XIX.  until  it  was  ^vi'eclced  by  tlie  Pillar-stone  of  Cndmhclioill.    They 
qj,^,^^„pj.q  would  then  be  mot  by  the  brave  chief  of  Cwa^^i/ic/ioz'/Z,  who 


SMints  of      cross  the  sea  a^rain.     After  this  there  would  come  a  fleet  to  In- 


phecics"  as-  would  cut  tlicm  all  off,  SO  that  not  one  of  them  should  ever 

cribcil  to  tlie 
Siiints  of 
Eriiin.    (The 
•'Propliecies' 
of  Saint 
Colum  CilU.] 


•Tropiiecies"  ^^^^^  Domknann  [the  present  bay  of  Malahidc,  in  the  county  of 
of  saiiit  Dublin].  Tliis  fleet  was  to  consist  of  one  thousand  ships  of  all 
kinds.  These  wovdd  capture  the  cattle  and  women  of  Erinn ; 
and  in  the  excess  of  their  pride  and  confidence  they  would 
move  on  to  Tara,  where  they  would  be  overtahen  by  the  king, 
Flann  Ciothach  \_recte  "  GinacK\  or  the  voracious].  A  battle 
would  ensue  at  the  side  of  Rdith  Chormaic^  at  the  hill  of  Tara, 
and  at  the  ford  in  the  valley ;  where  almost  a  mutual  annihi- 
lation of  the  contending  forces  would  occur ;  but  the  foreigners 
would  be  routed  and  followed  to  their  ships,  of  which  one  barque 
only  would  escape  over  the  sea.  The  foreigners,  however,  would 
leave  twenty-seven  families  behind  them,  who  were  to  mix  w4th 
the  natives,  but  who  would  be  all  destroyed  (by  the  fiery  bolt) 
at  the  festival  of  John  the  Baptist,  which  was  to  happen  upon 
a  Friday,  and  which  would  destroy  three-fourths  of  all  men 
until  it  reached  the  Mediterranean  sea. 

This  part  of  the  poem  is  evidently  transposed,  and  should 
have  come  in  at  or  about  the  fourteenth  stanza ;  but  it  com- 
mences now  at  the  sixty-seventh,  and  continues  to  the  eighty- 
seventh  stanza.  And  though  this  may  appear  to  be  a  matter  of 
very  little  moment,  I  shall  presently  show  that  restoring  it  to 
its  proper  place  and  time  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  dealing  with  a  curious  subject  which  has  not  hitherto  under- 
gone any  thoroughly  critical  examination. 

As  to  the  first  prediction,  that  is,  the  coming  of  what  is  called 
the  Bixit  Baghach  or  Flag  of  Battles,  it  is  evident  enough  that 
this  was  to  be  a  fleet  of  the  Danes  or  Northmen,  who  were  to 
be  broken  against  the  pillar-stone  of  CndmhchoilL  Now  Cndmh- 
clioill was  an  ancient  wood  situated  near  the  present  town  of 
Tipperary ;  and  the  history  of  the  pillar-stone  which  stood  in  it, 
as  it  is  handed  down  to  us,  is  shortly  this : — Mogh  Ruith,  the 
Archdruid  of  Erinn,  having,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  former  Lec- 
ture, exhausted  the  dniidic  knowledge  of  the  best  masters  in 
Erinn  and  Scotland,  travelled  with  his  daughter  into  Italy, 
where  tliey  put  themselves  under  the  tuition  of  Simon  Magus, 
and  assisted  liim  in  his  contention  w^th  the  apostles.  And  it 
was  with  their  assistance  that  Simon  was  said  to  have  built  the 
Both  Bamhach,  or  "  Rowing  Wheel",  by  means  of  which  he 
sailed  in  the  air,  to  shoAv  that  his  miraculous  powers  were  greater 
than  those  of  the  apostles.  The  Druid  and  his  daughter  (whose 
name  was  Tlachtgci)  returned  home  afterwards,  the  daughter 
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carrying  with  her  what  remained  of  the  materials  of  the  Rowing  lect.  xix. 
Wheel,  which  appears  to  have  consisted  of  two  pieces  of  rock,  one  . 

of  vvliicli  slie  set  up  in  Ford lairtl dun  (somewhere  in  the  neigh-  piiecics"  a»- 
bourliuod  o[ R<'(Uli  Chnmhaill  [RathCocjle,  I  tliink,  in  tlie  present  sainTs  of  *  "^ 
county  of  Dublin],  and  the  other  at  Cndmhchoill  (in  Tipperary).  .'5',"";,,^^^'^" 
These  roclvS  or  pillars,  it  was  said,  retained  their  share  of  the^'f^'^'nt 
destructive  influence  of  the  "  Rowing  Wheel",  as  every  one  who 
looked  at  tliem  was  struck  with  blindness,  and  every  one  who 
touched  them,  with  death.    The  reason,  we  are  further  informed, 
wliy  this  fearful  Rowing  Wheel  was  to  pass  with  destruction 
over  Europe  in  the  latter  times,  was,  because  there  was  a  pupil 
from  every  nation  in  Europe  at  the  school  of  Simon  ]\Iagus,  assist- 
ing him  in  his  contention  with  the  Apostles  [see  same  App.]. 

Now  the  three  events  predicted  here  appear  to  me  to  have  oc- 
curred in  the  years  941,  979,  and  1096,  and  were,  I  am  very  sure, 
well  known  historical  facts  at  the  time  that  this  poem  was  written. 

The  first,  the  destruction  of  the  Rowing  Wheel,  was,  I 
believe,  the  great  battle  of  tlie  Avood  of  Salrhoid  (or  Sollyhead, 
about  three  miles  to  the  west  of  the  present  town  of  Tipperary), 
near  enough  to  CncUnhchoill  for  the  verification  of  a  post-pro- 
pliecy.  This  battle  was  fought  in  or  about  the  year  941,  by 
Mathghcnnlmin  Mac  Cinn/:idi(jh  [Mahon  the  son  of  Kennedy], 
king  of"  IMunster,  and  liis  brother  Brian,  afterwards  the  gi'eat 
Bi'ian  BoroimJie  (then  but  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  liis  age), 
against  the  Danes  of  Munster;  and  in  it  the  terrible  Danish 
chiefs,  Treitill^  Rnamann^  Bernard,  jNIaurice,  and  Torolhh^  the 
most  cruel  and  barbarous  of  all  the  Danish  chiefs,  were  killed, 
tofrether  with  two  thousand  of  their  bravest  men.  A  lar^e 
party  of  the  Danes  retreated  after  it  into  Limerick,  pursued  by 
t!ie  victorious  brothers  witli  tlie  brave  claims  of  the  Dalcassians, 
and  here  again  a  great  slaughter  of  the  Danes  took  place ;  all 
tluMr  strongholds  and  fortifications  were  won  and  burned  down, 
their  liouscs  and  treasures  pillaged,  and  their  whole  power  and 
force,  cpilte  unexpectedly,  annihilated  lor  the  time. 

The  verification  of  the  second  predicted  event,  namely,  the 
battle  of  Tara,  will,  I  think,  be  clearly  recognized  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters : — 

"  A.D.  978.  The  battle  of  Tara  was  gained  by  Maelsech- 
lainn,  son  o(  Domlinall,  over  the  Danes  of  Dublin  and  of  the 
Islands,  and  over  the  sons  of  Amlaff  in  particular,  where  many 
were  slain,  together  with  Randall,  son  of  AmlafF,  heir  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Danes;  Coiiamhail,  son  of  Gilhi-Avri,  the 
orator  of  Dublin ;  and  a  dreadful  slaughter  of  the  Danes  along 
with  them.  ♦  *  ♦  *  ♦  j^^\^^,  ^y^^  AmlafF  went  ove^r 
tlie  sea  and  died  at  lona  \ 

26  B 
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j.ECT.  xTx.  It  is  remarkable  that  tliis  is  tlic  only  battle  of  wbich  we  liave 
Of  the  "Pro-  ^^3^  record,  as  having  been  foug-lit  at  Tara  within  the  Christian 
ph(cie,s"as-  era;  and  it  is  a  singular  coincidence,  or,  if  you  please,  verifica- 
saiimof  ^^  tion,  of  this  would-be  prophecy,  that  AmlafF,  the  chief  of  the 
Tropiieck'?'  Dancs,  slioidd  have  departed  from  Erinn  after  his  overthrow  in 
Cot  m^  "114)  this  battle,  and,  of  necessity,  with  but  a  small  company,  probably 
but  one  ship,  as  the  prophecy  has  it. 

As  regards  the  third  prediction,  namely,  the  twenty-seven 
Danish  families  who  were  to  remain  after  the  battle  of  Tara  (in 
Dublin  of  course),  and  Avho  were  to  be  destroyed  by  the  terrible 
visitation  of  the  Festival  of  John  tlie  Baptist,  when  it  should  fall 
upon  a  Friday  in  a  leap  year.  Tliis  long-dreaded  occurrence  of 
the  festival  happened  in  the  year  1096,  according  to  the  follow- 
ing entry  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters : — 

"  A.D.  1096.  The  festival  of  John  [the  Baptist]  fell  on  Friday 
this  year ;  the  men  of  Erinn  were  seized  with  great  fear,  and 
the  counsel  taken  by  the  clergy  of  Erinn ^  with  the  successor  of 
St.  Patrick  at  their  head,  in  order  to  save  them  from  the  mor- 
tality which  had  been  predicted  to  them  from  a  remote  period, 
was  to  command  all  in  general  to  observe  a  three  days  total  fast, 
from  Wednesday  till  Sunday  every  month,  and  a  fast  every  day 
till  the  end  of  a  year,  except  on  Sundays,  solemnities,  and  great 
festivals ;  and  they  also  gave  alms  and  many  offerings  to  God, 
and  many  lands  were  granted  to  churches  and  ecclesiastics  by 
kings  and  chiefs :  and  so  the  men  of  Erinn  were  saved  for  that 
time  from  the  fire  of  vengeance". 

So  far  the  dreaded  terrors  of  this  festival  passed  harmlessly  over 
in  1096  :  but  not  so  in  the  previous  year ;  for  we  find  that  "  there 
was  an  awful  pestilence  all  over  Europe  in  general  in  this  year 
(1095),  and  some  say  that  the  fourth  part  of  the  men  of  Erinn 
died  of  this  plague".  Now,  among  the  great  number  of  distin- 
guished persons  who  died  of  this  pestilence,  we  find  the  names  of 
Dunr/hus,  Bishop  of  Dublin,  and  Godfrey  Maranach,  Lord  of 
the  Danes  of  Dublin  and  the  Hebrides ;  and  when  we  find  that, 
although  the  fourth  part  of  the  men  of  Erinn  were  carried  off 
by  this  distemper,  the  number  recorded  is  less  than  twenty ;  and 
when  we  find  that  the  Danes  of  Dublin  supply  their  two  most 
distinguished  men  to  the  list,  I  suppose  we  may  fairly  conclude 
that  the  destruction  of  the  other  classes  among  them  was  almost 
total,  and  so  far  I  believe  our  prophet's  predictions  Avere  verified 
with  sufficient  accuracy  for  his  purpose,  and  I  am  sure  to  his 
perfect  knowledge. 

As  I  shall  have  occasion  to  touch  again  on  the  festival  of  St. 
John,  I  shall  now  pass  from  it,  and  ask  your  attention  for  a  few 
minutes,  while  I  endeavour  to  show  my  reasons  for  thinking 
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that  tills  is  not  a  genuine  poem, — that  (I  think)  it  never  was  lect.  xix. 
written  by  St.  Colum  Cilia.  ^        or  the  "pro 

I  must  acknowledge  at  the  outset  that  the  want  of  an  ancient  phccies- 
and  eorrectly-airanged  copy  (the  present  being  a  modem  one  ti.e  saimsof 
on  paper,  and  much  confused,  if  not  interpolated)  renders  any  u/ij-ophecit's*' 
discussion  on  its  real  anticiuity  and  authenticity  very  difficult;  "/,^"'"^.„^, 
but  as  no  other  copy  is  nearer  to  us  than  Uxtord,  where  one  on 
vellum  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  preserved,  but  which  has  not 
been  yet  critically  examined,  I  shall  have  to  deal  with  the  pre- 
sent copy  as  I  find  it. 

It  must  be  aduiitted  as  I  have  already  shown,  that  one  stanza 
of  this,  or  some  such  poem,  ascribed  to  St.  Colum  Cille,  one  which 
forms  the  tenth  stanza  of  the  present  copy,  is  that  quoted  along 
with  St.  Berchdns  in- the  folio  of  the  tract  on  the  Danish  Wars, 
remaining  in  the  Book  of  Leinster ;  and  that  there  appears  to 
me  no  dilFerence  in  style  of  construction,  or  character  of  the  lan- 
guage, between  this  and  the  other  stanzas  of  the  poem.  Neither 
is  the  style  or  language  more  antic[uated  than  many  poems  written 
in  the  lourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  entire  poem  after 
all  deals  only  (and  that  very  defectively)  with  that  period  of  our 
genuine  history  which  extends  from  the  year  842,  in  which  the 
Danes  first  appeared  on  Lode  Ribh  [Loch  Kee,  in  the  Upper 
Sluumoii],  to  the  destruction  of  AilecJi  by  Jhdrcheartc.ch  (or 
Mortoch)  O'Brien,  in  the  year  1101,  that  is  259  years ;  all  the  rest 
of  the  poem  consisting  of  mere  general  speculations  on  the  future. 

Now  it  rc(piires,  I  should  think,  but  little  argument  to  show 
th(^  improbability,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  of  St.  Colum  CilU 
sitting  down  in  his  church  at  lona  on  the  night  of  the  9th  day  of 
June,  in  the  year  51>2,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age,  but  one  week, 
and  that  to  his  own  knowlwlge,  before  his  death,  and  there 
composing  a  poem  of  90  stanzas,  or  360  lines,  on  a  few  occur- 
rences which  were  to  happen  in  Ireland  between  the  yeai"s  842 
and  1101.  For,  after  all,  this  very  long  poem  deals  but  with  a 
very  few  facts;  such  as  that  Cormac  Mac  Cullinan  was  to  be 
killed  in  battle  on  Tuesday  (in  the  year  903);  that  a  Danish 
fleet  would  appear  on  Loch  Ribh  (in  842);  that  the  "Rowing 
Wlieef  and  the  ships  of  Inblier  Domnann  would  come  and  be 
destroyed ;  that  Brian  Boroimhe  would  be  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Clontarf ;  then  the  statement  of  the  promised  destruction  of 
the  people  whenever  the  festival  of  St,  John  should  fall  upon  a 
Fiiday  (which,  however,  was  not  fulfilled);  and  lastly  the  de- 
struction of  the  palace  of  Ailech  by  iNIortoch  O'Brien  in  1101. 
The  promised  revenge  for  Ailech,  which  was  to  happen  in  125 
years  after  its  destruction  (that  is,  in  the  year  1220),  never  was 
luUilled;  which  shows  clearlv,  in  mv  mind,  that  at   whatever 
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LECT.  XIX.  time — and  it  could  not  be  very  remote — the  first  part  of  the 
Of  the  "Pro-  P^^^  "^^''■'^s  Written,  this  latter  part  must  have  been  composed 
phecies"as-   somc  time  after  the  destruction  o^  Ailed i  in  the  year  1101. 
Saints  of  At  the  winding  up  of  the  poem,  the  Saint  is  made  to  propose 

upropiiccies"  ^^  leave  to  tlic  men  of  Erinn  certain  relics  of  his  own  to  protect 
of  Saint  them  from  all  future  dangers.  These  relics  were  his  Alius,  his 
Vespers,  his  Amhra  (or  Elegy),  and  his  Mesca  (or  "  Intoxica- 
tion"), which  is  the  name  of  the  present  poem,  said  to  have 
been  written  by  him  a  week  before  his  death.  Now,  the  Altus 
is  the  w^ell  known  Latin  poem  on  the  Trinity,  written  by 
St.  Colmn  Cilia  at  lona,  when  he  received  the  present  of  the 
great  rich  cross  which  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  had  sent  him.*^*^^ 
The  second  relic,  his  Vespers,  I  never  read  of  save  in  this  tract ; 
imless  indeed  it  were  his  well  known  copy  of  the  Psalms,  for 
centuries  celebrated  as  the  CathacJi,  now  the  property  of  Sir 
Richard  O'Donncll,  and  at  this  moment  to  be  seen  in  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy.  The  third  relic,  his  Amhra  (or  Elegy),  of 
course  had  not  been  written  until  after  his  death ;  so  that  he 
could  scarcely  think  of  bequeathing  it,  though  he  was  aware  that 
it  was  to  be  written.  The  fourth  relic,  his  Mesca  (or  "  Intoxi- 
cation"), is  the  present  poem.  And  I  believe  I  may  conclude 
my  observations  upon  it  by  expressing  my  own  certain  convic- 
tion that  no  part  of  it  was  written  for  at  least  400  years  after 
the  death  of  the  Saint. 

The  second  so-called  prophetic  poem  ascribed  to  St.  Colum 
Cille,  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  is  one  of  twenty-two 
stanzas  or  eighty-eight  lines,  addressed  also  to  St.  Baoithin; 
the  following  is  the  first  stanza  [see  original  in  Appendix, 
No.  CXXXyill.] : 

"  Listen  to  me,  O  pale  Baoithin^ 
Thou  noble  man  of  true  devotion, 
Until  I  relate  to  thee  without  guile 
All  that  shall  befall  the  Clann  Chonaiir. 
This  spurious  poem  gives  a  list  of  the  kings  or  chiefs  of  Tir 
Chonaill,  beginning  with  Domhnall  Mor  O'Donncll,  who  died 
in  the  year  1241,  down  to  the  great  Red  Hugh,  who  died  in 
Spain  in  1602 ;  and  when  the  fine  of  known  names  fails  the 
author,  he  continues  the  list  by  a  few  figurative  or  descriptive 
names,  among  which  that  of  Ball  Dearg  O'Donnell  is  given, 
who  flourished  in  1690. 

(49)  This  poem  is  published  by  Colgan  in  his  Trias  Thaumaturgus ;  and 
another  edition  of  it,  with  the  original  notes  and  glosses,  from  the  Liber  Hym- 
norum,  is  now  in  course  of  publication  by  the  Irish  Archaeological  and  Celtic 
Society,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd. 
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Tills  piece  of  forgery  surely  docs  not  deserve  another  mo-  lect.  xix, 
ment's  consideration,  and  I  sliall  therefore  pass  to  the  third  of  ^^^^^^  ..p^.^ 
tlie  prophetic  poems  ascribed  to  St.  Coluin  CilU.     The  third  phecies'as 

•^i^^  X  J.  '    ^  ^      C  V  1         cribedtothe 

poem  consists  oi  twenty-one  stanzas,  or  eighty-toiir  Imes,   be-  saints  of 
ginning  [see    original  in  Appendix,    No.  CXXXIX.]  :  »pro"i,cc]^»^ 

"The  three  Conns  of  tlie  Red-haired  man's  race".  ^^f^'^^l,-,,-^ 

__,.,  .  r,  Pill  1*  ^    r  n    ^  Colum  Cilia.) 

This  poem  prolesses  to  lorcteli  the  exploits  and  late  or  three 
lords  of  the  O'Donnell  family,  who  were  to  descend  from  the 
"Red-haired  man",  and  each  of  whom  should  bear  the  name  of 
Conn.  The  first  of  those  was  to  fall  by  the  Cenel  Eogliaui  (or 
O'Neills),  the  second  by  his  own  family,  and  the  third  in  l^attle 
with  the  English  near  Dublin.  Now,  there  was  no  remarkable 
red-haired  man  of  the  line  of  chiefs  of  Donnegall  before  A  edh 
liuadli  (Red  Hugh),  the  son  of  Niall  Garbh  O'Donnell,  a 
brave  man,  who  resigned  the  chieftaincy  of  Tirconncll  in  the 
year  1497  to  his  son  Conn.  Conn,  however,  was  killed  in  the 
same  year,  in  a  batde  fought  between  him  and  the  O  Neills,  at 
Beal  atha  Dalle,  in  Donnegall,  upon  which  the  father  resumed 
the  chicCship  again,  and  died  in  1505.  No  Conn  of  the 
O'Donnell  family  ever  became  chief  or  leader  of  the  Claim 
Chonaill  after  the  above  Conn,  son  of  Red  Hujih.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  a  Conn  O'Donnell,  Avho  was  the  son  of  CalbJiach^ 
son  of  Manus,  son  of  A  edh  Duhli  (Black  Hugh),  son  of  the 
same  AedhRiiadhi^^^  Hugh),  was  a  most  distinguished  man, 
and  o[)posed  to  the  chief  at  the  time;  this  Conn  died  in  1583. 
Of  the  third  Conn,  who  was  to  die  on  the  plain  of  Dublin, 
there  is  no  trace  in  our  annals.  A  Conn  O'Donnell,  son  of 
Niall  Garbh,  of  the  same  line,  was  killed  in  the  year  1601, 
not  on  Magli  n-Ealta  (the  plain  of  Dublin),  "  fighting  against 
tlie  English",  as  predicted,  but  before  the  venerable  monastery 
of  Donnegall,  where  his  father  and  himself  were  basely  fighting 
on  the  side  of  the  English,  against  the  brave  Red  Hugh 
O'Donnell. 

I  think  I  have  followed  this  silly  prophecy  far  enough  to 
prove  to  you  that  St.  Colum  Cillc,  who  died  at  lona  in  Scot- 
land in  the  year  592,  could  hardly  be  supposed  to  write  a  poem 
on  the  life  and  adventures  of  three  insignilicant  men,  who  were 
to  live  and  die  in  Ireland  some  nine  hundred  years  after. 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  reference  to  any  of  these  long,  cir- 
cumstantially delined  prophecies  can  be  found  in  any  of  the 
many  ancient  copies  of  the  Saint's  life  which  have  come  down 
to  us.  Even  O'Donnell,  the  patron  Saint  of  whose  family 
Colum  Cille  continues  to  be  recognized  to  the  present  day, 
wlio  compiled  a  life  of  him  in  the  year  1522  (into  which  he 
collected  every  legend  respecting  luin,  no  matter  how  impro- 
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LF.cT.  xTx.  bable,  upon  winch  he  could  lay  hold) — even  this  writer,  I  say, 

Of  the  "Pro-  ^^^^  "°^'  ^^  ^^^J  ^*^Py  ^^^^t  I  have  seen,  make  the  remotest  allu- 

phecics-as-    sion  to  any  such  prophecies  having  been  ever  written  by  or 

Saints  of       attributed  to  ot.  Colum  Cute.     JN cither  is  there  any  such  allu- 

'Tropiiccies''  ^iou  to  bc  fouiid  in  the  more  ancient  lives  of  him,  preserved  in 

CofumCim   ^^^^  Leahhar  Mor  Dihia  Doighre  (known  as  the  Leahhar  Breac), 

and  in  the  Book  of  Lismore.     Even  St.  Adamnan,  the  cousin  of 

St.  Colum  CilU,  who  was  bom  about  the  year  627,  that  is,  about 

thirty-five  years  after  the   Saint's  demise   (and  who  wrote  a 

Latin  history  of  the  life  and  miracles  of  his  great  kinsman  and 

predecessor  in   the  Abbotship   of  lona),   does    not   make  the 

smallest  allusion  to  the  Saint's  ever  having  w^ritten  any  such 

prophecies  as  these,  nor  to  the  existence  of  any  such  works  at 

the  time.     Saint  Adamnan's,  as  well  as  the  other  biographies 

of  St.  Colum,  preserve  several  instances  of  the  Saint's  revealed 

knowledge   of  coming  events;  but  these   are   always  of  the 

simplest  character,—  such  as  telling  his  monks  or  his  attendants, 

that  in  three  days  a  distinguished  guest,  who  was  then  on  his 

way  over  the  sea,  would  arrive  at  the  port  of  lona ;  or  that  such 

a  student  will  be  a  distinguished  saint  hereafter ;  and  so  on. 

Tlie  fact  is,  the  practice  of  writing  those  long  and  but  too 
suspiciously  circumstantial  prophetic  poems,  and  ascribing  them 
to  distinguished  persons  far  back  in  our  history,  appears  to 
have  first  sprang  up  in  Erinn  after  the  occurrence  of  the  Danish 
invasion,  at  the  close  of  the  eighth  century ;  and  I  may  indeed 
add,  that  we  have  lately  seen  instances  of  the  same  practice 
continued  down  so  late  as  to  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  1854 ! 
When  the  cruel  northern  barbarians  commenced  to  plunder 
and  destroy  the  churches  and  all  that  was  sacred  and  beautiful 
in  the  country,  then  the  lay  Airchinnech  or  steward  of  the 
Church,  and  the  local  bards,  discovered  among  their  old  books 
a  forewarning  of  this  fearful  visitation,  in  such  small  scraps  of 
rhyme  as  are  collected  in  the  tract  on  this  Danish  War,  already 
spoken  of.  And  speaking  of  these  flying  stanzas,  it  is  strange 
that  in  the  one  which  I  have  quoted  as  ascribed  to  St.  Colmn 
Cille,  the  author  should  only  foresee  the  ravages  of  a  Danish 
fleet  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon,  and  the  desecration  of  Ar- 
magh by  a  Danish  lay  abbot,  without  foreseeing  at  the  same 
time  the  ruthless  plundering  of  his  own  great  establishment  at 
lona,  as  well  as  of  all  his  churches  in  Erinn,  and  the  martyrdom 
of  his  people,  by  the  same  barbarous  hordes.  If  this  be  a  pro- 
phecy, it  is  strange,  I  repeat  it,  that  this  venerable  and  holy 
man  should  only  receive  from  Heaven  so  very  limited  and 
vague  a  glimpse  of  so  fearful  a  national  disaster  as  the  invasion 
of  the  Danes,  their  prolonged  cruelties  and  final  destruction; 
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while  his  inspired  knowledge  of  the  long  line  of  petty  princes  lect.  xix. 
of  his  own  kindred,  who  were  to  govern  a  single  tribe  of  the  f,ft,,gupro. 
great  Milesian  race,  happens  to  be  so  precise  as  to  foretell  their  piitdes- as- 
narnes,  the  number  of  years  which  each  was  to  flourish,  and  sauTtsof* '* 
the  manner  and  place  of  their  death  !  'Ti-oJiieS? 

of  St.  Colum 

The  fourth  prophetic  poem  ascribed  to  St.  Colum  Cille,  wnth 
which  I  am  acquainted,  is  one  in  which  he  is  made  to  foretell 
the  decay  of  Tara,  of  CruacJiai?!,  and  of  EmJiain  (or  Emania), 
because  the  nobles  of  Erinn  would  cease  to  be  good  Christians. 
I'his  piece,  which  is  really  too  contemptible  for  serious  notice, 
consists  of  forty  lines,  beginning  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No. 
CXL.] : 

"  Tara  of  Bregia,  Tara  of  Bregia, 
Though  countless  be  her  men  this  day, 
Not  far  distant  the  time  when  it  will  be  a  desert, 
Although  this  day  it  enjoys  full  happiness". 

The  fifth  prophetic  poem  ascribed  to  St.  Colum  CilU^  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  consists  of  thirty-one  stanzas,  or  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  lines.  This  poem  is  addressed  to  the 
celebrated  prophet  St.  Berchdn  of  Cluain  Sosta  (Clonsost,  in 
the  present  King's  Comity).  This  *' prophecy"  gives  a  verv 
unfavourable  account  of  the  future  moral  and  social  state  of 
Erinn,  but  contains  no  allusion  to  the  political  changes  of  the 
country.  The  poem  is  a  pure  forgery,  and  begins  [see  original 
in  same  Appendix]  : 

"  A  time  will  come,  O  JJerchdn, 

When  you  would  regret  to  be  in  Erinn. 

The  laws  will  be  but  lew. 

The  literary  students  will  be  ignorant". 

The  sixth  prophetic  poem  ascribed  to  St.  Colum  Cille,  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  is  one  of  ten  stanzas,  or  forty  lines,  in 
the  same  style  as  the  last,  and  promising  the  same  unfavour- 
able future  state  of  Erinn:  bad  kings,  bad  judges,  bad  fathei^s, 
bad  sons,  bad  daughters,  bad  seasons,  and  so  on.  It  professes  to 
be  a  special  revelation  from  Heaven  received  from  the  lips  of 
an  angel,  and  begins  thus  [see  original  in  same  Appendix]  : 
"  llail  thee  !   O  messenger. 

Who  Cometh  from  the  Kinfj  of  Heaven's  mansion, 

Smce  unto  me  thou  hast  come, 

Unto  God  I  return  my  thanks". 


The   seventh   and    last   prophetic   poem,   wltli    -wlucli    T    a 


m 
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LECT.  XIX.  acquainted,  ascribed  to  St.  Colum  Cille  is  one  of  five  stanzas, 
r^^.,    UT>     ^^  twenty  lines,  spoken  by  liim  at  lona  shortly  before  bis  death, 
phecios"  as-  to  iiis  iricnd  and  relative  ot.  haoitliin;  m  which  he  says  that, 
sa'iuTsof   ^^  after  his  burial  in  lona,  Mandar,  tlie  Danish  chief,  will  come 
'u'iopiiede?  ^^'^^^-^  ^^^^  lleet,  and  exliume  the  body,  and  that  it  will  be  after- 
of  Saint     ^    wards  interred  in  Dow^npatrick,  in  the  same  tomb  with  St. 
Patrick  and  St.  Brigid.     This  poem  is  preserved  in  O'Donnell's 
Life  of  St.  Colum,  and  begins  [see  original  in  same  Appendix]  : 
"  Mandar  of  the  great  ships  w^ill  come". 
This  poem,  in  its  present  style,  was  certainly  not  written 
within  hundreds  of  years  of  St.  Colmn's  death. 

Oftheapo-  You  will  not  for  a  moment,  of  course,  infer  from  any  stric- 
ractcr  of  the  turcs  that  I  liavc  madc,  or  shall  make,  on  these  so-called  Prophe- 
"Prophe-  cies,  that  I  entertain  nny  doubt  that  the  saints  and  elect  of  God 
^^""'  have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be  at  all  times,  the  medium 

of  His  revelations  to  man.  It  is,  indeed,  my  firm  belief  that  at 
the  present  day  we  receive  divine  warnings  and  instructions, 
without  ever  feeling  that  they  are  inspired  truths,  which,  in 
times  when  faith  and  hope  were  more  new  and  fervid,  and 
worldly  clamours  and  cares  less  engrossing,  would  have  been  re- 
cognized and  received  as  direct  revelations  from  Heaven.  But 
the  compositions  under  the  name  of  Prophecies,  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking,  are  of  a  very  different  class,  as  I  think  I 
have  sufiiciently  show^n. 

And  now  having  so  expressed  my  most  mature  and  decided 
opinion  of  the  spurious  apocryphal  character  of  these  reputed 
prophecies,  I  feel  it  to  be  a  duty  I  owe  to  my  country,  as  well 
as  to  my  creed  as  a  Catholic,  to  express  thus  in  public  the  dis- 
gust which  I  feel  in  common  with  every  right-minded  Irish- 
man, in  Avitnessing  the  dishonest  exertions  of  certain  parties  of 
late  years,  in  attempting,  by  various  publications,  to  fasten  these 
disgraceful  forgeries  on  the  credulity  of  honest  and  sincere 
CathoHcs  as  the  undoubtedly  inspired  revelations  of  the  ancient 
Saints  of  Erinn.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  not  to  be  struck  with 
the  testimony  which  even  these  so-called  "Prophecies"  bear 
concerning  men  whose  sanctity  must  have  been  indeed  striking 
and  remarkable,  when,  at  the  distance  of  hundreds  of  years  after 
their  deaths,  such  silly  forgeries  could  for  a  moment  pass  cur- 
rent under  the  revered  stamp  of  their  holy  names.  And  if 
simple  credulity  alone  were  the  only  evil  involved  in  a  fervent 
belief  in  the  more  immediate  promises  of  these  Prophecies,  it 
w^ould  scarcely  come  within  my  province,  under  any  circum- 
stance, to  intrude  my  humble  o]3inion  upon  a  subject  which 
ought  more  properly  to  belong  for  examination  and  decision  to 
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the  constituted  pastors  of  the  people,  as  their  preservers  from  mis-  lect.  xix. 
chievous  delusions  of  this  kind  as  well  as  from  all  other  influ-  ^, 
cnces  dangerous  to  the  soul.     The  native  language,  however,  cryi-haiciia- 
having  under  most  baleful  influences  ceased  for  centuries  to  be  so'caued  ^^'^ 
taught  in   the   Ecclesiastical   institutions   in   which   the   Irish  '/'".'pi'e- 
clergy  have  been  educated,  at  home  and  abroad,  and  this  hav- 
ing happened  in  the  period  within  which  ancient  writings  and 
traditions,  often  inconsistent  and  never  authenticated,  have  been 
subjected  to  the  more  critical  examination  of  Irish  scholars,  lay 
and  ecclesiastical,  it  is  no  Avonder  that  we  should  find,  as  in 
fact  we  do,  that  comparatively  old  writings,  so  composed  as  to 
be  still  as  formerly  in  harmony  with  the  national  political  senti- 
ments for  some  centuries,  shoidd  be  received  at  this  distance  of 
time,  and  even  by  comparatively  educated  persons,  with  reve- 
rence and  even  confidence.     It  is  time,  however,  in  my  mind, 
that  this  kind  of  delusion  should  be  put  an  end  to.     Our  pri- 
mitive Saints  never  did,  according  to  any  reliable  authority, 
pretend  to  foretel  political  events  of  remote  occurrence ;  and, 
perhaps  in  a  future  course  of  Lectures,  I  may  find  an  opportu- 
nity, not  only  to  show  you  that  this  was  the  case,  but  also  to 
place   before  you  satisfactory  evidence   in  detail  of  the  very 
causes  which  first  produced,  and  afterwards  fastened  in  our  later 
literature,  these  spurious  prophecies,  as  well  as  other  historical 
falsehoods  equally  mischievous  and  discreditable. 


LECTURE  XX 

[DeUvered  July  21,  1856.J 

The  (so-called)  Prophecies  (continued).  The  Prophecies  attributed  to  St. 
JBcrchdn.  The  Prophecy  attributed  to  St.  JBricln.  The  Prophecies  at- 
tributed to  St.  Moling.  Of  the  ancient  superstitions  concerning  the  "  Row- 
ing Wheel",  the  "  Broom  out  of  Funait'\  and  the  Fatal  Festival  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist.  Political  use  made  of  such  superstitions  against  the  people  of 
Ireland.  Prevalence  of  absurd  superstitions,  even  now,  regarding  the  so- 
called  Prophecies. 

In  my  last  Lecture  T  concluded  the  subject  of  the  writings  called 
Prophecies  attributed  to  pagan  authors,  and  I  gave  you  some 
account  of  the  earlier  writings  of  this  class  referred  to  the  saints 
of  Erinn,  and  particularly  the  so-called  Prophecies  of  St.  Colum 
CilU.  From  St.  Colum  Cille  we  pass  now  to  St.  Beixhdn  of 
Cluain  Sosta  [Clonsost,  in  the  present  Kings  Comity], — a  saint 
who  is  usually  styled  Berchdn  na  Fditsi7ie^  or  Berchan  of  the 
Prophecy,  and  wlio  enjoys  this  title  even  in  such  old  MSS. 
as  the  Book  of  Leinster,  in  which,  in  his  pedigree,  he  is  called 
"  Bearchan  Profetans". 

St.  Berchdn  was  one  of  the  Dalriadan  race  (of  Scotland),  and 
flourished,  it  is  supposed,  about  a.d.  690 ;  but  what  the  parti- 
cular prophecy  was,  from  which  he  derived  the  title  of  prophet, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  discover,  rmless  it  be  that  contained  in 
the  three  stanzas  found  in  the  tract  on  the  Danish  Wars  already 
spoken  of,  which  stanzas  run  as  follows  [see  original  in  Appen- 
dix, No.  CXLL]  : 

"  Pagans  will  come  over  the  slow  sea; 

They  will  gain  ascendancy  over  the  men  of  Erinn ; 

There  will  be  an  abbot  from  them  over  every  church ; 

They  will  have  power  over  Erinn. 

"  Seven  years  will  they  be — no  faint  achievement — 

In  the  chief  sovereignty  of  Erinn ; 

In  the  abbacy  of  every  church 

These  foreigners  of  Dublin  fortress. 

"  An  abbot  of  them  will  be  over  my  church  too. 

Who  will  not  attend  to  matins ; 

There  will  be  neither  prayer,  nor  credo, 

Nor  Latin,  but  all  foreign  language". 
Whether  these  three  stanzas  constituted  the  entire  of  the  on- 
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glnal  '*  propliecy"  ascribed  to   St.  Berchdn,  I  am  not  able  to  i 
say;  but  there  is  a  very  long  prophetic  poem  (of  204  stanzas, 
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say,    ,^..^  - ^...^,^^j    ^    r;-! r \—    -'-    ~ ;""'  Of  the  "Pro- 

or  816  lines)  in  existence,  ascribed  to  this  saint,  and  of  wliich  piiecies"  as- 
these  three  make  verses  7,  8,  and  9.    This  poem,  which  appears  saS  if  ^*"^ 
to  have  been  addressed  to  some  pupil  or  disciple,  begins  thus  -pi-"/pi,cdc»^ 
[see  same  Appendix]  :  of  saint 

"  Stop  a  little,  my  white  small  boy; 
Listen  to  the  words  of  Berchdn, 
Until  I  make  a  cross  upon  thy  sweet  lips — 
A  consecrating  touch  of  my  crozier". 
The  author  then  goes  on  to  say  that  in  sixty  years  after  his 
own  death  his  church  would  be  ruined ;  and  that  although  it 
was  then  full  of  ecclesiastics,  a  time  would  come  when   the 
sweetest  tones  of  its  bells  would  not  be  able  to  call  even  one 
priest  to  vespers  in  it.     This  short  introduction  brings  the  au- 
thor to  the  three  stanzas  mentioned  above,  in  which  he  foretells 
the  Danish  invasion ;  and  if  the  prophecy  had  stopped  here 
with  the  ninth  stanza,  it  might  be  dilHcult  to  say  at  what  pre- 
cise time  it  was  written  after  the  Danes  had  gained  a  firm  footing 
in  Erinn.     But,  imfortunately  for  the  authenticity  of  the  piece  as 
a  prophecy,  the  tenth  stanza  betrays  the  centurv  in  which  (or 
after  which)  the  author  flourished,  so  unmistakably,  that  we  may 
be  quite  certain  that  either  this  stanza,  and  with  it  the  whole  re- 
maining part  of  the  poem,  were  written  about  a.d.  1120,  or  else 
that  the  first  nine  stanzas  alone  were  of  an  older  date,  and  the 
great  body  of  the  composition  strung  to  them  long  afterwards, 
so  as  to  give  the  whole  an  air  of  antiquity  as  high  as  that  which 
may  be  claimed  (or  these  few  verses.     It  is  my  own  opinion 
that  the  first  nine  stanzas  are  older,  perhaps  by  a  century,  than 
the  remainder;  but  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  no  part  even  of 
these  first  stanzas  is  nearly  so  old  as  the. time  of  St   Berchdn. 
The  tenth  stanza  runs  thus  [see  same  Appendix]  : 
"  Slioi'tly  there  will  come  a  youth. 
Who  will  relieve  Banhha  from  oppression, 
So  that  the  foreigner's  power  shall  never  be 
After  him  in  Dan  eld  J^efh  ghlas  [Downpatrick]". 
The  next  stanza  says  that  this  youth,  who  was  to  relieve 
Erinn  from  the  oppression  of  the  Danes,  was  not  to  be  a  king, 
but  only  an  heir  apparent  to  the  monarchy,  and  that  he  would 
be  killed  at  Tara.     Now,  among  all  the  heirs  to  the  crown  of 
Tara,  of  which  our  annals  make  mention,  there  is  but  one  who 
could  answer  to  this  prediction,  and  his  death  is  thus  recorded 
in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  ]Masters  at  the  year  102(): 

"  Tluve  battles  were  gained  bv  Roen,  son  of  Jfuircheartach, 
son  of  Maelseachlainn  of  the   Clann   Cholmdin,  roval  heir  of 
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LECT.  XX.  Tara, — one  battle  over  the  men  of  Meatli,  another  over  the 
Of  tiie  "  Pr    ^^^  ^^  Bregia,  and  the  third  over  the  foreigners  of  Dublin", 
phecies" as-        And  again,  at  the  next  year,  that  is  1027,  we  find  that: — 
Saints  of  "An  army  was  led  by  Sitric,  son  of  Amlilaibh  [or  Awley, 

up,."p,,gJT'^n  king  of  the  Danes  of  Dublin],  and  Uunchadh,  Lord  of  Bregia, 
^V?'/"-'  into  Meath,  as  far  as  Leac  JBladhma,  where  the  men  of  Meath, 
under  the  command  of  Hoen  C Maoilseaclilainn^  met  them ;  in 
which  the  Danes  and  the  men  of  Bregia  were  defeated  and 
slaughtered,  together  with  Dimcliadh^  son  of  .Donn,  lord  of 
Bregia,  and  GillausailU^  son  of  Gillacaemhghin,  lord  of  Ui 
BriiUn.  They  turned  back  upon  Roen  again,  however,  and 
defeated  and  slew  Roen,  lord  of  Meath,  and  great  numbers 
beside". 

This  is  the  only  record  in  the  Annals  of  any  "  royal  heir"  of 
Tara  having  given  to  the  Danes  their  final  or  any  important 
overthrow ;  and  judging  from  the  analogy  of  known  cases  of 
the  kind,  there  can  be,  I  think,  but  little  doubt  that  this  part 
of  the  prophecy  was  written  in  or  about  his  time.  But, 
although  the  writer  steps  suddenly  from  the  seventh  century,  in 
which  St.  Be7xhdn  flourished,  down  to  the  eleventh  century, 
he  goes  back  again  then  to  his  own  time,  and  foretels  all  the 
monarchs  that  wxre  to  reign  over  Erinn  till  the  time  of  Anti- 
christ, occasionally  introducing  a  provincial  king  into  the  list. 
This  list  ends  with  the  96th  stanza.  From  that  to  stanza  117, 
the  poem  is  occupied  with  very  dubious  references  to  St.  Patrick, 
St.  Brigid,  and  St.  Colum  Cille,  as  well  as  obscure  references  to 
the  Picts  of  Scotland.  From  stanza  117  to  the  end  it  gives  a 
list  of  the  Dalriadan  kings  who  were  to  reign  over  Scotland, 
with  the  length  of  reign,  and  manner  and  place  of  death  of  each, 
from  Aedlian  Mac  Gahhrdin  in  570,  to  Domhnall  Ban  in  1093. 
The  succession  of  the  kings  of  Erinn  is  intelligible  enough 
down  to  Miiirclieartach  [or  Mortoch]  O'Brien,  who  died  in  the 
year  1119;  and  as  neither  Toirdhealbhach  Mbr  [Turloch  Mor] 
O'Conor  (avIio  assumed  the  monarchy  after  O'Brien),  nor 
Rnaidhri  [Roderic],  his  son,  who  succeeded  Turloch  in  1156, 
is  mentioned,  nor  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion  in  1169,  it  is,  I 
think,  clear  enough  that  the  author  of  this  prophecy  lived  in 
the  time  of  Midrcheartach  O'Brien,  that  is,  about  1119. 

Again,  in  the  twelfth  stanza,  the  "  prophet"  addresses  Colmdn 
Mor  in  the  following  manner  [see  same  Appendix]  : — 
"  Let  some  one  request  the  son  o£  Aedh  [Hugh], — 
Cohndn  M6i% — to  protect  me ; 
He  has  but  a  month's  time  from  this  night 
Until  he  meets  death  in  his  encampment". 
Now  this  is  inaccurate  history;   for  Colmdn  Mor  was   the 
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brother,  not  the  son,  o{  Aedh  Sldine;  and  they  were  both  the  lect.  xx. 
sons  o^  Diarmaid,  the  monarch  of  Erinn.     Cohnan  was  sUiin  ofthe"pro- 
not  in  his  camp,  but  in  his  chariot,  in  the  year  552;  and  liis  piiecies- as- 
brother,  Aedh  Sldine,  who  became  monarch  in  595,  was  slain  s^Hinisof 
in  the  year  GOO.     But  the  writer  had  no  notion  whatever  of\';p,"/j^,,j.J.?y. 
address! nof  himself  in  person  to  Colmdn  Mor  and  A  edh  Sldine  ^,^,  ^-^^l^ 

1  1111  1  ii'i'*  t"*  lierchdn.) 

themselves,  who  had  been  long  dead  m  his  time.  It  was  a 
well-known  and  allowable  form  in  ancient  Gaedhlic  history 
to  speak  of  the  representatives  of  a  chief  or  saint,  as  of  tlie 
chief  or  saint  himself;  and  thus  we  find,  down  to  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  centuries,  either  honour  or  dishonour  spoken 
of  as  havino-  been  offered  to  St.  Patrick,  when  in  fact  it 
was  to  his  representative  or  successor  it  had  been  oftered, 
six  hvmdred  yc^rs  after  himself.  And  it  is  the  same  in 
civil  history ;  for  we  find  even  down  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  O'Donnells  and  O'Neills,  and  their  co-descendants,  spoken 
of  as  Conall  and  J^dfjhan,  their  remote  ancestors  in  the  fifth 
century.  So  that,  when  the  writer  of  this  poem  pretended 
to  address  himself  in  the  person  of  St.  JJerchdn  to  Aedh 
Sldine,  and  his  bi'other,  Cohndn  2[6r^  to  protect  his  church, 
it  does  not  at  all  follow  (and  this  is,  indeed,  very  clear 
fi'om  the  context)  that  he  addressed  them  personally — though 
that  was  what  he  wished  to  be  understood — but  that  he  pre- 
sented this  poem  to  their  descendants  a  long  time  after  their 
death  and  that  of  St.  Berclidn,  as  one  in  which  St.  JJerchdn 
had  commended  his  church  to  the  powerful  protection  of  their 
ancestors  before  them ;  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  the 
descendants  were  bound  for  ever  after  to  extend  the  same  pro- 
tection to  the  same  church.  Any  one  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  manner  in  which  lay  abbots  and  lay  impropriators  of 
Church-lands  interpolated  the  simple  and  edifying  lives  of  our 
holy  primitive  saints,  will  immediately  understand  the  original 
cause  of  writing  such  pieces  as  this. 

Again,  at  the  opening  of  the  second  part  of  this  poem, — I 
mean  that  part  which  refers  to  the  succession  of  the  kings  of 
Scotland, — the  reputed  author,  St.  Berchdn,  is  made  to  tell  us 
that  it  was  on  the  day  after  writing  the  poem  that  St.  Patrick  was 
to  die, — that  is,  on  the  17th  of  March,  493;  that  on  the  same 
day,  St.  Jh'igid  was  to  proceed  to  Downpatrick,  to  endeavour 
to  procure  that  the  holy  Patrick  should  be  burried  at  Kildare ; 
and  that,  in  sixty  years  from  the  17th  of  ^larch,  493,  St.  Cohun 
Cille  would  be  born. 

Now  St.  Patrick  died  in  the  year  493;  St.  Brlqid  in  the 
year  525  ;  and  St.  Coluni  Cille  was  born  in  the  year  515.  St. 
Berchdn  "  the  prophet"  was  of  the  Dalriadan  Scotic  i*ace  of 
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LF.cT.  XX.   Scotland,  and  tlic  twenty-first  in  descent  from  Cairhre  Riada, 

~    ^~~  (wlio  fought  at  tlie  battle  of  Cecum  Feahhrat,  near  Kilfinan  in 

phccies-  as '  tlie  countj  of  Limcrick,  in  tlie  year  186) ;  and  according  to  his 

s!l'i',its  Jj '■'^'^  pedigree  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,    he    must  have 

'Tro")i   ^•'^'•"  fl^u^'ished  in  the  seventh  century.     It  is  therefore  impossible 

of  Saint        that  this  Berclidn  could  have  been  alive  on  the  day  before  St. 

eu  ail.)      Patrick's  death,  thirty-two  years  before  the  death  of  St.  Brigid, 

and  sixty  years  before  the  birth  of  St.  Colum  Cille,  who  was,  as 

you  have  seen,  born  in  the  year  515,  for  this  would  be  throwing 

his  own  nativity  back  to  the  year  455. 

I  have  said  that  this  poem  consists  of  204  stanzas;  of  this 
number,  however,  ninety-six  only  are  devoted  to  the  Danish 
Invasion,  and  the  succession  of  the  kings  of  Erinn;  the  re- 
maining 108  stanzas  are  devoted  to  notices  ^f  the  deaths  of 
St.  Patrick,  St.  Brigid  of  Kildare,  and  St.  Colum  Cille,  and  to 
the  succession  of  the  kinsfs  of  Scotland. 

o 

This  part  of  the  poem,  beginning  with  the  ninety-seventh 
stanza,  assumes  distinctly  as  I  have  mentioned,  the  authority  of 
a  very  high  antiquity.  The  first  stanza  runs  thus  [see  same 
Appendix]  : 

"  The  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit, 
Are  they  whom  I  adore  as  one ; 
Upon  to-morrow  will  ascend  to  heaven 
Patrick  o£  Ardinacha,  the  diadem  of  chastity". 
According  to  this  stanza  the  poem  woidd  have  been  written 
on  the  day  preceding  that  of  St.  Patrick's  death ;  that  is,  on  the 
16th   day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  493.     I  need 
scarcely  say  that  a  poem  or  any  other  piece  of  genuine  Gaedhlic 
composition  of  this  remote  date,  would  be  received,  quite  inde- 
pendently of  its  historic  or  prophetic  value,  as  a  production  of 
the  highest  archasological  interest,  not  only  by  Gaedhlic  scholars, 
but  by  all  the  antiquarians  of  Europe.     Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, no  such  antiquity  can  be  claimed  for  this,  any  more  than 
for  the  preceding  part  of  the  poem ;  and  the  only  diiFerence  is 
that  this  part  is  more  precise  in  fixing  the  real  period  of  the 
composition  of  the  entire   piece,  as   will  be  seen   at  its  con- 
clusion. 

After  the  confession  of  Faith  and  the  death  of  Patrick  just  re- 
ferred to,  the  author  goes  on  to  state  that  St.  Brigid  of  Kildare 
was  to  go  to  Ardmacha  on  the  following  day,  to  endeavour  to 
procure  the  body  of  St.  Patrick,  to  have  it  buried  at  Kildare ; 
and  that  she  should  not  succeed,  but  that  he  should  be  buried 
at  Downpatrick,  where  Brigid  herself  would  be  subsequently 
buried  in  the  same  tomb  with  him.  He  then  says  that  in  sixty 
years  from  the  same  morrow  there  would  be  born  at  Rath  Cro^ 
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a  son,  whose  renown  should  fill  all  Erinn  and  Scotland;  that  lkct.  xx. 
lie  would  be  a  sairc,  a  propliet,  and  a  ])OC't,  a  son  ofvirfrlnity,  and  ^^^^^^^  ^,^^ 
a  |)iicst;  and  that  he  would  fl;^dit  the  Battle  of*  Call  DreimnH  \>Ui^v.w&'  &f^ 
which  would  be  the  cause  of  his  forsaking  his  beloved  church  of  sainTsof  ''* 
Derry  and  going  into  exile  in  Scotland.     Tliis  gifted  son  was,  uiir"";i,^cu;s* 
of  course,  the  <]freat  St.  Coluiii  CilU.  who  was  destined  to  settle  ^^  •^"'"t 

r  1  1        c<  1    T  »•  lierchdn.) 

in  lona,  and  to  convert  the  ocots  and  i  icts. 

The  prophecy  goes  on,  then,  to  give  the  succession  of  the 
kings  of  Scotland,  with  the  name,  length  of  reign,  exploits,  and 
manner  of  death  of  each,  from  Aedhan  Mac  Gahhrain,  the  co- 
temporary  of  St.  Colum  Cille,  down  to  the  usurper  Domlinall 
J^dn,  who  assumed  the  title  in  the  year  1003 ;  and  it  is  precisely  at 
this  date  that  the  Irish  part  of  this  great  prophecy  stops.  Here, 
however,  there  is  no  speculation  on  the  future  state  of  Scotland, 
as  there  is  on  that  of  Erinn  in  the  first  part ;  and  this  it  is  that 
I  think  fixes  pretty  clearly  the  date  of  the  whole  piece,  in  its 
original  form. 

There  is  another  poem  of  seven  stanzas  ascribed  to  St.  I^er- 
chdn,  in  which  he  very  dimly  relates  to  St.  Ciardn  some  of  the 
destinies  of  Erinn,  just  as  they  are  both  going  to  visit  the  islands 
of  Arann  on  the  coast  of  Clare.  The  actors  in  this  poem  (the 
great  stock  in  trade  of  these  prophets),  are  xXedh  liuadh  (Hugh 
Roc  O'Donnell),  and  others  of  his  race.  The  piece,  which  is 
not  as  a  "  prophecy"  worth  any  further  notice,  begins  [see 
original  in  Appendix,  No.  CXLII.]  : 

"  Long  live,  I  pray,  Erinn  after  me." 

It  may  be  curious  to  state  here  that  at  the  celebrated  Battle 
of  Bel  an  Atha  Buidh/',  fought  by  the  great  Hugh  Roc  O'Don- 
nell against  the  English  in  the  year  151)8,  O'Donneirs  poet, 
Ferfesa  O'Clery,  quoted  the  ibllowing  vei'se  from  a  prophecy 
of  St.  J3erch((n,  to  show  that  he,  O'Donnell,  was  the  pei*son 
foretold  in  it  who  would  destroy  the  English  power  in  Ireland; 
but  this  verse  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  saint's  prophecies  that 
we  have  been  describing.  Indeed,  I  strongly  incline  to  believe 
it  was  specially  made  lor  the  occasion.  [See  original  in  Ap- 
pendix, No.  CXLHI] 

'*  In  the  battle  of  the  Yellow  Ford, 
It  is  by  him  shall  fill  the  tyrants ; 
After  extirpating  the  foreigners, 
Joyful  will  be  the  men  from  Torry". 

There  is,  besides,  another  poem  oi'  thirty  one  stanzas,  ascribed 
to   St.  Berchdny  beginning   fsee   orimnal    in  Appendix,    No 
CXLIV.]: 

"  A  warning  will  come  after  the  flood, 
As  I  thmk,  in  Erinns  Isle, 
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LECT.  XX. 

Of  the  "  Pro- 
phecies" as- 
cribed to  the 
Saints  of 
Erinn.    (The 
'Prophecies" 
of  Saint 
Berchdn.) 


*  Prophecy" 
ascribed  to 
St.  Bricin. 


Which  will  drive  some  parties  to  destruction, 
By  the  stormy  waves  of  Loch  Sileann\ 

This  poem  goes  on  to  say  that  before  the  occurrence  of  this 
great  event,  red  water  would  burst  forth  from  a  hill  in  the  north 
of  Erinn ;  that  Loch  Sileann  [now  called  Loch  Sheelin,  in  West- 
meath],  would,  during  a  Samhain  [November]  thunder  storm, 
burst  its  banks  and  flow  into  Loch  Gamhna  [in  Longford],  then 
to  Loch  Lrne,  and  so  to  the  Shannon ;  that  the  glen  of  the  river 
Muaidh  would  burst  and  destroy  Tir  Fiachrach,  and  drown  Inis 
Bo  Finne;  that  Galway  would  suffer  dreadfully ;  that  the  Saxons 
would  become  powerful  and  tyrannical,  churches  would  be 
taxed,  and  their  clergy  hiding  in  glens,  or  going  over  the  sea ; 
that  a  man  of  the  Clann  O'Neill  would  raise  a  war,  assisted  by 
King  Louis  of  France;  that  they  would  fight  the  Battle  of 
Emania  (near  Armagh),  when  twenty  thousand  Saxons  would 
be  killed ;  and  that  another  great  destruction  of  them  would 
take  place  at  Kildare,  after  which  the  Saxons  would  never 
again  be  strong,  and  the  power  of  the  Gaedhils  would  be 
assured  for  ever. 

This  forgery  was,  I  believe,  the  composition  of  Tadhg  (or 
Teige)  O'Neachtain^  and  of  so  late  a  date  as  about  the  year 
1716. 

Leaving  now  St.  Berchdn^  we  come  to  another  of  our 
so-called  prophets,  of  whom,  indeed,  but  very  little  is  known, 
though  he  was  undoubtedly  a  distinguished  scholar  and  eccle- 
siastic in  his  day.  This  was  St.  Briciii,  abbot  of  Tuaim  Do^e- 
cain,  [probably  the  '^lace  now  called  Toomregan,  near  the 
village  of  Ballyconnell,  on  the  borders  of  the  counties  of  Cavan 
and  Fermanagh.]  St.  Bricin  flourished  in  the  year  637;  and 
you  may  recollect  that,  in  a  former  Lecture,  it  was  shown  that 
it  was  to  his  great  establishment  at  Tuaim  Drecaiyi,  that  Cenn- 
faelcidh  the  Learned  was  carried  to  be  cured,  from  the  battle 
field  of  Magh  Rath^  where  his  skull  had  been  fractured  with 
the  loss  of  part  of  his  brain ;  and  that  here  it  was  that  he  learned 
by  rote  all  that  was  taught  in  St.  Bricin  s  three  schools.  The 
prophecy  ascribed  to  this  Saint,  which  is  strictly  ecclesiastical, 
is  entitled  Baile  Bhriciii,  or  the  "Ecstacy  of  Bricin",  and  the 
following  short  history  is  prefixed  to  it : 

Saint  Bricin,  one  Easter  Sunday  night,  after  having  kept 
the  great  fast  of  Lent,  was  sitting  in  his  chamber,  having 
omitted  to  go  to  perform  his  accustomed  devotions  in  his  church. 
While  thus  sitting  at  his  ease,  he  heard  the  angels  of  Heaven 
celebrating  aloud  the  happy  festival  in  the  Church,  upon  which 
he  fervently  prayed  the  Lord  to  afford  him  an  opportunity  of 
conversing  about  the  Heavenly  host  with  one  of  His  angels. 
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After  this  the  angol  of  tlie  Lord  came  to  talk  to  him  between    i.ect.  xx. 
mi(hn<'ht  and  matins.     Bricin  was  then  favoured  with  a  sifdit  ^, 

^.    1        f  r  11  11  •  1       /•       •       1      /•    1        T^  T'         Of  tlie  *•  Pro- 

ot  the  iJcavenly  iiost  cclebratinf^  the  iestival  ol  the  Kesurrection  phedes'as- 
around  the  altar  of  the  Lord  in  Heaven,  after  which  he  beprged  saiSo?***^ 
of  the  an^el  to  inform  him  of  the  number  and  names  of  the  fV'""-./"^';'?" 
sons  of  Life,  or  righteous  men,  wlio  would,  after  himself,  continue  uncin.) 
to  adorn  the  Church  of  God  fur  ever  in  Erinn.  The  angol 
answers  that  a  great  foreign  persecution  of  the  Churches  would 
come  (alluding  to  the  Danish  Invasion) ;  that  after  this  perse- 
cution, the  first  son  of  Life  who  should  appear  would  be  a  lord 
of  three  monasteries,  who  would  raise  the  condition  of  the  laity 
and  beautify  the  appearance  of  the  churches;  who  would  be  a 
king,  a  bishop,  and  a  fountain  of  charity  and  mercy.  I  do  not 
know  any  person  who  would  answer  this  description  as  well  as 
Cormac  Mac  CuUinan,  king  and  archbishop  of  Cashel,  who  was 
slain  in  the  year  903.  The  next  son  of  Life  who  was  to  appear 
was  Tdnaidhc  Mac  UidJdr  [Mac  Guirc],  who  was  abbot  of 
Beannchuir  [county  Down],  and  who  was  slain  by  the  Danes  in 
the  year  95G.  The  angel  goes  on  then  to  eniunerate  the  sons  of 
Life  to  the  number  of  tifty,  by  figurative  names,  which,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  are  totally  unintelligible,  if,  indeed,  they  were 
all  ever  meant  by  tlieir  author  to  bear  any  definite  meaning; 
nor  does  he  appear  to  have  observed  any  fixed  chronological 
order,  as  will  be  seen  from  three  of  the  personages  identified  by 
some  ancient  transcriber,  and  who  stand  in  the  text  in  the  follow- 
ing order:  Tdnaidhe Mac  Uidhir,  abbot  o^ Beannchuir^  already 
mentioned,  who  was  slain  in  the  year  956 ;  Fothadh  na  Can- 
dine,  oi'  Fathan  Mura,  who  flourished  about  the  year  800;  and 
Donnr/idd/t  (^Braoin,  abbot  of  Cluaininicnois,  who  died  in  987  ; 
after  wliom  there  were  to  be  but  six  more  sons  of  Life  until  the 
birth  of  a  man  named  Tihraide^  in  whose  time  the  Christian 
religion  was  to  cease,  and  the  reign  of  Antichrist  was  to  bo 
cstal)rL-?]ie(l.  This  Tibraidc  was  to  be  born  in  the  reign  of 
Aedh  Emjach  (or  Hugh  the  Valiant),  according  to  the  prophecy 
called  Ijaile  an  Scnii  (the  "  Ecstacy  of  the  Champion"),  of 
which  I  have  already  spoken ;  but,  as  mv  copy  of  that  prophecy 
is  imperfect  at  the  end,  where  this  prediction  could  be  found, 
I  am  unable  to  draw  any  conclusion  from  a  comparison  of  both 
texts.  It  is  my  o])inlon,  however,  that  Briciifs  prophecy  was 
written  about  a.d.  1000;  and,  probably,  by  the  same  person 
who  wrote  Baile  an  Scdll.  It  is  preserved  in  a  manuscript  in 
the  British  :\Iuseum,  already  referred  to  (HarL  5280). 

From  St.  Bricin  we  pass  to  St.  Jfolina,  of  Fiah  Molina  Propiiecv- 
(now  St.  MuUlns  in  the  county  of  Carlow).  St.  MoIin<j  died  «^^^''^'^"«^- 
in  the  year  G9G ;  and  with  the  exception  of  St.  Colutn  CilLe, 

21  B 
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LECT.  XX.  there  are  more  poems  ascribed  to  him  than  to  any  other  of  our 
r^f,^    u  t>     carlv  saints.    Amonff  all  his  poems,  however,  I  have  met  with  no 

Of  the  "Pro-  •/        -  o  1     .  '  '  .      .  n     i      i 

piu'cies"  US-  more  than  one  oi  a  prophetic  cliaracter.  I  his  is  called  the 
Saints  of  '^  Baile  Jl/hollng,  or  "  Ecstacy  of  Moling",  and  consists  of  forty- 
S'iecv'"^of'st"  s^"^^^  stanzas  or  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  lines,  on  the  suc- 
Moiing.)  cessioii  of  tlic  kings  of  Leinster,  beginning  [see  original  in  Ap- 
pendix, No  CXLV.] : 

"  I  say  unto  ye,  O  men  of  Leinster — 
And  not  for  the  sake  of  rich  rewards — 
Guard  well  your  own  territories. 
An  attack  will  come  upon  you  from  afar. 

Respond  ye,  for  it  well  behoves  ye, 
To  the  noble  Fergal,  son  of  Maelduin, 
By  you  shall  fall  the  brave  descendant  of  Conn, 
In  the  furious  battle  of  A  hnhain. 
A  edh  A  Ran  with  his  battalions 
Will  come  from  the  north  to  avenge  his  father, 
Here  he  will  be  met  by  A  edh  Menn^ 
Who  shall  be  left  dead  at  Fidh  Cuilinn. 

The  broom  out  of  Fdnait  will  be  severe ; 
Over  tbe  centre  of  Erinn,  from  the  north- west 
To  the  sea  in  the  south,  it  shall  make  its  course, 
And  bring  direful  woe  to  the  people  of  Cork". 

Now,  the  noble  Fergal,  son  of  Maelduin,  whose  expedition 
and  death  are  predicted  here,  succeeded  to  the  monarchy  of 
Erinn  in  the  year  709 ;  and  in  the  year  718,  that  is,  in  twelve 
years  after  St.  Moling's  death,  he  made  the  incursion  into 
Leinster,  which  resulted  in  his  death,  at  the  battle  o£  Almhain 
[now  the  Hill  of  Allen,  in  the  county  Kildare,  the  ancient 
l^atrimony  of  Finn  Mac  Cihnhaill].  A  edh  Allan,  the  son  of 
Fergal,  succeeded  to  the  monarchy  in  the  year  730;  and  in 
three  years  after,  that  is,  in  733,  he  marched  all  the  forces  of 
the  north  of  Erinn  into  Leinster  to  a  place  called  A  th  Seanaigh 
[now  Ballyshannon,  four  miles  to  the  west  of  Kilcullen  Bridge 
in  the  county  of  Kildare],  where  he  was  met  by  the  Leinster- 
men,  in  their  utmost  force,  under  their  king,  A  edh  [or  Hugh], 
son  of  Coign.  A  furious  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Leinster- 
men  were  almost  totally  cut  off;  and  their  king  was  slain  in 
single  combat  by  the  monarch  A  edh. 

The  prophecy  passes  directly  from  the  events  of  this  year, 
733,  to  the  death  of  Cormac  Mac  Cullinan  in  the  battle  of 
Magh  Ailbhe  in  the  year  903;  and  without  any  special  refer- 
ence to  the  Danish  Invasion,  tells  that  the  Danes  will  carry  off 
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the  cattle  of  CillAusailU  (now  Killossy,  near  Naas  in  the  county  lect.  xx. 
of  Kildare),  after  which  they  were  to  be  defeated  and  ahnost  oft^gup^^ 
destroyed  by  Ugaire^  the  son  o£  Ailltll,  King  of  Lein.ster,  a  piieded"  a». 
prince  wlio  did,  in  fact,  defeat  tliem  at  the  Ijatde  of  Ceannfuait  Sdim's.f 
(now  Confey,  near  Lucan,  in  the  county  of  Kildare)  in  the  year  p/j'^y./J^^J 
1)15,  where  U(jaire  himself  fell,  together  with  a  great  number  ^("^'"y-; 
of  the  gallant  eliiefs  of  Leinster. 

The  poem  goes  on,  then,  to  give  a  list  of  several  of  the  kings 
and  chiefs  of  Leinster  under  figurative  names  (but  with  original 
interUn(ul  identifications) down  to  Diarmaid,^on  o^Mealna  in-boy 
King  of  Leinster,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Odhbha  (in 
Meath)  in  the  year  1072,  and,  I  believe,  to  Donnell  Mac  Gilla- 
patrlek,  who  died  King  of  Ossory,  in  the  year  11G5.  Mac  Gilla- 
patrick,  according  to  this  "prophecy",  was  to  be  succeeded  by 
Flaun  of  Cull  Garnhna,  who  is  not  identified ;  and  this  Flann  was 
to  slaughter  the  Danes  of  Dublin  seven  times,  and  reduce  the 
strength  of  Munster. 

Tills  description  would  apply  to  no  Leinsterman  of  this  period 
but  to  /Jl<(r/tial(l  Jfac  Jlurc/uulha  [eommonly  called  Dermod  ^lac 
Murroch],  who  became  King  of  Leinster  in  1137  ;  and  the  poem 
must,  I  am  convinced,  have  been  written  in  his  time,  but  before 
his  banishment  from  Erinn,  and  subsequent  return  with  the 
Anglo-Normans,  else  the  latter  unfortunate  event  would  have 
been  foretold  in  it. 

The  prophet,  then,  when  he  comes  to  touch  on  the  real  future, 
follows  precisely  the  course  of  the  other  prophets  of  whom  we 
have  been  treatmg,  and  jumps  h'om  I) ia7'inuid  Mac  Murchadha 
to  Flann  Ciotliach,  so  often  mentioned  already,  in  his  time 
the  Jloth  Rajiihach,  or  "Rowing  Wheel"',  was  to  come,  as  well 
us  a  drciidiiil  calamity  promised  to  reach  Erinn  from  the  south- 
west, which  was  to  destroy  the  three-fourths  of  the  people,  as 
far  as  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  and  another  dreadful  calamity  or 
visitation  wlilch  was  called  the  Scnap  a  Fdnait,  or  "Broom  out 
of  Fanalt/'  (in  Donnegall),  which  was  to  sweep  over  Erinn  Jiom 
the  north-east  into  the  sea  in  the  south-west,  and  was  to  bring 
fearful  destruction  upon  Cork.  This  prophecy  limits  the  reign 
of  the  portentous  king,  Flan?}.  Ciotliach,  who  is  here  called 
Flann  (Juiach  [the  voracious],  from  Dnrlas  [Thurles],  to  sixty 
years,  sixty  months,  sixty  fortnights,  and  sixty  nights ;  and  states 
that  the  time  between  the  end  of  Flanns  reign  and  the  dav  of 
juclgment  will  be  but  one  hundred  years.  ''JJerchdn  divit"  13 
written  in  the  margin,  opposite  stanza  ol3  of  this  poem,  but  the 
original  author  follows  from  that  stanza  to  the  end. 

From  this  well  written  poem,  falsely  ascribed  to  St.  Moling, 
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LECT.  XX.  we  pass  now  to  another  proplictic  poem  of  20  stanzas,  or  80  lines, 

"Pioijio   ■'  ^^^^'^^^^  ^^  ^y  ^^^y  ^f  ^  dialogue  between  St.  Finnchu  of  7in- 

ascribeii  to    GohJiajui  (in  tlic  countj  of  Cork),  who  flourished  in  the  sixth 

century).      ccntury,  and  a  prophet  named  Sedna,  with  whose  history  I  am 

unacquainted.      The  poem  begins  [see  original  in  Appendix, 

No.  CXLVL] : 

"  Tell  unto  me,  O  Sedna, 
News  of  the  end  of  the  world. 
What  will  be  the  condition  of  the  people 
Who  follow  not  a  life  of  truth". 

Sedna  answers  this  question,  as  might  be  expected,  in  terras 
very  unfavourable  to  the  conduct  and  fate  of  the  generations 
which  were  to  follow,  whose  crimes  would  bring  on  them 
various  plagues,  as  well  as  loss  of  all  their  power  and  dignity. 
He  then  foretells  that  the  Saxons  would  come  in  upon  them 
and  hold  sway  in  Erinn  during  a  term  of  nine  score  years  (that 
is  to  the  year  1350),  when  they  would  behave  treacherously  to 
one  another ;  and  that  one  of  the  old  Anglo-Normans  would,  at 
a  subsequent  period,  lead  that  party  and  the  native  Irish  against 
the  Elizabethan  and  other  modern  settlers,  and  would  totally 
drive  them  out  of  the  country. 

All  the  copies  of  this  poem  that  I  have  seen  are  so  in* 
accurate,  that  the  predictions  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the 
actual  history  of  the  country ;  nor  should  I  follow  the  silly  pro- 
duction further,  but  that  I  find  the  prophecy  quoted  in  a  well- 
written  poem  composed  by  Donnell  Mac  Brody  of  the  county  of 
Clare,  for  James,  the  son  of  Maurice  Dubh,  son  of  John  Fitz- 
Gerald,  Earl  of  Desmond.  John  FitzGerald,  Earl  of  Desmond, 
was  arrested  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  at  Kilmallock,  and  sent 
prisoner  to  London,  in  the  year  1567,  according  to  the  Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters ;  and  the  same  annals  tell  us,  that  in  the 
year  1569,  James,  the  son  of  Maurice,  son  of  the  above  earl, 
was  a  warlike  man,  at  the  head  of  many  troops;  and  that  the 
English  and  Irish  of  Munster,  from  the  River  Barrow  to  Cam 
Ui  Neid  (in  the  south-west  of  the  coimty  of  Cork),  entered 
in  to  a  unanimous  and  firm  confederacy  with  him  against  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

So  far,  the  prophecy  (which  appears  to  have  been,  as  usual, 
made  for  this  occasion)  was  fulfilled ;  but  the  part  of  its  fulfil- 
ment which  then  had  not  arrived,  never  after  proved  true ;  as 
James,  the  son  of  Maurice  Duhh,  after  a  career  of  varied  for- 
tune, was  killed  at  last,  near  Cnoc  Grein^  (in  the  county  of 
Limerick),  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Burkes  of  Clann  William, 
in  the  year  1579. 

Mac  Brody 's  poem,  of  which  I  possess  a  fine  copy,  consists 
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o    forty-two  stanzas,  or  108  lines,  and  begins  [see  original  in   lect.  xx 
Appendix,  No.  CXLVII.]:— 

"  Whose  is  the  oldest  charter  of  the  land  of  Alair. 
There  is  another  prophetic  poem,  said  to  have  been  delivered  "Prophecy* 

iTiriiii  1  ascribcMl  to 

by  some  person  named  Aiaeltamhlacnta,  to  another  person  Matitamh- 
named  Maelditliri^  neither  of  whom  can  be  identified.  It  is  ^'^^^"' 
a  silly  production,  of  no  antiquity,  in  its  present  form;  it  pro- 
mises, that  when  the  Saxons  shall  have  become  as  wicked  as 
the  native  Gaedhil,  their  power  over  Erinn  shall  come  to  an 
end ;  and  that  this  prediction  has  not  been  finally  verified  long 
ago,  one  cannot  help  remarking,  is  a  pretty  clear  proof  that  the 
author  was  very  little  of  a  prophet !  The  poem,  which  is  not 
worth  another  word  of  notice,  begins  [see  original  in  Appendix, 
No.  CXLVIIL]  :— 

"  Say,  O  MaeltamJdacJita\ 


So  far  I  have  led  you  through  the  chief  part  of  the  founda-  p,^^!J-e^-. 


Pro- 

g 


tions  upon  which  have  been  built  the  various  compositions  lonjr  concerning 

.  .  T   •  •  the  Fatal 

spoken  of  and  referred  to  as  the  popvilar  "  Irish  Prophecies",  Festival  of 
as  well  as  of  some  few  that  have  not,  I  believe,  been  ever  be-  the^Bai?tist 
fore  brought  into  public  notice.  In  place  of  entering  into  any 
i'urther  discussion  upon  their  antiquity  or  authenticitv,  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  add  a  few  more  specific  references,  which  may 
throw  some  light  on  the  often-mentioned  Roth  Bamhach,  or 
Rowing  Wheel,  the  Broom  out  of  Fanait,  and  the  fatal  day  of 
the  Festival  of  John  the  Baptist,  so  often  and  so  mysteriously 
spoken  of  in  the  old  jNISS. 

That  these  were  fanciful  names  for  threatened  visitations  of 
the  l)i\ane  vengeance,  which  were  to  afflict  the  people  unless 
they  repented  of  their  imputed  sins  and  iniquities  (threats  of 
vengeance,  which  might  be  held  in  terror  over  e^dl  doers  for 
ever,  no  matter  how  long  after  they  may  have  from  time  to 
time  been  apparently  verified,  or  stated  to  have  been  so),  will 
1  think,  ap[)ear  clearly  enough,  from  the  few  short  ai'ticles 
which  I  now  propose  to  lay  before  you. 

The  first  of  these  articles  is  an  extract  from  the  life  of  St. 
Adamnan,  who  died  in  the  year  703.  Of  this  extract,  the  fol- 
lowiuiif  is  a  literal  translation  [sec  original  in  Appendix,  No. 
CXLIX.]:— 

"  Two  of  the  various  gifts  of  St.  Adamnan  were  preaching 
and  instruction.  lie  preached  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  that 
a  pestilence  would  come  upon  the  men  of  Erinn  and  of  Scot- 
land, at  the  ensuing  festival  of  St.  John. 

*'  At  this  time  an  unknown  young  man  was  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  St.  Colman  of  Cruochan  Aigh',  [Cruach  Patraic,']  a 
spiritual  director  of  Connacht.     And  the  voung  man  related 
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LFXT.  XX.  many  Avonclerrul  tilings  to  Colman,  and  asked  him  if  Adamnan 
Of  the  "Pro  ^^^^  ^^^  predicted  a  pestilence  to  the  men  of  Erinn  and  Scot- 
clndTrthe'  ^^^^^  ^*  *^^^  ensuing  festival  of  St.  John.  The  prediction  is  not 
Fatal i-es-  truc,  Said  Colman.  It  is  true,  said  the  young  man,  and  the 
Joim  uif'  pestilence  shall  be  fulfilled  by  the  death  of  Adamnan  himself 
liui-tut.        at  this  approaching  St.  John's  festival". 

And  the  life  goes  on  to  say,  that  the  prediction  was  in  fact 
so  verified  by  the  death  of  St.  Adamnan  on  the  23rd  of  September 
in  that  year,  three  Aveeks  after  the  festival  of  the  beheading  of 
John  the  Baptist  (29th  August);  and  that  this  was  felt  by  the 
men  of  Erinn  and  Scotland  as  the  greatest  calamity  that  could 
befall  them. 

This  would  appear  to  have  been  the  real  origin  and  verifica- 
tion of  the  St.  Johns  festival  prediction;  though  succeeding 
dealers  in  prophecies,  like  those  of  the  present  day,  found  it 
their  interest,  or  their  inclination,  to  give  new  interpretations. 

At  some  period  subsequent  to  the  Danish  Invasion,  this  pro- 
phecy of  St.  Adamnan  was  put  into  a  more  formal  shape,  and 
written  and  preached  under  the  title  of  Adamnan's  vision.  Gf 
this  piece  called  Adamnan's  vision,  which  is  very  short,  there 
is  a  beautiful  copy  in  Latin,  with  a  Gaedhlic  commentary,  pre- 
served in  the  Leahhar  Mor  Uuna  Doighre  (or  Leahhar  lireac), 
in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  a  fragment,  on  paper,  in  the 
library  of  Trinity  College.  The  whole  tract  makes  more  than 
one  of  the  closely  and  beautifully  written  pages  of  the  Leahhar 
Mor  Duna  Doighre.  The  following  is  the  text  of  the  vision 
and  its  title  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CL.]  : 

"  The  vision  which  Adamnan — a  man  filled  with  the  Holy 
Spirit — saw,  that  is,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  spoke  these  His  [that 
is,  the  Lord's]  words  to  him : 

"Woe  !  woe  !  woe  !  to  the  men  of  Erinn's  Isle  who  transgress 
the  commands  of  the  Lord.  Woe  !  to  the  kings  and  princes  who 
do  not  direct  the  truth,  and  who  love  both  iniquity  and  rapine. 
Woe !  to  the  prostitutes  and  the  sinners,  who  shall  be  burned 
like  hay  and  straw,  by  a  fire  ignited  in  the  bissextile  and  in- 
tercalary year,  and  in  the  end  of  the  cycle.  And  it  is  on  the 
[festival  of  the]  beheading  of  John  the  Baptist,  on  the  sixth  day 
of  the  week,  that  this  plague  Vv^ill  come,  in  that  year,  if  [the 
people]  by  devout  penitence  do  not  prevent  it  as  the  people 
of  Nineveh  have  done". 

So  far  the  vision,  which  is  immediately  followed  by  an  ex- 
planation of  the  cause  and  character  of  this  fearful  visitation,  and 
the  mode  of  Avarding  it  off.  The  substance  of  this  explanation 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : 

It  was  to  Adamnan,  it  informs  us,  that  were  revealed  all  the 
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plafmes,  mortalities,  and  destructions  by  foreigners  which  were  lfct.  xx. 
to  afHict  FA-'um  m  consequence  of  the  iniquities  of  lier  people.  ^,  ^    ,.„ 

Ill  II  1  •/*1T1    '^' the      rfO- 

Dreudl'ul  would  be  tlie  plagues  tliat  were  to  come  it  they  did  pjiencs- con- 
not  repent,  namely,  a  ilame  of  fire  that  would  purify  Erinn  Fa"«'rtVJ^** 
from  the  south-west:  and  that  was  to  be  the  lire  which  would  %^^l'[[^^ 
burn  the  three-fourths  of  the  men  of  Erinn  in  the  twinkling  of  liai-tiht. 
an  eye, — men,  women,  boys,  and  girls.     Of  all  the  plagues  tliat 
were  to  alllict  the  nation, — disease,  famine,  foreign  invasion, 
and  destruction, — this  terrible  lire  of  St.  Johns  festival  would 
be  the  last  and  most  destructive.     The  people  are  then  charged 
with  the  crimes  of  theft,  falsehood,  murder,  fratricide,  adultery, 
destruction  of  churches  and  clergy,  charms,  incantations,  and  all 
sorts  of  wickedness,  excepting  alone  the  worship  of  idols.    This 
catalogue  of  imputed  crimes  is  then  followed   by  an    earnest 
inculcation  of  the  mode  of  warding  ofl^'the  fiery  visitation  of  St. 
John's  festival,  in  accordance  with  the  testament  of  St.  Patrick 
and  St.  Adamnan,   and  after  the   example  of  the  people  of 
Isineveh  and  several  others  of  sacred  history.     And  this  was  to 
be  done  by  a  total  change  of  Hfe,  by  fasting  and  praying,  and 
giving  large  and  liberal  alms  to  the  poor  and  the  churches. 

There  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  but  that  this  piece  was 
written  after  the  great  mortalities  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries,  the  Bnidhe  clionnaill  and  Crom  clwnnaill  [see  Appen- 
dix, No.  CLI.],  and  even  after  the  total  overthrow  of  the 
Danish  power  in  the  year  1014,  but  before  the  Anglo-Norman 
Invasion  was  so  much  as  thought  of  The  ecclesiastics  of  this 
time  were  expert  calculatoi's  of  cycles,  and  they  availed  them- 
selves here  of  an  ancient  prediction  (if,  indeed,  it  was  ancient), 
threatening  a  fiery  visitation  when  the  festival  of  the  Beheading 
of  John  the  Baptist  (that  is,  the  29th  day  of  August)  should  fall 
on  a  Friday  near  the  end  of  what  I  must  believe  to  be  a  cvcle 
of  the  Epact.  Now  the  number  of  the  Epact  for  the  vear  101)6 
was  23,  so  that  a  cycle  of  the  Epact  terminated  that  year.  In 
that  year  also  the  Decollation  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  fell  on  a 
Friday.  And  this  conjunction  had  not  happened,  I  believe, 
from  the  time  of  the  Danish  supremacy  until  this  year  of  i09(j. 
This  year  of  1090  was  besides  a  bissextile,  or  leap-year.  We 
have  already  seen,  from  the  Annals  of  the  Four  ^Masters  at  this 
year,  how  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  laid  down 
in  this  tract  was  the  course  recommended  by  the  clergy  of  that 
period  and  acted  on  by  both  laity  and  clergv.  And  so  we  nujv, 
1  think,  fairly  assume  that  this  version  of  the  vision  of  l^t. 
Adamnau  was  written  (at  least  in  its  present  form)  immediately 
or  sliortly  belore  that  year,  although  it  is  possible  that  a  portion 
ot  it,  or  perhaps  some  version  of  the  entire,  may  have  been 
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LECT.  XX.  uttered  or  written  many  generations  before.  And  tlie  probabi- 
)f  the  "Pro-  ^^^y  ^^  *^^^^  "  ^i^ion"  being  of  the  date  I  assign  to  it,  is  further 
sustained  by  tlie  fact  tliat  the  language  is  not  of  a  more  ancient 
character. 

It  appears  certain,  from  the  Life  of  St.  Adamnan,  that  his 
propliccy  respecting  the  St.  John's  festival  amounted  only  to 
the  prediction  of  a  simple  pestilence  or  calamity,  and  that  this 
prophecy  was  believed  to  have  been  fulfilled  in  his  own  death. 
At  what  time  this  simple  calamity  was  magnified  into  a  flame 
of  fire  which  would  burn  to  cinders  three-fourths  of  the  people, 
from  the  south  of  Erinn  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  back 
again  from  Fdnait  (in  Donncgal)  to  Cork,  it  would  be  curious 
and  instructive  to  inquire ;  and  it  is  fortunate  that  we  have,  in 
the  same  Leahhar  Mor  Diina  Doighre,  a  short  article,  giving 
such  an  origin  to  this  fiery  visitation  as  will,  I  am  satisfied,  take 
it  for  ever  out  of  the  catalogue  of  inspired  predictions,  as  well 
as  another  short  article,  which,  in  my  opinion,  clearly  identifies 
the  "  Fiery  Dragon"  with  the  so-called  "  Broom  out  of  Fdnaif\ 

The  following  literal  translation  of  the  first  of  these  little 
tracts  will  be  found  as  curious  in  its  topographical  as  in  its 
legendary  interest  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CLII.]  : 

"It  is  in  the  reign  o^  Flann  Cinaidh  \_Ginac7i,  or  "  the  vora- 
cious"] that  the  Rowing- Wheel,  and  the  Broom  out  ofFanaid,  and 
the  Fiery  Bolt,  shall  come.  Cliach  was  the  harper  o^  Smirduhh 
Mac  Small,  kmg  of  the  three  Rosses  o^SliahhBdn  [in  Connacht]. 
Cliach  set  out  on  one  occasion  to  seek  the  hand  in  marriage  of  one 
of  the  daughters  of  Bodhbh  Derg,  of  the  [fairy]  palace  of  Femhen 
[in  Tipperary].  He  continued  a  whole  year  playing  his  harp, 
on  the  outside  of  the  palace,  without  being  able  to  approach 
nearer  to  BodhhJi,  so  great  was  his  [necromantic]  power;  nor 
did  he  make  any  impression  on  the  daughter.  However,  he 
continued  to  play  on  until  the  ground  burst  under  his  feet, 
and  the  lake  which  is  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  sprang  up 
in  the  spot:  that  is  Loch  Bel  Sead.  The  reason  why  it  was 
called  Loch  Bel  Sead,  was  this : 

"  Coerahar  hoeth,  the  daughter  of  Etal  Anhuail  of  the  fairy 
mansions  of  Connacht,  was  a  beautiful  and  powerfully  gifted 
maiden.  She  had  three  times  fifty  ladies  in  her  train.  They 
were  all  transformed  every  year  into  three  times  fifty  beautiful 
birds,  and  restored  to  their  natural  shape  the  next  year.  These 
birds  were  chained  in  couples  by  chains  of  silver.  One  bird 
among  them  was  the  most  beautiful  of  the  world's  birds,  having 
a  necklace  of  red  gold  on  her  neck,  with  three  times  fifty 
chains  depending  from  it,  each  chain  terminating  in  a  ball  of 
gold.     During  their  transformation  into  birds,  they  always  re- 
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malned  on  l^och  Crotta  Cliach  [that  is,  the  Lake  of  CliacKs  lect.  xx. 
Harps],  wherefore  the  people  who  saw  them  were  in  the  habit  Qftj,e" Pro- 
of saying:  '  Many  is  the  Sead  [that  is,  a  gem  ;  a  jewel,  or  other  piiecies- con- 
precious  article]  at  the  mouth  of  Locli  Crotta  this  day'.     And  Fatal  Fes-' 
hence  it  is  called  Loch  Bel  Sead^  [or  the  Lake  of  the  Jewel  johilue'' 

Mouth.]  Lai;tist. 

"It  was  called  also  Locli  Bel  Dracjain^  [or  the  Dragon-Mouth 
Lake]  ;  because  Terndg's  nurse  caught  a  fiery  dragon  in  the 
shape  of  a  salmon,  and  St.  Fursa  induced  her  to  throw  it  into 
LocJi  Jjcl  Sikid.  And  it  is  that  dragon  that  will  come  in  the 
festival  of  St.  John,  near  the  end  of  the  world,  in  tlic  reign  of 
Flann  Cinaidh.  And  it  is  of  it  and  out  of  it  shall  gi'ow  the 
Fiery  Bolt  which  will  kill  three-fourths  of  the  people  of  the 
world,  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  and  cattle,  as  far  as  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  eastw^ards.  And  it  is  on  that  account  it  is 
called  the  Dragon-Mouth  Lake. 

"  Cliach  the  Harper,  now,  always  played  upon  two  harps 
at  the  same  time ;  and  hence  tlie  name  Crotta  Cliach  [the 
Harps  of  Cliach — Ciniit  being  the  Lish  for  a  harp],  and 
Sliahh  Crott,  [or  the  IMountain  of  the  Harps,  on  the  top  of 
which  the  lake  of  Cliaclis  Harps  is  still  to  be  seen]. 

"  It  was  of  this  fiery  bolt   that  St.  Moling  was  preaching 
when  predicting  tlie  St.  John's  festival,  when  he  said, 
"  O  great  God  [O  great  God], 
May  I  obtain  my  two  requests. 
That  my  soul  be  with  angels  in  bliss. 
That  the  flaming  bolt  catch  me  not. 

In  John's  festival  will  come  an  assault. 
Which  will  traverse  Erinn  from  the  south-west ; 
A  furious  dragon  which  will  burn  all  before  it. 
Without  communion,  without  sacrament. 

As  a  bhick  dark  troop  will  they  burst  in  flames. 
They  will  die  like  verbal  sounds; 
One  alone  out  of  hundreds 
Of  them  all  sliall  but  survive. 

From  Dun  Cearmna  to  Svuihh  Braifi, 
It  Avill  search ;  and  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  eastwards ; 
A  fuiious,  flaming  dragon,  full  of  fire; 
It  shall  spare  but  only  a  fourth  part. 

Woe  to  whom  it  reaches,  woe  him  who  awaits  it, 
Woe  to  those  who  do  not  ward  otf  the  plague ; 
The  Tuesday  upon  which  the  festival  falls, — 
It  were  well  to  avert  it  in  time. 
One  shall  tell  the  precise  time 
AVhcn  the  Lord  shall  bring  all  this  to  pass ; 
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LECT.  XX.  Five  clays  of  spring  after  Easter, 

Oftiie"Pro-  Five  years  before  the  mortality, 
piucie^'con-  A  time  will  come  beside  this, 

i-ataiFes-  WJicn  m  a  bissextile  year; 

joim'tiie**  -^  Friday  upon  a  cycle,  woe  who  sees. 

Baptist,  Qli  I  the  fiery  plague  may  I  not  see  1" 

Such,  then,  was  the  purely  fabulous  origin  of  the  Fiery  Bolt 
which  was  to  bm'ii  three-fourths  of  the  men  of  Erinn  from  the 
south-west. 

You  will  remember  that  this  version  of  St.  Moling^s  predic- 
tion of  the  festival  of  St.  John  differs  considerably  from  the 
version  of  it  already  given.  In  his  poem  on  the  succession  of 
the  kings  of  Leinster,  the  time  of  its  fuKilment  is  referred  to 
some  indefinite  period  after  the  appearance  of  the  Moth  Ramhach 
(the  Rowing,  or  Oar  Wheel) ;  whilst  here  its  occurrence  is 
particularly  laid  down  in  five  years  after  the  year  in  which  the 
festival  falls  on  Tuesday  in  the  same  year  in  which  Easter  Sun- 
day sliould  happen  five  days  before  the  end  of  spring,  that  is, 
on  the  25th  of  April.  This  combination  of  these  festivals  has 
never  since  occurred,  even  to  the  present  time ;  for,  although 
Easter  Sunday  fell  upon  the  25th  of  April  in  the  years  482, 
672,  919,  1014,  1204,  1451,  and  1546,  yet  the  29th  of  Au- 
gust did  not  happen  to  fall  upon  a  Tuesday  in  any  of  these 
years,  nor  in  the  fifth  year  after  any  of  them,  so  tliat  the 
would-be  prophet  would  appear  to  have  miscalculated  his  time, 
or  the  prediction  is  yet  to  be  fulfilled ! 

Having  thus  laid  before  you  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  col- 
lect relative  to  the  origin  of  the  Rowing  Wheel,  and  the  pre- 
diction respecting  the  festival  of  the  Decollation  of  St.  John, 
as  well  as  the  use  made  of  them  in  after  ages,  and  having  ex- 
pressed my  own  decided  opinion,  that  these  never  were  real 
prophecies  or  inspired  predictions  at  all,  I  shall  now  pass  to  the 
third  of  this  group  of  foretold  misfortunes,  namely,  the  Scuap 
a  Fdiicdt,  or  "  Broom  to  come  out  of  Fanait"  (in  Donnegal). 

You  will  remember  that  in  the  poem  on  the  succession  of  the 
kings  of  Leinster,  ascribed  to  St.  Moling^  who  died  in  the  year 
696,  the  saint  is  made  to  predict  that 

"  The  broom  out  of  Fanait  will  be  severe 
Over  the  centre  of  Erinn :  from  the  north-west 
To  the  sea  in  the  south  it  shall  make  its  course. 
And  bring  direful  woe  to  the  people  of  Cork". 
And  in  the  second  place  he  says  it  will  come  on  a  Tuesday. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  note  on  the  festival  of  the 


St. 
le 
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Belicading  of  John  the  Baptist,  in  the  Fcstolo;?y  of  Aengus  lfct.  xx. 
CeiU  De  (preserved  in  the  same  Leahliar  Mor  Dima  Doujitre)  ofthe"pro- 
that  this  calamity,  like  the  P'iery  Bolt,  was  to  afflict  Erinn  in  phecies- con- 
revenge  of  the  decapitation  of  the  man  who  baptized  the  Katai  Kes 
Saviour.     Thus  runs  this  curious  note  [sec  original  in  Appex-  To\mlhQ 

Dix,  No.  CLIII.]:  ^'^'^"'• 

"  It  is  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist  that  the 
Broom  will  come  out  of  Fdnait  to  purify  Eiinn  towards  the  end 
of  the  world,  as  it  was  foretold  by  Airerdn  the  Wise,  and  by 
Colnm  Cille,  and  it  is  on  Tuesday  in  particular  tlie  Broom  out 
of  Fdnait  will  come,  as  Coltim  Cille  said :  '  Like  unto  the 
grazing  of  a  pair  of  horses  in  a  yoke,  so  shall  be  the  closeness 
with  which  it  will  cleanse  Erinn'. 

*'  Thus  saith  Aireixin^  of  the  Broom:  'There  will  be  two  ale- 
houses within  the  one  close,  side  by  side.  The  man  who  goes 
out  of  the  one  into  the  other  shall  find  no  one  alive  in  the  house 
into  which  he  goes,  and  neither  shall  he  find  any  one  alive  in 
the  house  out  of  which  he  went,  on  his  return  to  it,  such  shall 
be  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Broom  comes  out  of  Fdnait\ 

*'  Thus  saith  Riaghail  [on  the  same  subject]  :  *  Three  days  and 
three  nights  over  a  year  shall  this  plague  remain  in  Erinn. 
Wlien  a  s^liip  can  be  seen  on  Loch  Riulhraidhe^  from  the  door 
of  the  refectory,  it  is  then  the  Broom  out  of  Fdnait  shall  come. 
A  Tuesday,  too,  after  Easter,  in  spring,  will  be  the  day  upon 
which  the  Broom  shall  issue  from  Fdnait^  to  avenge  the  death 
of  John  the  Baptist'  ". 

We  have  here  three  different  persons  predicting,  as  we  are 
told,  the  Broom  out  of  Fanait^  besides  St.  Moling,  whose  pre- 
diction of  it  we  have  noticed  twice  already.  St.  Colum  Cille 
is  made  to  say  that  it  would  come  on  a  Tuesday.  St.  Airerdn 
the  Wise  does  not  specify  any  particular  day  or  season ;  and  he 
hims(>lf,  I  may  observe,  died  of  the  jilague  which  was  called 
Ihiidlie  chonnaill,  in  the  G(J4;  but  St.  Riaghail  gives  a  Tuesday 
in  spring,  after  Easter,  as  the  day  of  its  appearance,  "  when  a  ship 
could  be  seen  on  Loch  Riulhraidhc  from  the  door  of  the  [his] 
Ilefoctory'.  The  Loch  R /Ulhra id h >' mcnUoncd  here,  is  the  pre- 
sent bay  of  Dundruui,  in  the  county  of  Down  ;  and  K^t.Riaghail's 
refectory  and  church  were  situated  on  the  east  side  of  this  bay, 
near  its  mouth,  where  the  name  is  still  preserved  in  the  parish 
of  Tyrella,  properly  Teach  Riaghala,  or  Riagail's  house  or 
chiu'ch. 

The  reference  to  a  Tuesday  after  Easter  in  spring,  given  by 
St.  Riaghail  as  the  day  on  which  the  Broom  was  to  come,  is 
not  precise  enough  to  enable  us  to  understand  what  Tuesday  is 
meant ;  and  it  is  evident  that  there  is  somethinix  left  out  in  the 
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LECT.  XX.  note  from  wliicli  it  is  taken.  There  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt  tbat 
Of  the "  Pro-  ^*  ^^^^  intended  to  agree  with  St.  Moling  s  time  for  tlie  coming 
phedos'cou-  of  the  Fiery  Bolt:  that  is,  when  the  29th  of  August,  the  feast 
Fatal  Fes-  of  the  Decollation  of  John  the  Baptist,  should  fall  on  a  Tuesday, 
joimthe^'^'  ^^^  Easter  Sunday  within  five  days  of  the  end  of  spring. 
Baptist.  'pi^Q  probable  fact  would  appear  to  me  to  be,  that  when  the 

Fiery  Bolt  was,  by  some  southern  prophet  of  disaster,  threat- 
ened to  flash  from  Dun  Cearmna  [now  called  the  Old  Head 
of  Kinsale,  in  the  county  of  Cork]  to  Sruibh  Brain  [or  Loch 
Foyle,  in  Inis  UJoghahi],  that  is,  from  the  southern  to  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  island, — some  northern  rival  after- 
wards took  it  upon  himself  to  return  the  compliment,  and 
send  back  the  Broom  from  Fanait,  in  the  same  northern  point, 
to  deal  destruction  on  the  people  of  Cork.  But  the  time  first 
appointed  by  St.  Moling  for  the  visitation  of  the  Fiery  Bolt, — 
that  is,  five  years  after  the  year  in  which  Easter  Sunday  would 
fall  on  the  25th  of  April,  and  the  29th  of  August  on  a  Tues- 
day,— as  already  shown,  has  not  yet  come. 

Then,  as  regards  the  second  time  appointed  by  St.  Moling 
for  the  coming  of  the  Fiery  Bolt,  if  that  be  what  is  meant, — 
that  is,  on  a  Friday  in  a  leap  year,  at  the  end  of  a  circle,  or 
cycle, — I  have  already  shown  that  all  the  predicted  circum- 
stances of  this  appointed  time  occurred  in  the  year  1096.  In 
that  year  the  29th  of  August  fell  on  Friday;  the  year  was  a 
leap  year;  and  it  was  at  the  end  of  a  circle  or  cycle  of  the 
Epact,  which  was  twenty-three  in  that  year ;  for,  if  we  add  the 
annual  increase  of  eleven  days  to  twenty- three,  it  would  make 
it  thirty-four,  thus  passing  into  a  new  cycle  of  the  Epact  for 
the  next  year,  1097,  whose  Epact  would  accordingly  be  four. 

But,  what  is  much  more  important  than  any  argument  of 
mine,  I  have  already  shown,  from  the  annals  of  our  country, 
the  consternation  which  seized  on  the  people  at  the  approach 
of  the  year  1096  ;  and  how  faithfully  the  means  of  averting  the 
threatened  calamities,  as  said  to  have  been  recommended  by 
St.  Adamnan,  were  carried  out — in  penitence,  prayers,  devo- 
tions, fastings,  alms  to  the  poor,  and  offerings  to  the  churches; 
thereby  showing  clearly  that  the  prophecy  had  not  been,  up  to 
that  time,  fulfilled.  And,  as  we  have  no  record  of  its  beino- 
feared  or  talked  of  ever  since,  I  suppose  we  may  hope  that  the 
means  so  long  prescribed  as  efficient,  and  then  so  amply  and  so 
successfully  put  in  practice  to  avert  it,  have  for  ever  blotted 
out  the  hard  sentence  which  the  Lord  was  believed  to  have 
passed  on  an  already  sorely  afflicted  country ! 

When  first  I  entered  in  these  Lectures  on  the  discussion  of  the 
authenticity  of  these  "  Prophecies,"  as  they  are  called,  I  never 
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intended  to  follow  tlicm  out  to  the  extent  that  I  have  done ;   lfxt.  xx. 
but  the  more  I  examined  them,  the  more  imperatively  did  I  Dj^j,one8t 
feel  myself  called  upon — as  one  who  had  spent  his  whole  life  ««eTna<jeof 

j.v.v^x   xj  I  ^  ••i/^nri  forged  and 

in  the  perusal  and  comparison  ot  the  origmal  (jraeahlic  docu-  pretended 
ments, — to  examine  them  fairly  and  thoroughly,  and,  without  ciel"^  '^ 
assuming  anything  of  dictation  or   dogmatism,   to  record  my 
humble  ophiion  of  the  degree  of  credence  to  be  given  to  this 
class  of  compositions.     Another  motive,  too,  impelled  me  to 
come  forward, — the  first  that  I  am  aware  of  to  do  so, — to  throw 
doubt  and  suspicion  on  the  authenticity  of  these  long-talked-of 
"  Irish  Prophecies" — I  mean  the   strong  sense  I  entertain  of 
the  evils  that   a  blind  belief  in,   and   reliance   on  their  pro- 
mises have  worked  in  this  unfortunate  land  for  centuries.^back. 
I  have  myself  known — indeed  I  know  them  to  this  day — hun- 
dreds of  people,  some  highly  educated  men  and  women  among 
them,whohave  often  neglected  to  attend  to  their  wordly  advance- 
ment and  security  by  the  ordinary  prudential  means,  in  expec- 
tation that  the  false  promises  of  these  so-called  prophecies — 
many  of  them  gross  foi'geries  of  our  own  day — would  in  some 
never  accurately  specified  time  bring  about  such  changes  in  the 
state  of  the  country  as  must  restore  it  to  its  ancient  condition. 
And  the  believeis  in  these  idle  dreams  were  but  too  sure  to  sit 
down  and  wait  for  the  coming  of  the  promised  golden  age ;  as 
if  it  were  fated  to  overtake  them,  without  the  slightest  effort  of 
their  own  to  attain  happiness  or  independence. 

When  such  has  been  and  continues  to  be  the  belief  in  such 
predictions,  and  even  in  these  modern  times  of  peace,  what 
must  their  effect  have  been  in  the  days  of  our  country's  wars  of 
independence,  when  generation  after  generation  so  often  nobly 
fought  against  foreign  usurpation,  plunder,  and  tyranny  !  And 
in  the  constant  application  of  spurious  prophecies  to  the  events 
of  troubled  times  in  every  gen(>ratIon,  observe  that  the  spirit  of 
intestine  faction  cUd  not  fail  to  make  copious  use  of  them.  So  we 
have  the  blind  prophet  predicting  that  a  Red  Hugh  O'Donnell 
would  annihilate  the  Anglo-Nonnan  power  on  the  plains  of  the 
Liffey  ;  but  we  have  him  adding,  too,  that  the  same  redoubtable 
hero  would,  to  com])lete  his  triumph,  burn  and  ravage  Leinster, 
Munster,  and  Connacht  also,  as  if  for  the  very  purpose  that  the 
common  enemy  should,  on  his  next  coming  over  the  water,  have 
less  opposition  to  meet. 

And  well  did  the  astute  Anglo-Normans  (as  well  as,  indeed, 
their  Ehzabethan  successors  in  a  subsequent  age),  know  what 
use  to  make  of  these  rude  and  baseless  predictions,  as  we  read  in 
(iiraldus  Cambrensis,  when  speaking  of  the  invasion  of  Ulster 
by  John  Do  Coui'cy.  [Sec  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CLIV.] 
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LECT.  XX.       "  Then  was  fulfilled,  as  is  said,  the  prophecy  of  the  Irish 

Dishonost     Columba;  who,  foretelling  that  war  [at  Downpatrick]  ages  be- 

use  made  of  fore,  Said  that  the  carnage  of  the  citizens  would  he  so  great,  that 

preVeiuieli     the  encmy  would  wade  knee-deep  in  the  blood  of  the  slain.  For 

''Prophe-      when,  owiniif  to  the  softness  of  the  mud,  the  weii^ht  of  the  men's 

(Giraidus      bodics  causod  them  to  sink  down  to  the  bottom,  the  blood  which 

ami  John''     oozcd  from  them  flying  to  the  surface  of  the  viscid  earth,  easily 

De  courcy.)  i^gaclied   to   tlic  knccs   and  lesfs  of  the  assailants.     The  same 

prophet  is  also  said  to  have  stated  that  a  certain  man,  poor,  and 

a  beggar,  and,  as  it  were,  a  fugitive  from  other  lands,  would 

come  to  Down  with  a  little  band,  and  without  the  antliority  of 

a  superior  would  gain  possession  of  the   city.      [He  foretold] 

also  many   battles,  and  the  fluctuating  issues   of  fortune ;    all 

which  were  evidently  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  John  De  Courcy. 

Even  John  himself  is   said  to  have  carried  about  with  him 

this  Irish  book  of  prophecies,  as  a  mirror  of  his  exploits. 

"  It  is  stated  also  in  the  same  book,  that  a  certain  youth  was 
to  storm  the  walls  of  Waterford  with  an  armed  band,  and  take 
the  city,  with  great  slaughter  of  the  inhabitants ;  that  the  same 
individual  was  also  to  march  through  Wexford,  and  afterwards 
enter  Dublin  without  obstruction.  All  which  was  plainly  ful- 
filled in  Earl  Richard  Strono^bow.  The  saint  testifies  also  that 
the  city  of  Limerick  would  on  two  occasions  be  abandoned  by 
the  English,  and  on  the  third  be  retained.  Now  it  appears  to 
have  been  twice  forsaken.  First,  as  has  been  stated,  by  Rey- 
mund ;  second  by  Philip  de  Breusa,  who,  on  arriving  near  the 
city  which  had  been  granted  to  him,  finding  himself  shut  out 
from  it  by  the  river  which  flowed  between,  without  any  eflfort 
or  assault,  went  back  the  way  he  came,  as  shall  be  fully  stated 
in  its  proper  place.  After  which,  according  to  the  same  pre- 
diction, the  city,  a  third  time  visited,  is  to  be  held  possession  of, 
or  rather,  after  a  long  interval,  being  treacherously  destroyed 
under  Hamo  de  Valoignes  the  justiciary,  and  recovered  and 
restored  by  Meyler".  (Giraidus  Cambrensis,  Hibernia  Expug- 
nata;  Lib.  ii.,  cap.  16, — p.  794,  Ed.  Camden.) 

Speaking  elsewhere  of  the  reduction  of  Erinn,  the  same 
writer  observes  [see  original  in  same  Appendix]  : 

"  For  whereas  the  Irish  are  reputed  to  have  four  prophets — 
Moling,  Braccan  [Bearchan?],  Patrick,  and  Colum  Kylle  (whose 
books,  written  in  the  Irish  tongue,  are  still  preserved  among  the 
people), — they  all,  when  speaking  of  this  conquest,  declare  that, 
through  constant  encounters  and  a  protracted  struggle,  it  shall 
sully  many  future  ages  with  excessive  bloodshed.  But  just  on 
the  eve  of  the  Day  of  Judgment  they  award  to  the  English 
people  a  decisive  victory — the  subjugation  of  Ireland  from  sea 
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to  sea,  and  the  occupation  of  the  island  with  castles.     And,  lkct.  xx. 
though  it  may  happen  first  that  the  English  be  put  to  confusion  Dig^jonggt 
and  exhausted  while  they  experience  the  issues  of  the  martial  use  made  of 

^      /  (t        •  Tiii  .i  L       n  Tt  forged  and 

struggle  (tor  mstance,  accordmg  to  tlie  statement  oi  l3raccan,  pn-tended 
nearly  all  tlic  English  will  be  dislodged  from  Ireland  by  a  king  cies-?''*^' 
who  is  to  come  from  the  desert  mountains  of  Patrick,  and,  on  a  SSIren'sis 
Sunday  night,  storm  a  certain  castle  in  the  woods  of  Ophelania),  and  Joim 
still,  according  to  their  declaration,  the  English  Avill  always    ^  ^^^^' 
maintain  an  undisturbed  possession  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
island".     (lb.,  cap.  33;  pp.  806,  807,  Ed.  Camden.) 

Now,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  Giraldus's  account 
of  these  prophecies  is  a  fabrication  either  by  himself  or  by  John 
de  Courcy ;  for,  among  all  the  reputed  prophecies  which  have 
passed  through  my  own  hands,  and  they  are  not  a  few,  as  you 
have  already  seen,  there  is  not  one  that  has  any  reference  to 
the  Anglo-Normans  in  Limerick  or  Watcrford,  or  that  promises 
the  invaders  a  final  permanent  footing  on  the  east  coast  of  Ire- 
land, wliich,  according  to  the  scope  of  Cambrensis'  alleged  pro- 
phecy, was  the  most  they  expected  at  the  time. 

And  as  for  the  "  certain  man,  poor  and  a  beggar,  and,  as  it 
were,  a  fugitive  from  other  lands",  who,  according  to  St.  Coliim 
Cille,  "  would  come  to  Down  with  a  little  band,  and,  without 
the  authority  of  a  superior,  would  gain  possession  of  the  city", 
there  is  no  such  prediction  in  any  of  those  poems  wliich  are 
ascribed  to  Colum  Cille^  though  there  is,  indeed,  an  ecclesiastical 
pauper  promised  in  St.  Bricins  ecstatic  prophecy,  who  was  to 
be  the  last  Christian  preacher  before  the  approacli  of  the  reign 
of  Antichrist ;  but  although  the  ecclesiastical  character  would 
not  well  become  the  unscrupulous  dcspoiler  John  de  Courcy, 
still  it  would  appear  that  he  appropriated  the  name,  and  pre- 
sented himself  as  the  verifier  of  an  old  spurious  prediction,  to  a 
people  so  debilitated  and  distracted  by  internal  broils  and  social 
jealousies,  tliat  this  Norman  adventurer  succeeded,  with  a  hand- 
ful of  men,  in  marching  into  the  heart  of  Ulster,  where  he  took 
the  ancient  and  venerable  city  of  Downpatrick;  and  foi-tificd  it 
before  any  effective  opposition  durst  be  ofiered  him  by  the  once 
brave  natives  of  that  province. 

And  as  the  native  Irish,  for  a  long  period  after  De  Coiu'cy's 
time,  continued  to  be  influenced  by  the  expectation  of  the  good 
or  evil  which  these  worthless  predictions  had  promised  them, 
so  also  did  the  enemy  continue  with  success  either  to  appro- 
priate to  their  own  account  older  predictions,  or  to  procure  new 
ones  to  be  made  for  their  especial  piu'poses  in  the  native 
Gaedhlic.  Of  this  latter  class,  one  curious  specimen  remains 
among  Sir  George  Carew's  papers,  now  deposited  in  the  Earn- 
ed 
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LECT.  XX.  betli  Library,  London.  It  consists  of  a  single  stanza,  couclied 
Dishonest  ^^^  ^  stjlo  not  unusual  even  now,  telling  the  natives  tliat  their 
use  made  of  vllo  docds  would  bring  upon  them  the  power  and  supremacy 
pretended     of  the  Stranger. 

cies'-.^'lsir  ^^^  Gcorgc  Carow  was  president  of  Munster  at  the  close  of 
CarefA  Q^iGCu  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  oral  and  written  traditions  say  that 
he  made  the  proper  use  of  this  stanza  (which  was  certainly  made 
in  his  own  time)  to  impress  the  natives  with  the  inevitable  doom 
that  had  been  preordained  for  them.  Of  this  silly,  but  vicious 
production,  I  took  a  copy  at  Lambeth  in  1849.  It  runs  thus 
[see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CLV.]  : 

"From  CarcAv's  charter  you'll  surely  find 
Cause  of  repentance  for  your  misdeeds ; 
Many  will  be  the  foreigner's  shouts 
Sent  forth  on  the  banks  of  the  Miatlilacli\ 
(The  Miathlacli  is  a  river  in  the  county  of  Cork.) 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  though  some  might  have  supposed  a 
prediction  so  clumsily  coined  would  have  been  Kttle  likely  to 
gain  favour  from  such  a  man  as  Carew,  that  Carew  nevertheless 
not  only  made  use  of  it  at  the  time,  but  gave  it  a  place  among 
the  most  important  records  of  his  baneful  presidency  of  Munster. 
Nor  can  I  help  remarking  how  it  is  that  this  same  spirit  of 
false  prophecy,  far  from  ending  with  Carew  and  the  last  ray 
of  the  real  independence  of  Erinn  in  the  year  1602,  has  con- 
tinued even  to  this  day:  for  even  in  our  own  times  the  same 
unscrupulous  enemy  of  our  race  and  creed  continues  to  pour 
forth,  with  an  exultation  almost  fiendish,  predictions  of  the  same 
character — providentially  falsified  so  far, — of  the  total  annihila- 
tion or  extirpation  of  the  G  aedhel  from  the  land  which  he  inherits 
from  an  ancestry  of  three  thousand  years. 

A  nation  that  could  at  any  time  believe  itself  foredoomed  to 
degradation  and  extinction,  and  especially  on  such  questionable 
authority  as  I  have  laid  before  you,  would  deserve  to  be,  and 
would  surely  prove  to  be,  so  doomed  for  ever.  For  a  people  to 
maintain  or  to  recover  their  proper  station  of  national  indepen- 
dence and  importance  in  the  world,  it  is  not  always  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  arms ;  but  there  is  one  condition  absolutely 
necessary,  and  that  is,  the  possession  of  a  true  independence  of 
soul,  whether  at  peace  or  war,  a  horror  of  meanness  at  all 
times,  and  with  these  a  true  love  for  their  country  and  venera- 
tion for  the  history  of  their  race, — a  condition  which  of  itself, 
indeed,  would  imply  the  success  of  such  a  people  in  the  assertion 
of  their  political  and  religious  rights  and  privileges. 


LECTURE  XXI. 

CDeliTered  July  22,  1856.] 

Recapitulation.  No  History  of  Erinn  yet  written.  Of  the  works  of  Moore,  of 
Keating,  of  MacGeoghegan,  and  of  Lynch.  How  the  History  of  Erinn  is  to  bo 
undertaken,  and  the  abundant  materials  for  it  properly  made  use  of.  Sketch 
of  the  ancient  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Gaedhils  of  Erinn.  Of  the  ma- 
terials which  exist  for  completing  the  history  of  the  early  period,  in  which 
the  annals  are  so  meagre.  Of  the  necessity  for  a  preliminary  study  of  tlie 
Laws,  Customs,  Civilization,  and  mode  of  Life  among  the  ancient  Gaedhils. 
Of  the  importance  of  cultivating  the  Language,  in  order  to  be  able  to  make 
proper  use  of  the  innnense  mass  of  materials  preserved  in  the  existing  col- 
lections of  MSS.    Conclusion. 

T  HAVE  now,  at  last,  broiigKt  these  Introductory  Lectures  to  a 
close.  1  liavc  endeavoured  to  lay  before  you  some  intelligible 
account  of  the  materials  which  exist  towards  the  perfect  eluci- 
dation of  our  country's  history,  in  the  ancient  language  of  that 
country; — materials  not  drawn  from  the  prejudiced  reports  of 
the  enemies  of  our  race,  but  from  ancient  Gaedhlic  records,  of 
great  antiquity,  and  of  the  highest  authenticity.  The  task  has 
been  one  of  greater  labour  than  I  had  at  all  anticipated;  of 
greater  labour,  perl\aps,  than  any  of  you  could  have  imagined 
irom  the  result.  For  I  was  obliged  again  to  consult  a  vast 
number  of  authorities — to  search  and  research  throuo^h  the 
ancient  MSS.  themselves,  to  compare  agani  passages  upon  which 
the  investiijations  into  the  Brehon  Laws  had  thrown  new  liirht 
since  last  1  had  studied  them,  and  to  veriiy,  by  examination  of 
the  original  authorities  themselves,  all  those  notes  and  results 
of  my  study  of  years,  before  I  could  permit  myself  to  express, 
from  this  place,  a  single  opinion  upon  facts,  however  compara- 
tively trilling,  or  however  certain  to  myself  appeared  my  recol- 
lection of  former  reading.  Besides,  the  extent  of  the  subject 
itself  seemed  greater  and  greater  as  I  advanced,  in  throwing 
into  form  what  I  had  to  say  to  you;  so  that  the  number  of 
Lectures  which  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  prepare  has  unavoid- 
ably exceeded  three  times  that  originally  assigned  to  tliis  In- 
troductory Course. 

Even  now,  I  fear  that  the  effort  to  compress  what  I  had  to 
say  will  be  fovmd  to  have  made  the  result  unsatisfactory  enough  ; 
for  I  have  all  along  been  forced  to  give  an  account  of  vast 
ran.^sc9  of  the  most  valuable  historical  writings  onlv  bv  a  few 

28  b 
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LECT.  XXI.  sLort  examples  of  tliem ;  and  I  feel  persuaded  tliat  I  have  even 
yet  failed  to  convey  to  you  any  adequate  idea  of  tlie  immense 

tion.  extent  of  our  MS.  historical  records. 

One  difficulty, indeed,  was  always  before  me, — that  no  previous 
attempt  had  been  made  to  describe  them  to  the  public ;  and  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  I  believe  a  very  large  proportion  of  them 
have  not  been  really  examined  by  any  other  eye  than  my  own 
in  our  generation,  or,  perhaps,  for  several  generations.  Yet, 
strangely  enough,  we  have  seen  histories  and  antiquarian  treatises 
published  with  applause,  for  a  century  back,  and  frequently  in 
our  own  time,  by  autliors  who  never  took  the  trouble  to  learn 
how  to  read  these  MSS.,  and  who,  accordingly,  passed  over 
without  remark  those  records, — those  materials  without  which 
the  History  of  Erinn  cannot  be  written,  nor  the  antiquities  of 
Erinn  truly  investigated, — as  if  such  materials  had  no  exist- 
ence at  all.  When,  therefore,  I  opened  the  business  of  the 
cliair  with  which  I  have  been  honoured  in  this  our^  National 
University  by  bearing  witness  to  the  vast  extent  of  these,  I  may 
say,  yet  unopened  materials, — the  long-neglected,  long-decaying 
wealth  of  national  records,  with  which  our  great  libraries  and 
museums  are  so  richly  stocked, — I  felt  that  the  intelligent  public 
could  not  but  feel  surprised  at  an  announcement  apparently  so 
extravagant ;  and  I  felt  then,  and  I  have  felt  all  along,  that  it 
must  be  the  work  of  years  (and,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  of 
many  special  series  of  lectures  in  detail),  to  introduce  to  the 
world  anything  like  a  satisfactory  account  of  our  Manuscripts, 
so  as  to  obtain  any  general  recognition  of  their  true  extent  and 
importance. 

If,  however,  T  have  not  succeeded,  as  I  should  wish  to  do, 
within  the  too  limited  scope  of  these  few  Lectures,  in  doing 
adequate  justice  to  a  subject  so  large  and  so  varied,  I  may  at 
least  congratulate  myself  upon  the  increasing  interest  which  that 
subject  appears  to  have  excited,  and  upon  the  indulgent  atten- 
tion with  which  you  have  so  kindly  received  and  encouraged 
me  in  the  performance  of  a  task  so  unaccustomed, — a  task  which 
I  was,  in  some  respects,  so  reluctant,  because  so  ill-prepared,  to 
undertake.  And  I  shall  feel  but  too  glad  if,  by  what  I  have 
attempted  to  do  in  these  Introductory  Lectures,  I  shall  even  have 
so  introduced  the  subject  to  the  intelligent  notice  of  my  younger 
friends  as  to  kindle  in  their  minds  some  interest  to  prosecute 
inquiries  for  themselves  in  a  path  in  which  it  has  been  the  lot  of 
my  life  to  act  as  a  sort  of  pioneer.  They  will  find  that  path  now 
a  far  easier  one  than  I  did,  and  they  will  approach  it  with  advan- 
tages which  it  w^as  not  my  lot  to  enjoy.  Only  let  me  caution 
them  to  pursue  their  studies  among  the  materials  of  the  History 
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of  tliclr  country  uninfluenced  by  the  silly  but  often  attractive  lect.  xxi. 
speculations  with  which  so  many  inrnorant  men  of  the  last  and  of  „ 
the  present  generation  have  deformed  their  literary  and  anti-  tion. 
quarian  researches,  if  researches  they  can  be  called :  let  me  warn 
them  to  begin  for  themselves  at  the  beginning;  first,  to  learn 
accurately  the  language  itself  (a  task  far  easier  than  my  hearers, 
perhaps,  imagine),  and  then  to  study  patiently  and  collate  care- 
I'lilly  the  important  originals  in  that  language  within  their  reach, 
before  they  allow  their  minds  to  dream  of  any  theory  whatever 
concerning  the  race,  the  history,  or  the  religious  or  civil  cus- 
toms of  our  early  ancestors.  To  do  this,  they  must  first  cast 
behind  them  almost  all  that  has  yet  been  printed  on  the  subject : 
I  may  indeed  say  all,  save  the  very  few  publications  which  I 
have  taken  care  to  name  to  you  already  in  these  lectures;  for 
the  History  of  ancient  Erinn  is  as  yet  entirely  unwritten,  and 
her  antiquities  all  but  unexplored. 

I  have  said  that  the  history  of  ancient  Erinn  is  yet  entirely 
unwritten;  there  is,  in  fact,  no  history  of  Ireland,  save  in  name. 

Before  I  take  my  leave  of  you  on  the  present  occasion,  I 
desire,  as  shortly  as  I  can,  to  show  you  how  this  is  so,  by 
pointing  out  how  the  materials  which  I  have  analysed  for  you 
must  be  treated,  in  order  that  anything  like  a  history  of  Erinn 
ever  may  be  written.  And  first,  let  me  very  shortly  recapitulate 
all  that  we  have  gone  over,  lest  by  chance  the  length  of  time 
which  has  elapsed  since  my  first  Lectures  were  delivered  (now 
above  a  year  ago)  should  have  caused  you  to  have  forgotten 
some  portions  of  the  scries  of  subjects  of  which  I  have  succes- 
sively spoken. 

In  my  first  two  Lectures,  after  explaining  the  general  object 
of  the  course,  I  told  you  of  the  means  taken,  according  to  the 
most  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  our  forefathers,  to  preserve 
the  records  of  tlieir  race;  and  I  laid  before  you  some  evidence 
of  the  records  and  literature  of  the  earher  ages  of  Erinn,  before 
Christianity,  together  with  a  list  and  some  description  of  the 
chief  among  the  lost  books  of  more  remote  times,  from  which 
much  that  is  preserved  in  the  ancient  i\ISS.  still  in  existence 
was  copied,  with  or  without  additions  and  explanations.  I 
told  you  what  is  known  of  the  Books  called  the  Cuilmen^  the 
Cin  Drama  Sneachta,  the  Senchus  M6)\  the  Book  of  Ua  Chong- 
blidil,  the  Saltair  of  Cashel,  the  Scdtair  of  Tara,  the  original 
Leahhar  na  h-  Uidlirc^  and  the  Book  of  ^  c<////.  And  as  instances 
of  the  contents  of  some  of  these  great  collections,  I  described  to 
you  the  story  of  the  Tain  Bo  ChuailgnS  and  the  history  of 
Cormac  Mac  Airt^  of  which  copies  exist  in  MSS  yet  preserved 
to  us. 
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I.ECT.  XXI.      In  tlie  tliird  Lecture  I  opened  tlie  subject  of  the  various 
Annals  still  existing  in  our  MS.  collections,  their  extent  and 

tioa.  character ;  and  I  gave  you  some  account  of  the  early  Annalists 

and  professors  of  history ;  of  Flann  of  Monasterboice ;  of  Giolla 
Caemhain;  of  Tighernach;  and  of  the  ancient  schools.  And 
with  reference  to  the  earliest  existing  annals,  those  of  Tigher- 
nach^ I  related  to  you  the  history  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Palace  of  Emania  (near  Ardmagh) ;  that  of  the  Three  Collas ; 
and  of  the  foundation  of  the  Ultonian  Dynasty,  which  Tigher- 
nach^ apparently  for  very  unsatisfactory  reasons,  assumed  as  the 
commencement  of  the  historic  periods 

In  several  subsequent  Lectures  I  took  up  the  Annals  nearly  in 
the  chronological  order  of  their  composition,  and  gave  you  an 
account  of  each  in  some  detail.  I  described  to  you  the  scope  and 
contents  of  the  Annals  of  Tighernach^  the  Annals  of  Innisfallen, 
the  Annals  of  the  Island  of  Saints  in  Loch  Ce,  improperly  called 
the  Annals  of  Boyle  (called  by  Ware  the  Annals  of  Connacht), 
the  Annals  ofSenait  Mac  Maghnusa^  called  the  Annals  of  Ulster ; 
and  the  Annals  of  Loch  Ce  (improperly  called  the  Annals  of  Kil- 
ronan) ;  and  as  a  specimen  of  this  work,  I  described  to  you  the 
account  in  it  of  the  Battle  of  Magh  Sleacht  in  the  year  1252, 
the  place  in  which  stood  the  celebrated  Idol  called  Crom  Cruach 
[or  Ceann  Cruach^  as  found  in  the  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick], 
prostrated  by  St.  Patrick ;  then  the  true  "Annals  of  Connacht" ; 
the  "Chronicum  Scotorum"  of  Duald  Mac  Firhisigh;  the  other 
works  of  the  Mac  Firbises,  from  the  Yellow  Book  of  Lecain  (in 
the  year  1390)  and  the  Book  of  Lecain  (in  the  year  1416),  to 
Duald's  own  time,  in  the  year  1666 ;  the  Annals  of  Lecain; 
and  the  Annals  of  Clonmacnois,  of  which  last  I  gave  you  a 
specimen  in  the  curious  story  of  the  Life  of  Queen  Gormlaith. 
I  concluded  my  notice  of  the  Annals  by  devoting  one  entire 
lecture  to  a  very  inadequate  examination  of  those  of  the  Four 
Masters ;  and  in  the  following  lecture,  having  passed  from  the 
Annals,  I  described  to  you  the  other  great  works  of  the 
O'Clerys,  and  particularly  the  Reim  Rioghraidhe^  or  Succession 
of  the  Kings,  and  the  Leahhar  Gahhdla^  or  Book  of  Invasions. 
I  next  proceeded  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  chief  books 
of  historical  MSS.  (generally  very  large  collections,  embracing, 
each  of  them,  a  vast  number  of  compositions  of  every  kind) 
which  exist  in  the  libraries  of  Dublin,  in  Trinity  College,  and 
in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  including  the  Leahhar  na 
h-Uidhre^  the  "  Book  of  Leinster",  the  "  Book  of  Ballymote",  the 
Leahhar  Buidhe Lecain^  the  " Book  of  Lecaiii\  and  the  " Book  of 
Lismore" ;  and  I  shortly  noticed  the  immense  collection  of  Law 
Tracts  about  to  be  published  by  the  Brehon  Law  Commission. 
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The  following  Lecture  was  devoted  to  a  subject  hardly  less  lect.  xxi. 
important  than  the  Annals  themselves  in  a  historical  V^^^^^  ^^  i>ec&M}x[ 
view — I  mean  the  groat  Books  of  the  Genealogies  and  Pedi-  tion. 
grees  of  the  Clanns  and  Tribes  of  Erinn,  and  particularly  the 
splendid  work  of  Duald  Mac   Firbis.     And  1  explained  the 
nature  and  the  legal  and  social  importance  of  these  records  in 
ancient  times. 

After  describing  the  Annals  and  the  Books  of  Genealogies, — 
records  which  must  ever  supply,  as  in  ancient  times  they  always 
supplied,  the  foundation  and  skeleton  of  our  national  history, — 
I  next  passed  to  those  classes  of  authentic  materials  from  which 
the  details  of  that  history  are  to  be  gathered.    And,  first,  I  des- 
cribed to  you  the  few  great  pieces  in  which  we  fmd  that  history 
already  almost  made  to  our  hands,  so  far  as  certain  great  epochs 
in  the  general  annals   are  concerned.     I  allude  to  the  early 
compilations  called  the  "  Wars  of  the  Danes  with  the  Gaedhils", 
the  History  of  the  Boromean  Tribute,  the  "  Wars  of  Thomond", 
and  the  "Book  of  Munster".     And  from  these  I  proceeded  to 
describe  to  you  (but  too  generally,  1  am  afraid),  the  immense 
mass  of  Gacdhlic  literature  which  I  have  classed  under  the 
name  of  the  Historic  Talcs,  beginning  with  those  which  record 
for  us  the  celebrated  Battles  o£Jfa<jh  Tiilreadh  Clionga  and  Mayh 
Tiiii'eadh  na  hh-FomoracJi^  which  took  place  in  the  nineteenth 
century  before  Christ,  according  to  the  chronology  adopted  by 
the  Four  jNlasters.     In  the  Lectures  devoted  to  these  Historic 
Tales,  I  gave  you  lastly  a  number  of  examples,  the  nature  and 
scope   of  which,   in  reference   to   the  serious  subject  of  our 
histort/,  I  hope  you  have  not  forgotten.     I  concluded  this  part 
of  my  subject  by  a  similar  account  of  what  I  termed  the  purely 
Lnagiuative  Literature  (such  as  the  compositions  called  Fenian 
Tales  and  Poems),  because  in  this  class  of  pieces  is  to  be  found 
such   a  vast   amount  of  detailed  information  relative   to   the 
manners  and  customs,  residences,  dress,  ornaments, — the  social 
life,  in  short, — of  the  early  Gaedhils. 

The  history  of  the  Christian  period,  in  so  far  as  directly  con- 
nected with  the  Church,  as  W'cll  as  the  purely  Ecclesiastical 
History,  I  kept  by  itself;  and  this  formed  the  subject  of  the 
remainder  of  this  preliminary  course.  In  two  Lectures  last  year^^^ 
I  described  to  you  the  remains  which  still  exist  to  testify  to  the 
period  of  (and  that  immediately  following)  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  Erinn; — I  mean  the  beautifully  worked  relics, 
the  shrines,  the  bells,  and  the  croziers,  with  many  of  which  you 
are,  no  doubt,  familiar;  for  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  ancient 
times  of  Erinn  is  not  to  be  reached  by  the  student  of  history, 

(w)  See  note  at  p.  320. 
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LF.cT.  XXI.  witliout  acquaintance  with  these  works  also,  as  well  as  those  of 
another  class,  the  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  ornaments  of  civil 

tiou.  life,  and  the  weapons  of  the  ancient  warriors.     And  after  des- 

cribing to  you  such  remains  of  early  piety  I  proceeded  to  explain 
to  you  the  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  ancient  lives  of  the 
early  saints  (and  particularly  that  invaluable  one  called  the  Tri- 
partite Life  of  Saint  Patrick),  and  the  Manuscript  Ecclesiastical 
Records  in  general,  rich  as  they  are  in  various  entries  and  allu- 
sions of  great  historical  value.  In  the  last  few  Lectures  this 
year,^'  I  resumed  this  portion  of  the  subject  by  describing  to  you 
the  great  Leahhar  M6r  Dana  Doiglire  (now  commonly  but 
erroneously  termed  the  Leahliar  Breac,  or  "Speckled  Book"), 
and  other  invaluable  ecclesiastical  writings,  which  I  had  not 
included  in  my  former  account  of  the  general  Historical  MSS. 
preserved  in  Dublin.  And  after  noticing  many  very  early  reh- 
gious  and  monastic  pieces  (and  particularly  the  celebrated  FelirS, 
or  Marty rology,  of  Aengiis  CeiU  De),  I  brought  the  whole  of 
my  analysis  of  the  MS.  Materials  of  Ancient  Irish  History  to 
a  conclusion  by  an  account  of  the  pieces  called  Prophecies, — 
most  of  which  have  been  attributed  to  the  early  Saints,  and 
especially  to  Colum  Cille,  but  some  even  to  pagan  kings,  chiefs, 
and  Druids,  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity, — spurious 
prophecies,  which  contain,  indeed,  much  matter  of  historic  inte- 
rest, but  which  have  been  so  often  used  (and  even  in  our  own 
day)  with  the  most  mischievous  effect,  among  our  people,  and 
in  a  sense  so  entirely  opposed  to  the  truth  of  our  National  His- 
tory, that  I  have  been  induced  to  devote  to  them  an  amount  of 
space  perhaps  disproportionate  to  their  real  importance,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  check  the  dangerous  falsehoods  which  on 
this  side  also  threaten  to  assail  the  student,  and  to  perplex  him 
in  his  labours,  if  not  to  divert  him  altogether  from  the  only  cer- 
tain path  of  candid  inquiry. 

Such  is  a  recapitulation,  as  short  as  I  could  make  it  without 
becoming  unintelligible,  of  the  ground  we  have  gone  over.  I 
believe  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  candid  critic  to  deny  that 
if  the  Gaedhlic  MSS.  be  such  and  so  extensive  as  I  have  de- 
scribed them,  it  is  in  these  MSS.  chiefly,  nay,  almost  exclusively, 
that  the  materials  for  the  ancient  History  of  the  country  are  to 
be  sought.  I  am  sure  it  can  need  no  argument  to  convince  any 
one  who  has  ever  examined,  even  in  the  most  cursory  manner, 
the  books  which  have  hitherto  been  published  under  the  name 
of  "  History  of  Ireland",  that  these  materials  have  never  yet 
been  used  as  they  ought  and  as  they  easily  might  have  been. 

(5>'  See  note  at  p.  320. 
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By  far  the  greatest  part  of  these  invaluable  records  and  of  these  lect.  xxt. 
most  interestinff  narratives,  have  not  been    exainhied  at  all.  .,      ,,  , 

111'  11  11  1  TT'       I'ecaintula- 

Generally,  the  writers  who  have  undertaken  to  become  "  His-  tion. 
torians"  oi'Ireland,  have  been  unable  to  consult  a  Gaedhlic  MS.  at 
all,  for  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  language ;  and  such  ^\Titers 
have  attempted  to  conceal  their  deficiency  in  this  regard  by  a 
flippant  sneer  or  an  ignorant  but  positive  falsehood.  And  the 
very  few  who,  knowing  the  language,  have  applied  themselves 
to  the  task  of  composing  a  general  history  of  Eriiin,  have  done 
so  without  access  to  any  considerable  body  of  the  MSS.,  and  under 
circmnstances  which  deprived  them  of  the  means  of  effecting 
that  examination  and  collation  of  authorities  which  the  neces- 
sary critical  investigation  of  history  so  imperiously  requires. 

Perhaps  the  whole  number  of  writers  worthy  of  mention  as  Of  »ie 
having  attempted  the  history  of  ancient  Erinn,  may  be  reduced  writers  on 
to  three ;  for,  I  believe  I  may  pass  over  the  rest  in  absolute  of  tHna"'^^ 
silc;nce.     Those  three  are,  Dr.  Geoffrey  Keating  (of  whom  I 
had  occasion  to  speak  in  my  Lecture  on  the  Four  Masters) ;  the 
Abbe  Mac  Geoghegan ;  and,  if  only  because  he  is  the  latest  of 
all,  and  because  his  well  earned  popularity  and  his  character  in 
other  respects  entitle  him  to  such  notice,  the  late  Thomas  iNIoore. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  criticise  the  performances  of 
these,  or  indeed  of  any  modem  writers  on  Irish  history ;  and 
I  only  mention  them  because  they  are  so  well  known  that  it 
may  seem  strange  to  omit  doing  so  just  after  having  assured 
you  that  there  is  no  history  of  Ireland.  Such  of  you  as  have 
read  the  w^orks  of  those  three  writers,  need  not  be  told  that  by 
none  of  them  has  adequate  use  been  made  of  any  part  even  of 
the  materials  I  have  described  to  you.  Such  of  you  as  have 
not  yet  read  them  may  read  them  (at  least  Keating  and 
INlac  Geoghegan)  without  mischief,  taking  with  you  only  the 
caution  which  my  remarks  may  imply. 

Of  Moore's  total  want  of  qualification  for  the  task  he  under-  of  Moore's 
took,  you  are  aware  from  the  anecdote  I  gave  you  in  a  former  ireiSf\  ° 
Lecture.    He  discovered  it  too  late ;  but  he  was  candid  enough 
to  admit  it  without  quaUfication.      Against  his  work,  then,  I 


)ly 

themselves  imiorant  of  the  facts  of  the  case  on  which  they 
wrote.  So  that  there  is,  perhaps,  no  one  event  of  ancient  Irish 
history  accurately  given  m  Moore ;  and  there  are  innumerable 
passages  in  which  the  most  important  iacts  are  wholly  misrepre- 
sented in  the  gross  and  in  detail.  I  do  not  accuse  the  poet  of 
any  intention  so  to  write  the  history  of  his  country — lar,  far 
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LECT.  XXI.  from  it.  I  believe  lie  intended  honestly  to  tell  tlie  truth ;  but 
lie  knew  of  no  authorities  but  those  which  I  have  just  alluded 
to ;  he  did  not  understand  the  language,  and  had  not  even  heard 
of  the  existence  of  our  great  MSS.  books  till  after  his  first 
volume  had  appeared  (the  volume  in  whic]i  the  early  history  is 
treated) ;  and  when  he  did  discover  his  mistake,  he  was,  I  have 
the  best  reason  to  believe,  heartily  sorry  that  he  had  ever  under- 
taken a  task  which  was,  indeed,  it  is  said,  suggested  rather  by 
the  author's  publisher  than  by  his  own  special  tastes  or  study. 

The  history  of  Dr.  Keating  was  compiled,  as  I  have  already 
told  you,  among  the  caves  and  woods  of  Tipperary,  to  which 
the  proscription  of  Protestant  persecution  had  diiven  the  Catholic 
priest.  Keating  had  with  him  some  of  the  old  books,  such  as 
tlie  Book  of  Invasions,  at  the  commencement  of  which  are 
recorded  the  ancient  traditions,  not  only  of  the  origin  of  the 
Milesian  race,  but  of  the  successive  colonizations  of  Erinn  by 
the  various  waves  of  the  Celtic  family  which  reached  this  island 
from  the  European  Continent  before  the  time  of  Milidli  or 
Milesius.  And  he  must  have  also  had  with  him  some  collection 
which  contained  many  of  the  pieces  of  the  kind  I  have  classified 
as  the  Historic  Tales.  Keating  s  work  consists  of  nothing  more 
than  a  compilation  of  these  materials,  as  many  as  he  had  by  him 
in  his  wanderings ;  and  he  seems  to  have  done  nothing  but 
abridge,  and  arrange  chronologically,  such  accounts  of  historic 
facts  as  he  found  in  them,  never  departing  in  the  least  from  what 
he  saw  before  him,  and  often  preserving  even  the  arrangement 
and  style.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  a  man  so  learned 
as  Keating  (one  who  had  access,  too,  at  some  period  of  his  life,  to 
some  valuable  and  ancient  MSS.  since  lost)  should  not  have 
had  time  to  apply  to  his  materials  the  rigid  test  of  that  criticism 
so  necessary  to  the  examination  of  ancient  tales  and  traditions — 
criticism  which  his  learning  and  ability  so  well  qualified  him  to 
undertake.  As  it  is,  however,  Keating's  book  is  of  great  value 
to  the  student,  so  far  as  it  contains  at  least  a  fair  outline  of  our 
ancient  History,  and  so  far  as  regards  the  language  in  which  it  is 
written,  which  is  regarded  as  a  good  specimen  of  the  Gaedhlic 
of  his  time. 

The  Abbe  Mac  Geoghegan  wrote  his  history  in  Paris  (in 
the  French  language)  in  the  year  1758.  He  had  no  access 
there,  of  course,  to  the  great  books  now  in  Ireland,  and  most  of 
which  were  at  that  time  also  here ;  but  the  Book  of  Lecain  was 
then  in  Paris,  and  of  that  invaluable  MS.  he  made  copious 
use.  His  other  authorities  were  chiefly  Lynch  (Cambrensis 
Eversus),  and  Colgan,  besides  the  various  Anglo-Norman  and 
from   Cambrensis   down.      Mac  Geoghegan 
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ghegan's 

History. 
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writings 
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made  a  very  excellent  attempt,  considering  his  opportunities.  ^ 
His  work  is,  however,  very  meagre  in  detail ;  and  that  part  of 
it  which  gives  an  account  of  ancient  Erinn,  seems  to  consist 
merely  of  a  very  short  abridgment  of  the  Annals,  or  else  to 
have  been  talcen  from  the  Book  of  Invasions,  or,  more  readily, 
from  one  of  Lynch's  chapters. 

I  do  not  speak  here  of  Lynch's  book,  because  it  is  rather  a  of  "Cam- 
critical  defence  against  Anglo-Norman  misrepresentation,  than  i)ren3i8 Erer- 
a  history.  The  "  Cambrensis  Eversus"  is,  however,  a  work  of 
very  good  authority,  and  abounds  with  information  most  valu- 
able to  the  student  of  history.  It  was  published  (in  three 
large  volumes)  a  few  years  ago,  by  the  late  Celtic  Society, 
with  a  translation  and  notes  by  my  [late  lamented]  fiiend,  the 
Rev.  Professor  Kelly,  of  Maynooth;  and  it  has  lately  been 
again  issued  by  the  united  Archaeological  and  Celtic  Society. 

Having  shown  that  up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been 
nothing  written  which  can  be  called  a  History  of  Ireland,  and 
having  considered  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  materials  out  of 
which  (after  proper  preliminary  investigation  and  criticismy^a 
lilstory  can  be  constructed,  I  may  be  permitted  now  to  state 
shortly  how,  as  it  occurs  to  me,  these  materials  may  practically 
be  best  approached  by  the  future  historian ;  though  it  is  true 
that  the  time  for  undertaking  a  complete  history  has  not  yet 
arrived,  and  though  I  myself  dread,  perhaps  more  than  any 
one,  such  a  work  being  midertaken,  before  years  of  labour  are 
first  devoted  to  that  critical  examination  of  all  our  MSS.,  and 
of  the  traditions  as  well  as  the  records  they  contain,  which 
must,  I  am  sure,  precede  any  successful  effort  in  this  direction. 
I  have  frequently  alluded  to  a  particular  mode  of  dealing  -with 
the  Annals,  which  is,  perhaps,  obvious  enough  of  itself,  and 
which  occurs  to  me  as  the  readiest  in  making  use  of  the  body 
of  the  other  materials  to  illustrate  them ;  and  it  is  this  plan 
which,  with  your  permission,  I  shall  endeavour,  by  way  of 
conclusion,  to  develop  in  the  shape  of  an  example  of  what  I  mean. 

The  only  valuable,  the  only  complete  and  rich  history,  then,  The  History 
the  only  worthy,  the  only  truly  intelligible  history  of  ancient  ^uMb^ 
Erinn,  must  be  written  uix^n  the  basis  of  the  Annals,  of  wdiich  'V^'k*"".""^ 

J   ,  .  i  '  t lie  basis  of 

1  have  given  you  some  account,  and,  above  all,  upon  the  basis  thcAunais. 
of  the  last  and.  most  complete  of  the  Annals,  those  of  the  Four 
Masters.  From  O'Donovan's  richly  noted  edition  of  this  great 
work  the  student  can  indeed  learn  almost  all  the  chief  part  o{ 
that  history;  but,  as  1  before  explained  to  you,  even  these 
annals,  and  especially  the  earlier  portion  of  them,  ai'C  extremely 
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dry  and  meagre ;  so  that  to  arrive  at  anything  like  an  intel- 
ligible history  of  those  early  times,  we  are  forced  to  search  else- 
where for  assistance.  The  lights  and  shades,  the  details  of  such 
a  history,  the  minute  circumstances, — not  only  those  which 
explain  historical  events,  but  those  equally  or  even  more  im- 
portant descriptions,  in  which  the  habits  and  manners,  the 
social  ideas  and  cultivation,  the  very  life  of  the  actors  in  those 
events,  are  recorded  for  us, — all  these  things  must  be  brought 
out  in  their  proper  places  in  order  to  transform  the  meagre 
skeleton  supplied  by  the  mere  annals  into  a  full  and  real  history. 
And  it  is  out  of  all  the  other  materials  which  have  been  spoken 
of  in  these  Lectures  that  these  details  are  to  be  gathered,  for  the 
purpose  of  lilhng  in  the  outline  drawn  by  the  Four  Masters. 

All  these  various  materials  must,  however,  first  be  submitted 
to  the  closest  analysis,  to  the  most  careful  comparison  one  with 
another,  and  to  the  most  minute  critical  investigation,  assisted 
by  the  light  supplied  by  the  languages  and  histories,  as  well  as 
the  antiquities  and  what  is  known  of  the  life,  of  other  Celtic 
nations, — of  all  the  contemporary  nations,  indeed,  with  whom 
our  forefathers  were  ever  likely  to  have  come  in  contact.  Such 
criticism,  I  need  hardly  say,  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
these  Lectures.  It  is  my  province  here  only  to  introduce  to  you 
the  various  classes  of  historic  materials  themselves,  and  to  sug- 
gest the  use  which  may  be  made  of  them.  For  such  of  you  as 
have  energy  and  ambition  enough  to  undertake  so  important  a 
work,  there  are  many  directions  from  among  which  to  choose  a 
course  wide  enough  and  deep  enough  to  exercise  your  powers, 
after  your  classical  and  critical  education  shall  have  been  suffi- 
ciently completed,  in  assisting  to  accomplish,  this  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  the  complete  investigation  of  your  country's  history ; 
and  you  can  easily  make  yourselves  masters  of  the  language  as 
you  proceed.  I  hope  some  of  you  will  take  the  hint,  for  1  can 
imagine  no  employment  in  which  the  best  years  of  a  literary 
life  could  now  be  spent  more  likely  to  lead  to  rich  results  for 
your  country  or  more  honourable  to  yourselves. 

For  my  present  purpose,  however,  let  us  suppose  this  critical 
investigation  completed,  and  the  historic  truths  contained  in  all 
the  materials  of  every  kind,  which  I  have  described,  separated 
clearly  by  accurate  analysis  and  comparison.  We  shall  then  be 
in  a  position  to  fill  up  the  outlines  supplied  by  the  annals,  and 
to  do  this  for  almost  every  generation  of  our  ancestors,  from  a 
period  very  long  before  that  of  Christianity. 

You  have  already  seen  that  great  part  of  the  work  of  history 
has  been  done  to  our  hands,  with  respect  to  the  long  and  impor- 
tant periods  embraced  by  the  three  great  compilations  I  have 
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(losciibed  to  you — I  mean  the  large  tracts  called  the  "History  lfct. xxt. 
of*  the  Boromean  Tribute",  that  of  the  "Wars  of  the  Danes",  ^i^,^^^^.^ 
and  that  of  the  "Wars  of  Thomond".     And  in  the  similar  tract  about  «iii»- 
called  the  "Book  of  Munster"  you  have  been  told  that  a  simi-  ci'ent'Erinn. 
larly  detail(;d  history  is  preserved  of  the  principal  events  relating 
particularly  to  that  province  during  several  centuries.     With 
these  great  works,  then,  the  future  historian  will  have  to  begin 
his  labours  of  compilation.     Of  course  the  basis  of  the  whole  will 
be  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  as  at  once  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  the  latest  Avork  of  authority  among  the  Annals, 
while  the  various  books   of  Genealogies  and  Fedigrees,   and 
especially  those  of  Mac  Firbis,  will  supply  the  means  of  tracing 
the  connection  between  the  variovis  provinces  and  tribes,  as  well 
as  many  details  as  to  the  lives  and  circumstances  of  the  kings 
and  chiefs  who  figure  in  the  national  annals.     So  much  being 
done,  we  come  at  last  to  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  immense 
mass  of  miscellaneous  historical  literature  which  I  have  so  often 
called  the  Historic  Talcs,  and  on  these  we  shall  chiefly  have  to 
depend  for  that  minute  illustration  of  the  details  of  historic  life 
which  I  have  since  alluded  to. 

The  chronicles,  records,  and  purely  historic  narratives  upon 
which  we  have  to  rely  for  illustrating  any  particidar  periods  in 
our  history,  and  fdling  up  the  outlines  furnished  by  our  anna- 
lists, appear  to  have  imdergone,  you  will  remember,  even  at  a 
remote  time,  a  wide  dispersion,  and  to  have  been  broken  into 
almost  innumerable  fragments.  To  recover  and  arrange  them 
is  now  a  task  of  no  ordinary  difficulty,  owing  to  the  numerous 
and  various  sources  which  we  must  draw  upon  for  infonnation 
before  we  can  compass  any  connected  view  of  them.  Of  these 
various  sources  of  information  I  believe  I  have  now  laid  before 
you  an  account  intelligible  enough,  at  least,  to  enable  you  to 
understand  this  dlfliculty. 

JMany  ways,  doubtless,  might  be  proposed,  to  effect  the  re- 
union of  these  scattered  fragments  of  veritable  historic  records. 
That  which  I  propose  to  adopt  appears  to  me  simple  and  con- 
venient; and  in  the  short  example  I  shall  give  of  it,  vou  arc 
to  remember  that  for  my  present  purpose  I  shall  not  adhere  to 
any  strict  principles  of  classification  in  the  selection  of  any  par- 
ticular epochs  of  our  history.  I  desire  that  vou  should  take  the 
several  liagments  of  the  historic  chain  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
or  shall  speak,  simply  as  examples;  and  1  believe  that,  if  space 
allowed,  it  would  be  as  easy  for  me  to  fill  up  the  spaces  wliicli 
occur  between  tliem.  I  shall  then  rapidlv  pass  before  you  a 
few  periods  marked  in  our  annals  by  some  important  events, 
and  group  about  tlicse  so  much  of  the  records,  historic  tales, 
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LECT.  XXI.  and  other  materials  of  our  genuine  history  (especially  those 
How  to  set  "^^^^^  I  have  already  introduced  to  your  notice  in  detail),  as 
about  a  His-  may  scrve  to  indicate  how  the  blanks  in  the  annals  are  to  be 
cientEriun.  filled  up ;  and  I  shall  take  for  my  starting  point  the  early 
traditional  history  of  the  origin  of  the  last  great  colony  of  Celts, 
the  race  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Milesians. 

The  Milesian  The  Milcsiau  history  is  pretty  generally  known,  and  has  been 
^^^^'  much  canvassed  by  the  writers  of  the  last  150  years.  But 
although  several  writers  have  been  bold  enough  not  only  to 
question,  but  even  to  reject  altogether,  the  fact  of  this  Spanish 
colonization  of  Erinn,  nevertheless  not  one  has  ever  ventured 
upon  assigning  any  other  origin  to  the  peculiarly  constituted 
race  of  the  Gaedhel,  at  least  none  founded  on  anything  more  than 
mere  conjecture,  and  that  of  the  weakest  kind. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  remark  that  the  writers  of  this  class 
have  been  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  Protestant;  writers  of  a 
party  who  have  ever  been  singularly  ready  to  lay  hold  of  the 
most  trivial  incidents  which  they  can  dress  up  to  give  colour  to 
their  denial  that  the  ancestry  and  Christianity  of  ancient  Erinn 
had  been  derived  from  Western  Europe.  It  would  have  been 
much  to  the  credit  of  some  of  these  writers,  had  they  confined 
themselves  to  fair  discussion  and  a  candid  examination  of  such 
facts  and  authorities  as  came  before  them,  and  had  they  decided 
honestly  on  the  evidences  alone  which  they  furnish,  particularly 
as  the  historic  question  concerning  the  coming  of  the  Gaedhils 
themselves  from  Spain,  and  their  religion  from  Rome,  is  really  a 
matter  of  no  importance  whatever  in  the  discussions  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  except  as  regards  mere  ethnological  inquiry  and  as 
regards  the  veracity  of  our  ancient  traditions  and  writings.  But 
for  writers  and  investigators  of  this  class,  a  single  dubious  sen- 
tence, or  a  single  immaterial  contradiction,  is  enough,  if  only 
ingenuity  can  in  any  way  twist  it  into  a  contradiction  of  the 
whole  scope  and  tenor  of  history,  spread  over  one  or  any 
number  of  volumes.  It  is  then  mamified  into  a  mountain  of 
truth,  and  all  the  rest  set  at  nought,  or  coolly  passed  over. 

This  subject,  however,  of  the  authenticity  of  our  ancient  tra- 
ditions, is  too  large  to  be  discussed  here,  as  it  were,  accidentally ; 
but  it  is  one  that  shall  not  be  overlooked  or  postponed  to  any 
indefinite  period.  At  present  I  shall  do  no  more  than  lay  before 
you  a  short  sketch  of  the  traditional  origin  of  the  Gaedhils  of 
Erinn,  as  it  is  recorded  in  our  oldest  books ;  and  I  shall  do  so 
without  criticism  of  any  kind,  only  that  you  may  the  better 
understand  what  is  to  follow. 
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The  Milesians,  according  to  the  Book  of  Drom  Sneachta  (a  lect.  xxi. 
book  written  before  St.  Patrick's  arrival  in  Erinn),  as  well  as  f^f^^ean  u 
their  predecessors  in  this  country,  the  Firbolgs  and  the  TuatJia  em  tradi- 
DS  Danann^  are  recorded  to  be  descended  from  the  race  of  ce"  nlil'g  the 
Japhet,  through  his  son  Magog.     They  are  said  to  have  been  Colony? 
originally  seated  in  *'  Scythia" ;  and  the  earliest  traditions  tell  us 
that  a  branch  of  them  settled  in  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Pharaoh 
Cingris ;  that  they  returned  to  Scythia  again  after  some  genera- 
tions ;  that  they  subsequently  went  into  Greece,  and  ultimately 
to  Spain,  where,  after  a  long  residence,  they  erected  the  city 
and  tower  of  Bragantia,  from  whence,  after  some  time,  a  colony 
of  them  came  into  Erinn  in  the  year  of  the  world  3500,  under 
the  command  of  the  eight  sons  of  Galamli^  who  is  commonly 
called  Milesius.     The  story  goes  on  to  say  that  they  landed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sldinge,  or  Slancy  (in  the  present 
county  of  Wexford),  unobserved  by  the  Tuatha  De  Danann^ 
and  that  they  marched  at  once  from  that  place  to  Tara,  the 
seat  of  government.     The  chief  rule  of  the  island  at  this  period 
was  conjointly  shared  by  the  three  sons  of  Cermna  jMilbheoil, 
namely,  Etliur^  Cethur,  and  Fethur^  three  personages  mvtholo- 
gically  known  as   Mac   Cnill,  Mac   Ceacltt,  and  J/ac  Greine. 
The  Milesians  immediately  summoned  these  three  kings  to  sur- 
render to  them  the  government  of  the   country  in  peace,  or 
submit  it  to  the  right  of  battle. 

A  very  curious  instance  of  early  chivalric  tradition  follows, 
the  critical  explanation  of  which  I  shall  for  the  present  leave  to 
the  investigation  of  the  historical  inquirer,  merely  stating  here 
the  story  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  been  handed  down  to  us. 
The  answer  of  the  Titatha  De  Danann  appears  to  have  been  a 
complaint  that  they  had  been  taken  by  surprise;  and  they  pro- 
posed to  the  invaders  to  return  to  their  ships,  to  reembark,  and 
to  go  out  upon  the  sea  "  the  distance  of  nine  waves"  (as  the 
story  nins) ;  and  that  if  they  could,  after  that,  effect  a  landing 
by  force,  then  that  the  country  should  be  surrendered  to  them. 
To  this  proposition,  it  is  related,  that  the  Milesian  brothers 
assented ;  but  when  the  Ttiatlia  De  Danann  found  them  fairly 
laimched  on  the  sea,  they  raised  a  furious  magical  tempest, 
which  entirely  dispersed  the  fleet.  One  part  of  it  was  driven 
along  the  east  coast  of  Erinn,  to  the  north,  under  the  command 
of  Eremon,  the  youngest  of  the  iMilesian  brothers ;  wdiilst  the 
remainder,  under  command  of  Donn,  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of 
Milesius,  was  driven  to  the  south-west  of  the  island. 

However,  the  Milesians  were  not  without  their  druids  too. 
At  first  the  latter  thought  the  tempest  was  a  natural  one;  but 
alter  some  time,  suspecting  that  it  was  the  result  of  druidical 
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LECT.  XXI.  agency,  they  sent  a  man  to  the  top-mast  of  their  ship,  to  know 
if  the  wind  was  blowing  at  that  height  over  the  surface  of  the 
sea.  The  man  reported  that  it  was  not.  This  confirmed  their 
suspicions ;  whereupon  they  immediately  set  about  laying  the 
storm,  by  counter  arts  of  magic,  in  which  they  soon  succeeded, 
though  not  before  five  of  the  eight  brothers  were  lost.  Four, 
including  Donn,  the  eldest,  were  drowned  off  the  coast  of 
Kerry ;  and  one,  Colpa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Boyne,  wdiich 
from  him  was  called  Inhhear  Colpa;  and  it  was  here  that 
Eremon  landed. 

When  the  storm  abated,  the  surviving  brothers  of  the  southern 
party,  Eber  Fi7in  and  Ainergin  (the  poet,  chronicler,  and  judge 
of  the  expedition)  landed,  with  tlie  shattered  remains  of  their 
people,  on  the  coast  of  Kerry,  and,  after  taking  a  short  rest  they 
moved  up  the  country,  but  they  were  met  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  called  Sliahh  Mis,  by  a  strong  body  of  Tuatha  De 
Danann^  headed  by  Eire,  the  queen  of  one  of  the  joint  kings. 
Here  a  battle  ensued  between  them  in  which  the  Milesian 
brothers  were  victorious,  though  they  lost  three  hundred  of  their 
men,  as  well  as  their  mother  Scota,  and  Eas,  the  wife  of  one 
of  their  chiefs.  The  Tuatha  De  Danann  were  routed  with  the 
loss  of  a  thousand  warriors. 

The  valley  in  which  this  battle  is  recorded  to  have  been 
fought  is  still  well  known,  and  lies  at  the  foot  of  Sliahh  Mis,  in 
the  barony  of  Trichadh  an  Aicme,  in  Kerry ;  it  was  named  Glenn 
Eaisi  (the  Valley  of  Eas),  from  the  lady  Eas,  the  first  of  the 
Milesians  killed  in  it.  The  lady  Scota  was  buried  here  too,  at 
the  north  side  of  the  valley,  near  the  sea,  and  Eert  Scota  (or 
Scota's  grave),  is  still  pointed  out  in  Gleann  Scoithin,  in  the 
present  parish  of  Annagh,  in  the  same  barony. 

Eber  Einn  pushed  on  at  once  after  this  battle,  and  succeeded 
in  fighting  his  way  to  the  other  side  of  Erinn,  as  far  as  the  mouth 
of  the  Boyne,  where  he  found  his  brother  Eremon,  after  which 
they  sent  a  challenge  of  battle  to  the  three  joint  kings  at  Tara. 
This  challenge  was  accepted,  and  the  battle  of  Taillten  [now 
Telltown,  in  Meath]  ensued,  in  which  the  three  kings  were 
defeated  and  killed,  their  people  subdued  and  great  numbers  of 
them  slaughtered,  and  the  power  of  the  Tuatha  De  Datiann 
totally  overthrown. 

The  best  account  of  the  Battle  of  Taillten  that  I  am  acquainted 
with,  although  still  limited  in  details,  is  to  be  found  in  an  ancient 
but  much-wrecked  MS.  in  Trinity  College  Library  (class  H. 
4.22),  one  of  those  which,  for  this  period,  the  historian  must 
consult,  and  of  which  he  will  make  copious  use. 

The  Milesians  havin^jf  thus  become  masters  of  the  country, 
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the  brotlicrs  Eher  Finn  and  Eremon  divided  the  island  into  two  lect.  xxi. 
parts  between  them,  the  former  takiiiii"  all  the  southern  part  from  ^.,^^ 
the  Boyne  and  the  ohannon  t(j  C^ape  Uiear,  and.  the  latter  takmg  ent  tradi- 
all  the  part  lying  to  the  north  of  these  rivers.  cenihit^ tiie 

Each  of  them  then  took  a  moiety  of  the  chiefs  and  people,  c^jlony" 
who  proceeded  to  settle  themselves    throughout  the  country, 
and  who  soon  erected  all  those  numerous    raths,    forts,    and 
Cathairs,  which  to  this  day  bear  the   names   of  these   early 
invaders. 

The  brothers  Ebe7^  Finn  and  Eremon,  however,  did  not  long 
remain  content  in  peace ;  and  after  a  little  interval  they  met  to 
decide  their  quarrels  by  battle  at  Geisill  (near  TuUamore,  in 
the  district  now  called  the  King's  county).  The  scene  of  the 
battle  was  at  a  place  called  Tocliar  eter  dhd  mhac/h,  or  "  the 
causeway  between  two  plains" ;  and  on  the  brink  of  the  river 
JJri  danih,  the  river  which  runs  through  the  town  of  Tullamore. 
In  this  battle  EOer  fell  with  three  of  his  chief  leaders,  namely, 
Suirijlu'^,  Sohhairce,  and  Goisten.  The  name  of  the  battle-scene  is 
still  preserved  in  the  name  of  the  townland  of  Ballintogher,  in 
the  parish  and  barony  of  Geisill;  and  at  the  time  of  the  compo- 
sition of  the  ancient  topographical  tract  called  the  Dinnseanchus^ 
the  mounds  and  graves  of  the  slain  were  still  to  be  seen  on  the 
battle-field.  The  authenticity  of  the  record  of  a  battle  at  this 
place  at  a  period  of  very  remote  antiquity,  cannot  be  questioned; 
in  this  instance  at  least,  the  Jjinnseanclius  can  scarcely  be 
sneered  at  as  a  "  modern"  compilation.  Of  the  battle  o£  Geisill 
we  have  now  no  detailed  account ;  but  as  it  is  recorded  in  our 
most  ancient  books,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  battles  of  the 
two  Moyturas,  there  can  be  no  rational  doubt  that,  like  them,  it 
too  had  its  ancient  chronicler  in  detail. 

On  the  death  of  Eber  Finn,  the  ancient  authorities  tell  us 
that  Eremon  assumed  the  sole  government  of  our  island ;  that 
he  left  the  north,  and  went  to  reside  to  Leinster;  and  that  in 
tlie  year  of  tlie  world  35 If),  after  a  reign  of  fifteen  years,  he 
died  at  length  at  Rditli  Jjedthaigh,  in  Argat  Boss,  in  which  he 
was  buried.  Tliis  ancient  rath  is  still  in  existence,  with  the 
name  sHghtly  modified  to  Rath  Beagh.  It  is  situated  on  the 
right  bunk  of  the  river  ?i-E6ir,  or  Nore,  and  on  its  immediate 
bruik,  about  a  mile  below  the  present  village  of  Ballyragget,  in 
the  county  of  Kilkenny.  It  is  of  an  irregular,  oblong,  and  very 
unusual  form,  with  a  deep  fosse  on  one  side,  and  the  river  on 
the  otlier;  and  as  the  interior  surface  is  above  the  level  of  the 
adjacent  lield,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Hoor  is 
hollow,  and  that  probably  the  tomb  o£  Eremon  himself  still  re- 
mains in  it. 
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LECT.  XXI.  Of  the  various  events  ascribed  by  our  annals  and  otber 
ancient  autliorities  to  the  reign  of  Eremon^  no  recorded  details 

cridihneans,  havc  comc  down  to  US,  witli  the  exception  of  the  coming  of 
the  Cruithneans,  or  Picts,  into  Erinn,  tlieir  passing  hence  into 
Scotland,  and  their  final  settlement  in  that  country. 

The  events  of  which  I  have  just  given  you  a  sketch,  are  not 
recorded  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  but  they  are  to  be 
found  in  all  the  ancient  copies  of  the  "  Book  of  Invasions",  and 
in  the  DinnseancJius,  which  the  historian  will  accordingly 
consult  for  them. 

The  Cruithneans,  or  Picts,  it  is  stated,  fled  from  the  oppression 
of  their  king  in  Thrace,  and  passed  into  France,  where  they 
founded  the  city  of  Poictiers,  or  Pictiers,  which  is  believed  to 
derive  its  name  from  them.  Here  too,  however,  they  were 
threatened  with  an  act  of  tyranny,  which  induced  them  again 
to  fly ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  proceeded  first 
to  Britain,  and  from  thence  to  Erinn,  and  that  they  landed 
here  on  the  coast  of  Wexford.  Crimlitliann  Sciath-bel,  one  of 
King  Eremon's  leaders,  was  at  this  period  chief  of  this  part  of 
the  country,  and,  at  the  time  of  the  landing  of  the  Picts,  he 
was  engaged  in  extirpating  a  tribe  of  Britons,  who  were 
settled  in  the  forests  of  Fotliarta  (now  the  barony  of  Forth,  in 
Wexford),  a  tribe  distinguished  as  having  been  one  that  fought 
with  poisoned  weapons,  and  who  were  known  as  the  Tuatha 
Fiodha,  or  the  Forest  Tribes. 

On  the  landing  of  the  Picts,  they  were  well  received  by 
Crimlitliann^  the  chief,  who  engaged  their  assistance  to  banish 
the  Britons ;  and  the  battle  oi Ard  Leamlinaclita  [or  "New-milk 
Hill"]  was  fought  between  them,  in  which  the  Britons  w^ere 
defeated,  chiefly,  it  is  said,  by  the  agency  of  Drostan,  the  Pictish 
Druid,  who  devised  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  the  weapons. 
This  antidote  is  said  to  have  been  nothino-  more  than  a  bath  of 
new  milk,  over  which  the  Druid's  incantations  were  recited, 
in  which  the  wounded  men  were  plimged,  and  out  of  which 
they  at  once  came  healed  and  restored. 

The  record  of  the  battle  of  Aj^d  Leamlinaclita  is  found  in  the 
Dinnseanclius,  but  not  at  great  length ;  and  the  coming  of  the 
Picts  at  tliis  remote  time  into  Erinn  to  tlie  Scots  (or  Milesians), 
is  spoken  of  by  Venerable  Bede  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History 
(chap,  i.,  b.  I.)  The  whole  question  of  the  coming  of  the 
Picts  has  lately  been  ably  and  learnedly  discussed  by  the  late 
Mr.  Herbert  and  Dr.  Todd,  in  the  edition  of  the  Irish  version 
of  the  old  British  historian,  Nennius,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Todd,  for  the  Irish  Archaeological  Society. 
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From  the  time  of  Eremon  down  to  the  time  of  UgainS  M6r  lect.  xxi. 

(or  Ugany  the  Great),  thoiigli  our  annals  and  other  authorities  ^^^^-^^^^ 
record  numerous  events  of  historic  interest  and  importance,  we  tionoiNkeich 
have  no  lengthened  separate  details  of  them.    I  shall,  however,  Bian'uutoi'y. 
shortly  continue  my  sketch  from  that  period,  still  keeping  in 
view  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  as  the  foundation  for  our 
historical  researches. 

Ugaine  Afor,  or  the  Great,  commenced  his  reign  in  the  year  of  or  the  reign 
the  world  45G7, — or  before  Christ  G33,  according  to  the  chro-  j/J,.?''""* 
nology  of  the  Four  Masters.  In  the  catalogue  of  ancient 
historic  tracts  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  there  is  one 
set  down  which  described  an  expedition  of  Ugaine  M6r  to  the 
Continent,  and  as  far  as  Italy ;  but  of  this  important  piece  un- 
fortunately not  a  vestige  now  remains ;  nor  would  I  refer  to  it, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that,  although  there  is  no  Httle 
scarcity  of  those  more  remote  detailed  accounts  in  the  books 
which  still  remain  to  us,  still  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their 
liaving  been  abundant  within  the  Christian  era.  I  believe, 
indeed,  that  they  probably  formed  a  chief  part  of  the  lost 
Cuilmen  and  of  the  Book  of  Droiii  Sneaclda^  mentioned  in  a 
former  lectin-e,  as  well  as  of  numerous  other  books,  of  which 
we  have  never  heard,  and  many  of  which  were  perhaps  con- 
signed to  neglect  and  decay  by  their  owners  among  the  druids 
and  other  learned  men  who  became  converts  to  Christianity, 
in  tlicir  fervour  and  devotion  to  the  cultivation  and  propagation 
of  their  new  creed. 

The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  record  the  death  of  Ugaine 
Mor  at  the  year  of  the  world  4G0G,  in  the  following  words : 
"  At  the  end  of  this  year  Ugaine  M6r^  after  having  been  lull 
forty  years  Monarch  of  Erinn,  and  of  the  whole  of  the  west  of 
Europe  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  was  slain  at  Tealach 
an  Lliosgair  (that  is,  the  Ilill  of  the  Victory),  in  Magh  Mui- 
redha  in  Bregia.  This  Ugaine  it  was  who  obtained  from  the 
men  of  Erinn  in  general  the  security  of  all  creation,  visible  and 
invisible  [^that  is,  obtained  from  them  a  solemn  oath  on  all 
created  thmgs],  that  they  would  never  contend  for  the  sove- 
reignty of  Erinn  with  his  children  or  his  seed". 

Ugaine  Mor  was  succeeded  in  the  sovereignty  by  his  son, 
Laeghaire  IjOvc.  LaegJtaires  next  brother  was  Cohhthach  Gael, 
who  resided  in  the  provincial  palace  of  Dinn  High  (or  the  "  Hill 
of  the  Kings''),  an  ancient  royal  residence  founded  by  the  Fir- 
bolgs  on  the  brink  of  the  river  Barrow,  near  LeitJighlinn 
[Leighlin],  in  the  present  county  of  Carhnv).  This  Cohhthach, 
we  are  tokl,  became  so  full  of  envy  of  his  brother  Lacghaive,  that 

29  b 
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LECL.  XXI.  he  pined  away  in  secret  almost  to  deatli ;  nor  could  anything  be 
,,,,,      .      found  to  cure  liis  disease  but  tlie  deatli  of  tlie  kinpf.    Having 

Of  tliG  reicn  ,  .  .  .  .    ^  ® 

of  i'fjaitu  confided  this  secret  (or  rather,  having  disclosed  his  murderous 
design)  to  his  Druid,  the  latter  advised  him  to  take  to  his  bed, 
that  Laegliairt  would  surely  come  to  visit  him,  and  that  then  he 
could  not  fail  of  an  opportunity  to  take  his  life.  Cohhthach  did 
accordingly  take  to  his  bed,  and  his  brother  Laeghaire  soon 
came  to  visit  him,  and  entered  the  sick  chamber  alone.  When, 
however,  he  stooped  over  his  brother  to  embrace  him  in  his 
bed,  the  latter  plunged  a  dagger  into  his  heart.  Laeghaire  had, 
however,  a  son,  an  only  son,  Ailill  Aine,  and  he  again  had  a  son, 
then  a  child,  whose  name  was  Maen.  CohJithach,  therefore,  at 
once  proceeded  to  take  the  life  of  his  nephew, — he  had  that  of 
his  brother, — in  order  to  make  his  way  to  the  throne :  and  Ailill 
Aine  was  murdered  immediately  after  his  father.  Maen^  the 
child,  was  not,  how^ever,  put  to  death;  but  his  gi^anduncle  is 
recorded  to  have  caused  him  to  be  fed  on  such  disgusting  food 
as  that  he  became  stupid  and  even  speechless,  upon  which  he 
was  considered  (according  to  law)  incapable  of  succeeding  to 
the  royal  power. 

No  part  of  these  details  is  to  be  found  in  the  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters,  where  the  mere  fact  is  stated,  that  Laeghaire 
Lorc^  son  of  Ugaine,  after  having  been  two  years  in  the  sove- 
reignty of  Ennn,  was  killed  by  Cohhthach  Gael  Breagh  at 
Cayman  (now  Wexford).  And,  after  stating  the  accession  of 
Cohhthach,  the  next  entry  is  equally  meagre,  namely,  at  a.m. 
4658  (or  542  B.C.):  "  Cohhthach  Cael  Breagh^  son  of  UgainS, 
after  having  been  fifty  years  in  the  sovereignty  of  Erinn,  fell  by 
OF  the  reign  Lahhraidh  Loingseach,  that  is,  Maen,  son  of  Ailill  Aine,  with 
Loingseach.^'  thirty  kiiigs  about  him,  at  Binn  Rlgh,  on  the  brink  of  the 
Bearhha  [the  Barrow]". 

The  circumstances  which  I  have  just  mentioned  are  taken 
from  an  important  tract  on  the  Genealogies  of  the  ancient  tribes 
of  Leinster,  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  itself  The 
romantic  story  of  Maen  or  Jjahhraiclh  Loingseach,  [the  Exile,]  is 
one  of  those  Historic  Tales  which  I  selected  as  an  example  of 
them  to  lay  before  you  a  few  evenings  ago.  It  is  preserved  in 
the  Leahhar  Buidhe  Lecain,  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
one  of  the  most  authentic  and  valuable  of  our  Historic  MSS., 
as  you  are  already  aAvare.  By  consulting  these  two  pieces, — 
both  of  great  age  and  of  quite  unquestionable  authority, — you 
can  easily  understand,  then,  how  large  a  blank  may  be  filled  up, 
and  with  how  much  detail  respecting  the  events  of  Gaedhelic 
history  at  these  very  early  periods. 
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Let  US  now  pass  on  to  another  remarlcal^lc  era  in  our  history,  lect.  xxt. 
tliat  of  the  celebrated  Conaire  Mor  Mac  Kdersce6il^  one  of  tlie  ^. 

wisest  of  the  kings  of  Erinn,  who  llourished  about  a  century  of  conairi 
before  Christ.  I  purposely  confine  my  examples  to  showing 
you  the  important  use  which  may  be  made  of  the  pieces  I  have 
almost  at  hazard  selected  as  specimens  of  the  Historic  Tales, 
because  the  desciiption  I  already  gave  you  of  those  pieces  enables 
me  to  be  more  concise,  since  I  need  not  enlarge  on  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  details  with  which  they  supply  us  in  such 
abundance. 

The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  simply  enter  the  accession 
of  Conaire  at  a.m.  5091  (b.c.  109);  and  the  next  entry  is  a.3I. 
51  GO  (b.c.  40),  relating  his  death  only,  in  these  words: — 
"  Conaire^  the  son  of  Edersccl,  after  having  been  seventy  years 
in  the  sovereignty  of  Erinn,  was  slain  at  Bruighean  Da  Dhearga 
by  insurgents".  For  the  circumstances  of  this  occurrence  the 
histonan  will  considt  the  Historic  Tale  I  have  described  to  vou 
as  the  "  Destruction  of  the  Court  of  Da  Derga",  a  piece  in  which 
he  will  find  abundant  illustrations  of  the  history,  both  social  and 
political,  of  that  age,  as  well  as  all  the  details  of  the  event  itself. 

The  OTcat  \\A\\(x  of  Ulster,  Conor  Mac  Nessa,  does  not  make  of  Conor 
his  appearance  at  all  in  the  compilation  of  the  Four  INIasters.  ^  *^'*' 
His  life  and  exploits  we  must  seek  in  local  chronicles,  and  the 
histonan  will  find  the  most  copious  illustration  of  his  time,  as 
well  as  facts  connected  with  his  cxtraordinarv  career,  in  a  ixreat 
many  tracts  besides  those  of  the  Siege  of  Howth,  and  the  Death 
of  Conor,  which  I  have  opened  to  you.  [See  Appendix,  No. 
CLVI.]  Conors  time  was  less  than  a  century  after  Conaire 
Mor. 


The  groat  event  which  I  have  called  the  Revolution  of  the  ofthcRcvo 
Aitheach  Tiiatha  (known  under  the  inaccurate  designation  of  ^'//^"JJ,JjJ  *''*' 
the  Attacottl  or  Attacots),  is  recorded  by  the  Four  Masters  f^^'f*'^,  "j 
almost  as  baldly  as  the  others  of  which  we  have  spoken.     The 
tract  which  I  so  shortly  described  to  you  is,  nevertheless,  a 
regular  history  of  this  period,  copious,  accurate,  and  detailed. 

At  the  year  of  our  Lord  123,  the  Annals,  in  the  driest  manner,  ofthe  reign 
record  the  accession  ofthe  celebrated  Conn  of  the  Hundred ''^  ^*""'* 
r>attles;  and  the  annalist  proceeds  to  record,  in  connection  with 
this  great  king,  but  one  fact,  and  that  only  in  reference  to  the  name 
ot  th(»  great  roads  discovered,  or  finished  in  his  time  (viz. :  Slighe 
Asail,  Sllffhe  Midlduachra,  SUghc  Cnalann,  Slighc  Dala,  and 
Sliijlic  Mov)y  namely,  that  the  SUglie  Mor  was  the  ''L^i6cirBiada\ 
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LECT.  XXI.  and  tlie  division  line  of  Erinn  into  two  parts,  between  Conn  and 
oftherci^'n  ^^'^9^^^^  Mov.  But  tlic  liistoiian  will  find  in  the  remarkable 
of  Conn.  °  tale  called  tbe  Cath  Miiighc  Leana  (Battle  of  Magli  Lena),  all 
the  particulars  of  the  contest  between  the  great  king  and  the 
celebrated  founder  of  the  chief  Munster  families ;  while  in  the 
Tochmarc  Momera  (the  Courtship  of  Momera),  or  story  of  the 
voyage  of  Eoglian  to  Spain,  and  his  courtship  and  marriage 
there,  he  will  be  supplied  with  numerous  details,  both  historical 
and  social,  in  illustration  of  this  period. 

Of  the  reign  The  Four  Masters  are  equally  concise  in  respect  o£  Niall 
of  Mall.  ^^Vaoz  Ghiallach,  or  Niall  "  of  the  Nine  Hostages",  at  a.d.  379 
and  405.  His  accession  is  barely  noted,  and  his  death  almost 
in  the  next  line :  "  Slain  by  JEochaidh,  son  of  Enna  Ceinnseal- 
acJij  at  Ifuir  n-lclit  [the  '  Ictian  Sea',  that  is,  the  sea  between 
France  and  England"].  Of  this  event,  and  of  much  else  con- 
cerning Niall,  we  are  minutely  informed  by  the  tract  called  the 
"  Expedition  oiNiallio  the  Ictian  Sea,  and  the  Death  ofNiair. 

Of  King  The  death  o£  DatJii  is  described  (at  a.d.  428),  without  even 

Datht.  mentioning  his  accession  (he,  in  fact,  succeeded  Niall) :  "  killed 
by  a  flash  of  lightning  at  Sliabh  Eal'pa!\  But  of  Datlii  the 
historian  w^ill  find  many  things  recorded  in  the  tales  in  great 
detail ;  and  the  history  of  his  last  expedition  is  given  at  very 
full  length  in  the  tract  I  lately  described  to  you  under  the  name 
of  "  The  Expedition  of  king  Datlii  to  the  Alps". 

OftJienseto  I  could  go  on  for  hours,  instead  of  the  few  minutes  to  which 
themstoric  I  must  confinc  myself,  to  give  you  hundreds  of  examples  of  the 
Tales.  same  kind,  respecting  the  mode  of  using  the  materials  wliich  it 

lias  been  the  object  of  these  lectures  to  introduce  to  your  notice. 
But  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  do  so,  for  the  few  examples 
I  have  selected  will  be  sufficient  to  convey  what  I  mean.  I 
shall  for  the  present  only  ask  you  to  place  confidence  in  my 
assertion,  wdien  I  assure  you  that  there  are  few  important  pas- 
sages of  our  early  history  which  may  not  be  thus  illustrated, 
and  vcrj/"  few  distinguished  kings  and  chiefs  recorded  in  our 
annals,  concerning  whom  considerable  details  may  not  be  found, 
by  reference  to  some  one  or  more  of  the  existing  historic  tales, 
most  of  which  are  precisely  of  the  same  nature  as  those  of  which 
I  have  spoken  at  length,  by  way  of  specimens  of  this  class  of  our 
materials.  From  the  Historic  Tales,  the  facts,  personal  and 
historical,  necessary  to  complete  our  early  history,  may  thus  be 
gleaned,  for  insertion  at  the  proper  place  in  the  general  narra- 
tive.    With  respect  to  the  Christian  period,  many  important 
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fucts  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  lives  of  the  early  saints,  every  lect.  xxi. 
part  of  which  demands  the  most  attentive  study;  and  the  value  ^,,, 

1  ^  J  '      ^  Ox  the  use  to 

of  these  authorities  is  greatly  increased  by  the  circumstance,  be  made  of 
that  they  are  compositions  generally  almost  cotemporary  with  Taits.'"'^"*' 
the  facts  recorded  in  them. 

But  the  recital  of  the  facts  of  history,  however  detailed, 
cannot  satisfy  those  who  seek  in  a  history  properly  so  called  a 
lively  as  wx41  as  truthful  report  of  the  life  and  character,  the 
thoughts  and  manners,  of  their  ancestors,  as  well  as  a  record  of 
their  government,  and  of  the  heroic  achievements  of  the  kings 
and  chieftains  among  them.  History  is  only  really  valuable 
to  a  people  for  the  lessons  it  gives  them  of  what  their  race  has 
succeeded  or  has  failed  to  do, — for  the  lesson  it  gives  them  in 
the  capacities  as  well  as  the  faults  of  the  men  w^hose  blood  is  in 
their  own  veins  to-day,  and  whose  peculiar  virtues  and  vices 
their  descendants  have  probably  inherited,  and  T\nll  perpetuate 
to  the  end  of  time.  History  is  really  valuable  when  it  revives 
and  strengthens  the  bond  which  connects  us  with  our  fore- 
fathers,— the  bond  of  sympathy,  of  respect  towards  themselves, — 
of  pride  in  and  emulation  of  their  brave  deeds  and  their  love  of 
country.  We  want  to  know  not  merely  of  the  existence  of  the 
kings  of  ancient  Erinn,  but  we  want  also  to  become  acquainted 
with  themselves,  to  be  able  to  realize  in  our  minds  how  they 
and  their  people  lived.  To  do  this,  the  historian  must  intro- 
duce us  to  their  laAvs,  to  their  social  customs,  to  their  mode  of 
education,  and,  above  all,  to  so  much  of  their  private  life  as 
shall  exhibit  to  us  the  relation  in  which  the  stronger  and  the 
weaker  sex  stood  to  one  another ;  in  short,  to  the  nature  of  the 
tivilization  of  ancient  Erinn  in  detail. 

Of  this  part  of  the  historian  s  task  I  have  no  need  to  say 
more,  than  to  allude  to  its  importance.  Long  before  any  con- 
siderable amount  of  research  can  be  applied  to  the  other  portions 
of  our  historical  materials,  we  may  expect  the  completion  of  the 
labours  of  that  commission  to  which  I  have  already  alluded.  We 
may  expect  then  to  have  before  us,  with  full  translations,  con- 
cordance, and  notes  upon  every  part  of  it,  the  great  body  of  the 
laws  of  ancient  Erinn.  We  shall  have,  in  that  vast  collection, 
the  most  detailed  information  upon  almost  every  part  of  ancient 
Gaedhellc  life;  and  we  shall  find  in  it,  besides,  an  immense 
number  of  what  I  may  call  anecdotes  recorded  (generally  by 
way  of  example),  which  will  largely  add  to  the  amount  of  his- 
toric lacts  elsoAvhere  to  be  found.  By  the  hght  of  this  great 
^york  we  shall  also  be  far  better  able  to  understand  the  descrip- 
tions and  allusions  which,  as  I  have  alreadv  observed,  make  the 
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LECT.  XXI.  historic  tales  so  valuable  to  tlie  historian,  with  respect  to  this 
„,,,        ^   department  also  of  his  labours. 

Or  tlio  nsc  to        4_  .         .  ,  ^ 

be  inado  of  JB  01  the  samc  purpose  an  accurate  examination  must  be  made 
Tales,— the  of  tlic  various  moiiumcnts,  remains  of  buildings,  of  graves,  etc., 
reni'ainJJ— '^^  aiid  of  tlic  various  ornaments,  arms,  and  other  w^orks  of  art  and 
and  the  Vc-  maiiufucturc,  which  have  come  down  to  us,  with  a  view  to  dis- 

clcsiasticiil 

Mss.  cover,  if  possible,  the  era  of  each  class,  and  the  progress  of  the 

development  which  took  place  in  them  in  successive  ages. 

Lastly,  as  to  the  Christian  period,  the  various  ecclesiastical 
tracts  I  have  already  described  to  you  at  so  much  length,  will 
supply,  as  you  may  readily  understand,  a  vast  quantity  of 
valuable  details  of  life  and  manners. 

Of  other  mis-      I  am  surc  I  need  hardly  repeat  that  no  part  of  these,  the  ne- 

cellaiieous  t      •  i    i  /"•    i        tt  •  n  t^   '  i 

materials  ccssary  preliminary  labours  oi  the  Mistorian  oi  li<rinn,  has  ever 
oTEdnn.^'^'^  yct  bceii  coiiiplctcd,  nay,  even  attempted.  Still  less  has  the 
attention  of  writers  been  directed  to  the  equally  indispensable 
investigation  of  the  many  sources  of  information  likely  to  throw 
light  on  ancient  Gaedhelic  history  and  antiquities  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  books  and  MSS.  of  other  countries  and  in  other 
languages  than  ours.  I  allude  here  not  only  to  the  various 
Anglo-Norman  and  British  accounts  of  Ireland,  from  a  period 
even  before  the  twelfth  century,  but  also  to  the  Latin  corres- 
pondence of  many  of  the  Lisli  saints  at  home  and  abroad,  and, 
besides  these,  to  the  allusions  to  this  island  and  her  people, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  classical  writers,  and  which  ought 
to  be  completely  collected  and  considered  for  us  as  Amadee 
Thierry  dealt  with  them  with  respect  to  some  of  the  most  inte- 
resting  passages  in  the  ancient  history  of  France.  I  allude 
also  to  the  valuable  illustrations  which  must  needs  grow  out  of 
a  projDer  investigation  into  the  antiquities  and  history  of  all  the 
other  Celtic  nations,  in  which  so  much  has  been  done  of  late 
years  in  France  and  Germany. 

These  labours  completed,  how  easy  would  it  not  be  to  write 
at  last  a  History  of  Erinn  !  how  easy,  even  now,  to  make  a  com- 
mencement of  so  grand  a  task,  if  the  historical  student  were 
only  first  acquainted  with  the  Gaedhelic  Language,  so  as  to  be 
enabled  to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  the  MS.  materials  lying 
unopened,  but  in  such  excellent  preservation,  in  this  very  city ! 
It  is  very  true  that  the  critical  examination  of  these  vast  mate- 
rials must  demand  much  time,  much  labour,  much  knowledge, 
before  it  can  be  satisfactorily  completed :  but  at  least  the  mate- 
rials themselves  are  not  wanting,  as  I  hope  I  have  by  this  time 
demonstrated  to  you ;  rather  they  are,  perhaps,  more  abundant 
than  the  ancient  and  cotemporary  records  of  any  other  European 
country  could  supply. 
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If  I  have  succeeded  in  showing  tliis  much,  I  have  done  all  lect.  xxt. 
I  had  proposed  to  myself.     I  believe  there  was  little  idea,  not  ^,  , 
only  on  the  part  oi  tJie  general  public,  but  even  among  educated  sity  fur  tiie 
literary  men,  that  such  a  mass  of  valuable  matter  as  that  of  which  GaedhHic'* 
I  have  endeavoured  in  these  Lectures  to  describe  the  nature  t^nd  language, 
extent,  existed  at  all  in  the  long-neglected  Gaedhelic  tongue. 
If  these  Lectures  shall  have  served  but  to  make  known  to  the 
future  student  and  historian  whither  he  must  go  for  really  full 
and  trustwortliy  information,  and  to  wdiat  to  apply  himself,  my 
object  will  have  been  completely  accomplished. 

Of  the  various  divisions  in  which  I  have  treated  the  general 
sidjjects  of  these  Introductory  Lectures,  every  one  shoidd 
properly  foi'm  the  subject  of  a  separate  course,  in  order  to  treat 
it  with  anything  like  justice ;  and  if  it  please  God  to  permit 
me  sufficient  opportunity,  I  hope  on  future  occasions  to  develop 
them,  one  by  one,  in  more  satisfactory  detail.  In  the  mean- 
time, let  me  again  assure  those  who  would  be  students  of  Iri<h 
history,  that  their  first  necessity  is  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  language;  for  whatever  may  be  done  towards  the 
translation  and  publication  of  the  ancient  IMS.  materials  of  Irish 
history,  vast  as  is  their  extent,  it  must  be  perfectly  clear  that, 
without  the  assistance  of  a  National  Government  (assistance 
certainly  not  to  be  hoped  for  in  the  present  generation  at  least), 
tlie  wliolc  can  never  be  given  to  the  world.  One  thing  only  is 
wanted.  We  have,  with  some  exceptions,  a  really  good  grammar 
of  the  Irish,  in  that  of  Dr.  O'Donovan.  We  are  not  yet  furnished  of  the  want 
with  an  accurate  and  copious  Dictionary.  This  want,  how^ever,  aJy*  i>'«tion- 
there  are  now  some  hopes  of  seeing  supplied  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years ;  and  immediate  exertions  would  have  been  made  upon  the 
subject  before  now,  were  it  not  that  the  labours  of  the  Brehon 
Law  Commission  must  throw  very  great  light  on  the  mean- 
ings of  the  words  and  the  structure  of  the  language ;  and  while 
those  labours  are  in  progress,  the  preparation  of  an  important 
part  of  a  complete  dictionary  may  be  considered  as  constantly 
m  progi'css  too.  A  few  years  ago  an  influential  Committee  was 
appointed  by  the  two  Councils  of  the  late  Celtic  and  the 
ArcliKological  Society,  to  undertake  the  preparation  of  a 
dictionary,  and  my  lamented  friend,  the  late  William  Elliott 
Hudson,  subscribed  £200^^-^  to   that  Committee,  towai'ds  the 

C^'^)  Mr.  Hudson,  in  fact,  subscribed  for  £500  ;  and,  having  intended  to  pay 
over  the  anunint  in  cash  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Dictionary  Fund  (Lord  Talbot 
de  Malaliidr,  the  Kev.  J.  II.  Totld,  and  Major-General  Larcom),  he  made  no 
provision  for  it  in  his  ^vill.  IK>  iHd  transfer  to  the  Kev.  Dr.  Todd  a  sum  of 
i."200  stock,  hut  liis  sudden  death,  which,  unfortunately,  took  place  a  few  days 
afterwards,  prevented  the  completion  of  his  design,  and  his  representatives 
liave  not  thought  it  incumbent  on  them  to  fulfil  his  patriotic  intentions  out  of 
tlie  ample  property  which  came  to  them  by  his  decease. 
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LECT.  XXI.  accomplishment  of  tins  great  national  object.  When  the  Brehon 
Of  the  want  ^^^  Commission  sliall  liave  completed  its  duties,  that  Com- 
of  a  Diction-  mittcc  will  losc  no  time  in  pressing  on  the  work.  The  materials 
^^'  for  a  dictionary  already  collected  are  enormous;  they  will  by 

that  time  I  hope  be  almost  complete ;  and  money  alone  will 
be  wanted  to  enable  us  to  bring  tliem  into  shape,  and  to  publish 
them  to  the  world.  But  though  the  sum  required  must  be 
very  considerable,  I  have  yet  but  little  doubt  that  Irishmen  of 
wealth,  and  Irish  Institutions  especially  interested  in  so  great  a 
literary  undertaking,  will  feel  it  an  honour  to  come  forward,  in 
imitation  of  Mr.  Hudson's  noble  example,  to  assist  in  this 
patriotic  enterprise. ^^^^ 
Conclusion  ^  havc  detained  you  to-night,  I  fear,  too  long ;  but  I  have 
now  done.  I  will  not  attempt  to  express  to  you  the  delight  I 
felt  when  first  I  learned  the  determination  of  the  founders  of 
this  University  to  erect  a  chair  for  the  cultivation  of  the  history, 
the  archaeology,  and  the  language  of  Ireland ;  and  believe  me 
my  satisfaction  was  far  from  being  merely  personal.  I  expected 
no  less  from  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland  than  that  it 
should  become  the  national  institution  for  the  education  of  our 
country ;  and  I  felt  that  it  peculiarly  became  a  national  Univer- 
sity to  take  the  lead  in  this  department  of  learning  above  all 
others.  Let  me  add,  that  the  hope  that  it  will  do  so,  and  yet 
more  effectively  every  year,  forms  the  chief  interest  which  an 
humble  professor  feels  in  the  honourable  position  which  he  has 
been  selected  here  to  fill. 

(53^  Even  since  the  above  Leqture  was  put  to  press,"  an  important  addition 
has  been  made  to  the  fund  commenced  by  Mr.  Hudson's  donation.  Mr.  John 
Martin,  formerly  of  Loughorne,  Newry,  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Com- 
mittee a  sum  of  £200,  which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  the  Irish  inhabi- 
tants of  Melbourne  on  his  leaving  Australia,  after  his  release  on  the  occasion 
of  the  amnesty  accorded  to  some  of  the  political  exiles  of  1848.  Mr.  Martin 
selected  the  enterprise  undertaken  by  the  Committee  as  one  essentially  patri- 
otic, while  unconnected  with  mere  politics.  He  has,  however,  annexed  to  his 
donation  the  condition  that  within  a  Umited  period  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Committee  should  be  raised  by  other  donations  to  the  amount  of  £1000  in 
all ;  and  his  invitation  has  already,  I  beheve.  produced  a  further  donation  of 
£100  from  an  Irish  Literary  Society  (the  Saint  Patrick's)  in  Melbourne. 
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APPENDIX,  No.  1.     [Lcct.  I.,  Page  2;  (note  (^>)]. 

Of  tlte  pill  and  piti-oecc. 
Tlie   Avord  -pti    is  ordinarily  translated,   and  properly,   "  poet". 
But  that  it  was  considered  by  the  learned  in  former  times  to  signify 
strictly  much  more  than  this,  -will  be  seen  from  the  following  deri- 
vations of  the  word,  taken  from  old  MSS.  of  authority  : 

1.  In  Cormac's  Glossary  : — 

fill  .1.  y\  A  riAei]A,  ocu]'  Vi  a  inotA*o  m  ph.  pli  "oin  .i. 
yiAt^nn,  y^y  yeite. 

[Vili,  2!-e,  i)()ison  (p)  is  his  satire,  and  beauty  (ti)  is  his  praise. 
^'1  b,  then.  I.e.,  a  pAl-inn,  i.e.,  a  ^^uiireile,  a  professor  of  generosity  or 
hospitality  (from  the  richness  of  the  gifts  of  knowledge  which  he 
bestows).] 

2.  In  the  vellum  ISIS.,  H.  2.  16.  (T.C.D.)  :— 

"Pill,  5l^^^'  ^  F^^  AmAco]\,  .1.  i'ei]\ci-o  yo^bomo.  11o  pbe 
.1.  Vi,  yi  [.1.  p]  ):op<\  Aei]\.  ocii-|"  bi  ]:o]\Ae  mobuAX). 

[pli,  Grc^ek,  ajUo  (philo),  '- amator  ;  i.e.,  a  lover  of  leaniing.  Or 
Vile,  i.e.,  p  ii,  that  is  -pi  (poison)  on  his  satire,  and  b  (beauty)  on 
his  praise.] 

3.  In  the  vellum  MS.,  H.  3.  18.  16.  (T.C.D.)  :— 

pill  .1.  |.maI]\\i  .1.  yAi  iK\V) ;  a]\  aiii  i^'  ycAb  bAi]'in  yilit)  i]' 
]XM]%  no  |.x)i]\cerAb  ipn  n5nArbbe]\lA;  coua  "oe  aua  ycAlmAC, 
ocu]'  yeAl]'iib,  ocu]'  v^^b  ocii]'  plix)ecr.  Ho  pli  .i.  yi  ociiy 
li  .1.  yi  A  oiiinA  [a  Aei]\6]  p\ip  ocii]'  U  a  "oaiia. 

[V'lli,  ie.,  a  p.\l-]'Ai  (cr  -poovl-iwi)'  {j-e-,  a  professor  of  poetry]  ; 
foi-  what  is  ye^\i  with  the  poet  is  yci]',  or  yoi]\cecAl  [knowledge,  or 
instruction],  in  the  conunon  language;  so  that  it  is  from  that  conies 
yov\biK\c  [a  son  of  knoAvledge  or  instruction,  a  pui)il]  ;  and  |:eAlinib 
[a  philosopher],  and  pb;  mid  pb-oecc  [the  knowledge  or  profession 
of  the  pb].  Oy  pb,  i.e.,  p  and  b,  i-e.,  the  poison  of  his  satii'e  upon 
him,  and  the  beauty  of  his  art  [in  laudation]. 

4.  In  the  vellum  ]\IS.,  II.  3.  18.  81.  (T.C.D.)  :— 

V'to,  5l^^'^?  ^"^  V^^o  •"'•  ^^^i^ioi^o  ycieiiciAC.  116  pi  lii  .1.  p  yo]\ 
A  Aoi]\,  ocup  U  po]\  A  inobAT).  116  yK\b  bi  .1.  bi  l1A]\\b  HA 
pecc  n^juvx)  pbi  .1.  obbAih,  AUjVAt),  cbi,  caik\,  "00]%  iuac  bmp- 
mm,  pocliUvcb. 

[Vili,  Creek  ;  a  ^Jlh',  i.e.,  amore  scienticu.  Or  pi-lii,  i.e.,  p  [poison] 
on  his  satire,  and  b  [l)eauty]  on  his  praise.    Or  pcvl-b,  noble  beauty 
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Arp.  I.      [or  gloss],   i.e.^  the  noble  gloss   [sheen,   or  beauty]   of  the  seven 
orders  of  the  poets,  Ollamh,  Anradh,  CH,  Cana,  Dos,  Mac-Fuirmidh, 

Oi  the  Fili      tti      ri      i  777?  ) 

and  File-         ^  OChlach. 

decht.  5.     Ill  the  vellum  MS.,  H.  4.  22.  67.  b.  (T.C.D.)  :— 

pLe  .1.  pAlfui  \.Ay  1  inbiAc  -petniAic  .1.  -pui-o,  a]\a  -peAt  tAip 
inpte  ij^eif  no  iroi^AcexjAb  ^pn  ^riAcbeptA,  coriA  ve  aca 
•petniAc,  ocii]'  ]:ett]^Am  ;  pti  ocu]"  phx)ecz  .i.  ]\o  fAbtriA'pcA'p 
1  py  yech  ha  uiti. 

[pli,  i.e.,  a  pAl-pAi  [a  professor  of  knowledge  or  instruction], 
with  whom  there  are  students ;  i.e.,  a  -pui-o  [professor]  ;  for  what  is 
feAl  with  the  pii  is  ^e^x^  [knowledge]  or  ^oi|\ceuA'L  [instruction]  in 
the  ordinary  language ;  so  that  it  is  from  that  comes  -peimAc  and 
■pell^-Atri ;  pti  and  pb-oecc,  i.e.,  he  reigns  [rules  or  governs]  in  know- 
ledge beyond  any  one  else.] 

6.  In  the  vellum  MS.,  H.  2.  15.  85.  (T.C.D.)  :— 
Ce'pc,  C1A  cpiiuli  ox)obe]AAp  ^pA'OA  yo]\  pbex) ; 

Tim.  "CAi-pbenAT)  a  'opecuA  'oo  .1.  'oo  oblAniAin,  ocup  bi*6  riA 
pecc  5pAX)o  pibe-o  occai,  ocu-p  ^Aibci  in  pig  inA  lAn  ^pA-o 
cuccA,  ocup  inoT)  pocbA'o  A]\  in  uoibAtTi  Ap  A  'opecuAib  octjp  Ap 
A  AnncAi,  ocup  App  I'onA  .i.  itDnA  po'obumA,  ocup  i-onA  beoib, 
ocu-p  I'onA  iAime,  ocup  tAnAinnuip,  ocup  I'onA  innpAcuip  Ap 
gAiu,  ocu-p  bpAic,  ocup  m'obgi'o,  ocnp  toua  ctiipp  nA  ]\o^h  acu 
Aen  bpeio^  tAip,  Ap  A'obAtAip  upe  coibbigi  ciAbAi-p. 

[Question :  In  what  form  are  degrees  conferred  upon  a  poet  ? 
Answer :  He  exhibits  his  compositions  to  him,  that  is,  to  an  Ollamh 
[a  Master  of  the  arts  of  poetry,  etc.]  ;  and  he  has  the  qualifications  of 
each  of  the  seven  orders  [of  poets]  ;  and  the  king  confirms  him  in 
his  full  degree,  and  in  what  the  Ollamh  reports  of  him  as  to  his 
compositions,  and  as  to  his  innocence  and  purity ;  that  is  to  say, 
purity  of  learning,  and  purity  of  mouth  [from  abuse  or  satire],  and 
purity  of  hand  [from  bloodshedding],  and  purity  of  union  [marriage], 
and  purity  of  honesty  [from  theft  and  robbery  and  unlawfulness], 
and  purity  of  body — that  he  have  but  one  Avife,  for  he  dies  [in 
dignity]  through  impure  cohabitation.] 

7.  In  the  "Book  of  Lecairi"  (R.I.A.),  fol.  155,  a.  (from  an 
ancient  Grammatical  tract)  : — 

fib  .1.  pcAbpAi  .1.  [pcAb]  pogbAini,  ocup  -pAi  po^tutUA  bcpium, 
lAppAUi  bi'o  poJiAinci^i  A1C1  ic  poJbAim  .1.  peAbpAi,  no  piAb- 
•pAi.  Ho  pi  Ani  AepAp,  ocup  ti,  Ani  mobup.  11  o  pibi  6ni  i-p 
ptiopopu|"  .1.  peAbtpAin,  Ap  'obi^i'o  in  pibi  ^opob  peAtt-pAm. 

[pill,  i-e.,  peAlfAi,  i.e.  [jreAl],  is  learning,  and  he  is  a  doctor  of 
learning,  because  of  the  fact  that  he  has  learners  with  him  at  learn- 
ing, i.e.,  he  is  a  learned  master,  or  a  generous  master.  Or  p  is  what 
he  satirizes,  and  ii  is  what  he  praises.  Or  -pPi  is  from  the  word 
Jlliosopus,  i.e.,  a  philosopher,  because  it  is  required  of  the  poet  that 
he  be  a  philosopher.] 

And  O'Flaherty,  in  his  Ogygia,  adopts  the  term  "  philosopher"  as 
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tlio  host  translation  for  ph.      "  All  those",  he  says,  "  -who  wore  in-     app.  i. 
structed  in  every  liberal  art,  and  those  who  by  their  wisdom  con-  " 

suited  the  real  advantage  of  their  country,  were  called  Fileadha  a^j  p^^^ 
[pIca'Aa],  «.«-5  poets ;  wherefore  Fileadh  [ploA-o,  or  more  cr)rrectly  ^^'^'^^' 
riti]  may  be  considered  the  same  as  'philosopher'.  Maximus 
Tyrius  [he  flourished  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Commodus]  from 
the  school  of  Plato,  shows  that  philosophers  were  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  poets  ;  he  says:  'They  who  were  in  fact  philoso- 
phers^  hut  by  appellation  poets,  have  brought  an  odious  character  on 
that  profession,  which  used  to  flatter  and  entertain  the  people  ex- 
ceedingly'"/'^ [O'F.,  Ogijrf.  (Holy's  Translation,  vol.  2,  p.  72),  pt. 
iii.  ch.  XXX.  "  Of  the  Irish  Letters".] 


APPENDIX  No.  II.     [Lect.  I.,  Page  4.] 

Of  Writing  in  Erinn  before  Saint  Patrick's  time. 

It  is  perhaps  impossible,  now,  to  arrive  at  any  certain  conclusion 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  writing  in  Avhich  the  records  were  kept,  and 
history,  poetry,  and  literature  preserved  among  the  Gaedhils  of 
Erinn,  in  the  ages  which  preceded  the  coming  of  Samt  Patrick.  Iji 
the  alisence  of  any  known  remains  of  the  writing  of  the  pre-Christian 
period,  it  may,  indeed,  be  reasonably  asked  what  reason  there  is  to 
think  or  believe  that  the  Gaedhils  were  at  all  acquainted  Avith  any 
form  of  written  characters?  Do  we  find  any  names  still  preserved 
in  the  Gaedhelic  language  and  ancient  writings  for  a  book,  parchment, 
writing,  pen,  ink,  page,  line,  stave,  etc.,  in  use  in  or  having  refer- 
ence to  these  early  ages? 

These  are  important  questions,  and  I  must  confess  that  I  have 
not  paid  so  much  attention  to  their  consideration  as  to  enable  me  to 
give  any  thing  like  a  full  or  satisfactory  answer  to  them.  At  the 
same  time  I  nuist  observe  that  I  believe  the  subject  to  be  one  which 
it  is  now  too  late  to  attempt  to  clear  up;  so  scanty  are  the  remnants, 
and  so  Avidely  dispersed,  of  our  very  ancient  books,  or  rather  of  those 
copies  of  but  a  f<?w  which  have  come  down  to  us.  Enough,  how- 
ever, in  my  mind,  remains  to  show  (at  least  I  myself  feel  perfectly 
satisfied)  that  the  pre-Christian  Gaedhils  possessed  and  practised  a 
system  of  writing  and  keeping  reccn-ds  (juite  difl'orent  from  and  inde- 
pendent of  both  the  Greek  and  the  Koman  form  and  characters, 
which  gained  currency  in  the   coimtry  after  the  introduction  of 

(1)  The  Latin  text  of  O'Flaherty  is  as  follows:— 

"  rili'adlm./.  rootiViiinitl  uosnliiii noniiuabantur  cIootrinoD oninislibcralis exporti.ctqui  reip. 
savh'ntia  sua  con.suU'baiit  iiink' Fileadh  (luasi  idem,  ac  pliilosoplius.  rhilos<)i)li()s  pootarum 
nomine  comprohensos  iiulicat  o  Platonls  .scliola  Maximus  Tyrius,  (— Cominodo  Imiwrat. 
tloiult — )  ;  11,  inqiiit.  re  ipsa  jihilosophl  nomine  autem  poeta>  rem  invidiosam  ad  eam  artem 
revoearunf,  qua'iiopulum  adnuxlum  demukeat".  ["()i;yc;ia:  stu  lit  rum  IIil»rnicnrum  Chro- 
uoloijia  (etc.);  AuUiore  Kudkkico  OFi.ahkuty,  Armujtro;  Londiui,  ad  insiizne  Navis,  iu 
CuMueterio  D.  Pauli,  a.d.  1GS5".  (p.  'il-'»).] 
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Of  Writing 
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Patrick. 


Of  the  use 
of  the 
Oghicim, 


on  stone  and 
on  -wood. 


In  the  Tiiin 
to  Chuailgn^. 


In  the  Tale 
of  BniU 
Mac  Buain. 


Christianity  in  the  first  part  of  the  fifth  century,  if  indeed  they  were 
not  known  here  even  a  considerable  time  before  that  era. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  liere,  however,  to  oiFcr  any  opinion  as  to  the 
characters  in  wliich  the  Saltair  of  Tara,  and  the  Cin  Droma  Snechta 
were  originally  Avritten;  though  I  dare  say  it  may  have  been  but 
the  modihed  Koman  character  of  the  time.  But  I  may  place  before 
the  reader  a  few  references  to  another  mode  of  writing,  to  characters 
which  are  repeatedly  spoken  of  in  all  our  old  historical  books,  and 
of  which  numerous  specimens  (though  in  a  limited  form)  have  re- 
mained to  astonish  and  puzzle  the  learned,  even  to  this  day.  I  mean 
the  OgJiuini  characters,  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  some  of  our  oldest 
books,  as  well  as  on  many  stone  monuments,  the  remote  antiquity 
of  Avhicli  cannot,  I  think,  be  denied.  It  is  not,  hoAvever,  to  what 
is  written  in  these  books,  or  inscribed  on  these  stones,  in  the  Ogliuim 
character,  that  I  intend  to  call  attention  at  present,  nor  even  to  all 
the  numerous  references  to  the  writing  of  Oghuhii  to  be  met  Avitli 
in  our  most  ancient  books,  that  subject  being  now  in  the  able  hands 
of  the  Rev.  Charles  Graves,  F.T.C.D. ;  but  in  the  absence  of  more 
direct  proofs  it  has  occurred  to  me  to  refer  the  reader  to  a  few  passages 
of  authority,  by  Avay  of  example,  in  which  Oghuim  Avriting  is  spoken 
of  as  having  been  employed  to  record  historical  events^  and  even  sustained 
historical  or  romantic  tales^  among  the  Gaedhils,  long  before  the 
supjDosed  introduction  of  the  Roman  letter  about  the  time  at  which 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  was  brought  among  them  by  lettered  scholars 
of  continental  education. 

Passing  over,  then,  the  frequent  mention  of  the  general  custom 
of  inscribing  moniuuental  stones  Avith  Oghuim  characters  and  Avords, 
I  shall  briefly  note  a  fcAV  instances  in  Avhich  this  species  of  AA^riting 
is  spoken  of  as  having  been  applied  to  a  different  purpose  and  in  a 
different  AA'^ay. 

First,  as  regards  the  material  in  Avhich  or  upon  A\diich  the  ante- 
Christian  Gaedhils  Avrote,  besides  stone,  aa^c  find  it  mentioned  under 
four  different  names  —  UAtntongA  pli-o,  that  is.  Staves  of  the 
Poets  ;  UAbAll  Ioja^a,  Tablet  Staves ;  CAibli  pb^),  Tables  of  the 
Poets  (the  same  thing,  though  apparently  a  more  modern  form 
of  the  first  name,  evidently  modified  from  the  Latin  Tabula^  a  Avord 
Avith  AAdiich,  nevertheless,  I  think,  it  can  be  shoAvn  the  former  had 
originally  no   connection)  ;   and  -pleA-pc  pii,  the  Wand  of  the  Poet. 

In  the  UAin  t)6  cliuAiL^ne  (Avhich  A\^e  have  in  a  part  of  i\\Q  Leabhar 
na  h-CIidhre,  a  MS.  as  old  as  1106),  we  read  in  more  than  one 
instance  of  Cuchulainn  having  Avritten  or  cut  an  Oghuim  in  hoops  or 
Avands,  Avhich  he  had  placed  in  such  places  as  that  they  should  be 
found  by  queen  Meave  [me-ob]  and  her  army;  and  that  Avhen  they 
Avere  found,  they  Avere  ahvays  carried  to  Fergus,  the  other  great 
Ultonian  champion,  in  the  camp  of  the  queen,  to  read  and  explain 
them,  Avhich  he  Avas  always  able  to  do. 

There  is,  besides  this,  another  very  ancient  tale,  from  Avhich  Ave 
may  learn  Avhat  Avas,  at  least  so  long  ago   as  m  the  time  of  king 
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Cormac  Mac  Art,  believed  to  have  taken  place  at  a  period  corres-    app.  ii. 
ponding  to  the  very  commencement  of  our  common  era — a  romantic 
tale,  indeed,  yet  even  itself  so  far  of  authority  that  it  is  founded  on  y^^iv^"' 
facts  in  the  main  to  be  taken  as  true — oi'  the  loves  and  tragical  MacBuaUi. 
death  of  Aillinn,  the  daughter  of  Fergus,  and  of  Baiie\  the  son  of 

Buan  (who  was  the  son  of ,  the  son  of  Capha,  the  son  of  Cinga^ 

the  son  of  Ros,  the  son  of  Rudhraidlie^  who  was  monarch  of  Erinn, 
and  died  am.  4981,  that  is,  about  212  B.C.).  This  story  is  shortly 
as  follows : — 

Bdile  "the  sweet-spoken"  was  the  favourite  lover  of  Aillinn,  the 
daughter  of  Lu(/kaid/i,  son  of  Fergus  Fairge,  king  of  Leinster. 
There  appears,  however,  to  have  been  some  impediment  in  the  way 
of  their  union,  and  they  proposed  to  hold  a  private  meeting  at  Ros- 
na-Righ,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Boyne.  Baile  set  out  accordingly 
from  Emania,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Dun-Deafgan,  now  called 
Dundalk.  While  resting  himself  here  he  saw  a  fierce,  forbidding 
looking  man  approaching  from  the  south;  and  Baile  sent  to  a^k 
him  whence  he  came,  and  whither  he  was  going.  The  stranger 
answered,  that  he  was  on  his  return  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bann 
from  Mount  Leinster,  and  that  the  only  news  he  had  was  that 
the  daughter  of  Lughaidh  son  of  Fergus,  who  had  been  in  love 
"vvith  Bciile  Mac  Btiain,  and  was  on  her  way  to  keep  an  appoint- 
ment wuth  him,  was  overtaken  by  the  men  of  Leinster  and  killed, 
or  died  in  consequence  of  the  violent  detention  to  which  she  was 
subjected,  in  fulfilment  of  the  proj)hecies  of  the  Druids  and  wise  men, 
who  foretold  that  they  never  would  meet  in  life.  The  stranger  then 
disapixiared  from  them  ^4ike  a  gust  of  wind".  The  moment  that 
Baile  Mac  Buain  heard  this  he  fell  dead  on  the  spot;  and  the 
tale  relates  tiiat  he  was  honourably  biuied  on  the  sea  shore,  whence 
that  place  derived  its  name  of  "the  Strand  of  Baile  %  and  that 
a  yew  tree  shortly  afterwards  sprang  up  out  of  his  grave,  having 
the  form  of  Bailees  head  on  its  top. 

In  the  meantime,  as  the  princess  AilUnn  was  sitting  in  her  "sunny 
cham])er",  the  same  fierce-looking  man  suddenly  entered  it  and 
in  the  same  way  he  told  his  '  news'  to  the  lady:  that  he  siiw  the  Ulto- 
nians  holding  an  assembly  of  lamentation,  and  raising  a  Haith,  and 
erecting  a  flagstone,  and  writing  on  it  the  name  of  Baile  Mac  Buain, 
who  died  there  when  going  to  visit  a  favourite  lover  of  his ;  for 
it  was  their  fate  never  to  see  or  meet  each  other  in  lile.  The  man 
*  sprang  away*  then,  and  the  lady  A  illinn  fell  dead  on  the  vSpot.  She 
also  was  buried  in  the  usual  wa}',  like  her  lover,  and  an  apple  tree, 
says  the  stor)',  immediately  sprang  from  her  grave,  and  became  a 
large  tree  in  seven  years,  with  the  form  of  Aillinn's  head  on  its  top. 

At  the  end  of  seven  years  the  poets  and  prophets  and  seers  of 
Ulster  cut  down  the  yew  tn>e  which  was  over  the  grave  of  Baile, 
and  made  it  into  a  Taball Filidh,  or  Poets'  Tablet,  '•''and  they  wiote'\ 
we  are  told,  '•^the  Visions,  and  the  Espous<ds,  and  the  Loves,  and  the 
Courtships  of  Ulster  in  it'\  The  same  was  also  done  to  the  apple  tree 
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over  the  grave  of  Aillinn,  and  the  Courtships,  Loves,  etc.,  of  Leinster 
were  written  in  it. 

Now,  a  long  time  afterwards,  when  Art,  the  son  of  Conn  of  tho. 
Hundred  Battles,  was  monarch  of  Erinn  (in  a.d.  16G),  on  the 
occasion  of  the  great  periodical  feast  of  Samhuin,  or  November  Eve, 
the  poets  and  the  professors  of  all  arts  came,  as  was  the  custom, 
and  brought  their  tablets  with  them,  and,  among  the  rest,  the 
tablets  above  mentioned;  and  the  two  tablets  were  brought  to  Art, 
and  he  had  them  in  his  hands  face  to  face.  Suddenly,  then,  says 
this  singular  story,  each  tablet  of  them  sprang  upon  the  other,  so 
that  they  became  bound  together  in  the  same  way  as  the  woodbine  to 
the  green  twig,  and  it  was  found  impossible  to  separate  them.  And 
they  were  thenceforth  always  preserved,  we  are  informed,  like  all  the 
other  jewels,  in  the  treasury  at  Tara,  until  the  palace  was  burned 
by  Dunlaing,  the  son  of  Enna,  king  of  Leinster,  at  the  time  that 
the  maidens  were  killed  by  him  at  Tara.  (This  happened  in  the 
year  241,  when  Cormac  the  son  of  Art  was  monarch.) 

This  singular  legend  of  the  growing  together  of  the  two  tablets 
was  most  probably  a  poetical  account  of  some  inscribed  tablets  of 
the  time  of  King  A7%  which  had  at  that  early  period  become  oblite- 
rated or  inextricably  clung  together,  very  much  as  so  many  ancient 
leaves  now  in  existence  which  belong  to  a  period  above  a  thousand 
years  before  oiir  own.  The  value  of  the  story  for  the  purpose  for 
which  I  cite  it  lies,  of  course,  in  the  evidence  it  su23plies  of  the  exis- 
tence in  Art's  time  of  what  was  then  believed  to  have  been  a  very 
anciently  written  book,  and,  of  course,  of  the  existence  in  and  before 
Art's  time,  at  least,  of  letters  (which  some  perhaps  will  say 
could  not  well  have  been  Oghiiim),  among  the  pagan  Gaedhils. 
[The  Tale  itself  is  altogether  so  curious,  that  as  it  is  very  short,  I 
have  thought  it  advisable  to  add  the  text  of  it,  as  well  as  a  literal 
translation,  at  the  end  of  this  Note  (see  pp.  472—474).] 

As  the  genuine  antiquity  of  the  history  of  the  lovers  alluded  to 
in  the  tale  must,  of  course,  be  a  matter  of  the  last  importance  to 
the  value  of  the  evidence  supplied  by  it,  I  may  give  here  from  the 
conclusion  of  the  two  copies  of  it  which  I  have  met,  short  quotations- 
which  they  preserve  from  ancient  poems  containing  allusions  to  the 
tragic  fate  of  Baile  Mac  Buain  and  Aillinn: — 


"The  apple  tree  of  noble  Aillinn, 
The  yew  of  Baile, — small  inheritance, — 
Although  they  are  introduced  into  poems. 
They  are  not  understood  by  unlearned  people. 
"  And  \_Ailbhe~\  the  daughter  of  Cormac,  the  grandson  of  Conn, 
said : — 

"  WHiat  I  liken  Aluime  to, 
Is  to  the  yew  of  Rdith  Baile; 
What  I  liken  the  other  to. 
Is  to  the  apple  tree  of  A  illinn. 
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*'  Fluiin  Mac  Lonan  dixit : —  app.  ii 

"  Let  Cormac  decide  with  proper  sense, 
So  that  he  be  envied  by  the  liosts;  aSonsto 

Let  him  remember, — the  illustrious  saint, —  *? z?!?^ 

The  tree  of  the  strand  of  Baile  Mac  Buain.  Mac  uuaiu. 

^'  There  grew  up  a  tree  under  which  companies  could  sport, 
With  the  form  of  his  face  set  out  on  it's  clustering  top; 
When  he  was  betrayed,  truth  was  betrayed, — 
It  is  in  that  same  way  they  betray  Cormac. 
"  Cormac  dixit : — 

Here  was  entombed  the  son  of  White  BiiarC\ 

Hi  Hfi  *  *  * 

The  first  two  stanzas  of  these  quotations  in  the  Tale  (as  given  in 
IL  3.  18)  are  taken  from  a  most  ancient  and  singular  poem,  pre- 
served in  the  Book  of  Leinster  (H.  2.18.  T.C.D.),  known  indeed 
from  the  context  there  to  have  been  written  by  Ailbhe,  the  second 
daughter  of  king  Cormac  Mac  Art,  but  directly  ascribed  to  her  in 
the  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  from  which  I  have  taken  these  ex- 
tracts, (liarleian,  5280,  p.  75,  and  H.  3.18.  T.C.D.,  p.  47 ;— but 
Ai/bhe  in  not  mentioned  l)y  name  in  the  latter.) 

The  poem  in  the  "Book  of  Leinster"  consists  of  nine  stanzas; 
and  in  the  absence  of  any  direct  liistorical  reference  to  the  occasion 
of  its  composition,  I  am  inclined  to  ])elieve,  from  the  allusions  in  it, 
that  it  was  written  on  the  occasion  of  the  elopement  of  King  Cor- 
mac's  elder  daughter,  Grainne,  with  one  of  tlie  lieutenants  of  Fmn 
Mac  Cumhaill^  Dermot  O'Duibhne,  the  famous  Adonis  of  the  Fenian 
Tales.  The  fate  of  Dermot  was  tragical  on  account  of  this  elope- 
ment; but  if  these  stanzas  have  reference  to  him,  they  were  written 
before  that  event,  and  while  he  was  yet  with  his  fair  one  traversing 
the  country  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  his  oiFended  commander.  [I 
have  thought  it  right  to  insert  this  curious  poem  also,  with  a  literal 
translation,  at  the  end  of  this  Note  (see  pp.  476,  477).] 

The  verses  quoted  from  Mac  Lonan  (chief  poet  of  Erinn,  who  died 
A.D.  918),  are  exceedingly  curious,  as  they  appear  to  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  the  Holy  Connac  MacCuilenndin,  King  and  Archbishop  of 
Cashel,  M'ho  was  slain  in  the  battle  oi  Magh  Ailbhe  in  the  year  903- 
The  allusion  in  Mac  Lonan's  verses  to  the  betrayed  of  Baile  Mac 
Buain  could  not  possibly  bear  on  any  event  in  King  Cormac's  life 
but  that  of  his  betrothal  to,  and  subsequent  repudiation  of,  the  cele- 
brated princess  Gorndaith,  daughti^r  of  Flanii  Sio/ina,  the  Monarch 
of  Erinn,  and  his  entering  into  holy  orders  and  becoming  Arch- 
bishop of  Cashel  afterwards.  Whether  Cormac's  breaking  off  the 
match  with  the  monarch's  daughter  was  occasioned  by  any  mahg- 
nanr  slanders,  by  motives  of  poUcy,  or,  as  it  is  stated  m  a  poem 
ascribed  to  himself,  by  a  simple  desire  to  enter  the  Church,  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  say;  but  Mac  Lonan's  allusions  ccrtamly  lead  us  to 
believe  that  such  events  did  not  occur  without  some  deep  intrigues, 
of  which,  however,  no  precise  accounts  have  been  hitherto  dis- 
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App.  II.     covered.     It  will  have  been  seen  that  Cormac  wrote  some  verses,  in 
~  answer,  I  should  suppose,  to  Mac  Lonan ;  but  of  these,  unfortunately, 

cient  use'of  Only  one  line  remains,  and  that  only  in  the  copy  of  the  tract  pre- 
arrcS-cd'  served  in  the  US.  H.  3.18.  T.C.D. 

tobyC'o;v/mc  That  King  Cormac  Mac  Cuilenndin  Avas  versed  in  the  knoAvledge  of 
Si!'"^^^"'  *^^^  Oghuim  Avritings,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  current  literature  of 
his  day,  may  be  gathered  from  an  allusion  in  a  poem,  written  by  the 
Cormac  Mac  same  Mac  Lonan,  where,  in  paying  compliments  to  many  of  the 
versed  in  kings  and  chiefs  of  Erinn,  his  contemporaries,  he  devotes  the  fol- 
oghmm.       lowing  stanza  to  Cormac : 

''  Cormac  of  Cashel  with  his  champions, 
Munster  is  his,  ma}^  he  long  enjoy  it; 
Around  the  king  of  Raith  Bicli^  are  cultivated 
The  Letters  and  the  Trees".*^^^ 
The  "Letters"  here  signify,  of  course,  our  present  Gaedhclic  alpha- 
bet and  writings;  but  the  "Trees"  can  only  signify  the  Oghuim  letters, 
which  were  named  after  certain  trees  indigenous  to  the  country. 

Cormac  himself,  in  his  Glossary,  often  speaks  of  the  Oghuim  Avrit- 
ing,  as  having  been  in  use  among  the  older  pagan,  as  well  as  the  latter 
Christian  Gaedhils ;  as  at  the  Avord  Fe,  which  he  explains  to  mean  a 
pole  or  rod  with  which  bodies  and  graves  were  measured,  and  which 
he  says  was  always  left  in  the  cemetery,  and  in  which  the  people 
"  wrote  in  Oghuim  whatever  was  hateful  or  detestable  to  them". 
Tale  of  the  Another  early  example  of  the  use  of  Oghuim  occurs  in  an  ancient 
6oifs^of^Z)tiif  Tale,  called  Loinges  Mac  nDuil  7iDermait,  or  the  "  Exile  of  the  Sons 
Lermaif.  of  Duil  Dermait" ;  an  Ulster  story  of  the  time  of  Concobhar  Mac 
Nessa  (Avho  flourished  at  the  time  of  the  Incarnation).  In  this  tale 
we  are  told  that  three  personages  mentioned  in  it  disappeared  mys- 
teriously, and  that  Cuchulainn  was  enjoined  to  discover  them.  It  is 
stated  that  he  accordingly  went  from  the  palace  of  Emania  to  his 
own  town  of  Dan-Dealgan  (or  Dundalk),  and  that,  while  taking 
counsel  with  himself  there,  he  observed  a  boat  coming  to  land  in  the 
harbour.  This  boat,  it  seems,  contained  the  son  of  the  king  of 
Albain  (Scotland),  and  a  party,  who  came  with  presents  of  purple, 
and  silk,  and  drinking  cups  for  king  Conor.  Ouchulainn^  however, 
was  at  the  moment  in  an  angry  mood,  so  that  he  entered  the  boat 
and  slew  all  the  crew  till  he  came  to  the  prince  himself.  The  tale 
then  proceeds : — 

^nrriAin  innAnin<Mn  a  CucubAinri,  i^  nAc  AUA-o^enAinAp, 
OjA-pe.  1n  -peuAp  ci-o  ^uic  r]Ai  niACCu  T)inb  T)eiAinAic  A-p  a 
diA,  o]i  CucubAirin.  liiconirecA^i  ob  in  cocboec,  acu  aca 
inup-int^ebb  tiin  octj]"  -pocice^ACAjA  'oeicpii,  ocu-p  |AOubiA  in 
cupiAc,  ocu-p  ni  -poicbeA  Anp^^  "oe.  X)o  he\\z  CucubAinn  a 
ftei^in  'oo,  octi]"  "oo  -pojAne  0511m  ninx). 

f^)  Co^mAC  CAipL  C011A  cti^ti, 
beif  nitimti,  co]\  mebA  ; 
CyvA^Ait)  im  -|A1 5  flAUA  "bicbi, 
tlA  tic|M  'if  riA  ■peAT)A. 
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*'  'Grant  me  life  for  life,  O  CuchulainnJ  you  do  not  know  me*,    app.  ii. 
said  he  [the  prince].     '  Do  you  know  what  carried  the  three  sons  of 
Dail  Denriait  out  of  their  country?'  said  Cuchulainn.      'I  do  not  •  ^xiie of th*; 
know  it',  said  tlie  youth;   'but  I  have  a  sea-charm,  and  I  will  set  «'>n8 of  Z/t/i/ 
it  for  you,  and  you  shall  have  the  Vjoat,  and  you  shall  not  act  in  (circa  .v.i>.  i.) 
ignorance  by  it'.       Cuchulainn  then  handed  him  his  little  spear,  and 
he  (the   prince)  insckibed  an  ogum  in  it". 

Cuchulainn  then,  according  to  the  story,  went  out  upon  the  sea, 
and  his  talisman  directed  him  unerringly  to  the  island,  in  which 
the  objects  of  his  search  were  detained.  This  tale  is  preserved 
in  no  less  a  MS.  than  H.  2.  16.  T.C.D. 

In  the  Book  of  Leinster  (fol.  206),  we  find  another  instance  of  Tale  of  Core, 

son  of 

the  use  of  the  Oghuim  in  the  story  of  Corc^  the  son  of  Luf/haidh,  king  lugkaidh; 
of  Munster,  who  was  .driven  into  exile  by  his  father  about  a.d.  400.  ^'"■'^-  ^^^^- 
We  learn  that  when  forced  to  fly  to  the  court  of  Feradach,  king  of 
Scotland,  not  knowing  what  reception  he  might  find  from  that  king, 
he  hid  himself  and  his  few  attendants  in  a  grove  near  the  court,  to 
consider  what  course  to  take;  and  that  there  he  was  soon  discovered 
and  recognized  by  Gruibne^  the  king's  poet,  who  had  known  him 
at  his  own  father's  court,  in  ^Funster,  where  he  had  often  visited 
previously.  The  poet,  we  are  informed,  addressed  the  prince,  and 
learned  his  history,  and,  while  examining  his  shield,  detected  an 
Otjhuim  inscription  on  it.  "  Who  was  it  that  befriended  you  with 
the  Oghuim  which  is  on  your  shield?  it  was  not  good  luck  he 
designed  for  you",  said  the  poet.  "What  does  it  contain?"  said 
Core.  "  What  it  contains",  said  the  poet,  "  is,  that  if  it  was  by  day 
you  arrived  at  the  court  of  Feradach,  your  head  should  be  cut  otF 
before  evening  ;  and  if  it  was  at  night,  that  your  head  shoidd  be  off 
then  before  morning".  Here,  then,  was  a  regular  letter  of  a  very 
serious  character  written  in  Oghuim  many  years  before  St.  Patrick's 
coming ;  but  what  is  strange  in  the  story  is,  that  the  young  prince 
and  future  king  shoidd  not  be  able  to  read  and  understand  it  him- 
self. It  appears,  however,  from  all  we  know,  that  the  Oghuim 
writing  had  often,  if  not  at  all  times,  a  secret  and  complicated  cha- 
racter, and  re(juired  a  special  education  to  read  and  understand  it. 

The  learned  Rudhraidhe  (liory  or  Roderick)  O'Flaherty,  in  his 
Ogi/gia,  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  discussion  of  pre-Christian  ^vTiting 
in  Ireland,  from  which  the  following  extract  will  be  sufficient  for 
my  present  purpose  'P^ 

"  There  are  five  peculiarities  belonging  to  the  Irish  language,  in  cnaherty 
each  of  which  it  differs  from  the  language  of  any  other  country;  of'Leuer^ 
that  is,  the  Name,  Order,  Number,  Character,  and  Power.     And  be-  >"  ancient 

'  7  7  7  7  Lnnn. 

(H)  Holy's  translation  not  being  always  either  full  or  correct,  it  may  be  well  to  extract  tha 
passARo  from  tlie  original  of  O'l'lalierty:  — 

'■  Scotlcis  Uteris  quinqne  aocidunt,  in  quorum  singulis  ab  aliarum  gentium  litcris  discrepant ; 
nimirum  Xomen,  Onlo,  Numcras,  Character,  et  Totestas.  Et  quia  impertli  Uterarum  in 
cfiarfd,  aliave  ulla  luah  rin  ad  mcnioridiit  pinfjeudarum  liarum  reruni  ignarus  incauve  etTutiit 
UollandUs,  de  materia  aliquid  pri^fabor.  Ea  ante  pcrgamcnie  usum  tabul*  erant  e  betulla 
arboro  eomplanut.T,  quas  Oraiun  et  Tnildile  Fileadh  A.  Tabnlas  Philosophicas  diccbant.  Ex 
his  allquas  inter  antiquitatum  monnmenta  apud  se  superfuisse,  nt  ct  dircrsas  charactcrum 
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cause  Bolland  says  '  tliey  were  ignorant  of  writing  on  paper  or  any 
other  material',  as  he  was  himself  totally  unacquainted  with  these 
matters,  I  shall  premise  something  concerning  their  writing  mate- 
rials. They  were  made  of  the  birch-tree  before  the  invention  of 
parchment,  which  they  called  Orainn  [qu.  Crainn,  trees],  and  'faihhle 
Fileadh,  that  is,  philosophical  tables.  Not  long  since,  Duald 
Firbiss,  the  only  pillar  and  guardian  of  Irish  antiquities  while  he 
lived,  and  whose  death  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  any  further 
improvement  in  them,  wrote  me  an  account  of  his  being  in  posses- 
sion of  some  of  these,  and  of  the  different  forms  of  some  of  their 
characters,  which  he  sums  up  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  and  of  Craobh-ogham,  i.e.,  virgean  characters;  Mr.  Ware 
says  as  follows  in  his  Irish  Antiquities,  cap.  2  :  '  Besides  the  com- 
mon characters,  the  ancient  Irish  used  various  occult  or  artificial 
methods  of  writing  called  Ogiim,  in  Avhich  they  wrote  their  secret 
and  mysterious  affairs.  I  have  an  old  book  filled  with  them.  The 
letters  themselves  were  anciently  called  F'eadha,  i.e.,  woods' ". 
\_Ogygia^  part  iii.,  cap.  xxx.  (page  99  of  Hely's  translation).] 

The  most  curious  and  important  part  of  this  quotation  is  the 
reference  it  contains  to  the  fact,  for  such  it  has  been  beheved  since 
O'Flaherty's  time,  that  Duald  Mac  Firbiss  had  in  his  possession 
some  of  the  ancient  writing  tablets  of  the  Gael,  with  the  characters 
inscribed  on  them  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  besides 
some  in  the  Craobh-oghum,  or  virgean  characters.  To  me,  how- 
ever, it  appears  that  O'Flaherty  must  have  mistaken  Mac  Firbiss, 
and  that,  instead  of  Tablets,  he  ought  to  have  understood  him  as 
meaning  Alphabets,  or  Tables  of  Alphabets,  such  as  are  preserved 
in  the  "  Book  of  Ballymote".  At  all  events,  O'Flaherty's  words 
are  of  little  value,  as  he  does  not  enable  us  to  form  any  idea 
of  the  forms  and  particulars  of  those  supposed  tablets,  as  to  what 
was  their  shape,  how  written  on,  wdiether  it  was  with  a  stylus  or  a 
knife,  whether  they  were  waxed  tablets  (like  those  found  in  the  bog 
in  the  north  of  Ireland  and  now  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the 
lloyal  Irish  Academy),  etc.  To  say  that  Mac  Firbiss  had  ancient 
tablets,  written  in  an  hundred  and  fifty  different  Oghum  alphabets, 
or  characters,  as  O'Flaherty  calls  them,  is  what  no  well-grounded 
Gaedhelic  scholar  will  readily  believe. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  name  Taibhli  Fileadh  [Tablets  of 
the  Poets],  it  appears  clearly  enough  to  be  a  Hibernicism  of  the 
Latin  "  Tabellce",  and  the  plural  of  the  Avord  Tabhall,  or  Tabella. 
But  this  form  of  the  Gaedhelic  name,  though  ancient,  is  not  the 
most  ancient  or  the  best  description  of  the  Gaedhelic  Tablet  of  the 
Poets.     The  ancient  Gaedhelic  Tablet  took,  I  believe,  more  the  form 


formulas,  quas  ter  quinquagenas  h  Fenisii  usque  jstate  numero,  et  Craobh-ogham  .i.  virgeos 
oharacteres  nomine  recenset,  non  ita  priclem  ad  me  scripsit  Dualdus  Firbissus  rei  anti- 
quarias  Ilibernornm  unicum,  duni  vixit,  columen,  et  extinctus  detritnentum.  De  his  virgeis 
notis  ita  habet  Dominus  Waraeus  Antiquit.  Hib.  cap.  2.  Proiter  characteres  vulgares  uteban- 
tur  etiam  veterex  Iliberfii  variis  occuUis  Scribendi  formiUis,  xeu  artificiis  Ogum  dicti's,  quibus 
secreta  sua  scribebant.  His  refertum  habeo  libellum  membraneuin  antiquum.  Ips«  literiie 
Feadha  A.  Sylrae  antiquitus  dictae  sunt".    [.Ogygia;  Ed.  1C85;  p.  233.] 
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of  a  fan  than  of  a  table, — a  fan  which,  when  closed,  took  the  shape  of    app.  u. 
a  staiF,  and  which  indeed  actually  served  as  such  to  the  poet  and 
the  historian.     In  a  very  ancient  article  in  the  Brehon  Laws,  which  ancient 
urescribes  the  sort  of  weapon  of  defence  which  the  different  classes  <^faeiiiieUc 

^„,  11  1  T  -xipi    J  ablets. 

of  society  were  allowed  to  carry  on  ordmary  occasions  to  aeiend  (Taiihii 
them  against  dogs,  etc.,  in  their  usual  walks,  a  passage  occurs  which  '^'»'««'^^ ) 
throws  some  light  on  this  subject.  The  article  belongs  to  the 
Christian  times,  I  should  tell  you,  in  its  present  form,  as  it  prescribes 
a  slender  lath  or  a  graceful  crook  for  a  priest,  while  it  assigns  to  the 
poet  a  Tahhall-lorg^  or  Tablet-Staff,  in  accordance  with  the  privileges 
of  his  order,  etc. 

The  name  of  Ihbhall-lorg,  or  Tablet-Staff,  appears  however  to  be, 
though  ancient,  yet  a  still  modernized  or  Latin-Gaedhelic  form  of  a 
much  older  name  for  the  same  thing,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  curious  old  tract  known  as  the  Agallamh  na 
Seanorach  or  ["Dialogue  of  the  Ancient  Men"],  preserved  in  an  ancient 
vellum  ISIS,  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  and  in  the  copy  of  the 
Book  of  Lismore  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  The  passage  occurs 
in  one  of  those  pretended  conversations,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
held  between  Oisin  (or  "  Ossian",  as  his  name  is  mis-spelt  in  mo- 
dern English)  and  Caeilte,  the  two  ancient  Fenian  warriors,  and 
Saint  Patrick.  In  the  present  story,  Caeilte  gives  a  list  of  the 
oflicers  of  the  Fenian  army  to  Diarmait  Mac  Fergusa  Cei-rhheoil  in 
a  pretty  long  poem,  after  which :  "  May  you  have  victory  and 
blessing,  O  Caeilte  ^\  said  Diarmait  Mac  Fergusa  Cerrhheoil;  "  and 
where  are  the  seniors  and  antiquarians  of  Erinn  ?  Let  this  be 
written  in  Tamldorgaihh  Fileadh  [Headless  Staffs  of  Poets],  and  after 
the  manner  of  professors,  and  in  the  language  of  the  OUamli;  so  that 
every  one  may  take  his  copy  [or  share]  with  him  to  his  own  territory 
and  land,  of  all  the  knowledge,  and  all  the  history,  and  all  the  topo- 
graphy, and  all  the  deeds  of  bravery  and  valour,  that  Caeilte  and 
Oisin  have  related".     '■''And  it  was  done  accurdingli/". 

This  word  Tamhlorg  or  "  Headless  Staff',  is  beyond  any  doubt  the 
more  ancient,  the  original  name  of  the  writing  tablets,  or  rather 
scpared  staves  of  the  Gaedhils ;  on  the  angles  and  lines  of  which 
they  wrote  or  carved  in  the  BeitJie  Luis  Nin,  that  is,  in  the  Birch- 
Alder  Letter  (A^m  bemg  the  ancient  name  or  word  for  any  letter  of 
the  Oghuim,  as  well  as  for  the  particular  letter  n  itself).  [See 
Uraicept,  p.  19  of  copy  in  my  possession.]  For  this  kind  of  writing 
neither  pen  nor  ink  was  required ;  and  the  person  learned  in  the  art 
need  never  be  at  a  loss  for  writino-  materials  as  lonff  as  he  carried 
a  square  staff  in  his  hand  and  a  knife  in  his  pocket. 

It  is  not  repugnant  to  my  argmnent  that  the  period  to  which  the 
])retondod  dialogue  between  Caeilte  and  Diarmait  is  referred,  comes 
wiihiu  our  Christian  era;  it  only  shows  that  even  within  that  period 
the  old  system  of  record  was  still  in  use,  or  believed  to  be  so;  and 
this,  f  >r  various  reasons,  may  have  continued  to  be  the  case  for  a 
long  time  afterwards.     But  it"  there  be  any  reason  to  doubt  the  au- 
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APP.  II.     tlienticity  of  tins  acconnt  of  the  Tablets,  or  "  Headless  Staffs"  of  the 
^    poets,  there  can  scarcely  be  any  reasonable  ground  for  doubting 
in  Kriiin  °    what  is  Stated  in  the  Preface  to  the  Brehon  Law  compilation,  known 
Pau-ick!'""*  ^^  ^^^^  "  ^^'^^^  ^^  AcailV\  described  in  these  Lectures. 

In  tliat  Preiace  we  are  told  that  Cennfaeladh^  during  his  illness, 
had  listened  to  and  committed  to  memory  the  lectures,  or  instruc- 
tions, which  were  delivered  in  the  College  of  Tuaiiii  Drecain  during 
the  day,  all  of  which  he  ivrote  in  slates  and  in  Tahhlibh  at  nighty  and  this 
he  put  again  into  a  "  charta-^oo/j". 

In  what  characters  Cennfaeladh  marked  his  notes  in  slates  and  tab- 
lets it  is  not  in  our  power  to  say;  but  it  is  pretty  clear  that  they  must 
have  been  characters  capable  of  much  contraction  and  condensation. 
So  far,  then,  for  our  accounts  of  the  possession  of  an  independent 
alphabet  and  mode  of  writing  from  the  most  ancient  times  by  the  pre- 
Christian  Gaedhil  or  Scots  of  Erinn  (and  the  Britons  appear  to  have 
had  a  similar  mode  of  writing,  at  least  until  they  lost  it,  as  well  as 
their  native  literature  itself,  under  the  Saxon  rule)  ;  but  whether  the 
books  of  Erinn  were  written  in  this  alphabet, — whether  the  Cuil^ 
menn^  the  Saltair  of  Teamhair^  and  the  Book  of  Drom  Snechta,  were 
Avritten  in  it, — is  quite  a  different  question.  My  own  opinion  is,  that 
they  probably  w^ere  not,  but  that  they  were  written  in  the  popular 
Eoman  characters  of  the  time,  modified,  perhaps,  as  at  present ;  and 
that  these  characters  w^ere  first  brought  in  by  the  druids  and  poets  who 
from  time  to  time  travelled  in  pursuit  of  their  studies  to  the  continent, 
or  attended  the  many  distant  foreign  expeditions  which  took  place 
from  this  country,  even  previously  to  the  period  of  the  Incarnation. 
It  is,  at  all  events,  however,  quite  certain  that  the  Irish  druids  and 
poets  had  written  books  before  the  coming  of  St.  Patrick  in  432 ;  since 
we  find  the  statement  in  the  ancient  Gaedhelic  Tripartite  Life  of  the 
Saint,  as  well  as  in  the  "Annotations  of  Tirechan^\  preserved  in  the 
Book  of  Armagh,  which  Avere  taken  by  him  from  the  lips  and  books 
of  his  tutor,  St.  Mochta,  who  w^as  the  pupil  and  disciple  of  St. 
Patrick  himself. 


AJac  Buain. 


[Original  of  the  Story  o/Baile  Mac  Buain,  from  the  M.S.,  H.  3.  18. 
T.C.D.,  p.  47  (see  ante,  p.  466).] 

t)Aibe  l3innbe-pLAC  m^c  l3ii<Mn. 

Tile  of  ^P    ^^^'^    CAfDA,    mic    Cui^A,    mic    tlofA,    hhc    tlu-o-pAige 

haiie  .1.  tTlonAC,  octi-p  l3Aiie,   [.1.  l3iiAn]  ociif  pe^icojAb,  a  qtiibuf 

t)Aib  mbuAin,  ocuf  'OAib  Ciii]Ab,  ociif  TlloriAig  A^a-o. 

Aon  rriAC  l3viAin,  bAite,  bA  ]^Aini"e-pc  -j^eom  idi  Aibtinn 
m^en  Lu^-oac  inic  Ipeji^tifA  fAi^A^e.  tlo  'oin^in  GogAin  tnic 
'Oaci,  octi'pbA'pAinfe-|AC  'oo  ^Acb  Aon  a'oci'6,  ocuf  "oo  cttJine-6, 
e*oir\  p-pu  octif  mtiA  a\\  a  ii]A|^;5e'lAib,  co\\6  'OAi'L]"ec  coi]!  coin*oe 
A^  Tlof  11 A  til 5,  occ  Lai  11  n  1TlAobx)iiili),  a]\  bpu  boinne  bi^eg. 
UAimc  in  fe^A  AUtiAig  "oia  uopjAACCAin  o  CmAin  THaca  caja 
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StiAt)  puAX),  rA]\  tnupcemme  co  ^]^A1g  mbAite.  Tlo  ru]AnAic    app.  n. 
A  CA]ApAC,  ]\o  cu]\ic  Aticic  ]:o]\  c\\  in5elc,  X)0  ^niipec  ^mey  octj]^  -m^f 
Ait)no]\  />'^/<^ 

AiiibArA]!  Ann  coriACCAUA'p  elpAic  iiAc'hmA]A  etroAine  cucca  ^^"'^ '^"'""' 
An-oej^  bA  -oiAn  a  ceim  ocu^"  a  c]\iiaix)  imcecc,  nieiue  lAi-p  nA 
lAAicex)  in  cAbnAin  AmAit  p-^c  I'ei^  X)i  Aitt,  no  5A0C  "Oi  ^lA-p 
min]\.     A  cte  if]\\  rA]\. 

A]\A  cm-o,  A]\  bAite,  conpA^AjTAi^e  "oe  cix)  ce-o  no  CAnA]" 
CAinic,  no  CIA  ]:aic  a  cmnenin^'. 

*Oi  U11A5  Inbejv  uei^nn  ApAi^MioriiAi^  Ano|"A  o  ShtiAb  Siiix)e 
t^Aigen,  ocni"  ni  ymb  x)o  ^^^ebAib  buirn  acc  in^en  t.ii5"OAC  mic 
pe]\5ii]"A  cue  5l\AX)  X)i  Dai  be  niAO  DuAin,  ociij'  uAinic  "oia 
coin'oe,  CO  -ptic^AC  615  LAigen  yti^Api,  ocu]"  mA]\bAic  in  yo  yoy- 
CAT),  AniAib  ^\o  ^ebb^'Ac  '0]\Ai*6e,  ocii]"  "oeJiTAi-oe  "ooib,  nA  com- 
^\Aic'oi]"  AinbecAi^,  ocu]'  coni\ic|:AX)ii"  ia]\  nA  inbAi",  ocii]"  nAC 
]xe]\TDAi]'  C]A1A  biuii.  1]^iAu  pn  1110  ]'eebA.  Ocu-p  niujxei'oe 
iiAib,  rnA|\  p^e  ^Aice  ca]\  ^bA-j'  mm^A,  ocu]",  mpcAjA  cuim^ec  a 
yoyzAX). 

Oc  cuAbA  t)Aile  Ann^^ni  *oo  yu^x:  inAi\b  em  AnniAin,  ocu]- 
cbAA-oce]!  A  ye]\c,  ocnp  a  Uaic,  ociip  -pAice^A  a  biA,  ocnp  'oi^ni- 
che]\  A  AonAch  i^nbA  bA  litlbcii.  Acuy  a^v\i§  1]d1ui]\  c]\ia  nA 
bi^e  combA  ^\cib  -|:iiAr,  ocii]'  "oebb  cm-o  bAibe  yoy  a  bA]A]\, 
tin-oe  r']\Ai5  inbAibc. 

lA]\nni  iiiuj'bA  biix)e]^  in  yey  cetDnA  co  bAi]\m  a  mbi  An 
in^en,  -c\ibx)enn,  ocnp'oicin^  ipn  5]\iAnAn.  Caii  cic  in  ci  nAC- 
5eniiinA]\,  a^a  in  in^en.  A  cnAi]xe]\c  bece  G-]\enn,  o  U11A15 
1nbe]\  ocn^'  -j^caco  I'eo  co  SbiAp  Siiit)e  l/Aigen.  S^ebA  bee  a]a 
in  in^(Mi.  IV1  ):iiilec  ^'^ebA  Ay  cAince  pvinnA,  acc  AcconnAjAC 
llbbcu  A5  AonAc  ^ubA,  ocii]'  AC  cbAix)e"6  1Iaca,  ocnp  ic  f  a^ax) 
biA,  oci'i]'  A5  p^jvibA-o  A  AnmA  bAibi  line  biiAin,  Ilig-OAiiinA 
llbAX)  'oo  CAob  UjiA^luN  bAibe  [noc  -00  e^].  i^^e  a^  co]\AccAin 
bennAm  ocii]-  miux  i^ei]\ce  'oia  cue  ^jaa-o,  a]\  ni  |:iiib  AiTOAn 
■ooib  CO  ]\i]XAi]'  A  nibecAi^,  no  nee  -oib  •o]!\\ie]^in  'oiAjiAibe  inA 
iiibiii.  ijilin^  AiiiAC  iA|\  ninx)ibb  in  nii]'ee6ib.  'Oo  rinc 
Aibbenn  niAjvb  cm  Annnnn,  ocnp  cbAice^A  a  ye|\c,  ocii)'  A]AAibe. 
Ocii]'  Aj'Ai'O  ApAbb  r|\u\  iiA  bi^e,  ocnp  bA  ^ep^A  ni6]\  1  einn 
pecc  nibbiAT)An,  ocn]^  "oebb  emn  Aibbenne  po]\  a  aiaccaia. 

1  cinn  pecc  iiibbiA-oAn  cepcAit)  pi  bit)  oeiip  pAix)e  ocii]- pipm 
m  dbiijA  boi  op  bAibe,  ocii]'  nini'^niic  UAbAbb  pbit)  "oe, 
ociip  p5]\iboic  pi]'e  ocnp  pe^^e  oenp  pepcA  ociip  cociiiApcA 
IIIax)  mci.    you  pill  cecnA  p5]\ibcA|\  cocniApcA  bAi^ex)  mcipi. 

"OiA  puAcc  in  rSAinom  iAp]niic1ie  ocii]-  x)o  ^nicbcji  a  peip 
I A  lu\]\c  iiK\c  Cnnm.  UAncACAp  pi  lit)  ociip  ao]"  ^aca  -OAnA 
pon  peip  pin  Anuvib  bA  be]',  [ocii)'  t)o  pAcpAC  a  Cv\ibbi  be6,J*^ 

(J)  Egerton,  52S0. 
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App.  II.    ocu]'  rux^ACf  11111,  ocuy  "ouy  ci  A]\r,  ocuy  6z  connA]ic  muy- 

coin<M]\c,  ocu]"  cucAT)    ciii^e  in   x)a   cAbotT)   co  mbACA|\  iha 

jilm  lAniAib  A^Aix)  y\u  ItaJai-o.      Imu-ptin^  in   uAbotx)  yoy  A]iAibe 

MacBuam.    ^^y^^    ^^^^^     111inA1|^Ce'0    AlllAlb   -peictinn    1111    hjaj^Iaic,    ocuf    ni|A 

cum^eAX)  A  niiiii^^AjAAT).  Ocu-p  bAUA^i  AiriAit  CAC  yex)  Apn 
[i-p  An]  UAiyce-o  lii  Uein^iAi^  cuiiof  boi^x  "OunbAn^  tuac 
e-nx)A  .1.  'oiA]\  oyc  in  nin^en^iAiX)  i  rJempAi^: 

tic  X)icicti]A: 

AbAib  -dibbmm  AiA*OA, 
1bAp  t)Aiie  bee  -po^ibA, 
CiA  'oe  be]AAic  i  LAi^ib, 
tli-j"  riiieic  'ooeine  bo^\bA. 
Oeiif  AcbeiAC  m^en  CopniAic  bui  Ciiin*o  [.i.  Aitbe^''^] : 
I-p  yy\y  i^AiiibAini  Abiiime, 
Ppi  h1bii|A  Kaua  bAibe, 
y^y^y  conbA]AAiin  A]AAibe, 
PjAi-p  in  AbAibb  A  -Aibbe. 
yiAnt)  1TlAe  1/onAin  'oixic: 

'Oeip'o  CojAiTiAc  um  eeib  eoi-p, 
Comt)  yy^y  po]AniAu  in  ufbuAi^, 
"C-^hyAX)  t)iA  Ai|\e,  nAorii   nA|A, 
1n  c-pAob  "oo  Ub|AAi5  t)Aibe  DuAin 
po-p  btiin|A  bibe,  biii*onib  ]Aeb, 
TlobbA  A  'oebb,  cyv-umib  co-p, 
'OiAjA  eeb5A*6,  yo  eeb^Aiu  p]i, 
AnibAit)  fin  yo  ceb^Aic  Coy. 
CojMnAc  -Dixie: 

Sunn  "00  ebAi-oex)  ttiac  DuAin  bAin. 


[translation.] 
JDaile  the  Sweet- Spoken,  son  oi  Buan. 

The  three  grandsons  of  Capha,  son  of  Cinga,  sou  of  Ros,  son  of  Rudhraighe,^^^ 
were — Monach,  and  Baile  [recte  Buan],  and  Fercorh,  a  quibus  Dal  mBuain 
and  Dal  Cuirb,  and  the  Monachs  of  AradhS^^ 

Buan's  only  son  was  BaiU;  he  was  the  specially  beloved  of  Aillinn,  the 
daughter  of  Lughaidh,  son  of  Fergus  Fairge'"^^  (or  [as  some  say]  the  daughter  of 
Eoghan,  the  son  of  Dathi) ;  and  he  was  the  specially  beloved  of  every  one  who 
saw  or  heard  him,  both  men  and  women,  on  account  of  his  novel  stories.  And 
they  [himself  and  Aillinn]  made  an  appointment  to  meet  at  Ros  na  Righ,  at 
Lann  Maolduibh,  on  the  [south]  brink  of  the  Boirm  [Boyne]  in  Bregia, 

The  man  \_Baile]  came  from  tlie  north  to  meet  her,  from  Emaia  Macha, 
over  Sliabh  Fuaid,*^^)  over  Muirtheimhne^^)  to  Trdigh  inBaile  [Dundalk].   Here 

(5)  Rndhraighe. — He  was  monarch  of  Erinn,  and  died  a.m.  4981,  according  to  the  Annals  of 
the  Four  Masters. 

(6)  Dal  mBuain,  Ddl  Cuirb,  and  the  Monach,  were  the  tribes  descended  from  the  three 
grandsons  of  Capha,  and  the  territories  which  bore  their  names  were  situated  in  the  present 
county  of  Down. 

(7)  Fergus  Fairgi.—Re  was  the  son  of  Nuadhat  Neclit,  monarch  of  Erinn,  who  was  slain 
A.M.  5090  [Four  Masters],  or  one  hundred  and  three  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
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they  unyoked  their  chariots,  sent  their  horses  out  to  graze,  and  turned  them-     ^pp  ^^ 
selves  to  pleasure  and  happiness.  

While  there,  they  sawa  horrible  spectral  personage  coming  towards  themfrom  Tale  of 
thcsouth.     Vehement  was  his  step  and  his  rapid  pro^^ress.     The  manner  in  HaiU 
which  lie  sped  over  the  earth  might  be  compared  to  the  darting  of  a  hawk  ^^acBuain. 
down  a  cliif,  or  to  wind  from  off  the  green  sea.    His  left  was  towards  the  land 
[he  was  conniig  from  the  soutli  along  the  shore]. 

Let  him  be  met,  said  Baitc,  to  ask  him  where  he  goes,  and  where  he  comes 
from,  and  what  is  the  cause  of  his  haste. 

To  Tuayh  Inhhtr  [the  Mouth  of  the  River  Bann]  I  go  back,  to  the  north, 
now,  from  SUnhh  Snid/ie  Laif/hen  [now  "  Mcmnt  Leinster"]  ;  and  I  have  no 
ncM's  hut  of  tiie  daughter  oi  Liujkaidh,  son  of  Feryus,  who  had  fallen  in  love 
with  JJaile  Mac  Uuain,  and  was  coming  to  meet  him,  until  the  youths 
of  Leinster  overtook  her,  and  she  was  killed  by  tlie  forcible  detention  \_i.e.,  lost 
her  life  for  having  been  detained]  ;  as  it  was  promised  [foretold]  by  druids  and 
good  prophets  for  them,  that  they  would  not  meet  in  life,  and  that  they  would 
meet  after  their  deaths,  and  that  they  would  not  i)art  for  ever  after.  This  is 
my  news.  And  he  darted  away  from  them  Uke  a  blast  of  wind  over  the  green 
Bea,  and  they  vv^ere  not  al)le  to  detain  him. 

When  Build  heard  this,  he  fell  dead  without  life,  and  his  tomb  was  raised 
and  his  lidif/i ;  and  his  tombstone  was  set  uj),  and  his  fair  of  lamentation 
[assembly  for  games,  etc.,  in  honour  of  a  deceased  personage]  was  held  by  the 
Ultonians.  And  a  yew  grew  up  through  his  grave,  and  the  form  and  shai^e  of 
Buile's  head  was  visible  on  the  top  of  it,  unde  Trdiyli  mBaibJ. 

Afterwards  the  same  man  went  to  the  south  to  where  the  maiden  Aillinn  was, 
and  went  into  the  (jrianan  [sunny  chamber].  Whence  comes  the  man  that  we 
do  not  know?  said  the  maiden.  From  the  northern  half  of  Erinn,  from  Tuayh 
Jnbher,  and  [I  go]  past  this  place  to  Sliabh  Suidhe  Laiyhen.  Have  you  news? 
said  the  maiden.  1  have  not  news  worth  relating  now,  but  that  1  have  seen 
the  Ultonians  holding  a  fair  of  lamentation,  and  raiding  a  linilh,  and  erecting  a 
stone,  and  writing  his  name,  to  Bai/e  Mac  Buain,  the  liiyh-dhamhna  [royal 
heir]  of  Ulster,  by  the  side  of  Trdiyli  Bhailc,  [who  died]  whilst  he  was  coming 
to  meet  a  favourite  and  beloved  woman  to  whom  he  had  given  love;  for  it  is 
not  destined  for  them  that  they  should  reach  each  other  alive,  or  that  one  of 
them  should  sec  tlie  other  alive.  He  darted  out  after  telling  the  evil  news. 
Aillinn  fell  dead  without  life,  and  her  tomb  was  raised,  etc.  [as  before  in  the 
case  of  Bdilt].  And  ah  apple-tree  grew  through  her  grave,  and  became  a 
great  tree  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  and  the  shape  of  Aillimis,  head  upon  its  top 
[that  is,  the  top,  as  in  Buile's  case,  took  the  shape  of  Aillinn'' s  head  and  face.] 

At  the  end  of  seven  years,  poets  and  prophets  and  visioners  cut  down  the 
yew  which  was  over  the  grave  of  Bai It;  and  they  made  a  poet's  tablet  [Tabali 
Filidh']  of  it,  and  they  wrote  the  visions,  and  the  espousals,  and  the  loves,  and 
the  courtshi])s  of  Ulster  in  it.  [The  apple-tree  which  grew  over  Aillinn  was  also 
cut  down  and]  in  the  same  way  tiic  coiu'tsliips  of  Leinster  were  written  in  it. 

AVhen  the  November-eve  (^t///(//n/«)'''^'^'^^"rived,(long)afterwards,  and  its  fes- 
tival was  made  by  Art,  the  son  of  Conn,  the  poets  and  the  professors  of  every  art 
came  to  that  feast,  as  it  was  their  custom,  and  they  brought  their  tablets  with 
them.  And  these  Tablets  also  came  there ;  and  Art  saw  them,  and  when  he  saw 
them  he  asked  for  them ;  and  the  two  tablets  were  brought,  and  he  held  them  in 
his  hands  face  to  face.  Suddenly  the  one  tablet  of  them  sprang  upon  the  other, 
and  they  became  united  the  same  as  woodbine  around  a  twig,  and  it  was  not 
possible  to  separate  them.  And  they  were  preserved  like  every  other  jewel  in 
the  treasury  at  Tara,  until  it  was  burned  by  Dunlany,  the  sou  of  Enna,  namely, 
at  tho  time  that  he  burned  the  princesses  at  Tara. 

Ut  dicitur  : 

**Thc  apple  tree  of  noble  Aillinn"  (etc.,  as  supra,  p.  466). 

(8)  Sliabh  FuaiiL—Tn&d's  Mountain,  a  mountain  near  Newtownhamllton,  in  the  county  of 
Armagh. 

(D)  Muirl?)rimhne,  or  Afagh  Mnirtheiinhnc,  an  ancient  plain  which  extendctl  from  Droglieda 
to  Dundalk  and  Carlingford. 
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.  ^^^'  "•     [Original  of  the  Poem  o/Ailbiie,  daughter  of  ComiAC  Mac  Airt,  from 
Poem  by  *^'^  '  ^^^^  ^^"  Leinstcr',  (MS.  H.  2.  18.,  T.C.D.)  fol.  105.  a.b.  (see 

Aiibh4,  ante,  p.  4G7).] 

daughter 
of  Corinac 

■i^acAirt.  ^itbe  in  ten  ChorirriAic  mic  Ainc,  cecimc. 

(circa  a.i>.  a^  i  j      7 

11  Ap  in  tAue  vo  Lumiuine 
Itteiu  teinne  icAi^e  Ain, 
1f  iiA|A  ci*o  "o'ln^in  11  Chumt), 
"Police]"  A  moin^^"^^  Attomj  lAin. 

^r  Vl^T  f<^i'i''1<^''^^i  LomiAine 

ip]\\  IIdaja  Uaca  bAite 

PjiiuoufAinLoj^  A  UliecnA, 

V]\^y  in  AbAilt  A  liAte.* 
/AbAtt  Abmni  ^-jA-oA 

1bA]A  t)Aite  bee  no]ibbA,  ^^^^ 

Ce  'DO  bejicA-jA  ibbAi*oe, 

tli-p  cucAu  'OAine  bofAbbA. 
1-p  y]^^y  y'AmbAini  LomtAine 

"p-pi  t)Arh  'oiibA]AUAc  IDjii^iAent), 

'P]AiuoufAin'LA]A  A  "ChecnA, 

PIA1  Citce  T)|\oinmA  IDjii^nent). 
1]"  -pjii-p  i^AiniAin  LomiAine 

pjAi  'piAUCAib  pn-ocuibt  Aibbe, 

'\y  yy^^y  -pAiii Lai rn]"e  UcunA 

1p]\^  i^cAUAil!)  tiAccAi]A  bAinne. 
A  "LtinnbAine  in  |\AnACAi]' 

Cotlic  T)AbeAii5  AC  SjAub  bjAAin, 

tlAnActi-p  pe-prA  ITlA^en 

Ka  Sui'oe  La^cii  AnAi-p. 
A  LtiimtAine  nACAnibtiAit), 

TlACAmuAi*otet)  TneA]"coin  tDuAiX), 

triAnibecif  LecA  Lin^'oec  Li]", 

6-6in  bic  toAibe  ]Aocbeui]". 
C]\i'of'eA]ic  mo  meAnrriAn  mine 

In^en  jai^  Uem]AA  uuA'oe, 

Ocu]"  c|\i'0]^eA]\c  inAmriAn 

5it'LAn]\A'o  Aim  An  tiA]Ae.  11. . 
A  l^mmbAine  nACAmtuAiT) 

A  5]AAin  ^Aiie,  a  5]Aein  f'ttiAi^, 

TDa  ]AO]opAmbAi*o  ]"eo  a^v  yez 

|ro*oi]A]:e  A]i  nee  in  cac  tiAi]A.     "Uaia. 

*  .1.  A  1iA1iito. 

(10)  The  tl  in  both  these  Avords  ought  to  be  dotted;  but  wc  are  unfortunately  not  in  pos- 
session of  the  necessary  type  to  express  a  drttcd  n. 
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[translation.] 
Ailbhe,  the  daughter  of  Cormac  Mac  Airt,  cecinit 


AiP.  ir. 


A  cold  day  for  Lmnluine/^^^  Aiifjfit?, 

In  lialf  a  cloak  pursuing  pleasure,  daim-hter 

It  is  cold,  too,  for  the  dauirhter  of  O'Cuinn,  MarAin 

Who  washes  tier  hair  in  a  full  basin.  a-irca  a.d. 

It  is  what  I  liken  Lor/i/(iine'^^>  to,  260) 

To  the  Yew  of  Rdith  Baile, 

To  what  I  liken  his  Tetlma 

Is  to  the  Apple-tree  from  AIL* 
The  apple-tree  of  high  Ail/nn, 

The  Yew  of  Bui/e  of  little  land, 

Though  they  are  put  into  poems, 

Ignorant  people  do  not  understand  them. 
It  is  what  I  liken  Lomlaine  ">  to, 

To  the  dark-shaded  Buck  of  Driyrend, 

What  I  liken  his  7\thna'^'^)  to 

Is  to  the  does  of  Dromm  DriynendS^^^ 
It  is  what  I  liken  Lomlaine  to, 

To  beautiful  White-hazle  rods, 

What  I  liken  Tethna'^->  to 

Is  to  the  shadows  of  the  top  of  milk. 
O!  Liimlainc'^^'  hast  thou  reached 

To  Lee  (Id  B/icary'^*^  at  SriM  Brain?'^''^ 

I  have  reached  Ferta  Mayhen^^^' 

By  Suidhe  Laylien^'^^'^ >  on  the  east. 

*  i.  e.  from  Ailinn. 

(11)  I  have  to  express  my  regret  that  I  am  quite  unable  to  trace  either  the  history  or  allu- 
srons  of  this  smRiihir  poem.  There  is  an  explanatory  note  in  the  margin  of  the  old  book,  but, 
most  unfortunately,  tjie  ink  is  so  decayed  and  injured  by  friction  that  it  is  illegible  for  any 
satisfactory  purpose.  Who  the  person  called  Lumliiind,  Lumlaini,  or  Lomlaine,  was,  I  am  at 
a  total  loss  to  know.  The  name  ajjpears  to  have  heen  a  familiar  one,  or  descriptive,  com- 
pounded of  him,  or  lorn  (bare),  and  /j»W,  or  laini  (pleasure,  merriment) ;  so  that  the  name 
would  siRiiify  the  bare  and  clu't-rful  man, — an  ayjpellation  somewhat  borne  out  by  the  line 
which  follows,  which  represents  him  as  pursuing  his  sports  in  'half  a  cloak'.  This,  I  admit,  is 
but  taking  the  component  parts  of  the  name  at  their  ordinarj'  value;  and  such  a  process 
docs  not  at  all,  in  every  ca.so,  ai)])ly  to  the  better  understanding  of  the  real  namu  of  an 
unknown  personage.  It  is  singular,  however,  that  there  really  was  such  a  family  name  in 
Ireland  as  0' Lumhi'tui,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  entiiesin  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters,  at  the  following  years: — 

A.D.  1170.  "  f.'orbmac  i'a  Lumhtiniy  the  chief  professor  [or  master]  of  Chtrn'n  Ferfa  lirenainn 
[Clonfert],  the  sole  remains  of  the  professors  [t.  e.,  the  last  of  the  great  scholars]  of  Lrmn  in 
his  time,  died". 

A.D.  12.')!(.  "  Corhmac  Ua  Luiinliiinn,  Bishop  of  Cluaiii  Ferta  Rrenoinu  [Clonfert],  and  high 
sage  of  Krlnn,  died;  a  saintly  senior  of  long  age".  (It  may  be  presumed  that  the  bishop  w.is 
son  to  the  i)rofessor,  and  that  the  family  was  a  literary  one.) 

(12)  Tft/ma — Whether  this  is  a  real  personal  name,  or  a  name  only  descriptive  or  figura- 
tive, I  confess  my.self  unable  to  determine  It  must  be  a  proper  name,  or  else  an  abstract 
noun  sub.stanlive  exitrossing  some  property  or  quality  of  7.om/(ti«'' himself.  In  the  second 
and  fourth  stanzas,  by  i»lacing  the  possessive  pronoun  'a*  (his)  before  '  Tethna'.  the  word  is 
made  to  signify  some  aijpciulage,  or  beloved  object,  of  Lunduini' ;  but  in  the  fifth  stanza, 
this  pronoun  is  left  out,  and  the  emphatic  suffix  (.<(')  inserted  to  till  up  the  measure ;  thus 
leaving  the  word  Tethna  an  independent  noun,  and  apparently  a  proper  name.  No  such 
name,  liowever,  ha^,  to  my  recollection,  come  under  my  notice  before. 

(l;t)  Dromm  Drigntnd  -  The  mountain  ridge  of  Driffiirnd;  a  place  unkno^Ti  to  me. 

(14)  f.t'c  (or  Lcdc)  DA  Bhearg.  near,  or  at  Sruhh  Ihain ;  its  situation  is  unknown  to  me. 

(l.>)  SniUi  Ik-dill,,  or  Bran's  Stream.— 'i'here  were  two  jilaccs  of  this  name  in  Erinn  ;  one 
In  the  west  of  Kerry,  and  one  in  the  north  of  I'lster.  It  is  to  the  laUer  that  our  poetess 
refers  ;  and  the  following  note,  furnished  by  Dr.  John  (Vl>onovau  to  the  late  IJev.  Dr.  Matthew 
Kelly's  translation  of  Cambre)i.<is  /'rf/.tt<.i,  .shows  that  the  name  and  situation  are  still 
known  :  "<Sri*6/i  lirain,  now  Shruve-lhin,  or  .Stroove-Brin.  It  is  the  name  of  a  well-known 
place  in  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  barony  of  Ini.showen,  in  the  county  of  Donegall. 
^Vater  oo/.es  from  the  bank,  ami  forms  a  well,  near  high  water  mark" — Caml>.  /Jr.,  vol  ii.,  p. 
7S(;,  n.)te  'JO.  Acconling  to  Dr.  Keating,  who  quotes  from  the  ancient  Book  of  Clitain  Eid/mech, 
the  dh'cescof  liath  lilioth  Ovaphoe)  extended  from  Fas  Ritaidh  (Ballyshannon)  north  and  e<i8t. 
along  the  sea.  to  Snibh  Brain,  and  from  Cam  (Has  (Green  Mound)  to  Sruibh  Urain.  And 
Dr.  Johu  O'Donovan,  In  a  note  to  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Mastcr.s,  a.d.  1417.  p.  8.'>-i.  says:  - 
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APP.  II. 

Poem  by 
AilbM, 
daughter 
of  Cor  mac 
Mac  Airt. 
(circa  a.i>. 
260.) 


0  !  Lumlainc,  urge  me  not  onwards, 

That  I  be  not  touched  by  a  Meschoin  Muaid^^^^'' 

Were  it  not  for  Leca  Luydach  Lin^^^ 

Edin  Bic  I3(iile^^^>  would  be  in  existence". 
The  heart-love  of  my  softest  desire, 

The  daughter  of  Tara's  king,  in  the  North  ; 

And  the  beloved  of  my  soul  are 

The  young  warriors  of  cold  AlmhainS^'^) 

"  It  is  quite  evident  that  it  (Cam  Gins)  is  the  hill  now  called  the  Tops,  which  is  situated  on 
the  boundary  of  the  diocese  of  Deiry  and  Huphoe,  and  between  Kaphoe  and  Donoghraore. 
Donoglunore  Church  stands  to  the  right  of  the  road,  as  you  go  from  Stranorlar  to  Castlefin, 
within  one  mile  of  the  latter".  Struve  Point  is  marked  on  Beaufort's  Ecclesiastical  Jlap, 
inside  Inishowen  Head,  on  the  bay  which  f)rms  the  entrance  to  Loch  Fcabhaill  (Lough  Foyle). 
(This  Loch  FeabhaiU  itself  derives  its  name  from  Feabhall,  the  son  of  Lodan,  the  father  of 
Bran,  one  of  the  Tuatha  1)6  Danann.) 

(16)  Ferta  Maighen. — This  name  would  signify  the  Graves  of  the  Field,  tliat  is,  of  some 
particular  field,  or  place.  In  our  ancient  laws,  Maighin  dighona  signified  an  inviolable  enclo- 
sure surrounding  a  man's  house. 

(17)  Suidhe  Laighen, — now  Mount  Leinster,  in  the  county  of  "Wexford,  on  the  east  side  of 
■which  Ferta  Maighen  must  have  been  situated,  according  to  our  text.  Suidhe  Laighen  is 
believed  to  signify  the  Seat,  or  Sitting-place,  of  the  jjcople  of  Leinster,  at  some  of  their  gi'cat 
meetings.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  this  mountain  was  the  same  as  the  iSliabh 
Suidhe.  Chonchorb  (fol.  24  of  the  Book  of  Leinster),  or,  more  properly,  Sliabh  Uighi  Chonc/i,orb. 
that  is,  the  Movmtain  of  Cuchorb's  Fate,  or  Death,  as  it  is  called  also  in  the  same  Book,  at'fol. 
241.     [See  Note  on  Cuchorb,  and  Meadhbh's  Elegy,  at  the  end  of  this  Appendix  (p.  480).] 

(18)  Meschoin  Muaid. — Z,eca  Lugdach  Lis. — E6in  Bic  BaiU.  Although  these  words  are  all 
intelligible  in  their  direct  and  ordinary  signification,  yet  it  would  be  totally  impossible  for 
any  one  to  discover,  without  some  explanation,  Avhat  connection  they  could  have  with  the 
present  text.  This  explanation  has  come  to  light,  in  whole  or  in  part,  very  unexpectedly,  in 
several  distinct  places,  none  of  them  in  direct  connection  with  the  poem,  though  one  of 
them  has  reference  to  it.  The  first  place  in  Avhich  the  explanation  is  found  is  in  the  ancient 
vellum  MS.  chiefly  consisting  of  Laws,  (class  H.  3.  18.  T.C.D.),  a  volume  which  has  been  already 
so  often  referred  to  in  the  course  of  these  Lectures.  At  page  4  of  this  volume,  in  the  lower 
margin,  and  apart,  of  course,  from  any  connection  with  the  laws,  is  to  be  found  this  very 
stanza  of  our  poem  which  requires  the  explanation,  with  some  curious  variations  of  the  text, 
and  an  interlined  gloss,  which,  however,  is  not  affected  by  the  ditference  of  text.  The  verse 
runs  as  follows : — 

O  Flann  of  Line,  urge  me  not  onwards, 
That  I  be  not  deluded  by  a  Meschoin{a) 

Muaidh{b) 
"Were  it  not  for  Leca  Lugdach  Liss(c) 
Edin  Bic  Baile{d)  would  be  in  existence. 


A  ■ptAitTotine  nACAmttiAi'o, 
Hat)  -|Aocb]AeccA'o  mefcoin  (a) 

mtuM'6(6) 
mAiiibA-o  leACA  tiig-OAcli  t.iff(c) 
e6in  bice  t)Aite(flf)  noubeiuif. 

The  gloss  (on  the  preceding  words)  is  as  follows  : — • 

(a)  mefcoin  .i.  "oibjAAi 
(6)  muAi'D  .1.  fe|\  euAit) 

(c)   LeACA  bug-OAC  biff  .1.  fUlCI  OCUf 


(a)  barren,  [impotent.] 

(6)  a  jealous  man. 

(c)  blushes  and  disgrace. 


{d) 


AlCIf 

©Gin  bice  t)Aibe   .i. 


f)6ic,  OCtlf        {d)  a  kiss,  and  a  strumpet. 


mei|\"0)Aec. 

Literally  and  ordinarily,  a  MescMi  (oblique,  Meschoin)  signifies  a  lap-dog ;  Leca  Lugdach 
Liss  signifies  literally,  the  Flag-stones  of  Lugaidh's  Fort,  or  Palace.  E6in  Bic  BaiU,  signifies 
literally  "Birds  of  little  good";  Dut  it  would  signify  also  "Little  Bail's  birds".  [In  the 
Dinnsenchus  it  is  stated  that  '  E6in  BaHe',  were  Four  Kisses  of  Aengas  of  Brugh  na  Boinn6 
(son  of  the  Daghda  M6r,  the  great  necromancer  and  king  of  the  Tuatha  Di,  Danann),  which 
were  converted  by  him  into  'birds  which  haunted  the  youths  of  Erinn'.  This  allusion 
requires  more  inve'stigation  than  I  have  yet  been  able  to  bestow  on  tlie  passage.]  The  words 
in  the  text,  however,  probably  derive  their  poetic  significance  from  some  acts  of  persons 
of  the  names  of  Lugaidh  and  Bailt.  Of  any  person  of  the  latter  name  we  know  nothing 
except  the  hero  of  the  preceding  tragedy;  but  of  the  name  of  Lughaid,  there  are  many 
remarkable  men  to  be  found  in  our  ancient  history.  There  was  Lugh,  or  Lughaidh,  Mac 
Eithlenn,  the  famous  philosopher,  and  king  of  the  Tuatha  D&  Danann,  who  holds  so  distin- 
guished a  ])lace  in  the  Second  Battle  of  Mugh  Tuireadh;  he  was  the  founder  of  Naas,  in  the 
county  of  Kildare,  and  hence  that  ancient  city  was  called  Lis  Logha,  and  Lis  Luighdhech,  or 
Lugaidh's  Palace.  He  was  n'iso  the  founder  of  the  ancient  Tailltin.  in  ileatii,  and  one  of  the 
primitive  courts,  or  forts,  there  was  called  after  him,  Raith  Ltighdhach,  or  Lis  Lughdhach. 

I  should  have  little  hesitation  in  referring  the  words  of  our  text  to  either  of  these  ancient 
courts,  but  that  the  following  more  appropriate  application  of  them  is  made  to  what  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  different  Lis  Lughdhach.     The  words  occur  in  the  interlined  Gloss  to  a  poem 
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O  !  Lumlutne'^^>  urge  me  not  onward,  ^pp  jj^ 

Thou  Victory  of  Valour,  tliou  Sun  of  Hosts,  

If  it  i.s  like  this  our  path  sliall  be,  Poem  by 

It  shall  cause  our  death  every  time  [some  time].  AUUii, 

daugliter 
of  Corinac 
written  by  Cinaeth  0' Ilartarjain  (who  died  a.d.,  975),  on  the  Manner  of  Death,  and  Place  of  Mac  Airt. 
Sepulture  of  several  of  the  most  distini/uished  Kin;;s  and  Warriors  of  ancient  J>inn,  of  the  Mi-  (circa  a  d. 
leslan  race.     My  copy  of  this  poem,  with  the  Gloss,  I  made  myself  some  years  ago  from  a  2G0.) 
velhim  MS.  belcmging  to  Mr.  William  ilonk  Mason  ;  and  tjiere  is  another  copy  of  it  in  the  Book 
of  Leinster,  but  without  the  Gloss.    The  poem  consists  of  thirty -eight  stanzas,  and  begins:  — 

pAtlTiA  bACA^v  in  emAin  Warriors  that  were  in  Emain, 

1  1Iaic  C]\UACAn,  In  UcniAI^A,  In  Railh  Cruachan,  in  Temair, 

1  tvlACA1]^  IllAl'oe'p  cii|AAl-6,  In  Luachair,  where  champions  trod, 

1t1  Al'Lint),  1tl  1A|\  tlluniAin.  In  Aillinn,  in  West  Mumhain. 

The  tenth  stanza  of  this  poem  is  that  with  which  we  are  now  concerned,  and  the  following 
are  the  two  first  lines  of  it :-  - 

tecc  Con]Ain  In  Stcib  1T11]^,  Conrufs  grave  in  Sliabh  Mis, 

"Lecc  btng'occ  fO  "LeccAib  biff.  Lughaidh's  grave  under  the  flags  of  his  fort. 

The  Gloss  on  this  last  line  runs  thus  :— 
Ceof  A  boccA  biff  bui^'oec  .1.  5f  eff,        The  three  flags  oi  LugnidKs  fort  were,  Mur- 
OCUf  f  U1CC1,  ocUf  niebub.  der,  and  Disgrace,  and  Treachery. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  lAigaidh  mentioned  here  was  Lugaidh-mac-na-tri  C»n, 
that  is,  "son  of  the  three  Cons  (or  Ciis");  that  is,  of  Curoi  Mac  Daire;  Ciichitlainn;  and 
Conall  Ceaiiiach.  He  was  called  Son  of  the  three  Cons  (or  Cii's)  because  it  was  believed  that 
his  mother,  Blalhnait,  the  wife  of  i'ltroi,  bad  had  connection  with  the  two  other  Cii's,  as  well 
a.s  with  her  husband.  It  was  this  Lugnidh  that  killed  CiichuUiitin,  one  of  his  reputed  fathers, 
at  tiie  great  fl^ht  of  Muirt/ieiinie;  but  he  was  followed  home  by  his  other  reputed  father, 
Conall  t'earnach,  who  overtook  and  killed  him  in  turn  at  Coirthe  Lnghaidh  (or  LughaicTs 
liock),  in  Airget-Ros  (a  district  lying  on  the  west  side  of  tlie  River  Nore,  below  the  present 
town  of  nallyraggot,  in  the  present  county  Kilkenny).  Lnghaidh  was  buried  here,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  lines  of  the  thirteenth  stanza  of  the  poem  : — 

-ACA  bc6c  bingtjec  ce  coif,  Lughaidh's  grave  is,  though  silent, 

fon  CAfiin  bi  nnilg  Af^ACfOlf.  Under  the  Carnn,  in  the  plain  of  A  rgatros. 

Whether  the  alleged  circumstance  of  Lughaid's  paternity,  and  that  of  slaying  treacherously 
Cuchiilainn,  one  of  his  reputed  fathers,  be  tiie  most  prominent  of  the  three  disgraces  which 
formed  his  grave  in  place  of  flags,  it  would  be  useless  to  inquiie  farther;  but  that  the  allu- 
sion in  Ailbht's  poem  refers  to  him  and  them,  cannot,  I  think,  be  well  doubted.  Farther 
speculation,  liowever,  would  be  fruitless,  and  I  must  leave  the  elucidation  of  the  curious 
metaphorical  words  in  the  text  to  some  more  profound  or  more  fortunate  investigator. 

The  third  allusion,  by  inference  only,  to  this  stanza  is  found  in  the  M.S.  so  often  referred 
to,  Harh'ian.  5'2.S(),  fol.  127,  British  Museum.  The  followijig  words  only  appear  in  the  lower 
margin  of  the  page  :— 

eo'in  bAibi   .1.  b6t:  ociif  niebub,  no  "  Tlie  Birds  of /?<ij7f,  f.  c ,  sin  and  shame ;  or 

1DOC   ocuf  pii-OAlf.  a  kiss  and  soitow". 

Several  other  singular  figurative  expressions  occur  in  our  ancient  MSS ,  such  as  : — 

"  "Oi     in§in     bAifi     .1.     T)fuif     ocuf  "The  two  daughters  of  Folly,  Lust  and  Evil 

•OOAlfb".  Counsel". 

"  p6c  -oA  bnonAig  .l.  poc  Oti  a  ocilf  "  The  kiss  of  the  two  sorrowful  persons,  i.  «., 

AVAlin   .  the  kiss  of  Eve  and  Adam",  etc 

I  mav  mention  one  other  remarkable  instance  of  allu.sion  to  this  Leca  Lugdach  Lis,  in  a 
poem  given  in  the  "  Wars  of  the  Danes".    The  first  verse  of  this  poem  is  as  follows  :— 

A  ■oubf  AT)  fib  -onb  f Q-oeAf , —  You  were  desired  to  go  to  the  South,— 

lljxbAin  Icif,— AC  buiJCA^  blf  Beady,  too,— at  Lughaidh's  Lis 

"Oo  -oebAlT)  f  o  ce^bAC  UAib  :  To  battle  with  the  house  of  Tal: 

X)A  fi  a6c  6  Cenif  AI5  \:<\l  pf .  From  Temair  of  Fdl  comes  the  message. 

Tlie  poem  is  introduced  thus:— When  Brian  Doroimh^  demanded  Maelsechlanns  ahiUca- 
tlon,  the  latter  sent  the  chief  poet  of  i'l'idh  {Gillacomgitill  oSkbhin),  to  A>dh  <>  .V 1//,  king 
of  UKster.  to  induce  him  to  come  with  his  foicos  to  the  threatened  monarch  s  relief,  me 
poet  arrives  at  O'Neill  s  court,  and  addresses  him  in  a  long  poem,  of  wh'ch  this  is  the  nr« 
(,U\\\7.\.  The  Lmhndh  Li.<  (or  Lis  Lvohach)  here  means  Tava,  so  named  trom  the  same  Lugn 
Mac  Eithlinn  before  mentioned.  The  house  01  Tdl  means  the  I»alca>sian  house;  "O^^".^ 
from  an  ancestor  of  Brian,  who  had  the  suruamc  of  Mac  Tail  (literally,  "Son  of  the  AOie  ;, 
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APP.  II. 

Poem  by 
Jifead/ibh, 
daughter 
of  Conan. 

(B.C.   1.) 


[Of  Cuciiorb  ;  with  the  original  (and  translation)  of  a  Poem  on  his 
Deaths  by  Meadiibh,  the  Daughter  of  Conan  ;  from  the  Book  of 
Leinster  (MS.  H.  2.  18.  T.C.D.,  fol.  24  b.  b.)]. 

(See  ante,  Note  (17)  to  App.  II. ;  ante,  page  478.) 

\^Sliahh  Snidhe  Chonchorb- — This  Cuchorb  (in  the  gen.  case,  ^  Chonchorb^) 
was  the  son  of  Mcxjh  Corh,  who  was  the  son  of  Conchohhar  Abradhniadh,  who 
was  Monarch  of  Erinn  for  one  year  only,  when  he  was  killed,  a.m.  5192,  the 
year  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  Cuchorb  had  to  his  wife  the  celebrated 
Meadhhli  Leith-dherg,  or  '  Meave,  the  Half-red',  daughter  of  Conan  of  Cualaiin, 
but  she  eloped  from  him  with  the  man  who  slew  him.  Cuchorb  was  killed  in 
a  battle  (of  which  our  annals  preserve  no  account)  by  Feidhlbnidh  Rechinihar, 
father  of  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles,  somewhere  in  Leinster, — probably 
at  this  mountain,  where  he  Avas  buried.  His  former  wife,  Meave,  it  appears, 
was  present  at  his  interment,  and  pronounced  an  elegy  over  him  in  a  poem 
of  eight  quatrains.  This  poem  is  so  curious,  and  one  copy  of  it  so  ancient,  and 
so  interesting  in  a  philological  point  of  view,  that  I  am  induced  to  give  it  a 
place  here.    The  poem  is  introduced  by  a  short  sketch  of  the  queen  herself :  — 


tie  bu-o  mo^A  c|VA,  ne]\c  ocu'p  cvi- 
mAcuAtnei'6bei'pn,i:o'|A-p|\ii  eyvenn; 
Ai]Mp  tiA  beige'D  1A1  A  UetnAi]A  jau  a 
beic  ^ein  Aige  tiA  mriAi.  Ocuf  iy 
be  con]AocAcc  mivigpAic  yo\\  cAeb 
Uem^AA  .1.  TlAiu  1Tlei-6be.  Ocii-p  "oo 
-jAOine  p  c|\eb  cojAi'oe  ipn  |vaiu  pn, 
imbicif  1^5^?  octj-p  obbAmuin  jaca 
•OAiiA.  Octi-p  ip  in  ITle'ob  pii  t)© 
|\oine  in  mA|MiAix>h  -oo  Coinco|\b 
incAn  lAo  tnopbA'D  he.  -Ag  ^^Afu'd 
riA  cboici  pb  -poiA  biji  Conco|\p  ic 
SLeib  tli'oe  Conco|\b  i-f  Ann  -oo  |\oine 
ITle-ob  in  niA|\bnAix)  o|\'ojaaic. 


The  strength  and  power  of  this 
Meadhhh  [Meave]  was  great  over  the 
men  of  Erinn;  for  it  was  she  that 
would  not  permit  any  king  in  Temair 
[Tara]  without  his  having  herself  as 
wife.  And  it  was  by  her  was  erected 
the  royal  Rdith  by  the  side  of  Temair ^ 
namely,  Rditli  Meidhbhe  (20)  [Meave's 
Raith].  And  she  built  a  choice  house 
within  that  liuith,  in  which  kings, 
and  the  chief  masters  {OLlamhs)  of 
every-  art  used  to  assemble.  And  it 
was  that  Meave  that  composed  the 
death  song  for  Cuchorb  when  he  Avas 
killed.  At  setting  up  the  stone  which 
is  upon  the  grave  of  Cuchorb  at  SUabh 
Uidhe  Chonchorb  it  was  that  Meave 
composed  the  admirabledeath-song:  — 


trjAcc  mo5Aco|\bb  cebAf  cbvi, 

Cun-peiAAl"  C|A11  "OAIAA  gAlb, 
-Alb  UAf A  bigl  bA   LIAC, 
"bAfbAI-Oe  cblAU  "OA^A  CblU  tTlAlb. 


Mogheorb's  son  conceals  renown, 
Well  sheds  he  blood  by  his  spears  ; 
A  stone  over  his  grave,  —  'tis  a 

pity,— 
Who    carried    battle     over    Cliii 


because  his  foster-father  was  a  carpenter.  The  Fdl  mentioned  here  was  the  Lia  Fdil,  the 
ancient  stone  on  w)\ich  the  monarchs  -were  crowned  at  Teinaii  {incorrectly  supposed,  as  my 
readers  are  aware,  to  have  been  afterwards  taken  from  Erinn  to  Scone,  in  Scotland,  and 
thence  into  England;  incorrectly,  for  the  stone  .'^o  long  in  Westminster  Abbey,  upon  which 
the  English  kings  are  crowned,  whatever  stone  it  may  have  been  in  ancient  times,  is  now 
known  for  certain  not  to  have  been  the  celebrated  Lia  Fail). 

(19)  Alinhain. — Now  the  Hill  of  Allen,  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  the  ancient  residence  and 
patrimony  of  Finn  Mac  Cutnhaill;  and  tlie  warm  allusion  to  it  in  the  text  may,  perhaps, 
be  taken  to  uive  some  countenance  to  the  idea  that  Finn,  or  some  one  of  his  wairiors,  was 
implicated  in  the  adventure,  whatever  it  was,  with  King  Cormac's  daughter. 

(20)  Raith  Afeidhbhe.— This  great  old  rath  or  fort  remains  still  a  conspicuous  object,  on  an 
eminence  a  little  south  by  east  of  the  Hill  of  Tara. 

(21)  Cliii  Mdel. — CHu  was  an  ancient  district  in  the  barony  of  Coslea,  in  the  county  of 
Limoick.  It  received  the  addition  of  Mael  from  Mai,  the  son  of  the  monarch  Uguini  Mdr 
having  been  slain  tliere. 

(22)  Ath  Finn  Fail.—"'  The  fair  (or  white)  Ford  of  Fdr.  This  place  is  not  knoAvn  to  me; 
but  it  must,  I  think,  have  been  situated  in  Leinster,  and  probably  near  the  shore,  or  island 
of  Beg  Erinn  (which  was  anciently  called  Inis  Fdil),  in  the  bay  of  Wexford, 
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mo|Aij;  An,  ni  ■pAi'oet)  ^oe 

X)ubir)i|\  ]M  bjAAn  A  b|\AC, 
56|Mti|\  A  5Ae  -pi  liAil,c. 

pb-oijA  A  dne^f  )\a  liAet, 

^jAoen  |AO  conciA^triAif  A]A  CAe, 

A1|\T)T)1C1)A  A  fCIAC  ]M  fCAt, 

Sicici]\  A  iAni  |M  lAe. 


pojAc*  ]M  lieyventj  cjAojriAib  cjaiac, 

llA  do-OHAI^  fC1AC  y\1   CAC  fCCO,! 

e|\cAj  b]Aec§  biACAi|^  "oiA  bi-p|| 
TlAdAif  Ap  p]A  in  CAC  jteo, 


Sedc  CACA  1AA  lAe  mA  ci^v, 
1m]AAo  "oib  inAjA  cac  nAibc; 
Ca  cac  x)ib,  mgnAT)  in  bee, 
tlAd  tJingbAX)  cec  in  cac  ai^c. 


UjM  CA^rA  -AiA  pn-o  V^ib, 

CAt  ^CA  in  ScAib  bvXfCAe  ^Aen  ; 
Cac  "Poi^cA^  bA  |ro]A]AAC  niAX)** 
■poceiN  |\A  c^MActt  ITlAi^e  rriAein. 


Cac  gbAi]^^  Cpclie  ^a  cboe, 

nice  [rectelnce]  "oiAmbAe  bpecA 

An  bAi5 ; 
Cac  De^\nAi]'+t  ]AAbe]\c  in  On, 
flAtA1)\bl]\  A  chill  C]\U  i-WgAib. 


.1.  jobAb  |vi  ^MjAib  be^ent)  6. 


t  .1.  CAnjin. 

X  .1.  iniAT). 

§  .1.  niAc  ci|\e. 

II  -I-  F-^e. 

^  .1.  yo]']nix)  -OA  50]\c. 

**  .1.  C]\enj;-e]\. 

tt  .1-  1\1. 

XX  .1.  obi  tiMgef  UecA  n^6]\. 


My  noble  king,  he  spoke  not  false- 
hood ; 
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His  success  was  certain  in  every  Poem  hy 


danger ; 

As  black  as  a  raven  was  his  brow ; 
As  sharp  was  his  spear  as  a  razor. 
As  white  was  his  skin  as  the  lime ; 
Together  we  used  to  go  upon  refec- 
tions. 
As  high  was  his  shield  as  a  cham- 
pion, 
As  long  was  his  arm  as  an  oar. 
The  fork*  against  the  kings  of  Erinn, 

sons  of  chiefs, 
He  maintained  his  shield  in  every 

cause ;  f 
CountlessJ  wolves§  fed  he  with  his 

spear,|| 
At  the  heels  of  our  man  in  every 

battle. 
Seven  battles  fought  he  for  his  land, — 
He    swept    over    them    like    any 

razor ; 
What  battle  of   them — admirable 

the  deed ! — 
In   which  he  warded  not  oflf  an 

hundred  in  every  danger? 
The  three  battles  of  Ath  Finn  FaU;^^^ 
The  battle  of  Ath  an  Scdil-^)  of 

bloody  field ; 
The  battle  of  Fossud,^—  'twas  the 

puissance  of  a  hero,** — 
Was  fought  by  the  Chief  ft  ofMagk 

MacinS^^^ 
The  battle   of    Glaise   Criche^^^"*   he 

broke  [gained.] — 
The  man  who  had  the  deciding  of 

battles; 
The    battle    of    BernasXX"^^^    the 

Hound'-')  fought, — 
His  valour  brought  blood  upon  his 

spears. 

*  i.  e.,  he  was  the  sustaining  forked 
column  (or  prop)  of  his  country 
against  the  kings  of  Erinn. 

t  i.  e.,  cause. 

J  i.  €.,  much,  many. 

§  i.  c,  a  wolf. 

II  t.  e.,  a  spear     [so  in  second  copy.] 

^  i.  c,  the  Camp  (or  residence)  of  the 
Two  Fields. 

**  i.  e.,  Knight,  or  Champion. 

tt  I.  e.y  King. 

XX  '•  ^'j  ubi  Laighes  Beta  MCr. 


Meadhbh, 
daughter 
of  Conan. 
(BC.  1.) 


(23)  Ath  in  .STrdiV.— "Tlio  Ford  of  the  Champion".    Not  known  to  me. 

('J4)  Afni/h  JAjfiH.— "The  IMahi  of  .Uacn".  It  happens,  sinirularly  enouch.  that  the  sitnatlon 
of  this  aniiont  plain  can  still  he  traced  with  suttieient  if  not  perfect  accuracy.  JU-  an 
Inquisition  taken  at  New  l{os8.  on  the  0th  of  April.  IfioS,  it  was  found  that  one  William 
Furlonge  bad  been  seized  of  the  manor  of  Uoretown,  otherwise  Carnrosse,  and  tlie  castle  and 
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Ai»i>.  II.      ^^'^  dioi'i'cMn  ■OA  A]\tn  a  ^1^^, 


Poem  hy 
Mead/ibh, 
daiij^hter 
of  Conan. 
(n.c.  1.) 


X)A|\  niAjNl")  nig  nA]\  bo  Lac  ; 
Co]mAtn  ^aLumi  jji^ni)"  pcli, 
bA  ■oi]\]'An  "oic  A]A  in  niAC.      1T1. 


ITc  defended  by  his  arms  his  land. 
When  he  killed  kings  who  were  not 

weak ; 
To  conquer  Gailian'-^^  he  raised  a 

contest ; 
Alas,  that  destruction  has  come  on 

the  son.     [The  son,  etc. 


APPENDIX,  No.  III.     [Lect.  I.,  Page  5,  note  ''']. 

ThreePoems  Three  Poems  hy  T)ul3UAc  Ua  "Lii5Ai]i,  Chief  Poet  of  the  Monai^ch 
uaLugair;  tyAc^Ai^Ae  {ivho  flourishecl  A.D.  432),  ou  the  tninnphs  of 
(A.D.  430.)  GnriA  CeiifetAC  and  his  son  C^AitncAnn,  kings  of  Leiuster 

(from  tlie  Book  of  Leinster  [H.  2.  18.,  T.C.D.],  fol.  25). 


I. 


•otibliuhACh  .h,  Ui:5Aiti.    cc. 


DUBHTHACH  THE  SON  OF  LUGAIR 
CECINIT. 


AnT)fii  iniinAiAbAi5  ^m  lAgmb, 

bACl1]\  ■pe|\'OA, 
bAbiAAit)  boiig-pec  lAOinAjvb   Chob- 

CAC, 

1  UtiAim  cenbA. 


It  is  difficult  to  contend  with  Lein- 
stermen, 
In  manly  actions. 
Lahhraidh  Loingaech'^^^  it  was  that 
killed  Cohhthach 
At  Tuaitn  Tenha. 


village  and  lands  of  Iloretown,  as  well  as  manj^  other  lands  that  we  meet  with,  not  set  forth  in 
this  note;  and  also,  of  one  corn  mill,  and  fulling  mill,  called  Fouck's  mill,  and  the  advowson 
and  right  of  presentation  to  the  church  and  rcctorj^  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Marj',  of  Horetown, 
otherwise  Maghmaine.  It  Avas  found  in  another  Inquisition,  taken  at  Wexford,  the  17th  of 
August,  1641,  tliat  Mat.  Fitz-Harris,  late  of  Mackmayne,  in  tlie  county  of  Wexford,  and 
Anstace,  his  wife,  had  heen  seized,  during  the  term  of  their  lives,  of  the  village  and  lands  of 
Mackmayne.  And  again,  on  the  16th  of  April,  1C41,  in  the  same  place,  it  was  found  that 
Mat.  Fitz  Harris  had  been  seized  in  his  lifetime  of  the  manor  of  Maghmayne,  and  of  the 
village  and  land  of  Maghmayne.  (Iforetown,  I  may  state,  is  now,  or  was  lately,  the  seat  of 
William  Golf,  Esq. ;  it  is  situated  on  the  old  road  leading  from  New  Pioss  to  Wexford,  and 
about  three  miles  south-west  of  Taghmon.     See  Lewis'  Topographical  Dictionary.) 

(25)  Olaiasi  CricM,  literally,  "the  boundary  stream". — This  stream  Avas  situated  in  the 
county  of  Kildai-e,  and  formed  the  eastern  boundary  of  an  ancient  territory  which  extended 
from  it  to  a  place  called  Uada,  in  Laighis  (Leix),  in  the  present  Queen's  County.  {Book  of 
Lecaiti,  fol.  <J3,  109.) 

(26)  Bernas  (ubi  Laighes  Rtta  M6r). — Bernas  means,  literallj'-,  a  Gap  in  a  Hill.  Laighis 
is  the  present  district  of  Leix,  in  the  Queen's  County;  and  Reta  Jlldr,  Great  Reta,  or 
Magh  Reta,  was  the  name  of  an  ancient  plain  in  that  county.  The  name  is  still  preserved 
under  the.'Anglicizedform  of  '.Morieh',  and  is  a  manor  in  the  barony  of  Portnahinch,  adjoining 
the  great  Heath  of  Maryborough,  in  the  Queen's  County.  (See  O'Donovau's  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters,  A.5t.  352!),  note  !).) 

(27)  Hound. — Cu  signifies  a  Hound ;  Corh  (or,  more  properly  Corp)  signifies  Body ;  hence, 
Cu-cfiorp,  Plound's  body,  Corbmac  Mac  Cuilenndin  gives  a  different  meaning  to  Corb:  that 
of  "corrupt",  or  "chariot";  but  neither  of  these  could  well  be  compounded  v/ith  Cii. 

(28)  Gailian;  an  ancient  name  of  Le'nster. 

(29)  Labhraidh  Loingspxh. — He  killed  the  monarch  Cobhthach  Cael,  his  ovn\  grand-uncle, 
A.M.  4658,  and  assumed  the  sovereignty  himself.  Labhraidh  was  horn  in  Leinster.  Tuaim 
Tenha,  wlicre  this  occurrence  took  place,  is  the  place  long  known  as  DinnRigh.  It  is  situated 
in  the  townland  of  Ballyknockan,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  south  of  Leithghlinn  Bridge,  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  river  Barrow,  county  of  Carlow. 

(DO)  Eochu  Censelach.— His  surname  of  Censelach  Giterally  foul-laugh,  according  to  our  old 
etymologists)  was  applied  to  Eochu  s  father,  Enna  Censelach,  and  not  to  himself.  His  father 
M'as  king  of  Leinster ;  and,  to  secure  his  fealty,  the  monarch  Niall,  when  come  to  the  supreme 
throne  in  a.u.  379,  insisted  on  having  the  young  prince  Eochu  placed  in  his  hands  as  a  hostage. 
The  prince,  however,  soon  escaped  to  his  own  country ;  and  years  afterM'ards,  when  Niall 
made  his  last  expedition  to  the  continent,  he  was  followed  in  disguise  by  this  Eochu,  who 
fouTid  an  opportunity  of  killing  him  Mith  a  dart,  with  which  he  shot  him,  across  the  river 
Loire,  in  the  year  405. 
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Codu  CctifolA*  niAC  Ctin<M, 

niAll 
triAc  ecViAcli. 

1]'ci-o  IIUA-ou  Y\c6v  niAC  S6cnAi, 

Sa6\\  a  buriAt), 
Tlom<A^\b  Cccpfcct  triAC  GojAin, 


1fciT)  Vo]A5U|'  r>iAC  U615  "01  tJtcAib, 

AilitL  111AC  Moy<x  llUAit), 
triiAi]\  "oA  niAixbAT). 

Ha  cp'i  raiA-o-cinT)  bA-oi  lAjtub, 

tAofi'OA  inciAobAii^, 
niAjAbf AC  Ui^Ai-o*  ocuf  ConAi|ve, 

Ocuy  ConAtb. 

CjAC  iriAC  CAipp^\i  cboc]\i  bOlAOtlT), 

ConA  CU]AA11TO, 

rent)  inbA^vixpiTO  bencAif  a  ceiTo 
■Oo  CoindiibAirTO. 


.1. 


]MAblTOe]A5. 


Eochu  Cen^elach^^^^  the  son  of  Enna,    ^pp   jjj 
Was  a  prosperous  king ;  '■ - 

After  [Nialt]  havint^  bound  hostages,  Tliree  Poem* 
he  [Eochu']  killed  Niall  oiDuihthnch 

The  son  of  Echaidh.  f''  ^''r'''"' 

And  NiKiflhu  Nechty'^^>  also,  tlie  son 
of  Setna, 
Noble  liis  origin, 
He  killed  Ederscely  the  son  of  Eo- 
(jhan 
The  high  king  of  Munster. 
And  Fertjhus  Mac  Ruiyh/^'^  also,  of 
the  Ultonians 
Of  the  gallant  deeds, 
It  was  Ailill,  the  son  of  Ros  Ruadk, 

He  found  to  kill  him. 
Tlie  three  Red-heads'^^'  were  of  Lcin- 
ster, 
A  valiant  eluster : 
They  killed  Lnyhaidh*  and  Conaire 

And  Coyiall. 
Ere,  the  son  of  Cairpri,'^^>  famed  king 
of  Erinn, 
With  his  multitude. 
Stoutly  the  Fair-haired  one  cut  his 
licad 
Off  Ciic/iuluinn. 

*  i.e.,  \_Lu(jh(ndh']y  the  redstreaked. 


(51)  Nuadhu  Necht.—We  was  the  son  of  Sefna  Sithhhaic,  kinfrof  Leinster,  and  slew  the  mo- 
narch Etersccl  at  Ailinn  (near  Kilcullen,  in  the  present  county  of  Kildare),  a.m.  506y,  when 
he  assumed  the  monarcliy  himself. 

{})•>)  F<'r(jhii.s  Mac  Koig/t.— lie  was  son  to  Ros  Euadh,  and  grandson  of  Rudhraidhe,  monarch 
of  Krinn,  who  died  a.m.  4;)81.  Fergus  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Hoyal  Hrancli  of  Ulster;  but,  after  the  treacherous  death  of  the  sons  of  Uisnearh,  for  whose 
safety  he  was  guarantee,  he  passed  in  disgust  into  Connacht,  where  he  was  well  received  by 
Queen  Meadhbh  (Mcavc)  and  her  luisband,  Ailill,  who  was  the  second  son  of  another  Hos 
liuadh,  the  king  of  Leinster.  He  was  subse(|uently  slain,  at  the  request  of  Ailill,  by  Lughnidh, 
that  prince's  brother,  through  jealousy,  lie  was  called  Fenjhus  Mac  Roigh  from  his  mother, 
Roich. 

(:):])  The  three  Rcd-hcads.—X\i\\o\\g\\  these  "  Red-heads"  are  set  down  licre  as  Leinsterracn, 
It  is  stated,  in  an  ancient  accotint  of  the  death  of  Conall  Ceniarh,  that  they  were  of  the 
Krneans  of  .Munster  Liighaidh  Riahh-ndrrg,  monarch  of  P>inn,  died,  a.m.  hVM,  of  grief  for 
the  death  of  his  wife,  Dcrli/i/fiorgoill,  daughter  of  tlie  king  of  Lochlainn  (according  to  the 
Ainials  of  Clonmacuois  and  other  authorities).  I  have  never  read  anywhere  but  here  that  he 
ftdl  by  "the  tiirce  Hed-heads".  Neither  is  it  mentioned  in  the  very  ancient  account  of  the 
death  of  the  monarch  Conaire  M6r  (a  tale  known  as  Bruiglicn  Da  Derga),  that  he  tell  by  the 
Hed-heads,  althounh  they  are  introduced  into  the  story  as  messengers  of  ill  omen  to  him. 
Conaire  met  his  death  at  the  place  now  called  liothar  na  ISrttig/ine,  near  Tamhlacht  (or  Tal- 
lacht)  in  the  present  county  ofDublin,  at  the  hands  of  British  and  Irishoutlaws,  a-M.-jIGO.  Conall 
Ccrnach,  one  of  the  celebrated  Knights  of  the  Hoyal  Hranch  of  lister,  retired  in  his  advanced 
age  to  the  court  of  Ailill  and  iVtadhhh  (.Meave),  at  Cruachain.  in  Connacht.  Here  he  was 
well  received,  until  the  ((ueen,  in  a  moment  of  jealousy,  incited  him  to  avenge  her  wrongs  on 
her  husband,  Ailill.  The  old  warrior  threw  a  .spear  at  the  king,  which  inflicted  upon  him  a 
mortal  wound.  Conall  fled  then,  but  was  pursued  by  the  three  "  I'ed-heads",  who,  at  this 
time,  were  in  the  pay  of  .4i7/i7/.  They  soon  overtook  and  beheaded  him,  after  which  they 
carried  his  head  into  West  Mun.ster,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  Curoi  2lac  Dairi,  king  of 
that  country,  wlio  had  been  shortly  before  slain  by  Ciichulainn  and  the  Clstermen. 

(:14)  Ere  the  son  of  CairpH.—  Cairpri  Xiaftr  was  king  of  Erinn  for  a  short  time,  at  or 
about  the  Incarnation  ;  l>ut  he  is  not  counted  among  the  Monarchs.  It  was  his  son  Ere 
That  beheaded  Citrliulainn  after  the  great  slauuhter  of  Muirtheiinhnt',  and  it  was  in  revenge 
of  this  act  that  his  own  head  was  cut  otf  afterwards  by  Conall  Cernach,  as  will  be  Keen  in  the 
note  on  Aeaill,  near  Tara  [.\rrKSDix,  No.  XXVIlI.j. 

(i\'y)  T/if  son  of  .Yal/raech. — This  was  Arnghus,  the  son  of  Xatfraech,  king  of  Munster,  who 
was  tlu-  first  person  baptized  by  St  Patrick  in  that  country.  Eith'ne  Ualhach  ("the  detes-table"), 
daughter  to  the  Criinthan,  king  of  Leinster,  mentioned  in  the  ne.\t  stanza,  was  his  wife. 
They  were  both  killed  in  the  battle  of  Cill-Sosad,  or  Cill  Omadh,  near  Ldthghlinn,  in  the  pre- 
sent county  of  Carlow,  A.t».  48l».    Of  Drgha,  who  slew  the  queen,  we  have  no  farther  accoxmt. 
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APP.  Til.     ^^'^  ^"^^^  llATDyixAid  Oenju^MlliimAn, 

COtlA  -pAIIMtTO 

Three  Poems  1c  SoffA-O  Clielt  bA]\f  ACAlb   A  6eiTO 
oi  Dtihhthach        "La  AlblL 

Un  Luqnir ; 


(AD.  430.) 


'00]\0c1lA1|\  AtTO   eiC1ie  tlACA^, 

Amm  T)A]\c]\ebA, 
3|^A1n  con^Ai^Age,  bA  x)0  bAjnib 
CAi|\p]M  mAC  TDegA. 

Cit)  AibibL  mole  cocAc  Oca, 

Ida  -pi  ]^ACAc11, 
Co  c]\icAic  cec  "oo^^xau  inec 

C|virncAn  cavAc. 


ro]\c|\AuAiA  -punt)  uAifte  Vj^etTO 

tnA^AyVA  llA-OjAAt), 

\\&  AtToib  cen-oimbl/At) 

TiA  |\15  lAAgtAtl. 

An-OfU. 


Even  the  son  of  Natfraech,^^^>  Oenghus 
of  MunsttT, 
With  his  forces, 
At  Sossad-Cheli,  he  left  his  head 

AVitli  Alli/L 
There  fell  there  Eithne  Uathach^ 

A  name  beyond  tribes, 
(A  barbarous  deed !)    Of  the  Lein- 
sterraeu 
[Was]  Cairpri,  son  of  Degha. 
Even  Ai/iin^^)  Molt,  till  the  battle  of 
Oc/ia, 
Was  a  prosperous  king; 
With  thirty  hundred,  he  was  hurled 
to  death 
By  Criinthan  of  battles. 
There  fell  there  the  nobles  of  Erinn, 

As  was  foretold  i^^*^) 
That  was  their   fate,  without    dis- 
grace, 
The  kings  most  noble. 

It  is  difficult  [etc.]. 


II. 


l-oem  "OubcbAcb  ceicitiic. 

C|MtnuAii     c'loc)\i     c6icit)    be-i\enn 

"heccAiA  ebjjA,* 
"OiMiinne  x>o]\  inibib  mobcA, 

■b|\iiix)ni  be^AgA. 


b|viACA)A  iri|\en  tiA  byve-pAib  'be6bAi5 

miC  pACAC, 

In  bA|A  i:A]\b|\unnib  -riibyvej  nib|AA- 

UAC, 

In  -pcAb  -pciAUAc. 

In  -pceb  ■pcAibi'o  bAiivt)  bAi'og  ^AnbA 

■pAti  iribiu  ibbjAijAc, 
1n  bjAe-p  bec-pAc,  in  bpeo  bAgAc, 

In  jLeo  gniiriAc. 

1n  jniiij'  AbAin-o  A-p  bAjnecAib 

"Lip  betA5in6i|A, 
1n  -piAb  tro)\cAib,  A|vcec  pnc6i]A, 

1n  -pbiAD  'oe|\56i|\. 


(.1.  beiAen-o). 


n. 


IDEM  DUBTHACH  CECINIT. 

Crimthan,  the  famous  king  of  [the] 
province  of  Erinn, 
The  Hector  of  Elgga  ;* 
The  topping  chief  of  a  thousand  lau- 
dations, 
Of  bristling  mansions ; 
A  righteous  word,  the  grandson  of 
JBresnl  JBeolach, 
Son  of  Fiacha; 
The  vigilant  chief  on  the  border  of 
Bregia ; 
The  shielded  hero. 
The  fame  which  is  proclaimed  by  the 
boastful  bards  of  Banha 
Throughout  the  great  world  ; 
The  puissant  king,  the  battle-torch ; 

The  [man  of]  deedful  conflicts. 
The  splendid  countenance  above  the 
Leinstermen 
Of  the  broad -bordered  Liffey ; 
The  munificent  prevailer  in  every  fair 
succour ; 
The  mountain  of  red  gold. 


(i.e.,  Erinn). 


(36)  AiHll  Molt—  Ailill  (or  OiliolT)  Molt  was  son  to  the  celebrated  King  Bathi,  and  sncceeded 
King  Laeghair^  in  the  monarchy  in  a.d.  45S.  He  Wiis  liilltd  in  the  battle  of  Oclia  (qu.,  Ochain, 
near  Taru?),  a.d.  478.  Crimhlhann.  the  son  of  Enna  Censeloch,  king  of  Leinster,  for  -whom 
this  poem  was  written,  took  pai  t  in  this  battle  against  the  monarch  ;  but  this  is  the  onlj'  place 
in  which  I  liave  found  it  stated  that  the  monarch  fell  by  him,  except  in  a  marginal  note  on 
ODuinn's  poem  on  the  Triumphs  of  the  Kings  of  Leinster,  (at  folio  24  of  the  Book  of 
Leinster.)     [See  0' Donovan's  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  a.d.  478.] 

(37)  As  was  foretold. — .See  stanza  22  of  the  next  poem,  where  it  is  stated  that  St.  Patrick 
foretold  this  victory  for  Crimhlhan  four  years  previously. 


(a.v.  4ao.> 
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1n  •oofi*  "oicnei'  t)]Aon5A  "OomtiAtiT),        The  tree  wljichAvardstheDomnann'^'     j^pp^  lu^ 

■Don  61a|a  dAcb^e,  multitudes — 

1n  in<M-6m  fof  trii-oi,  miJAiX)  nii|r]Ae6  Off  the  dcatli-battle  plain;  lliree  Pwnn 

1n  iiAi-^m  riAtn-AC.  The  defeat  of  Meath,  mad,  terrified  ;    <^^  Duhhihach 

The  serpent's  knot.  '/'..''"'(^V' ' 

1n  ne|Ac  nAiiciActiT),  riA  CAenlnACA1|^       The  intolerable  strength  that  cannot 

clot)  n*.\  cofCAt),  be 

C|\UA1X)    AT>cfcob,    C|\iincAn     coin-  Subdued  or  checked ; 

btiATo,  Hard  his  battle,  Crimthan  with  vic- 

1fco  co^pco]^.  tory 

And  with  trophies, 
C^t  nA  SAinAi]\e  a.\\  SAtriAin,  The  battle  of  the  Samair^^^^^  at  Sam- 

hain, 
1|'6  ]A0ffo|YAi5,  It  was  he  that  sustained, 

Da  cue  in  iriAmin  ac  flAit  t)|\e^Aib,       When    he    gave    the    overthrow    at 
-dp  IIIA15  Illoi-fAit).  Rdhh-Bremil^*^^ 

Upon  Mayh  Mossaid.^*^^ 

(38)  The  Domnann  mnUiiudes.  These  were  the  men  of  Meatli,  poetically  styled  here  the 
Domnunn  multitudes,  from  Inbher  Domnainn,  now  the  river  and  bay  of  Malaliide,  in  the 
connty  of  Dublin,  so  called  from  a  jjarty  of  the  Fir-bhofg,  the  Domnmxn  section  of  them, 
under  tlielr  leader  Hevgand,  liaving  landed  there.  T\\\a  Inbher  Domnuinn  is  mentioned  in  the 
Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  where  it  is  stated  that  he  sailed  from  Inbher  Dea  (now  Wick- 
low)  to  Inbher  Domnainn,  and  from  that  to  Inis  I'atraic  (the  island  of  Holme  Patrick),  and 
so  on  to  Ulster.  Other  evidences  could  be  adduced  in  support  of  this  identification.  Indeed 
a  sinpular  evidence  of  it  remains  on  the  spot  itself;  for,  oven  to  this  day,  the  current  and 
eddy  below  the  present  brid^'e  is  by  the  inhabitants  called  "  Moll  Downey",  which  cannot 
possibly  be  anytliing  else  than  a  corruption  of  Maeil  iJonmainn,  Ataeil  being  an  ancient 
name  on  the  east  coast  of  Erinn  for  an  eddying  or  whirling  current. 

(39)  .S'a/HAair.— This  is  the  river  now  corruptly  called  the  Camhair,  and,  therefore,  trans- 
lated Into  the  "  Morning  t^tar".  It  ri.ses  at  tlie  western  extremity  of  the  chain  of  the  GailU, 
or  Galteo,  .Mountains;  runs  through  the  town  of  lirufJ';  and  passes  into  the  Maigue  a  little 
below  Bruree  in  the  county  Limerick. 

(40)  Ildilh  lireamil.— It  was  at  ROith  Breasail  that  the  great  convention  of  the  clergy  and 
laity  of  Ireland  was  held  unoer  the  ansijices  of  the  illustrious  Muirchearlach  0  Brien,  king 
of  Munster  (and  indeed  of  all  Ireland),  in  the  year  1110.  The  situation  of  the  place  has  not,  I 
believe,  been  known  or  identified  in  modern  times.  Finding  it  set  down  in  this  poem,  as  in 
the  route  of  the  valiant  Criinthann,  and  in  connection  with  the  Siiiir  (the  river  Suir),  and 
in  Mai/h  Afongaicl,  leaves.  I  think,  no  further  doubt  of  tlie  district  and  province  in  wiiich  it  was 
situated.  Ji/arjfi  J/o.tsrtJiHtself  has  not  been,  I  think.  Identified  by  any  writer  of  modern  times; 
indeed  I  have  never  seen  the  name  of  this  place  in  print  at  all,  nor  have  I  met  with  any  one 
that  ever  heard  of  it  before.  I  have,  however,  myself  been  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with 
two  more  references  to  Magh  Motmid  besides  tlie  reference  in  the  poem,  and  these  are  of  so 
clear  a  character  as  to  leave  no  uncertainty  whatever  of  the  actual  situation  of  this  plain. 

There  is  a  very  old  story  preserved  in  our  ancient  manuscripts,  which  gives  an  account  of 
the  first  discovery,  in  the  forest,  of  tlie  place  in  which  now  stands  the  celebrated  city  of 
Cashel  of  the  Kings.  The  discovery  was  made  by  two  swineherds,  one  belonging  to  the  king 
of  EilA  and  the  other  to  the  king  of  Muscraitjht',  both  territories  lying  to  the  north  ol  Cashel. 
When  Corr,  »on  of  Iw/hatdh,  king  of  Munster,  whose  residence  was  situated  farther  to  the  south, 
heard  of  the  discovery  of  this  subsequently  celebrated  spot,  he  took  immediate  possession  of  it, 
and  foitlnvith  built  a  palace  there,  witli  the  intention  of  making  it  his  future  residence. 
Coniill,  tlie  kill','  of  Eilf,  having  heard  of  this,  w  is  much  angered.  "And  then  Conall.  king 
oi  EiU\  said:  'Wliy  is  it  that  he  has  taken  possession  there?  for  the  place  which  he  has  taken 
is  ours'.  And  lie  ordered  his  peoj)le  to  go  past  Magh  MosMiid  southwards  to  Aircetal  that 
night.  And  certain  news  reaclietl  them  there  ne.\t  morning,  namely,  that  a  creat  teast  had 
been  prepared  by  Core,  son  of  Lughaidh,  in  Caisel".  And  when  Conall  heard  this,  he 
countermanded  the  march,  and  went  himself  forward  in  a  spirit  of  amity  to  honour  tb« 
honsewarming  of  his  friend  by  Ids  pre.'Cnce  (II.  3.  17.,  T.C.D.,  foi.  (il.")). 

There  is  some  rea.son  to  think,  from  passages  in  the  Irish  Life  of  St.  Mocliaemhdg  (or  Pul- 
cherius).  that  the  king  of  IJili'i  palace  was  situated  somewhere  near  the  ancient  church  ot 
Liath  Mt'r  Aforhaendiog,  now  called  Leamokevoge,  in  the  parish  of  Two-Mile  Burris,  oarony 
of  I'.liogarty  (A'/W  Ui  Fhogartnigh),  and  county  of  Tipperary.  This  valuable  Life,  however,  con- 
tains Hiiother  reference  to  Magh  Mossaid,  which  will  enalde  us  to  fix  its  southern  boundary 
with  precision.  At  the  time  that  St.  Mochattnhdg  settled  at  Liath  Mih;  Failbhe  flann 
(who  reigned  a.i>.  «2'2— fi;j<t)  was  king  of  Munster,  and  residing  at  Cashel  of  the  Kings. 
The  king  took  a  fancy  to  a  meadow  belonging  to  the  saint,  and  had  his  horses  turned 
into  it  to  graze.  St.  Mochaemh('>g  having  heard  of  this  act,  went  and  had  the  horses 
turned  out  of  the  meadow.  When  the  king  heard  of  tl'.is,  he  was  very  angry,  ami  he 
commanded  soldiers  to  arrest  the  king  of  /;<7t'  and  his  children,  and  to  kill  them  if 
they  would  not  expel  the  saint  out  of  that  land  The  saint  gained  intelligence  of  this, 
and  he  went  straight  to  Cashel,  where  the  king  was.  After  some  sharp  conduct  on 
both    slde.s,    the    parties    made    peace,    and    the   »a;nt  returned    quietly    to   bis  church. 
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APP.  III.    ^'^^c  eniiAi  CenT)felAi5,  cotntAin,  The  son  of  perfect  Enna  Cendseiach, 

Conx)  -pon'o  pne,  Head  of  an  original  family; 

Three  Poems  bAi'pt  Sivii|A  X)A]\  ^liin  AjivAije,  The  Siuir^*-^  flowed  Over  the  knees  of 
of  Dubhthach      Sec  "Oun  Si^e.  his  horses 

(A^D^S )'"''  Passing  by  Dun-Su/heJ*^) 

Co-prxMriAi-o  liepciTO  mte,  The  conqueror  of  Erinn  all; 

eccAc  Ane,  The  victor  of  [Cnnc]  Ane;'^'^*^ 

Accef]'  tni-oAc  niAije  "pine  The  hero  of  Magh  Fine'^^'^^  was  seen 
Sec  Off  111  Age.  Passing  over -Ess-ikfaj^/ie.(*6) 

ino|Af>iti'o  mepiec,  ocit'p  mA-pceti,  The  great  fair-man  of  Mesnech,'*^^ 

Ocvif  intignA,  and  of  Masten,^'^^) 

nie]\ATO  CO  \)]\A.t  nAntDeiAnA  And  of  Mvghna  ; 

Ac  At  Vi\\c  liigriA.  For  ever  shall  live,  what  he  did 

At  Ath-Mic  LtighnaM^^ 

Some  nights  after  this  the  king  had  a  vision.  A  comely  Old  Man,  with  a  beaming  counte- 
nance, came  to  him,  and  taking  him  bj'  the  hand,  led  him  from  his  chamber  to  the  battlement 
of  the  walls  of  Cashel  on  the  south  side,  from  Mhioli  he  saw  the  whole  of  Magh  Feimhen  full 
of  a  host  of  white  saints  in  flowery  forms.  The  king  asked  the  Old  Man  what  noble  host 
they  were.  The  Old  Man  answered,  that  they  were  St.  Patrick  and  the  saints  of  Erinn,  who 
had  come  to  the  relief  of  St.  Alochaemltdg ;  and  he  further  told  the  king,  that  if  he  did  not 
make  terms  with  the  saint,  he  would  soon  die.  The  king  slept  then,  and  he  saw  again  that 
the  Old  Man  took  him  by  the  hand  and  led  him  to  the  battlement  on  the  north  side,  and  he 
showed  him  a  vision  similar  to  the  first,  namely,  Magh  Mossaid,  filled  with  a  flowery  host,  all 
clothed  in  bright  white  garments.  And  it  appeared  to  the  king  that  they  stopped  at  the 
point  of  contact  of  the  two  bordering  territories,  namely,  between  Magh  Femhin  and  Magh 
Mossaid.  These  were  St.  Brigid  of  Kildare,  and  St.  It6  of  Cluain  Credhail  (noM'  Killeedy,  in 
the  county  of  Limerick),  accompanied  by  all  the  holy  virgins  of  Erinn,  who  had  come  to  the 
relief  of  St.  Mochaemhdg,  who  was  the  nephew  and  pupil  of  St.  ItL 

I  need  not  say  more  now  than  that  Magh  Mossaid,  at  least  its  southern  part,  must  have 
been  that  part  of  the  present  barony  of  Eliogarty  which  adjoins  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  ancient  Corca  Eathrach,  now  the  barony  of  Middle  Third,  in  which  the  city  of  Cashel  Is 
situated. 

Of  Rdith  Breasail,  which,  according  to  our  poem,  was  situated  in  the  plain  of  Mosad,  I  can 
give  no  farther  account.  Even  our  profound  ecclesiastical  historian,  Dr.  Lanigan,  had  no 
conception  of  the  situation  of  Rdiih  Breasail,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  passage : 
"  Our  writers  do  not  tell  us  where  Rath  Breasail  was  situated,  but,  if  we  are  to  judge  from 
the  name,  I  should  think  it  was  in  the  distiict  anciently  Hy-Bresail,  now  Clanbrassil,  in  the 
county  of  Armagh;  or  in  the  other  Hy  Bresail,  that  formed  part  of  Hy-Falgia  {Ui  Failgfi4] 
(the  ancient  Offaly)  in  Leinster" — Lanigan's  "Irish  Ecclesiastical  History",  vol.  iv.,  p.  37. 

(41)  Magh  Mossaid.— See  last  note  (40),  on  Raith  Breasail. 

(42)  Siuir. — The  river  Suir. 

(43)  Bun  Sighe. — Not  known  to  me;  but  it  must  have  been  situated  to  the  west  of  the 
river  Suir,  and  in  the  direction  of  Cnoc  Aine  (now  called  Knockany),  county  Limerick. 

(44)  .^inS.  —  Cnoc  Aine,  now  Knockany,  near  Bruff,  in  the  coiinty  Limerick. 

(iu)  Magh  Fine. — The  Plain  of  Fine,  probably  some  place  in  Leinster,  but  unknown  to  me. 

(46)  Ess  Maighe.—Tba,t  is,  the  cataract  of  the  Maigh,  now  the  waterfall  of  Cathair  Essa 
(CaJierass),  the  noble  seat  of  Sir  David  Roche,  in  the  county  of  Limei'ick. 

(47)  Mesnech. — This  must  have  been  the  name  of  a  place  bordering  on  the  north  side  of  the 
territory  which  the  poet  received  in  reward  of  the  poem.     (See  below,  note  59.) 

(48)  Afasten—gQmtiYe.  of  Maistin. — This  was  the  well-known  Mullach  Maisten  (Mullagh- 
mast),  in  the  county  of  Kildare. 

(49)  Ath  Mic  Lughna.—llie  Ford  of  the  son  of  Lughna.  Of  this  son  of  Lughna  I  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain  any  account,  and  it  is  only  by  an  inference  (amounting,  however,  to  certainty) 
that  I  have  been  able  to  fix  the  locality  in  which  the  Ford  was  situated.  The  Book  of  Lein- 
ster in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  the  MS.  classed  Harleian,  5280,  in  the  British 
JIuseum,  both  contain  an  ancient  tale,  entitled  Seel  Muicce  Mic  Ddthd,  or  the  Story  of  the 
I'ig  of  Datho's  Son.  The  true  name  of  Mac  Bdthd  was  Mesroeda,  and  he  was  called  Mac 
Ddthd,  {da  thd]  or  the  son  of  the  two  silent  persons,  because  his  father  and  mother  were  deaf 
and  dumb.  Mac  Ddthd  was  king  of  Leinster,  and  brother  to  Mesgedhra,  king  of  Leinster,  the 
same  with  whose  brain  formed  into  a  dried  ball  Conc.obhar  Mac  Nessa,  the  king  of  Ulster, 
was  struck  in  the  head  by  Ceat,  the  son  of  Magach,  of  Connacht.  [See  Appendix,  No.  CLVL] 
il/ac />«//((>  reared  a  famous  hound,  Avhose  fame  spread  all  over  Erinn  ;  and  messengers  came 
to  him  from  Ailill  and  Meadhtjh,  the  king  and  queen  of  Connacht,  begging  a  present  of  this 
hound  from  him.  Other  messengers  arrived  at  the  same  time  on  the  same  errand  from 
Concohhar  Mac  Nessa,  king  of  Ulster.  Mac  Ddthd  saw  in  this  coincidence  a  chance  of  drawing 
the  two  northern  provinces  into  a  battle,  or  perhaps  a  war,  which  would  weaken  the  powei 
of  both  ;  for  the  weakness  of  the  restless  northerns  was  the  strength  of  the  southerns.  Mac 
Ddthd  told  tlie  messengers  of  the  two  kings  respectively  that  he  had  already  promised  the 
hound  to  the  master  of  the  other,  and  that  he  saw  no  way  of  getting  out  of  the  difficulty 
but  by  both  kings,  with  their  nobles  and  choicest  warriors,  coming  to  his  court  at  an  ap- 
pointed time,  to  partake  of  a  feast  which  he  iritended  to  prepare  for  them,  and  wliere  he 
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tAjgin  ini  cliiAimclMii"o  ino^c  eniMi 
Adz  munciiA  iiimi  niAiTOuteni, 


1fe  CjMmcAn'o  ^niiie|"  ^i^xcAd, 

Co  f<ic  fuitec, 
If 6  oenfC|\  ifi:c|\]A  'oo  fit, 

^Ae-oet  nguitiec. 

^y6  C|Mnic<Min  0111116)"  a^aca^, 

C6cAlb  |MlAcllA]\, 

tne-obA  CptiAcAti. 


1f6  |\0C)\C1C1  "OO  P^CjAAIC, 

Con  "ou];  n-obijix), 

tlOf  gAb  'OArimcA|AA1C  CA1"0  dlACOAlt, 

Oc  llAic  iDibg. 


APP.  III. 


(.\.u.  4uO.) 


The  Leinstermcn  around  Crimthun 

son  of  Eiina, 

Stronf,'  and  valiant,  Three  Potms 

Except  tlie  hosts  of  Heaven  with  their  <'f  ifnbhihach 

Creator,  ^'"  ^-^'(/uir; 

There  is  none  to  equal. 

It  is  Crimthan  tliat  excels  every  one 

In  the  bloody  cause ; 
lie  is  the  one  man,  the  best  of  the 
seed 
Of  the  wounding  Gaedhils. 
It  is  Crimthan  that  excels  every  one 

In  Imndrcds  of  expeditions ; 
lie  has   tortured    the  lands    of    his 
cousin's  jillies, 
[That]    of    Mcdhbh    [Meave]  of 
Cruachain.'^^'^^ 
It  is  he  that  believed  Patrick  (^'^ 

Without  hard  conditions; 
He  received  liini  as  a  chaste    holy 
soul's  friend, 
At  Ralih  BilighS'-''-^ 


might  probably  so  arrange  between  them  as  to  extricate  himself  from  his  diflRculty.  The 
appointed  time  came,  and  the  northern  kings,  with  a  selection  of  their  nobles  and  champions, 
arrived  in  due  time  at  Mac  Dut/id's  court,  Avliich  appears  to  have  been  situated  in  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  present  county  of  Carlow  {Cealharlacfi).  The  generous  host  had  killed  for 
the  occasion  his  famous  pig  (for  .some  account  of  which  see  Battle  oi  Magh  Una,  published 
by  the  Celtic  Society,  page  14,  note  n).  The  company  having  sat  down  to  the  feast,  a  diffi- 
culty arose  as  to  which  of  the  northern  provinces  should  have  the  cutting  up  and  distribution 
of  the  great  pig.  After  a  sharp  contest,  in  a  comparison  of  the  relative  military  merits  of  the 
two  provinces,  carried  on  chiefly  by  Ceat  Jfac  Marjach  of  Connacht,  and  ConaU  Ceaniarfi,tlie 
famous  Ulster  champion,  the  cutting  was  conceded  to  the  latter.  Conall  sat  at  the  pig's  tail, 
and  distributed  it  liberally  to  his  own  countrymen ;  but  when  he  thought  at  last  of  his  neigh- 
bours of  Connacht,  he  found  that  he  had  nothing  remaining  but  the  pig's  two  fore  legs,  and 
these  he  threw  to  them  disdainfully,  and  witli  a  sneer  which  hinted  that  they  were  emblem- 
atic of  the  speed  with  which  the  Connacht  men  fled  before  the  Ulstennen.  A  fierce  conflict 
ensued,  blood  was  sijilled  in  abundance,  and  the  Connaehtmen  retreated  northwards.  The 
hound,  whith  had  been  let  loose  l)y  Mac  Dutftd,  joined  the  Ulstermen,  and,  coming  up  to  the 
chariot  in  whicli  Ailill  and  Meadlibh  were  on  their  retreat,  .sprang  upon  it;  the  charioteer 
struck  it  in  the  neck  with  his  sword,  so  that  the  head  fell  into  the  chariot,  and  the  body  to 
the  ground.  The  hounds  name  was  Ailbhd,  and  it  was  believed  that  it  was  from  it  that  Magh 
Ailbhii  (AiU)he"s  plain)  where  it  was  killed,  derived  its  name.  This  plain  is  believed  to  have 
been  on  the  borders  of  the  present  counties  of  Cailow  and  Kildare,  but  within  the  border  of 
the  latter,  and  a  short  distance  north  of  the  present  town  of  Carlow.  The  king  and  queen 
pursued  their  course  northwards  still,  to  IJelach  Miigfma  of  old  Jloiriiin  (now  Dallaghmoon,  in 
the  county  of  Kildare,  wliere  f'onnac  Mac  Citile)nidi7i,  King  and  Aichbishop  of  Cashel,  wa3 
killed  in  a.d.  OO.f),  over  Ath  Midhbhiimi  (a  locality  not  now  known),  to  Maistin  (now  the  cele- 
brated MuUach  Mais/cn,  or  Mullemast,  in  the  ccunity  of  Kildare),  past  Druim  Criaigh  (called 
cm  Vara,  Kildare,  at  this  day),  past  Iluith  Imghain  (HatlianganJ,  to  Fidh  n-GaibhU  (the 
wood  of  the  dab/ial,  or  fork  of  the  two  rivers,  which  met  near  Clonsost,  in  the  north-east 
corner  of  ancient  Ui  Failg/ic  or  Otfaly,  and  of  the  present  King's  County,  north-west  of  I'ath- 
nngan);  to  Ath  Mic  Liig/nia  (the  Ford  of  the  Son  of  Luuhna):  this  ford  must  have  been  upon 
the  north-east  branch  of  the  Oabhal) ;  past  Druim  da  Mhaiyhe  (the  Hill  of  the  Two  Plains), 
now  Drumcaw,  in  the  parish  of  IJallynakill,  barony  of  Coolestown,  in  the  north-east  corner  of 
the  King's  County  [see  O'Donovan's  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  a.d.  15.jt»,  p.  1.343,  note  ;/».]; 
over  Droichet  C/iaii'pri,—  (L\\v\m's  Bridge:  not  known  to  me,  but  probably  it  was  the  same  as 
Toc/ntr  Chairpii,  [Carpri's  Causeway],  a  place  lying  south  of  Clonard,  [Cluain  Iraird,]  along 
which  the  boundary  line  of  .Meath  and  I.einstor  pas.sed  to  Oeisill,  near  Tullamore.  in  the  Kings 
County.— [See  Keting  in  the  divisions  and  boundaries  of  the  tive  provinces  of  Krinn.]  — Carpri's 
Bridge  was  over  tlie  Boyne,  in  the  present  l)arony  of  Carbury,  in  the  northern  corner  of  the 
county  of  Kildare);  to  Ath  C/ihni  C/ion  (the  ford  of  the  hound's  head),  In  Fera  Bil^  (now 
barony  of  Farbill,  in  Westmeatli).  It  was  1  ere  he  (the  charioteer)  cast  the  liound's  head 
out  of  the  chariot.  And  hence  the  name  of  this  Ath  Chinn  Chon,  or  the  ford  of  the  hoiuid's 
head,  now  very  probably  Kinnegjul. 

I  have  designedly  followed  the  chariot  of  king  vl»'/i//  and  Queen  Meadhhh  thus  far,  to  the  end, 
that  the  authority  of  so  ai\eient  a  tract  as  the  story  of  Mac  Ddtho's  Pig  should  bear  evidence 
to  the  antiiiuity  of  the  above  several  topographical  names,  as  well  as  to  the  aceuiacy  with 
wliich  they  have  been  Identified  by  Dr.  O'Ponovan  in  his  learned  notes  to  the  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters. 

(50)  Mcdhbh  qf  Cruachain.  -This  was  the  Meadhbh  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note.     Her 
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APP.  III.    1tibeiinA6cii  t)0]\ac  tiocon«|\d|\An'o, 

A]\  nieili  colli, 

Three  Poems  -A]A  niuliAc  t)Aci, 

otDuhhthach       Iri'on  Clininic<Ml'0.     C. 

UaLuaair;  '  "^    '  ' 

(A.D.  430.)       ^   \     ^     .  A 

X)ubcliAc  rm^'p  mAc  'oo  lvj^ai-o, 

"Lai-ooc  'LA11C|^A1u, 
Tile  ^Mic  iniiib|Aeic  eci|\  'Loe5Ai|\e 

OCII]'  PAC|\A1C.* 

trie  -jAOfyAipr  if|\of):o]\5Ai11, 

■pAc  ceti  'oib'oii'o, 
trie  -[MIC  mnecAt)  nAfAiAjU'o  "oo, 

Ocuf  •oitjut). 


The  blessing  which  he   gave  never 
decays, 
Upon  beautiful  Mell,^^^^ 
Upon  Dathi's  kead/^*) 

And  upon  Crimthann. 
Duhthach  am  I,  son  to  Lugaid,  [sic\ 

Poetic,  fully  subtle ; 
It  was  I  that   gave  the  judgment 
between  Laeghaire 
And  Tatrick.* 
It  was  I  that  examined  and  that  sen- 
tenced— 
A  cause  without  extinction ; — 
It  was  I  that  gave  liim  revenge  for 
his  violation, 
And  forgiveness. 
It  was  by  me  an  oratory  was  first 
built, 
And  a  stone  cross; 
It  was  my  cloak  that  was  upon  Crim- 
thann, 
In  the  battle  of  OcheS^^^ 
My  lorica  of  iron,  my  shield  of  bronze, 

My  side,  my  friend, — 
Pie  admitted  himself,   the  chief  of 
the  chiefs. 
That  'twas  it  that  saved  him. 
Pity  the  munificent  king  who  was 
defeated, 
Whose  career  I  witnessed ; 
Ailill  Moll,^^^^  the  man  who  was  sub- 
dued, 
Was  the  king  of  Connacht. 
Seventeen  hundred,  without  the  want 
of  one  man, 
It  is  no  sweeping  falsehood, 
Crimthann  killed    in  the   battle  of 
Oche, — 
That  number  in  the  one  day. 

*  A]\  tlUA-DAic  troe^Ag  iriAC  Tleitt  i\otnAfb  O-oivAn  A-pA  pAc-pAic  jMicAt)  iri 
inbiAeclTpeo  .1.  a  mAiAbAt)  ocii-p  nem  '06  lA-pcAin.  [It  was  upon  Nuadat 
Derg^  the  son  of  Niall  [and  brother  of  Laeghaire']^  who  killed  Patrick's 
charioteer,  this  judgment  was  given  ;  i.e.,  to  kill  him,  and  give  him  Heaven 
afterwards.] 

consort,  AiUll,  was  son  to  Ross  Ruadh,  the  king  of  Leinster,  and  consequently  a  far  back  rela- 
tive of  Crimtliann. 

(51)  It  is  he  that  believed  Patrick.— It  was  Patrick  himself  that  baptized  Crimthann,  ac- 
cording to  the  Tripartite  Life  ;  but  my  copy  of  that  important  tract  gives  no  farther  detail. 

(52)  Rdith  Biligh.— This  is  the  well-known  Ravilly  in  the  present  county  of  Carlow. 

(53)  Mell.—She  was  the  wife  of  Crimthann  and  daughter  of  Ernbrann,  king  of  the  Deise, 
(now  the  Decies  in  the  county  of  Waterford).     See  Book  of  Lecain,  fol  101,  b.b. 

(54)  Upon  Dathi's  Head. — This  Dathi,  wlio  received  the  special  benediction  of  St.  Patrick 
on  his  head,  and  Ave  may  presume  baptism  at  the  same  time,  Avas  the  direct  ancestor  of  the 
O'Riain  family,  of  Ui  Drdna  (now  Idrone,  county  of  Carlow),  and  of  the  0' Cuileamhain 
family  of  the  ancient  district  of  ^il  Mella  (that  is,  of  the  descendants  of  Queen  Mell,  to  dis- 
tinguish th'-m  from  Crimthann"s  sons  by  other  wives),  of  whom  the  brave  Colonel  Kichard 
0' Cuileamhain,  or  CuUen,  Lieutenant-General  of  the  "Catholic  Army"  of  Leinster  in  1643, 
was  descended,  as  well  as  the  present  worthy  Comarba  of  St.  Lorcdn  O'Tuathail,  the  learned 
and  Most  Ilev.  Paul  0' Cuileamhain,  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

(55)  Oche,  or  OcAa.— This  battle  was  fought  a.d.  478,  and  although  Ocha,  where  it  was 
fought,  somewhere  near  Tara,  was  the  spot  {Ochain)  in  which,  I  believe,  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hos- 
tages was  buried,  it  is  remarkable  that  all  remembrance  of  its  precise  situation  should  be  lost 
in  modern  times,  although  it  {Ochain,  or  Ochun)  is  mentioned  in  the  Tdin  Bo  Chuaifgn6  as 
situated  between  the  river  Dubh  and  Slane,  on  the  North  of  the  Boyne. 


tem^'A  C&-CY\A  bAclAf  '01|AUAC, 

l-p  ciAOf  ctoce, 
1f]"e  mo  cuncAc  -pAboi  im  ch'jMmtAn 
1cAC  Oce. 


mo  W\\ec  iAi|\n,  mo  -pciAc  utnA, 

mocnef  mo  ca^vac, 
"bAyvoccAbc  -pein,  -pejA,  riA  tiAAjvec, 

1ffet)  i^otiAriAcu. 

"OuivfAn  -ptAiu  -p'lAb  -po|Vf  A  ixoemiT), 

lieim  AucoiinA-j\c, 
^ibiib  ITIobc  inci  -pA-pfmrnmA^Ac, 

t)A  -pi  ComiAcu. 


Secc  cec  'oec  cenefbAit)  rioeiififA, 

TlijAAn  lAoengo, 
TlomA|\b  C|MmchAn'o  icac  Oce, 

Sin  pn  oenio. 
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cennAd-  cuftco, 
notAi|Mi5ei\c     PACJVMC     -00     C]Uin- 
cVkmto 

■OobjMff  OnriA  x>a  p|Aim6Ac  x>6c, 

A)A  tlib  neilb  bd  jAi^in  jau  CAi]Ae, 
AtntnAi-oTii  till. 


'Oob]\1]'  ClMIYIcllAnt)  COtjM    CACA 

ITa-oo  •oobbAim, 

1115111    C|Mlb]AA111-0. 

^XtjIaic  'OAmfA  ec  niAbb  mon^At 

nAcf<M5  pbniT), 
^]A'ooincAtbA  niAbbi  ^AorndbArtriA, 


Co|^A1b  fom  co'oei]\ex)  "ootnAin, 

X)iu\]'  rno  "OUAiic, 
Co|\f)p  cc*-  h<\y  caLaiii  ci]\e, 

AiAX)  uAtie. 

Vmb  c]\i|:ut)bA  A]\Afec;iiAi5, 

U]ACc1inAi5  cotgniAibb, 
UOUClUMH*  ni  cotToniAec  ^M^'cotn- 
C1111, 

Vonnu\et,  voi^"ouiiiiiit 

Aepbubb  oc  "bAIIA  b^eic^niAiT), 

11a  liAt-o  nAi^x-o-oe, 
CeiTO  AC ]\c 0111111  ]\n,  a  dcii-o 

A  c]\cd;mui]Mi  11A  ^Ai]\5e. 

VinrA]\  bib  beicc  ha  C]\i^c, 
V<>)\]\\nj;cbAiii, 

O  "SbAI]'  111A]XAlb  |M]'tTOAbAni 
Co  IllAg    SO|\AT). 


Sec  A  VAijv  HvV  I'Aiv;  t11eipic6, 
Co  [imii)\  mi  Lac  ?], 

Ay  yoT>c]Y  1  rivep'  C]Ao6bbA 
Co  heyy  n'OininiA. 

*  tlomen  boci. 

t  II0111111A   boco]Mim. 


▲PP.  ni. 


Four  years  before  that  battle, 

"Without  any  default, 
Patrick  prophesied  for  Crimthann        Three  PoemH 

That  it  M'as  he  that  would  break  otDubhthach 

[gain]  it.  UaLugair; 


(A.u.  430.) 


Enna  broke  [gained]  twelve  prime 
battles, 
In  whicli  blood  was  slied, 
Upon  the  Uihli  Neill ;  ''•'^>  it  was  a 
distinction  without  a  reproach. 
Was  the  whole  defeat. 
Crimthann  broke  four  battles, 

Twice,  I  assert, 
After    espousing    Mell,  ^'"^^   smooth- 
white,  soft-pleasant, 
The  daughter  of  Ernhrann. 
He  bestowed  upon  me  a  slow  hairy 
steed, 
Which  seeks  not  to  stale, 
Because  I  was  deprived  of  the  other 
on  which  I  had  been  set, 
And  which  to  me  had  been  ap- 
pointed. 
That  it  may  be  under  me  to  the  end 
of  the  world, 
The  reward  of  my  poem. 
That  it  is  a  horse  of  laud  and  country. 

Speckled,  green. 
There  are  three  humps  upon  his  body, 

Sea-bound,  slow-waved ; 
Torch  AIR,  •^^'■''  it  is  not  a  soft  wave 
that  threatens  it, 

FORMAEL,*^'''''^  FORDRUIM.^^^) 

His  tail  is  at  Bana,<^^')  the  red-mixed. 

Against  a  high  chff ; 
Stifthis  noisy  wave,  liis  head 

In  the  noisy  wave  of  the  sea.^**) 

Would  you  know  the  breadth  of  tho 
land 
Upon  which  we  shall  settle, 
From  Glais-ix-ascail,'  ^^  'with  which 
we  meet,  [mere] 
To  Magh  Serad.'^'-" 
Pass  it  eastwards,  seek  not  Meis- 
NEcn,*^**' 
To  [the  fishy  sea?] 
From  it  southwards  by  rapid  motion, 
To  the  cataract  of  bi3iMA.'*^> 

(Nomen  loci.) 
(Nomina  locorum. 


(.')«)  Ailill  Molt  (or  Oilioll  .VoIf).~lle  was  the  son  of  the  famous  king  Dathi,  and  succeedcil 
his  roh\tivc  L'U(jhain:,tho  son  of  Xiall,  in  tlic  monarchy,  in  a.i>.  4'>8. 
(.")7)  I'ibh  iVt!»W.— These  were  the  nien  of  Ulster  and  Heath,  descendants  of  Niall  of  the  Nine 

C.s)  .\fc!l,  (hufjhfer  of  Knihrann— denote  (53)  above 

(.">'.•)  Torchnir.-FonuiicL—  t'ordniim.  —  Iiann.~Thr  fca.—Olau in  Ascail—Uagh  SfradJL — 
ilnsiuch.  -£$  Vimmu  (the  cutarkct  of  Dimnia).— These  were  the  bounds,  and  a  few  of  the 
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APP.  III.    ^^"o   Acbe^Ac  "OAcIn  iiiac  CiMmcVi-       There,  said  Dathi,  son  of  Crimthann, 
Aint),  The  residing  land 

Three  Poems      1n  yonx)  1fO'^\A^x,  To  thee  quickly  shall  be  given, 

of  Dtibhihach  nn-ofeo  colUu\u  -oocbiA,  The  territory  thou  hast  chosen. 

topographical  features,  of  the  lands  -which  had  been  bestowed  on  the  poet,  Dubhthach,  author 
of  the  present  poem;  and  it  could  scarcely  be  expected,  that  after  such  an  interval  of  time 
— about  1400  years— any  one  of  the  landmarks  of  so  small  a  territory  could  be  identified. 
From  the  above  description  it  appears  that  the  territory  extended  in  length  from  the  river 
Bona  to  the  sea  eastwards ;  and  in  breadth  from  Olais  in  Ascail  (which  must  have  been  a 
stream),  to  the  plain  of  Magli  Sei^adh,  southwards  and  westwards,  by  which  the  boundary 
passed  on  to  the  east,  Avitliout  touching  Meisnech,  and  continued  then  southward  (and,  I 
think,  eastward  still)  to  Es  or  Eas  Dimma,  or  the  cataract  of  Dimma.  Tliis  being  laid  down  as 
the  outline  boundary,  we  find  farther  that  there  were  three  remarkable  hills  or  mountains  on 
the  land,  Torchair,  Formael,  and  Fordrnim  ;  and  it  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  of  identi- 
fication if  we  can,  without  exact  local  knowledge,  fix  within  sufficiently  narrow  limits  the 
localities  in  which,  two  hundred  years  ago  at  all  events,  two  of  these  very  mountains  were 
known  with  certainty  to  have  been  situated,  if,  indeed,  1  may  not  say  that  their  identity  is 
preserved  even  to  this  day  in  local  names  still  in  use. 

This  fact  will  be  well  understood  from  the  following  grant  of  the  fifteenth  year  of  King 
James  the  First  of  England,  that  is  the  year  1618;  "Grant  from  the  King  to  Sir  Laurence 
Esmond,  Knt.  Wexford  Co.  In  Kinshelagh  Territory:  The  towns  and  lands  of  Limenagh, 
otherwise  Limericke,  Ballychoan,  Rossbally  vonny,  and  the  moixntain  of  Bally cahirvalhj  -  Fer- 
moyle  or  Formoyle,  40  acres;  Clonglose  and  Kahindrohmiy,  60  acres;  Killenerin,  80  acres; 
Larahin,  55  acres;  Cooletegard,  100  acres;  Bally knockan,  20  acres;  Kilbegnet,  41  acres; 
Ballymackaw,  37  acres;  Tenecarigy,  1'2  acres;  Tenecurra,  62  acres;  Agher  and  Cronaltan, 
169  acres;  Ballycollitan,  27  acres ;  Cronedaroge,  37  acres;  Kilkavan,  142  acres;  Ballymagil- 
leboy,  68  acres;  Ballyehin,  89  acres;  Ballyliam,  9  acres;  Ballylasy,  85  acres;  Toranehcly  and 
Ballynesraghbegg,  107  acres;  Coolenoge,  130  acres;  Mochoille,  186  acres ;  Baroge,  56  acres; 
Morgoros,  14  acres;  one-sixth  part  of  Kilbeggs  or  Killebiggs,  CoM'lernegawny,  Ballyvoran,  and 
Ballyskeagh,  54  acres;  together  with  all  mountain,  bog,  etc.,  belonging  to  the  premises,  ex- 
cept 20  acres  in  Agher  and  Cronaltan,  next  the  church  of  KHgorman,  assigned  for  the  glebe 
thereof;  and  except  20  acres  in  Kilkavan,  next  the  church  of  Kilcavan,  assigned  for  the  glebe 
thereof;  half  of  the  entire  fishing  in  the  river  Oivengorman  near  the  said  lands,  viz.,  from 
the  main  sea  to  the  lands  of  Pallas ;  and  the  entire  fishing  in  the  sea,  bays,  and  creeks  there", 
etc.— [4  Feby.,  15th  Jac.  I.]. 

I  have  given  this  grant  verbatim  to  very  near  its  end,  in  order  that  the  position  of  the 
mountain  "Fermoyle"  or  "Formoyle",  the  Formael  of  our  poem,  should  be  clearly  and  with- 
out any  doubt  established,  as  far  at  least  as  regards  the  district  in  which  it  was  situ- 
ated. All  the  places  mentioned  in  this  grant  are  or  were  situated  in  the  barony  of  Gorey,  in 
the  parishes,  I  believe,  of  Kilgorman  and  Kilkevan,  a  few  miles  north  of  the  town  of  Gorey; 
and,  as  the  chaiter  says,  in  the  Kinshelagh  teiTitory,  which  lay  to  the  north  of  the  river 
"  Owenvarra",  now  the  river  "  Owenamorroghd",  which  runs  from  the  south  and  falls  into  the 
sea  about  three  miles  south-east  of  Gorey. 

Again,  iu  a  grant  from  the  same  king  to  Sir  Edward  Fisher,  Knt.,  of  lands  situated  in  the 
same  Kinshelagh"s  Territory,  we  find  the  following  lands  enumerated:  Kilmurry,  205  acres; 
five-twelfths  of  Ballinglan,  lilonecheale,  Barnefuicke,  next  to  Ballineskertan,  and  to  the  moun- 
tain of  TorcMll,  77  acres ;  together  with  all  barren  mountain,  bog,  etc.,  belonging  to  the  pre- 
mises; the  advowson  of  the  rectory  of  Kiltynell ;  half  of  the  fishing  in  the  river  Owenvarra, 
near  said  land,  from  the  main  sea  to  Ballycale  ;  and  the  entire  fishing  in  the  sea,  bays,  and 
creeks  there",  etc.     [17th  January,  15  Jac.  I.,  Patent  Rolls,  p.  358.] 

From  these  two  grants  we  may  gather  that  a  great  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  lands 
granted  to  Sir  Laurence  Esmond,  lay  south  of  the  river  Owengorman,  since  we  find  that  he 
was  entitled  to  half  the  fishing  in  that  river,  and  that  must  have  been  the  southei-n  half.  It 
•would  appear  from  the  second  grant,  that  made  to  Sir  Edward  Fisher,  that  his  boundary  com- 
menced on  the  north  where  Sir  Laurence  Esmond's  ended  on  the  south,  and  that  his  terri- 
tory extended  southwards  to  the  river  Owenavarra,  the  southern  boundary  of  the  parish  of 
Kiltennill  (or  Courtown)  mentioned  in  his  grant.  And  as  we  find,  with  certainty,  another  of 
the  hills  or  humps  of  Dubhthach's  territory,  namely,  Torchill  (the  Torchair  of  the  poem),  in  this 
parish,  we  may  with  good  reason  conclude  that  tlie  whole  territory  extended  from  Owengor- 
man onthenoith  to  Owenavarra  on  the  south,  and  from  the  river  Bana  on  the  west,  in  some 
part  of  it,  to  the  sea  on  the  east.  I  believe  that  the  river  now  passing  under  the  compara- 
tively modern  name  of  Owengorman,  or  Gorman's  river,  was  the  ancient  Glais  in  Ascail,  or 
"Stream  of  the  Roar",  or  thunder  ;  and  that  the  name  is  still  in  part  preserved  in  "  Gla^gor- 
man",  the  present  name  of  the  sandbank  which  runs  parallel  with  the  shore  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  mouth  of  this  river ;  it  is  probable,  too,  that  it  was  fi'om  the  loud  noise  of  the 
waves  breaking  over  this  shallow  bank  that  the  stream  first  received  its  descriptive  name.  If 
these  inferences  be  right,  as  indeed  I  c.m'tbut  think  they  arc,  then  the  Es  Dimma,  or  Cataract 
of  Dimma,  must  have  been  the  mouth,  or  some  place  near  it,  of  the  Owenavarra.  And  thus  we 
have  the  actual  length  and  breadth  of  the  sjjlcndid  gift  to  Dubhthach  O'Lugair,  which,  accord- 
ing to  mj'  measurement  on  Beaufort's  IMap,  was  six  Irish  miles  long  from  west  to  east,  at  its 
northern  boundary,  at  least;  and  five  miles  broad  from  north  to  south  ;  but  I  believe  it  nar- 
rowed considerably  towards  the  sea  as  it  approached  the  southern  boundary. 

Should  any  objection  be  raised  to  the  assumption,  that  the  name  of  the  mountain  Torchill 
is  identical  with  Torchair,  it  can  be  easily  answered  by  reference  to  the  wellkno>vn  tendency 
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II01  n5|\A'o  r>iini  ocuy  iiroedtnA-o, 

IpAC  T)itp  U'lAp  teinincAijA, 
"OuAni  C]Minc<Mn.     C. 


inittm-o  tlli'oe,  nioiAAT)  lAjen, 

Hi  cAinic  ]\\  bA-o  comiriAicli  1  cpi 
111  C|MmcViAii. 


APP.  Ill, 


The  nine  orders  of  Heaven,  and  the 
tenth,  the  order  (^'>> 
Of  the  mountainous  Earth :  Three  Poems 

They  are  the  securities  of  the  price  of  Dubhthach 
vouchsafed  f«  ^"?"V*' 

XI  or  CnriitnannsT^OQVti.  C 

Destruction  of  Meath,  magnifying  of 
Leinster, 
Leap  over  Lulcach  :^^^^ 
There  came  not  a  king  so  good  into 
body- 
As  Crimthann, 


III. 


ni. 


1cein  "oe  eoT)eiii. 


ITEM  DE  EODEM. 


Cac  cucAfCA|\  C]MnichAii* 

■OO  tAC^AIIAO  tltimAIV, 

tlope  incAc  A^t)  A^inA^x, 

lCO|ACA11A  in  ]M5^\A-0. 
CAC  CUCAfCA|\   C^\1111cllA11 

"Oo  Chuivc  c|\en  jAoixAfp^, 
1lop6  incAc  X'^^^X^  -pocvM^A, 
1co|AchAi|\  "pUiAj  Cap  I. 

Cac  cvicAycA|\  C|MinchAn, 
•Oo  "OAi|ve  r>A^\  -oubAt), 

Hope  incAc  cimiait)  cbAi-oeb, 
'Oa]\  flAi-oco  t'biiAg  IllumAii. 


Cac  cuca]xa|\  CyM inch  All 

VtM    Alblbb  IIAIAt)  iniAC111A|\, 

ni^x  be  ingbeo  cen  f^ecA^x, 
t)iAp  ciNoechAX)  ^\i  C]uiacaii. 


(.1.  tnAc  CmiAi). 


A  battle  which  Crimthann*'  gave 
To  Laeyhaire  of  numbers, — 

It  was  the  noble,  lucky  battle. 
In  which  the  kings  were  killed. 

A  battle  which  Crimthann  gave 
To  brave  Corc,'^'^>  whom  he  tamed  : 

It  was  the  noble,  prosperous  battle, 
In  wliich  fell  the  hosts  of  Caisel. 

A  battle  which  Crimthann  gave 
To  Daire,  '■^^>  who  was  not  black- 
ened,— 
It  was  the  hard  battle  of  swords, 
By  which  were  cut  down  the  hosts 
of  iNIunster. 
A  battle  which  Crimthann  gave 
Against  Ailill '-''*>    the  high,   ter- 
rible,— 
It  was  not  a  confhet  without  labour, 
In  which  was  subdued  the  king  of 
Cruachain.'''^* 

*(/.e.,  son  of  Enna). 


of  the  people  of  the  east  nnd  south  east  of  Ireland  to  modify  topographical  names  which  end 
in  (tr,  air,  and  iiui,  to  ail,  ill,  and  so  on:  an  Loch  Aiuinn  in  Westnieatli.  now  culled  Loch 
"  Ennill"  ;  Loch  fair,  in  the  same  county,  now  called  Loch  i'ail,  or  "Owel".  So  iSrtifhar  (a 
stream)  is  pronounced  in  the  south,  as  well  as  in  the  east,  "Shrule",  "Shrewill",  or  "Shrowle"; 
and  I  am  strongly  of  o])iiuon  that  the  i)resent  "  Owen  Avarra",  which  could  not  have  been  a 
really  old  name,  was  more  anciently  called  tSruthni-  Oiiairc.  It  is  remarkable  that  there  ac- 
tually was  a  townhmd  n  this  very  locality  bearing  the  name  of  "Shrowle",  as  will  be  seen 
from  an  imiuisition  taken  at  Wexford  on  the  Sth  of  April,  1031  (the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of 
king  Charles  the  First  of  Kngland),  which  found  that  "  Onora  Keavanairh"  was  in  lier  life- 
time seized  of  the  Tillages  and  lands  of  Clantefin,  Kiltriske,  Knockdanke,  Uanogeroe,  Tullibeg, 
Knockedille,  Cooltrumltll,  Corandonall,  Jlongan,  IShroirle.  etc.  Of  these  lands  Kiltriske  is 
still  the  name  of  a  i)arish  in  the  barony  of  IJallcaghkeen,  lying  between  the  above  river 
"  Owi'nv;\rr<i"  and  the  sea,  on  the  south  side  ;  and  what  is  more  remarkable  still,  the  parish  of 
Donoglunore,  which  lies  between  the  parish  of  Kiltriske,  to  tlie  north,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
same  river,  contains  a  townlaud  which  still  bears  the  name  of  "  Shrule". 

((i(>)  T/ie  tenth  order. — Tliisis,  of  course,  the  Church  Militant  on  tarth. 

(til)  Lulcach. ~l  am  at  a  total  loss  to  know  what  this  is  ;  whether  it  is  the  name  of  anv  river 
or  mountain,  or  of  any  place  on  the  borders  between  Leinster  and  Munster  or  Mcath. 

((ij)  Core  of  Caisi  I  [Cashel].— This  Core,  the  elder  son  of  Lughaidh,  king  of  .Munster,  was 
one  of  tiie  three  kings  who  fornuMl  the  Council  of  Nine,  Avho  revised  the  ancient  laws  of  Ire- 
land, and  compiled  the  iitnchas M6r.  St.  l»atrick  and  our  poet  Dubhthach  himself  were  of  the 
number. 

((iS)  ^a/n'.  -Thl."«  wa?  Daxri  Cerbn,  the  younger  brother  of  the  above  Core,  and  chief  of  Ui 
Fidh<jcnt^  in  the  present  county  of  Limerick. 
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App.  III.    Ca^  ct1c<.\^^A)^  C)\itncTiAri, 

Threeroems  Tlv-XiDe  inc<\t  ciuiAi-o  ctAl-oeb, 
of  Dul>hl/iach       X)4^]\  f\.MX)ex>  j-UlAIJ  ULaT). 


Ua  Lugair 
(A.D.  430.) 


A  battle  which  Crimthan  gave 

At  Esruaidh,'^^^^  where  he  went, — 
It  was  the  hard  battle  of  swords, 

By  which  were  cut  down  the  host 
of  Ulster. 
Tho'  many  did  Crimthann  give 

Of  battles  about  roads, 
Much  more  did  Enna  give 

Of  battles  against  warriors. 

J£nno-\  of  Ailinn^^^^  broke 

Twelve  battles,  without  difficulty, 

Upon  the  plain-land  of  Tara, 
Upon  the  host  of  brave  CernaS^^ 

Ten  kings  did  Enna  kill 

Of  the  fair  kings  of  Funedh  :^^^i 

Aedh  of  Emhain,l'^^)  Niall  of  Ailech, 
riann  of  TaraJ  to  be  counted. 

Lughaidh,  and  Lore  of  Limerick ; 

Oengus,§  victorious  in  assemblies ; 
Maelduin^    which    was    cause    of 
plunders; 

Ailill,  Cairpri,  Caba. 
Enna,  the  son  of  valiant  Niall — 

He  was  the  king  of  purity; 
It  was  whence  he  met  his  last  end 

Was  from  the  other  Enna. 

Enna,  the  son  of  valiant  Niall, 
Was  a  beautiful,  sensible  king; 

By  Enna  of  the  battles 

He  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Liam- 

Even  Liamhain  they  went  past — 
The  Leinstermen  past  it  into  Tarbh- 

To  the  burning  of  Tara, 
With  Enna  the  high  renowned, 
t  (i.e.,  Censelach). 
j  (i.e.,  the  son  of  Concobar). 
§  (i.e.,  the  son  of  Dunlaing). 

(64)  Ailill. — This  must  liave  been  Ailill  [or  Oilill]  Molt,  son  of  king  Dathi,  who  had  been 
forty  years  king  of  Connacht  before  his  accession  to  tlie  monarchy  in  a.d.  458. 

(65)  Cruachain. — The  Royal  Palace  of  the  kings  of  Connacht. 

(66)  Esruaidh. — Now  the  cataract  of  Ballyshannon  in  the  county  of  Donegal!. 

(67)  Ailenn  or  Ailinn. — This  was  one  of  the  ancient  palaces  of  the  kings  of  Leinster.  Its 
remains  are  situated  on  a  hill  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  Old  Kiknillen,  in  the  county  of 
Kildare.  (See  Circuit  of  Ireland,  published  by  the  Archaeological  Society,  p.  37,  note  67;  and 
see  the  Story  of  BaiU  Mac  Buain  and  the  princess  Aillinn  {ante,  p.  4T2,  Appendix,  No.  II.] 
from  whom  the  place  took  its  name,  according  to  the  Dinnseanchui,  Bk.  of  Ballymote,  fol. 
193.  a.  b.) 

(68)  Cerna. — This  was  the  name  of  a  hill  not  now  identified.  It  was  situated  in  the  south- 
east of  Meatli,  somewhere  near  the  present  Garistown,  and  north  of  Lusk  in  the  county  of 
Dublin.  (>ee  the  ancient  unpublished  Tale  of  Tochmarc  Emer6.— The  Courtship  of  £mir 
and  Cuchulainn.) 

(69)  Fuinedh. — This  was  an  ancient  name  for  Ireland,  signifying  the  western  end,  or  sunset. 

(70)  Aedh  of  Etnhain,  etc.  — It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  now  to  identify  with  cer- 
tainty the  personages  here  named  among  their  numerous  contemporaries  of  the  same  names. 

(71)  Liamhain. — Now  called  Dunlavin,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  an  ancient  seat  of  the 
kings  of  Leinster. 

(72)  Tarbhgha. — Some  place  between  Dunlavin  and  Tara  (but  in  Meath,  I  think),  and  not 
known  to  me.  There  was  a  Cnoc  Tarbhgha  near  Cruachain  in  Connacht,  which  could  not  of 
course  bathe  place  referred  to  in  the  text. 


Cit)  m6|v  "ooixAc  C|MmcbAn, 

T)o  CACAib  imyvocu, 
Ida  mo  -oo^AAC  enriA 

"Oo  C  AC  Alb  pi  liocti. 

tlob|Mf  enriAf  AibeiTo 

"Oa  cac  'oec  cen  'oo'DAinj, 

Xoy^  cuAciriAij  riA  Uem]AA, 
■poix-j^buAj  Ce|\riA  c]AO'6Ain5. 

"Oeic  |\15  iAornA|\b  GnnA, 
"Oo  piTOiM^Aib  ■pum'o, 

Aex>  einnA,  lliAbb  Aibij, 
XX6XiX>X  Uem|AA  pAcuiMin. 

bt)^Ai*o  if  boivc  buninij, 
Oeti5ti-p§  Ag  y:■^^  "OAbA ; 

■niAeb'ouiri  bA  -pACAiyv^ne, 
Aibiib,  CAiiApyvi,  CAbA. 

erniA  triAc  tleibb  riA-pAi^, 
1lApe  111  -jAi  congbAine, 

IfAtTO  ■{:uAi]\  AumgbA, 
t/Apii  nenriA  iiAibe. 

enilA  111  AC  tleibL  tlAIAAl^ 

llAbA-pi  cAeinciALlA, 
tlA  bCntiA  HA  bAJA, 
llAbic  1CAU  biAmriA. 

Ci-o  biAniAin  ^AbocAiv, 

bAgHI  CAfVp  1  UAyVDJA, 

*Oo  bofcu'o  11 A  UemiAA 
"La  en  11  a  iiA-pt)  nAtni;\A. 

t  (.1.  Cen-pebAij). 

X  (.1.  tnAc  ConcobAi|A). 

§  (.1.  tiiAc  X)iinbAin5). 
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-Am|>A  in  ceim  y\A  Iuit), 
"Oo  to^'cu'o  riA  CpuAcViriA, 

A|\  muixA-o  riA  VietntiA, 
bA  gnim  feb-OA  fUAd-OA. 

"Oaia  a6  "Oiine  "Oojaiia. 
bA  teiMciix  "La^ih. 

■Ll]\1C1]A  X>A  -pCOjAAlb. 

UA^cvnyv'pet:  a  neocu, 

X)A]\  inu]\  CApL  cLiArvAi^, 

tlUCf AC  JIAtb  CAC  noribAi]A, 

"Leo  CO  triAfcin  miA'05'LAm. 


bA  tniA'OAc  in  miinci]\, 

1lobACA)A  oc  entiA, 
UopfAc  \.^]\^  An-DAl/A, 

TlopfAc  lATriA  cperiA. 

flopf  AC  lAniA  c^AonA, 
Hic  i'ccIa  cen  buiiAt), 

Ua  bee  Cuin-o  11A  cbAiTDcb, 
Ha  r>i6|\c1uiAc1iAib  fHuniAti. 


CAin  ClICA-O  "oo  e^iitiA, 
Abbeic  Clnnnt)  ha  cu]m, 

SC|\epAbb  CAC  A  cip, 
X)o  p^^r>\\\■^^^^^  inli. 

Caih  cucat)  "oo  CniiA, 
A  nUitiiAin  I'ni  j^]\c]^'u, 

Unzji  "oo^x  cec   Ufru 

1|^^n  bbiA-OAiii  OA  nei^ni. 


tlop|'v\c  niAci  bAjin, 

V|\i  biiiT)  eniiAi  itngbAin, 

tloboi  icb  iCAbnuMn, 
tloboi  me]'  ipxibATO. 

tlAbiciy  A  np, 

1  cibcAib  CAtTAIcbbl, 
111  bejxcif  -OA  ]\6cAib 

A|\  UAniAin  A  cAcmi. 

UAbicif  A  C151, 

A  nbcAib  ]'A  cecib, 

TlUC]\\C  pAbb  CAC  COldt), 

3Ab]'Ac  1AC  Ap  ecm. 
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Famous  tlic  march  he  went 

To  tlie  burniiif^  of  Cruacliriin,'^^> 
After  demolishing  Emhuin  ;'^*->  Three  Poemn 

It  was  a  valiant,  contentious  deed,  of  DidiUihach 

Ua  Lugair; 

Contentiou.sly  the  Leinstermcn  went 

Over  the  ford  of  Dun  Doyhair;'"'^' 
Numerous  were  the  Leinstermcn, 

As  numerous  were  their  steeds. 

Tliey  unyoked  their  steeds 

Upon  the  rampart  of  clerical  Caisel; 
They  brought  a  hostage  every  nine 
men 

With   them    to    Mastin  of   pure 
honour. 
Ilonouraljle  were  the  people 

Whom  Enna  had; 
Numerous  were  their  assemblies ; 

Brave  were  they  of  hands. 

Brave  were  they  of  hands — 

It  is  not  a  report  without  founda- 
tion— 
Against  Leth  Chuinn  of  the  swords — 

Against  the  great  tribes  of  Mumh- 
ain. 
The  tribute  which  was  given  to  Enna 

From  Leth  Chuinn  of  the  feasts, — 
A  scrcpall  from  every  house, 

Of Jindruini^^^'  the  whole. 

The  tribute  Avhich  was  paid  to  Enna 

From  Mumhuin  [was]   Avith   slay- 
ings, 
An  uinge  ^'>  of  gold  from  every  man- 
sion, 

In  the  year  that  was  next. 
Good  were  tlie  Leinstermcn 

In  the  time  of  Enna  the  pure  ; 
There  was  corn  in  the  land, 

There  were  fruits  in  the  woods. 

Their  houses  used  to  be 

Upon  hills  without  decrease; 
They  removed  them  not  from  the 
roads 

For  fear  of  being  expended. 
Their  houses  used  to  be 

Upon  hills  and  upon  fair-greens ; 
They  took  the  hostages  of  every  pro- 
vince ; 

They  took  them  by  force. 


(73)  Cntachain.— The  Royal  Palace  of  Connacht. 

(74)  Emhnin. -The  Koya'l  Talacc  of  llstor. 

^IV  "^.C*  l^»nfpo(jhair. —  The  loiil  of  Dun  Doghair.     Not  known  to  me. 

(7())  /Vm/z-mihI -Altliouijh  tliis  niotal  appears  in  several  places  in  our  ancient  writings  to 
slpnlfy  Koine  ])recious  ivind  of  White  Bronze,  It  certainly  appears  in  other  places  to  mean 
caived,  or  ornamented  Silver,  which  In  the  present  instance,  and  sometimes  elsewhere,  would 
Inijily  some  standard  piece  of  silver  money.  The  Scrcpall  of  silver  was  the  value  of  tliree 
pimjiunx,  or  pence. 

(77)  Cingi,—An  uiny6  (ounce?)  waa  twenty-four  Scrcpalla;  a  Screpail  was  three  Pinginut 
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APP.  V.      tAb|\Ai"o  'byve-pA'L  belAc,  Lahhraidh,  ^"^^i  Bresnl  Belach, 

"           ~      pAcu  niAc  tiA  -ptAcViA;  Fiac.hu,  the  son  of  the  king: 

tJA-oib  -pAcm  enriA,  From  them  descended  Enna  ; — 

Til  -pcetA  CO  CACA.  It  is  not  a  story  to  be  contested. 

Cac.  [A  Battle.] 


APPENDIX,  No.  IV.     [Lect.  L,  Page  8.] 

menn'"^'  Original  of  passage  concerning  the  Cmlinenii,  from  the  Book 
of  Leinster  (the  MS.  classed  U.  2.  18.,  T.C.D.),  foL 
183.  a. 

Concom^AiAuliA  r]\A,  phx)  h-Q-^xenn  t)o  ShencliAn  'Co]\- 
pei-pc,  'onf  111  bA  mebo|\  "Leo  UAin  06  CiiAbn^e  mriA  651 ;  octif 
A-pbejiuAUAjA  riAt)  -peuAji  X)^  acc  bbo^A  riAinmA.  A]"be|AU 
iA]Atim  SeiicliAn  ]\^A  iDAbuA  t)U'p  cia  T>\h  no  |\a;5A'o  a]ia  beii- 
riAcu  1  ci]Ae  LeuA  t)o  ^^o^bAim  ha  Uaiia  be-jAUA  in  -pui  -pAi-p 
•OA|\ei]"  in  Chubmenn.  T)obbni'o  Cinme  .b.  tlinene  ocu-p 
TDtip^en  rriAC  SencAin  t)o  cbecc  -pAi^A. 


APPENDIX,  No.  V.     [Lect.  I.,  Page  9,  and  note  («>  (also 

Lect.  IL,  p.  31).] 

The  "Seven   Original  (with  Translation)  of  a  passage  in  an  ancient  Law 
Wisdom".  Glossary^  compiled  hy  "OubAbcAc  1T1ac  'Pi]\bip5,  explaining 

the  ^^ Seven  Orders  of  Wisdom^\  from  the  MS.  classed  H.  5.  30. 

TC.D.  (under  the  word  Cao^'oac). 

Cao^'oac  .1.  Ainin  g^^Aix),  u]Ae  itiaja  cAnup  nA  c|ii  cao^a'oa 
'pAbm  ;  pogbAinci'oe,  'Oei'p^ibAb,  SuA]iiii*6e,  poi|vceA'obAi*6e, 
Saoi  CAnoine,  T)|\ttimcbi. 

A^pn  nA  i^eAcc  n^^iAiii)  eAt^nA. 

pogbAincix)e  .1.  peA-p  A5  a  mbi  eobiif  1  nt)eic  beAbjiAib 
'o''pocoi]A  Ai^e,  ninie  pn  ^oi-jiueA^  X)e  -peAjA  ciAcuAnA  f:ocoi|veAc. 

t)e'p5ibAb  .1.  -peAiA  A5  A  mbi  pocoijie  uibe  .1.  "oa  beAbAji 
"oeA^  nA  pocoi-peAc. 

ScA'ptn'oe  .1.  peAjA  A5  a  mbi  cjaioca  'OAiceAccAib  nAoifiuA 
in  A  f^ogboim. 

poi]iceAX)bAi'6e  .1.  -peAjA  aj  a  mbi  5-|AAmAt)Ac,  cjAo-pAn,  ocup 
pobbAbA,  ocup  pme,  ocnp  -jAeAUA  ^-pene,  ocn-p  e-p^A. 

Saoi    CAnoine    .1.    p-eAjA   a^  a  mbi    eobup   CAnoine,    ocup 

(or  pennies);  and  a  Pinginn  was  the  -weight  of  eight  [or  as  it  is  said  in  another  place  twenty- 
four]  grains  of  wheat,  grown  in  good  land.  (See  Book  of  Ballymote,  fol.  181,  b.  b,,  etc)  This 
was  tiie  value  and  weight  of  silver. 

(78)  Labhraidh  was  the  son  of  Bresal  Belach,  who  was  the  son  of  Fiacha  Baicidha,  son  of 
Cathalr  Mdr,  monarch  of  Ireland,  who  was  slain  a.d.  122. 
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cAn<\|"  S^etA  1o|"A  .1.  b]\eiceA]A  n-'Oe  (i|"in  iriA-o   ^L^n  1  mbi)     app.  v. 
.1.  eAciiA  CadIaic  CAnoirie.  th«.'c.v.o„ 

.  ^      The     Seven 

T)r\uinic'Li  .1.  reAtA  a^a  mbi  eoiur  lomLAn   riA  n-eA]::nA,  on  orders  of 

A        J  ,       0       '         ^.  1  '  1        V  1    '  •       Wisdom-. 

LcADA^A  A]"  1110  'OA  ni^oi|\ueA|A  cuiLiTieAn  z^ii-p  in  LeAbA]\  ^y  uigA 
x)A  n^oijiccA^A  *oeic  b|ieici]\,  inA  n'oeAcriiAi^ccA^i  .i.  i  nx)e5- 
c6i]AiJceA]\  An  cionmA  hiaic  "oo  ^nnne  *Ou\  *oo  1TIaoi]'i. 

[translation.] 

\_Caogdach^  i.e,  the  name  of  a  gradc3  (or  man  of  degree),  because 
that  he  chants  the  three  tunes  fifty  Psalms ;  student,  disciple,  his- 
torian, lecturer,  doctor  of  the  canon,  druimcli. 

These  are  the  seven  grades  [or  orders]  of  wisdom. 

Foglcdntidh  [a  student],  i.e.,  a  man  who  has  knowledge  of  ten 
books  of  science,  and  hence  he  is  called  a  man  who  is  acquiring 
science. 

Desgihal  [disciple],  i.e.,  a  man  who  has  knowledge  of  the  whole 
of  science,  i.e.,  the  twelve  books  of  science. 

Stanndhe  [liistorian],  i.e.,  a  man  who  has  thirty  holy  lessons  in 
his  course  of  learning. 

Foirceadlaidhe  [lecturer,  tutor,  or  teacher],  i.e.,  a  man  who  has 
[professes]  grammar,  criticism,  and  orthography,  and  enumeration, 
and  the  courses  of  the  year,  and  the  courses  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

Saoi  Canoine  [doctor  of  the  canons],  i.e.,  a  man  who  has  know- 
ledge of  the  canon,  and  who  relates  the  Gospel  [story]  of  Jesus  ;  i.e., 
the  word  of  God  (in  the  pure  place  in  which  it  is  to  be  found)  ;  i.e., 
catholic,  canonical  wisdom. 

Druimcli,  i.e.,  a  man  Avho  has  perfect  knowledge  of  Wisdom, 
from  the  greatest  book,  Avhich  is  called  Cuilmen,  to  the  smallest 
book,  which  is  called  Ten  Words,  in  which  are  well  arranged  the 
good  Testament  which  God  made  unto  Moses.] 

The  Druimcli  was  the  Ferleighinn,  or  Ollandi,  in  universal  learn- 
ing. These  were  the  graduated  professors  in  tlie  collegiate  educa- 
tional course,  whether  lay  or  ecclesiastical,  whether  attached  to  a 
church  or  ecclesiastical  establishment,  or  in  an  achadh  (or  field). 

The  following  very  curious  memorandum  is  found  on  an  unpaged 
vellum  slip,  between  pp.  73,  74,  of  the  MS.  classed  H.  4.  22., 
T.C.D., — a  MS.  of  circa  a.d.  1450.  It  professes  to  give,  quaintly 
enough,  a  sort  of  philosophical  'pedigree'  of  Scholarship,  and  is 
valuable  as  distinctly  referring  to  the  degrees  of  learning  described 
by  Mac  Firbis  in  the  foregoing  extract : — 

ScobAi^o,  iiKvc  beigin'o,  inic  CAOiccAm,  inic  ]:o§bv.\nrA,  niic 
•ooi]'cipinl,  line  yuvxt)  lirpi,  luic  puA'o  CAnome,  iiiic  •o]\iiim- 
clvxi,  line  "Oe  bi. 

[translation.] 

[School-l)oy,   son  of  Lesson ;  son  of  Caogdach  ;  son  of  Foglain- 
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App.  VII.    tidh;  son  of  Disciple;  son  of  Professor  of  [profane]  Letters;  son  of 
Professor  of  the  Canons ;  son  of  Druimclai;  son  of  the  Livino;  God.l 

The "  Seven  '  '  o  j 

\visdom"  '^^^^  Staruidhe,  or  Historian,  it  will  be  observed,  is  not  counted 

as  a  Graduate  in  this  curious  pedigree. 

APPENDIX,  No.  VI.     [Lect.  L,  Page  10.] 

?Ta1-a'''^''^  Original  of  passage  from  the  opening  of  the  poem  of  CtiAti 
"Ua  t;OCAin  on  Tara,  containing  a  reference  to  the  SAtu-<\i]i; 
from  the  Book  of  BaUymote  (foL  81),  a.  a.). 

ctiAn  o  tochAin  ceciniu. 

"CemAi-jA  co^A  tiA  uuLac, 

pOUA  CpiU   1l1'O^AA*OAC, 

iK|vt)CAUAi|A  Cbo^iiTiAic  true  Aipc, 
TDic  Cuinx)  CeiDCAubAiJ  coniriAi]Ac. 
CojAiriAC  bA  ciin*OAib  a  itiaic, 
Da  -pAi,  bA  pbi,  bA  i^bAiu, 
t)A  p-p  b"|AeicetTi  ^pejA  pene, 
IDa  ca^aa  bA  coi^ebe. 

CO]AmAC  ]\A  cIaI   CAe^Alt)  CAU, 

i_*Oo  y]  iLato  SaLcai^a  UempAcb, 

1-p  in  cSAbcAi]i  prj  AUA, 

-dnu]"  iDecb  -piinn  'peticu-pA. 
l-p  itT  cSAbcAi]A  pn  A'obe'p, 

Secc  ri-Ai|\*o|\i  Ci-petro  inbi"|i; 

C015  ]v\-^  riA  coi^e-o  'oo'p^ni, 

II1  G]ienn  iy  a  boi|\]Ai. 
1|"  inci  ACA  "oe  5AC  beiu 

1nA  iTobig  CAC  |\1  coipt); 

1nA  rrobig  ]ai  Uem-jAA  cai]a 

X)o  TI15  5AC  cui^i-o  ceotAi^. 
Coim^ne'o  comAim-pe^AAt)  caic, 

CeC  ]A1  "OIA  lAAibe  "ooiAAicli, 

CjAicAt)  cec  coiciT)  -j:  [ocpiiAicb], 

Oca  cjAAi^iT)  CO  c]Aom  cuAiuh. 


APPENDIX,  No.  VII.     [Lect.  I.,  Page  11.] 

iheSaitair    Original  of  2^ossage  concerning  the  SaIcai^a  of  Tara,  quoted 
ofTara.  from    the    Book    of  the    Ha    Cbon^bAib,   in    the  Book  of 

BaUymote  {fol.  145,  a.  a.),  and  in  the  LeAbAjA  btiToe  LecAin 

(MS.  classed  H.  2.  16.,  T.C.D.;  col  889). 

'Vo  p^neAX)  'om,  ^mm  nA'DAinjAA  Ia  Co]AmAC,  e'oon  SaIcaija 
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ChonrriAic   X)o   citiol,   e-uon   x)o   cinoilic   pn    ocu]^  i^eAncA*6    a  pp.  vii. 
e-penn,  im  prrocAn  tdac  mt)oc]AA,  ocuf  im  pcAt  pb ;  copo 
-pcpbA-o   coim^ne-oA,   ocuf  C|\AebA  coibnuifA,  ]\emin'0   a  ]\i5 

OCUf  A  |U11]ACAC;    OCU-p  A  CACA,   OCU]"  A  COTTIIAUI^Cl,   OCUf  A  nA|A- 

■pAncA  ATiAtt  6  co^pAC  'ooitiAiTi  conici  pn  :  CotiTO  p,  'oin,  SaL- 
CAip  Uem]\AC  Af  lAern,  ociif  Af  butiAT),  ocuf  Af  copu^A  -00 
I^GAncAi-oib  Gpenn  opn  cii|^  Anui.  ******  tcAbA^i 
riA  hUAcon^bliAlA  cecimc. 

APPENDIX,  No.  VIII.     [Lcct.  I.,  Page  12.] 

Original  of  passage  referring  to  the  SAtcAi]\  of  Tar  a  in  the    i^^saitair 
Preface  to  Dr.  Keating's  History  of  Krinn. 

A^uf  ip  T:]\e  beic  cumcA  a  me-OAiA-oAcu  "OAriA  X)o  ^a^acaoi 
SaLuai]!  riA  UeAn'i]AAC  *oon  ppniibeAbAjA  -oo  bio-o  a|a  u^itAiiiAp 
ObbAiiiAin  Hiog  Ci]\ionn  pom,  A^iip  SAbuAip  CAipib  'oo 
Ch]\oinic  Cho]\mAic  lllic  CuibonnAin,  A^iip  SaIuaip  iia  IxAnn 
•oo  Cli]\oinic  Aen^iipA  Ceiie  *Oe;  oip  tiuvp  ip  lonAnn  ppAbm 
A^tjp  •ouAn  no  'OAn,  tiiAp  pin  ip  lonAnn  P]^Abuv\i]\  no  PpAlue- 
-pnirn  A^np  T)iu\nAi]\e. 

APPENDIX,  No.  IX.     [Lect.  I.,  Page  13.] 

Original  of  passage  concerning  the  Cm  '0]\oinA  SnecuA,  from  Tiie  r»» 
the  Book  of  Bally  mote  {fol.  12  a.)  and  Book  of  Lecain  unechta. 
(fol.  271  h.),  both  in  the  R.I.A. 

A  Cm  X)]^otnA  SnecuA  in  becpo  conin^i  CepAip. 

APPENDIX,  No.  X.     [Lcct.  I.,  Page  13.] 

Original  of  a  second  passage  in  the  Book  of  Lecain  (fol-  77  b.,  J^J^'* 
col.  2),  R.I.A.^  referring  to  the  Cm  'OponiA  SneccA.  \snechut. 

T)o  c1iinoib]'ev\in  r]\A,  in  ^cnoAtAc^w  tK\  n*OK\]\nK\'OA  v\  C]\oi- 
nicib  nA  njAeiDob,  A^n]' a  SaIcai]\  Cho]\nK\ic  hi  Caij^iL,  A^np  a 
l/ebA]\*Oumc  "Oa  LoAcb^bAp,  ocii]' a>  beAb]\Aib  PIa.hto  tllAinip- 
rpeAcb,  ociip  a  Cm  *0]\oinA  SneccA,  ocii]'  a  bAiTOAlAib  ocii]'  a 
"Leb]\Aib  Ai]Mpm,  co]\o  cbe^boniipein  co  bAcn  inA"o. 

APPENDIX,  No.  XI.     [Lcct.  I.,  Page  U] 

Original  of  a  third  reference  to  the  Cm  T)]\omA  SnecrA  in  the  ^I'rlma 
LeAbA]\  "LocAin  {fol.  123  <?.),  in  the  R.I.A.  Snechta, 

'Acbe]\c  Cm  *0]\oniA  SnecuA  coniA'O  ahiIato  box)  coiji. 

32 
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APP.  xri. 


The  Cin 

Droma 

SneclUa. 


APPENDIX,  No.  XII.     [Lcct.  L,  Page  14] 

Original  of  jmssage  in  Dr.  Keating's  History  of  Erinn  referring 
to  the  Cin  T)]\oinA  SnecuA. 

Cui]Apom  po]"  Aiitifo  c]\Aot)]";5AOil.eA'6  f'teAccA  tTlliA^o^  "oo 
-|Aei|\  ATI  LeAbAi^  z^a^aIa  'oa  n^oipui  Cm  'Oiaoitia  SneACCA, 
A^tif  -put  cAini5  Pa'0]aui5  a  nCiprin  X)o  bi  An  c--uJ'oa|\  pn 
Ann. 


The  Cin 

Droma 

Snechta. 


APPENDIX,  No.  XIII.     [Lect.  I.,  Page  14.] 

Original  of  passage  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  (the  MS.  classed 
H.  2.  18.,  T.C.D.)^  concerning  the  Cm  IDiAoinA  SneccA;  (a 
memorandum  written  on  lower  margin  of  fol.  230  />.) 

[6]Anm  rriAc]  T)iiAch,  iriAc  p^  ConnAcu,  oLLAm  octi-p  -pAit), 
ocu]"  -pm  ]"enc1iA'ppA,  ocu-p  -pui  ecnAi ;  i-pe  |\o  climot  ^enetAi^e 

gAeiDet m  oen  Lebop,  ex)on,  Cm  T)]AomA 

SneclicA. 


Pedigree 
of  Duach 
Gdlach. 


APPENDIX,  No.  XIV.     [Lect.  I.,  Pages  15,  16 ;  note  ('^^■] 

The  Pedigree  of  T)iiAc  5<^l-^c,  King  of  Connacht  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Fifth  Century. 

There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  attempting  to  fix  to  a  year  the 
date  of  the  reign  of  Duach  Galach;  but  his  Pedigree  is  accurately 
preserved.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Eochaidh  Muighmheadhoin, 
who  was  Monarch  of  all  Erinn,  a.d.  359-379,  according  to  the 
Four  Masters ;  and  this  Eochaidh  was  father  of  the  celebrated 
Monarch,  Niall  "  of  the  Nine  Hostages",  whose  eldest  son,  Laegh- 
aire,  was  Monarch  at  the  time  of  the  coming  of  Saint  Patrick. 
Duach  Galach  Avas,  therefore,  first  cousin  of  King  Laeghaire,  as 
well  as  of  his  predecessor,  DatM,  the  last  pagan  Monarch  of  Erinn. 

Eochaidh  Muighmheadhoin,  Monarch  of  Erinn,  died  a.d.  379  (ac- 
cording to  the  Four  Masters)  ;  he  left  Five  Sons,  of  whom  Brian 
became  Lord,  or  King,  of  Connacht,  and  who  was  the  common 
ancestor  of  the  O'Conors,  the  O'Flahertys,  and  other  great  families 
of  that  province.  Eochaidh  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  all 
Erinn  by  Crimhthann  Mor  (of  the  Eberian  race),  who,  after  a  reign 
of  seventeen  years,  was  succeeded  in  his  turn  by  the  youngest  son 
of  Eochaidh^  the  celebrated  Niall  "  of  the  Nine  Hostages".  Another 
of  the  sons  of  Eochaidh^  Fiachra,  was  the  father  of  the  Monarch 
Dathi,  who  succeeded  his  uncle,  Niall,  on  the  throne.  The  imme- 
diate descendants  of  Niall^  Fiachra,  and  Brian,  were  as  follows  : — 
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NIALL  ("of  the  Nine  Hostages"),  Monarcli,  a.d.  379-40C  ^pp^  ^^jy^ 


Pedipree 


I  ■ I  I  ^^^.^..^^ 

Laeff/miW,  M.  429-409  Eofjan  [a  quo  the  Conal  O'ulban  CoirpH         "aJacT 

I        O'Neills.]        [a  quo  the  O'Donnells.] 


LuwuAiDii,  51.  479-504  Muiredach  Corhmac  Caoch. 


MUIECHEARTACII,  M.  604-  528  TUATHAL  MaOLGARBII, 

I  M.  528-539, 


I  I 

DOMHNALL,  M.  569-5C2,         jointly  with  Feakgus 


Eochaidh,  M.  662-564 

FIACHRA 

I  ""I 

Dathi,  M.  406-429  Amhalgaidh,  King  of 

Connacht;  ob.  449, 

OiLioLL  Molt,  M  459  470. 
I  K.C.  bcf,  459 

Cellach 

Eoghan  Bel,  K.C. ; 

I 

AlHll  Inbhanda,  K.C, 

BRIAN,  King  of  Connacht. 


Duach  Galach,  K,C,  [the  youngest  of  the  24  sons 
I  of  lirian.] 


Eogan  Sremh,  K.C.  Ernin 

Muireadhach  Mdl 


Feargus 


I  I 

Eochaidh  Tirmchama,  Duach  Teatigumha,  K.C.  (ob.  499,  Feargna, 


(a  (luo  the  ()'Conor.s,  etc.) 


at  the  Battle  of  (a  quo  O'liuairc,  etc.) 

Seaghais.) 


Senach 
(a  quo  O'Flaherty,  etc.) 


[In  the  foroc:oing  Genonlooical  Tables,  it  %vill  be  understood  that 
"M"  signifies  Monarch  of  all  Erinn,  and  ''  K.C."  King  of  Connacht. 
The  dates  of  the  obits  mentioned  are  from  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters.] 

In  a  prose  tract  in  the  Rook  of  Ballymote  (fol.  54),  on  the 
Names  and  Reigns  of  the  Kings  of  Connacht,  within  the  Christian 
era,  or  rather,  from  about  the  time  of  the  coming  of  St.  Patrick, 
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the  number  of  years  during  which  each  reigned  is  shortly  stated, 
and  the  above  named  Kings  are  recorded  in  the  following  order : — 
Amalgaidh,  20  years;  Oilioll  (or  Ailill)  Molt,  11  years;  Duach 
Galach,  20  years ;  Eogan  Bel,  37  years ;  Eogan  Sremh,  27  years ; 
Ailill  Inhhanda,  11  years;  Duach  Teangumha,  7  years.  But  neither 
the  number  of  years  nor  the  order  appears  to  have  been  exactly 
stated  there ;  as  in  both  respects  the  record,  though  exact  enough 
as  to  names,  is  unintelligible  when  compared  with  the  Annals  of 
the  Four  Masters,  and  other  authorities.  In  the  present  state  of 
our  critical  knowledge  in  the  department  of  Irish  Chronology,  it  is 
unfortunately  impossible  to  reconcile  the  apparent  contradictions  of 
such  authorities  in  such  cases  as  those  of  which  the  above  is  but 
one  among  many  instances.  Perhaps,  if  we  could  ascertain  with 
certainty  the  order  of  succession  in  which  the  princes  above  named 
followed  one  another  on  the  provincial  throne  of  Connacht,  we 
might  be  able  to  make  some  approximation  to  the  exact  date  of  the 
accession  of  each.  Of  OUwll  Molt  we  know  that  he  resigned  the 
throne  of  Connacht  for  that  of  all  Erinn  in  459  ;  and  as  his  uncle 
and  predecessor,  Amhalgaidh,  died  in  449,  it  may  be  correct  to 
state  that  OUioll  reigned  11  years  in  Connacht.  Perhaps,  also,  it 
may  be  accurately  stated,  that  Amhalgaidh  had  reigned  20  years. 
But  from  the  very  clear  and  formal  assertion  of  Gilla-na-naomh 
CDuinn,  it  would  seem  to  be  undoubtedly  certain  that  the  reign 
of  Duach  Oalach  must  have  been  before  that  of  his  cousin,  Amhal- 
gaidh, instead  of  subsequent  to  the  promotion  of  Oilioll  Molt  to  the 
throne  of  Erinn. 

The  prose  tract  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote,  above  mentioned,  is  im- 
mediately followed,  in  that  venerable  MS.,  by  a  Poem  of  seventy-four 
stanzas  or  quatrains,  on  the  same  subject,  written  about  a.d.  1150, 
by  Gilla-na-naomh  G'Duinn.;  and  in  this  poem  it  is  stated,  as  a 
known  historic  fact,  that  from  the  death  of  Duach  Galach  to  the  date 
of  the  Battle  of  Seaghais,  79  years  elapsed.  The  date  of  this  battle 
is  pretty  well  known ;  it  was  the  battle  in  which  Duach^s  descen- 
dant and  namesake,  Duach  Teangumha  (also  King  of  Connacht),  is 
recorded  to  have  been  killed.  It  is  stated  by  the  Four  Masters  to 
have  been  a.d.  499  ;  but  according  to  G'Duinn,  five  years  later,  or 
A.D.  504.  This  record,  therefore,  would  fix  the  date  of  the  death 
of  Duach  Galach  at  a.d.  420,  or  at  latest,  at  a.d.  425  ;  and  an 
examination  of  the  above  Genealogical  Tables,  with  reference  to 
the  probable  period  at  which  he  flourished — grandson  as  he  was  of 
the  Monarch  Eochaidh,  Avho  died  a.d.  379,  and  first  cousin  of  the 
Monarch  Dathi,  who  ascended  the  throne  a.d.  406 — must,  I  think, 
suggest  the  strong  probability  of  the  truth  of  O^Duinn^s  statement. 
It  is  right  to  observe,  however,  that  in  a  tract  on  the  Pedigrees  of 
the  Connacht  families  of  this  race,  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote  (fol. 
54,  a.  a.),  Duach  Galach  is  spoken  of  as  having  survived  to  come  in 
contact  with  Saint  Patrick,  to  whom  he  is  said  to  have  personally 
made  submission. 
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Al'P.    XV. 


APPENDIX,  No.  XV.     [Lect.  I.,  Page  15.] 

Original  of  a  second  reference  in  Dr.  Keating's  History  0/ "^'"^ '''''» 
Erinn  to  the  Cin  X)|\omA  SneccA,  (in  the  Early  History  of  .'int21a. 
the  Milesians.) 

Cmpiof  ponni]^  fS^^^  '^''^  ]uii-6e  ]\c  muriAT)  riA  nit  he]\\.AX), 
A]\  TTlAig  SeAnAi]\,  Y<\n  5cac]\ai5  va  n^AiiAniionn  Cin  'OporriA 
SneAccA  EoTUENA  AiriAil  A-oeijA  An  pie. 

[Thus  in  the  ancient  grammatical  Tract  (or  Uraichecht)  in  the 
Books  of  Ballymote  and  Lecain: — 

Penui-p  "PApitfAig  u|AA,  rriAC  Co^Ain,  ocu]"  ^A\\  ttiac  llerriA, 
0011]"  gAc-oet  111  AC  6ciui]A,  nA  z\\\  j^ai-o  x)0  ]\eip]"eAX)  nA  he\\- 
tufA  ec  ApuT)  Coce-peAm  citiicAcem  Ajiichce. 

Fenius  Farrsaigh  [or  Fenius  the  Antiquary],  son  of  Eoghan^  and 
lar,  the  son  of  Nema.,  and  Gaedhel^  the  son  of  EtJdur^  the  three 
Professors  [SaidK],  it  was  that  invented  these  dialects,  et  apud 
Eoteream  civitatem,  they  invented  them. — (Book  of  Lecain^  fol. 
152,  a.) 

APPENDIX,  No.  XVI.     [Lect.  I.,  Page  15.] 

Original  of  a  second  passage  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  (II.  2. 18.,  ])'^^,J;'^'* 
T.C.D.;  fol.  149  6.),  referring  to  the  authorify  of  the  Cm  Sntciua. 
tDiAomA  SneccA. 

A  cm  'ouoinm^  snechuA  so  sis. 

Afbe]\AU  -pencAi^oe,  boi  ton^ep  ni^en  X)Cb]\ib  a]\  cint)  ITI1C 
lllitix)  111  1ie-]\e,  *oo]'iAAtA  Aii].ni-o  iiiA]\A  1^'i^in  nociAii  •00  1Tliii]\ 
Ui]\]\6n,  conx)Ap\AbACA]\  m  1i6|\inn.  t)ACA]\  ]\6  in  liC]\inn  y\e 
tTlACCAib  iniboT).  A)4)e]\UACA]\  iA]\inii,  y\\y  nieic  initit),  bA 
cocu  T)oib  A  ci]\  ]rein,  ocu]'  ni  c|\eic].'iui]'  cen  cin^'C]\A  \\\n\ 
A]\  CAijmer  'ooib.  1S  •oe  ac  p|\  C]\enT)A  nniA  in  1i6|\e,  co 
b]\AC,  A]\  LP]\]  imc]\enAic  Ia  ha  miiA  i]^in  -ooniAn  otchenA. 

APPENDIX,  No.  XVII.     [Lect.  I.,  Page  17.] 

Original  of  a    Veme  of  the  "pebiiie  Aen^ui]'  (tlie  Stanza  for  of  the 
September  3),  icith    its  Gloss.,  referring  to   the  Library  of  Longllad 
Lon^AjVAT),  in  the  time  of  Saint  Coliini  Citle.  tun-)^^"" 

COUlUMI  t)U011U\  V(^1^^<V 
Lon^vMlAT)   5UlAn    AlAlb, 

iiu\c  nisse  co  milib 
o  clioiToemb  iiK\UAib. 

LonT:^A]\A'o  coijYinx)  Aiinn^  rluuvrliAc  1  riK\i]'ci]\c  0]']\Ai5e 
.1.  in  llib  "PoiiAcheblAin  .1.  1  HKm^  ^a^uvx),  a  n'Oi)^iii]\c  5^pAt) 
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App.  XVII.  |'Ain'0]\ii'o,  ocui'  1  Citt  5^b]\A  1  SLeib  tTlAi^\5e,  a  tef  ton^A- 

of  the         ]\<yo.     Coi^'pn'o  .i.  pn'0|:A'o  ^e^t,  mo|A  c|Ae  ha  cho-pi^Aib;  no 

YonTarad^    5'Lepnx)A  A  co^^A.     Suix)  teptTO,  ocuf  'penc'hAi'p,  ocu-p  bpe- 

(vi.con-      cbeinriAi]",  ocui"  pbiX)eccAi   be.     1S  cbm^e  'oojAAbA   Cottim 

^"^  ■  CibLe  ]:o]\  Ai^iTDecbc,  cop  cbeib  a  iitib]AA  fAi^A,  ocu]"  -pAcbAi-p 

Cobiiin  Ciibe  b|\ecbi|A  ]:o|\  a  beb-pAibpub  .i.  coriA-pbAu  ^^AerriAi 

•oou  ep,  ob-pe  inni  imA  troenAi'o  'O|\ocberiecb.    Ocu]"  ip-pex)  on 

■po  comAibbet),  A-p  rriA-pAiu  nA  bmbAip  beop  ocuy  ni  be^Ant) 

nAcb  pep  OAu. 

IncAn  'om,  bA  rriApb  t/on^ApAX)  ippet)  inmpic  eobAi^,  cia^a 
beAbAp  6penn  'ooctnuiin  in  Ai'ocbepin.  Ho  ipiAc  nA  cia^a 
ipAbACAp  binbAip  cecb  t)AnAi  ipin  ApAcub  ipAibe  Cobum  Cibbe 
pocbmcpeu  Anx).  Ocup  iriAcunAi^it)  Cobum  Cibbe  ocup  cacIi 
bui  ipin  C15  pin,  ocup  poccAic  tube  ppi  ubAipmcbpicb  nA 
bebAp,  comx)  An*o  Acbepu  Cobum  Cibbe:  Lon^Apx),  obpe,  in 
OppAi^ib  .1.  pAi  CAC  tiAnAi,  AcbAcb  innoppA.  pocAi  coa  pipe- 
nu^AX)  pin,  ob  l3Aicbin.  AmAippe  Ap  pip  ViinAix)  in*o,  Ap 
Cobum  Cibbe,  octip  131x1  c  Cobtim  Cibbe: — 

1S  rriApb  "Lon  [ip  iriApb  t>on], 

T)o  Cbibb  5ApA*o  mop  n*oon, 

'oCpint)  conibAp  AccpeAb, 

1c  'oicb  bepnx)  ocup  pcob 
AcbAub  t>on  [AubAub  bon], 

1  Cibb  5<5^pA*o  mop  in  X)on, 

1p  *oicb  bejinx)  ocup  pcob 

Iniopi  Cpenx)  X)Ap  a  bop. 


APPENDIX,  No.  XVIII.      [Lect.  II.,  Page  29.] 
Letha  the  Qf  l,ecA,  the  ancieut  name  for  Italy  in  the  Gaedhelic. 

ancient  Irish  •/  '  ,/  u 

i^^y^^^  That  Letha  was  tlie  ancient  name  applied  by  the  Gaedhil  to  Italy 

(and  particularly  to  that  part  of  Italy  in  which  Rome  is  situated), 
appears  to  be  certain,  from  many  old  authorities.  It  is,  however, 
true  that  the  same  word  was  also  used  in  reference  to  Letavia  or 
Armorica,  that  is,  Brittany,  in  France.  It  is  so  used  in  the  Trans- 
lation of  Nennius,  in  the  Book  of  Ballpnote,  and  the  MS.  H.  3.  17, 
CT.C.D.)  (See  p.  69  of  the  "  Irish  Version  of  the  Historia  Bri- 
tonum  of  Nennius",  edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  S.F.T.C.D.,  for 
the  Irish  Archaeological  Society,  in  1848 ;  and  see  a  somewhat  pert 
note  (Note  XI.)  at  p.  19  of  the  Appendix  to  that  volume,  by 
the  late  Hon.  A.  Herbert).  See  also  Note  H,  on  "The  Ancient 
Leatha",  from  Avhich  Mr.  Herbert  might  have  learned  to  be  a  little 
less  authoritative  in  the  tone  of  his  remarks,  in  tlie  "Tribes  and 


APP.  XVIfl. 

Letha  the 
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Customs  of  Hy-Fiachrac}i\  editt'd  by  Dr.  O'Donovan  for  tlie  same 

Society,  1844  (p.  411).     Dr.  O'Donovan  refers  (ubi  supra)  to  the 

fifth,  sixth,  and  ninth  (quatrains  of  St.  Fiach's  Hymn  to  St.  Patrick,  ^,l'[«Mit 'Irish 

as  applying  the  word  Lethu  or  Leatha  to  Latiura  in  Italy,  and  quotes  "^'"^  ^^^ 

Mr.  Patrick  Lynch's  statement,  on  the  other  side,  that  this  is  an 

error  (see  Lynch's  Life  of  St.  Patrick;  Dublin,  llaydock,  1828; 

pp.  74,  75,  77,  etc.,  and  Note,  p.  320).    He  refers  also  to  the  gloss  on 

the  Felii^e  Aenguis  (at  27th  June),  and  to  a  very  ancient  Irish  stanza 

quoted  in  the  same  work,  as  showing  that  the  word  was  intended 

primarily  for  Italy  ;  he  quotes,  to  the  same  effect,  a  passage  in  Duald 

Mac  Firbis'  Genealogies ;  and  he  refers  to  two  additional  authorities 

in  the  Book  of  Lismore  and  the  Book  of  Feenagh. 

The  following  passages  (including  those  referred  to  by  Dr. 
O'Donovan  in  the  Feiire)  will  be  found,  I  think,  conclusive  on  the 
subject.  The  people  called  the  "Britons  oi  LttlKjC  were  the  people 
of  Armorica  or  Brittany ;  but  the  word  Letlia  is  translated  "  La- 
tium",  or  "Italy".  Of  the  former  use  of  the  word  we  have 
examples  in  that  passage  from  the  Irish  Translation  of  Nennius  (in 
the  Book  of  Ballymote,  and  in  H.  3.  17)  : — 

Ocii^  If  iAt)  -pn  "bixcACAin  Icaca,  "  And   these    are  the  Britons   of 

etc.  Leatha",  etc. 

And  in  the  following  passage  in  the  MS.  II.  2.  IG  (T.C.D.),  col.  781  :— 

O    SCACA15   "buAiiAiTo,  inpii    A\\x:  "  It  was  from    Scdfhack  of   Bita- 

■^eTrime,  "00  bpecAin  tecA,  ^ropog-  wa///»,  the  daugliter  of  ^Irf  Gemm^,  of 
Laiito  CucuIaiito  ha  cte]"A.  the  Britons  of  Letlid  [Letavia]  that 

Cui-liulaiiin  learned  the  feats  of  arms". 

And  in  this  passage  in  the  Tale  of  Fraech  Mac  Fidhair/h,  in  the 
Book  of  Fermoy  (at  present  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd, 
S.F.T.C.D.)  :— 

Robut)  co6mA]\c  ca|\  loeg  nibeo  "That  would   be  courting   over  a 

fin,  Af  "Oonn.  Hi  h-eA§,  a]\  llli-oif,  living  calf"  [/.  e.,  courting  a  woman 
oif  -DO  inA^\b  ConAVt  V]\acc  coiia  whose  husband  Avas  living^,  said 
deicifnn  a  boii5bA]\"OAib  becA,  Ag  Dotin.  "  It  is  not",  said  }fi(ln-,  "for 
intifAije  CO  h-OlpA.  Co/i<i/!  lias  killed   Frtu rh    [the  hus- 

band] with  his  hand,  in  [among]  the 
Longbards  of  Letha,  while  going  to 
the  Al^js". 

This  Letha  was  probably  Letavia,  or  Brittany. 

The  following  authorities,  however,  all  specifically  record  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  word  Letha : — 

The  gloss  on  FiadCs  II^Tun,  (Liber  llynmorum,  T.C.D.)  is  this  : — 

"Oo  f  Ai-d  CAp  ebpA  h-uibe,  lie  [the  Angel  Victor]  sent  him  over 

"Oe  iiiAii\,  bA  Ann\A  ^xecA,  all  the  Alps,— 

Coiii"o  fAfg^Ab  LA  5e]\niAn,  Tliis  Avas  by  far  the  most  admirable 

An-oef  in  T)efcni|\c  betA  [.1.  1caIia,  of  runs^— 

ubi  fuic  5e|\nK\n.]  Until  he  took  up  with  German, 

In  the  south,  in  the  south  of  Letha 
[/.  ( .,  Italia,  ubi  fuit  German.] 
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APP.  XVIII.      In  the  Felire  Aenguis,  at  March  12,  (in  the  Leahhar  Mor  Duna 
Doiqhre,  commonly  called  the  Leahhar  Breac.   in  the  R.I. A.)   it 

Letha  the        -           -..                n  ^^     '' 
ancient  Irish  IS  Written  aS  loilowS  I 


name  for 
Italy. 


5]M501]\  Abb  "RuAmA  Iaih  l/ecA. 


"  Gregory  Abbot  in  full   of    Rome 
OF  Letha". 


And  in  the  verse  of  the  same  poem,  as  well  as  the  gloss  upon  it, 
at  June  27,  as  follows  : — 


AcA  mo|v  c|\tiim  c|veuAin 
.1111.  ■n'oe]\b|\ACA|\  cAcir 
1  1luAitn  leuA  becAtY)  [.i.  a  nomine 
bAdtini  .1.  becA.] 


They  were  tested  through  martyr- 
dom, 

They  are  a  powerful  great  sea, — 

Seven  valiant  brothers, 

In  Rome  of  broad  Letha  [i.e.,  a  no- 
mine Latlum,  i.  e.,  Letha.] 


Lastly,  in  the  Glossary,  H.  4.  22.  T.C.D.,  p.  58  (a  MS.  of  a.d. 
1460),  we  find  the  word  derived  and  explained. 

beACA  .1.  e-QAib,  no  beiceAC.  Leatha^  i.  e.,  Italy,  or  breadth. 


The  Cuil- 
menn. 


APPENDIX  No.  XIX.     [Lect.  II.,  Page  32.] 

Original  of  passage  in  the  X^e^^^  ^^V"  *C)unA  tDoi^jAe  {in  the 
R.I.  A. — commonly  called  the  LeAbA]A  D|ve<xc),  containing 
the  word  Cuitmenn. 

pjAomA  pint)  'o^Pcja^aI  niAC  tlittiAin  ^o\^  in  Cmtment)  oit. 


The  Cuil- 
menn. 


APPENDIX,  No.  XX.     [Lect.  II.,  Page  32,  note  ^''^■] 

Original  of  passage  concerning  the  word  Cmtmenn  in  an 
ancient  Glossary^  classed  No.  74,  R.I. A. — and  another  in  the 
ancient  Glossary  in  the  vellum  MS.  classed  H.  3. 18.,  T.C.D.^ 
fol.  603. 

Cot<\mnA  -peA-pb  .i.  CtntmennA  ^peA-pb  .1.  c|Aoicne  bo. 
Cuibmenn  .i.  iebAp,  uc  e]"u,  bepcA  in  -pAi  -pAi-p  'OA-peif  in 
Chintmeinn. 


Of  the 
Bean  Sidhe. 


APPENDIX,  No.  XXI.     [Lect  IL,  Page  36  (note  23).] 

Of  the  Den  Si-oe.     [Si*6. — 'pe^ip'oe. — iDenp-oe.] 

The  term  sni)  [pron.  "s/zee"],  as  far  as  we  know  it,  is  always  ap- 
plied in  old  writings  to  the  palaces,  courts,  halls,  or  residences  of 
those  beings  which  in  ancient  Gaedhelic  mythology  held  the  place 
Avhich  ghosts,  phantoms,  and  fairies  hold  in  the  superstitions  of  the 
present  day.  Of  the  ^e)\-fi'6e  [pron.  "farr-shee",  "man  of  the 
Sidhs"2   ^^^^  *^^    ben-p-oe    [pron.    "bann-shee",    "woman  of  the 
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Sidhs""]  there  were,  however,  two  classes.     One  of  these  was  sup-  app.  xxi. 
posed  to  consist  of  demons,  who  took  on  themselves  human  bodies  Qft,,e 
of  man  or  woman,  and  by  making  love  to  the  sons  and  daughters  Jiean  Sidhe. 
of  men,  and  revealing  to  them  delusive  views  of  a  glorious  pros- 
pective immortality,  seduced  them  into  a  fatal  union,  by  which  they 
Avere  for  ever  lost  from  God.     [See  an  example  of  this  class  in  the 
"  Sick-bed  of  Cuchulainn'\  in  the  Atlantis,  Nos.  II.,  III.] 

The  second  class  consisted  of  the  uuaca  "06  'OAnAnn,  a  people  said 
to  have  been  devoted  altogether  to  the  practices  of  Druidism  and 
the  Black  Art.  This  people,  in  fact,  were  the  possessors  of  Erinn 
at  the  coming  of  the  Milesian  colony;  and  having  been  con- 
quered by  the  Milesians,  and  disdaining  to  live  in  subjection  to  a 
more  material  and  less  spiritual  power  than  their  own,  their  chiefs 
were  imagined  to  have  put  on  the  garb  of  a  heathen  immortality, 
and  selecting  for  themselves  the  most  beautifid  situations  of  hills, 
lakes,  islands,  etc.,  throughout  the  land,  to  have  built  for  them- 
selves, or  caused  to  spring  up,  splendid  halls  in  the  midst  of  those 
chosen  situations,  into  which  they  entered,  drawing  a  veil  of  magic 
around  them  to  hide  them  from  mortal  eyes,  but  through  which 
they  had  power  to  see  all  that  was  passing  on  Earth.  These  im- 
mortal mortals  were  then  believed  not  only  to  take  husbands  and 
wives  from  amongst  the  sons  and  daughters  of  men,  but  also  to  give 
and  receive  mutual  assistance  in  their  battles  and  wars  respectively. 
[See  the  same  Story  published  in  the  Atlantis.] 

Numerous  instances  could  be  adduced  to  prove  that  the  word 
signifies  a  hall  or  residence  of  those  immortals.  The  following 
stanza  is  taken  from  an  ancient  poem  by  Mac  Nia,  son  of  Oenna 
(of  whom  I  know  nothing  farther),  [in  the  Book  of  Ballpnote,  fol. 
190,  b.]  on  the  wonders  of  b^MiJ  (or  \)\\o-^)  n^  13011-1110  [the  Palace  of 
the  Boyne],  the  celebrated  Hall  of  the  •oo^j-oa  111  6|\,  who  was  the 
great  king  and  oracle  of  the  cuaca  t)6  'OsMiAnn.  This  poem  begins : 
"  A  cViAetnu  \)\^c-^  "b^Air  ha-o  X>]^e-^"  ("  Ye  Poets  of  Bregia,  of  truth,  not 
false"),  and  this  is  the  second  stanza  of  that  poem. 

jTejAi-o  111  p-o  A]A  ^o|A  I'uit,  Behold  the  Siilh  before  your  eyes, 

If  fo-ocfc  ■DID  ^y  c|\eb  ^15,  It  is  manifest  to  you  that  it  is  a 

lie  ^nit)  U\ipii  "Oaz;'oa  iit)iii]A,  king's  mansion, 

"bA  -011111,  bok  "01111,  AiiifOi  hpij.  Which    was    built    by    the    firm 

Dayhda ; 
It  was  a  wonder,  a  court,  an  ad- 
mirable hill. 

(See  also  the  most  curious,  though  comparatively  modem.  Fairy 
Lulhiby,  printed  in  Petrie's  Ancient  Music  of  Ireland,  vol.  i.  p.  73.) 

From  all  this  it  will  be  evident  that  ^eixp-oe  is  a  man  of  the  im- 
mortal mortal  SiWis,  and  that  the  beii]T6e,  so  freely  spoken  of  by 
modern  writers  on  Irish  Fairyism,  Avas  a  woman  of  the  Sidhs. 

[See  also  the  'Tripartite  Life  of  Saint  Patrick',  where  the 
daughters  of  King  U\e$<.vn\c  ask  him  if  his  priests  clad  in  white  are 
gods  or  'pp-p-6e',  i.e.,  men  of  the  p-6c,  or  Fairy  mansions,  or  phan- 
toms.] 
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Extract 
from  the 
Tain  Bo 
Chuailijni. 


APPENDIX,  No.  XXII.      [Lect.  II.,  Page  38.] 

Original  of  the  description  of  the  champion  tleocAit)  THac 
"pAceniAin,  from  the  Ancient  Tale  of  the  UAin  t)6  Chu- 
Ait^rie. 

UAmc  btntDen  Aite  atto  'oriA,  pn  cuI-ai^  cecriA  1  SiemAiri 
TniT)e,  ipo]\  THac  tloc.  t1i  comiui^  iAec  i-p  cViAemiu  ha  in 
iAec  -pAiL  in  Ai]Ainiic  riA  biii*oni  pn.  potc  uobAc  'oe^A^-bui'oe 
]:ai]a.  ^i^ex)  -pocAin,  -f-o^AbeuAn  bAi-pjp.  Tlo-pc  lAo^bA-pf,  ^op 
|'A|\x)A,  i]"e  cAiri'oeb'OA,  5A]AecuAc  riA  citro.  pep  c6i|\  cuu-jAummA, 
1-pe  -pAUA,  -pocAet,  pobeuAn.  t)e6ib  'oei]A5,  tAnAi*oe  teipp. 
T)e6iu  niAtn'OA,  neniArTOA.  CojAp  ^eb,  cney^cA.  CA]""pAn  5eb- 
•oep^  1  ]:ai'oi  iiApi.  6-6  6i|\  ipn  bpucc  o-p  a  b]Atinni.  bene 
•oepiob  -|Ai5  niA  'oe|A5pbbni'o  x)e  'oejA^-ojA  -pp  ^eb  cnepp.  Jeb 
pciAuli  CO  cuA^mibAib  X)e]\5-6i]A  -pAi-p.  CbAi'oeb  6p'ovii|An, 
incbApp  -):o]A  A  chbiu.  gAe  ^aca  ]:Aebo]\-5bA'p,  pe  |"a;5A  "pei^ 
pobAjACA,  CO  puATiemriAib  bo^A,  co  pemmAmiAib  pnx)]\uine 
iriA  bAim.  CiA  puc  Abe,  bA]A  Aibibb  p  pep^u-p.  IxAUA-pecAm- 
mA]A  Am  Abe,  bA|\  pe])^!:!]".  ^y  beu  ngbiA-o  f  Ain  ;  ^f  ^Abitit) 
combAirro,  ^y  borro-biuicb  iiApcon  cAcn  uaihc  atto,  tleocAiX) 
triAC  pAcbemAin  o  tli^'oon'o  auuait)  Atro-pAin. 


Extiact 
from  the 
Tain  Bo 
Chuailgnd. 


APPENDIX,  No.  XXIII.     [Lect.  II.,  Page  38.] 

Original  of  the  description  of  the  champion  peiA^riA,  from  the 

same. 
Uaiiic  buToen  Aibe  Atro  'qua,  ipn  cubAi^  cecriA  i  SbemAin 
tTlix)e,  pojA  rriAC  tlocb.  LAec  beccon-fouA,  oX)0]A'oa  in  Ai"|Aintic 
nAbin'onipn.  pobc 'oub -pAijA.  Sicb-bAbbpAX)  (.i.  copfApACA). 
bpAuc  "oeiA^  "pA  cA-pbAi  imme.  bpeuunAi-p  bAn-A-p^Aic  ipn 
bjAticu  o-p  A  bjAunni.  Leni  binix)i  pp  cnepp.  Sciac  c-po-iDep^ 
CO  coiniAAix)  -pAi-p.  CbAi'oeb  co  ni|At)vi]An  a-ja^aic  bA-p  a  chbiu. 
Sbe^  tiibbec,  6]A-cpiii  iJApu.  CiApiJc  Abe,  bAp  Aibibb  pi  "Peji^up. 
KACApecAiTiAp  Ain  Abe,  bAp  pep^Aip.  fep  cpi  puicce  pin. 
■pep  cpi  pAiuui.  pep  cpi  pAiriACA.  pep  cpi  n'ibpipci.  pep 
cpi  rhbuA'OA.     pep  cpi  riibA^A.     peji^nA  niAC  pinx)connA,  pi 

t)lJpA15  UbAX)  ACtlA1*0  An'opAin. 


APPENDIX,  No.  XXIV.     [Lect.  II.,  Page  38.] 
Extract  Original  of  the  description  of  Prince  Cpc,  from  the  same. 

'cfuaif'jne.         UAnic  buix)en  Aibe  Ant),  "onA,  pin  ciibAi5  i  SberiiAin  tTlix)e, 
pop   TTIac    Hoc.      1p  bi    poppiix)    ecpAiriAib   pip  nA   bu'onib 
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Aite.     AiLl  bpuicc  "oeiiA^.     Ailt  "b^tnc  5tAiff .     Ailt  bpincc  app.  xxiv. 

5in]\in.       Altt  b]AV11CC  U<Mie,  btAe,  b-AtlA,  buiX)e.       1u1AC  Altbe,  Extract 

ec|\occA  iiA|^ii.  tltrofeo  ttiac  liibec,  riib|\ec'oe]A5,  co  i''">^l^^'^c  f^™  yjjf 
co|AC|AA,  ecu|\|\ti  bA]A  niex)6ri  bA'oei'pn.  66  6ip  i-p  inbpucc  chuuU'jiU. 
oj-A  bjuinni.  "Lene  *oe  \\\(y\.  jai^  bA  'oe^i^^mcbiut)  -oe  'oe|\5- 
6]i  ]:]\i  ^ob-cne-p-p.  J^^T*^^^^  5^  cuA^inibAib  'oep5-6i]\  yAi|i. 
UauI  6i]a  bA]\pii  -pciAU.  bib  6i]\  inA  itnubitncbiubb.  CbAToeb 
6|A'oiiipn  bee  da  choimm  Aice.  Jag  aic  eu|AomTn  50  |:ofCA- 
CAib  iiA]"ii.  CiA  -puc  Abe,  bA]A  Aibibb  |\1  "pep^up.  TIa-o 
fecA|\pA  Am,  Abe,  bA]A  pep^ii-p,  inriA-p  riA  biiix)nipin,  ha  in 
triAC  bee  pb  mci  '0]:AcbAi'L  ]ai  tlbcAib  "oaia  mei]^;  acc  oen 
bAT)  "0615  bim-pA  ATTO,  comci-p  1AU  p|\  Ubein]^A  ini  6|Ae  ttiac 
jTe'oibini  TlociAUUAi^i.     1TlAC]'ix)e  CAipp^n  niA-'pe]\. 

APPENDIX,  No.  XXV.  [Lcct.  II.,  Page  41.] 

Of  the  Date  of  the  UAin  bo  CbuAib-qne.  Date  of  the 

J  J  O  Tain  Bu 

The  following  is  the  entry,  in  the  Annals  of  Tighernach  (Paper  MS.  Chuaiigm'. 
in  T.C.D. — II.  1.  8.),  recording  the  death  of  Cuchulainn.     The  year 
is  entered  in  the  margin,  in  the  handwriting  of  O'Flaherty,  "  Ann. 
Chr.  39" :— 

Kt.     nio]\|"   ConculAinn    ^o|aci]'-  *' Kalend.     Mors  Co;?cw/«/?</<  fortis- 

fitni   l^e|^of   Scocojuim,   t^x  Lujato  simi    heros    Scotorum,    by   Lnyaidh 

imAC-nA-c|M-Con,  ocuf  Ia   Vi-ei\cl  [the  son  of  the  three  CVs  ^''>,  and  by 

ITlAC     mic     CAijAppe    tliAire^,     .uii.  Ere]  the  son  of  the  son  o/^^O)  Cairprd^ 

mbtiA'DiiA  A  Ao:\'  An  uai|\  "oo  gAib  NiaJhrS^^)      VII.  years  was  his  age 

5<M|'5e'o.      .xim.   aii    cAti    boi    An-  when  he  took  arms.^^-^     XVII.  when 

X)1A15    UAnA   "bo   CuAibgne.    .xocuii.  he  was   in  pursuit  of   the    2a'm  Bo 

An  cAn  AcbAc.  (Jhuailyne.     XXVII.  when  he  died". 

The  words  m  parenthesis,  above,  are  written  in  the  margin  of 
the  ^IS.  (II.  1.  18.,  T.C.D. ),  in  another  hand,  with  a  reference  to 
the  text.  They  are  correct.  The  text  itself  is  not  accurate  (see 
below,  note^^^).  It  is  unfortunate  that  in  this  MS.,  as  well  as  in 
many  other  places,  the  ag(!  of  Cuchulainn  is  recorded  in  numerals 
only,  aU,  probably,  originally  copied  from  the  same  ancient  autho- 
rity ;  if  we  had  it  given  in  words  at  length,  we  shoidd  probably 
have  the  truth  of  the  record.  However,  it  is  not  only  extremely 
improbable  that  the  hero  could  have  died  so  young  as  at  twenty- 
seven  (considering  what  we  know  of  his  life  and  exploits,  not  only 
in  his  own  country,  but  abroad),  but  we  have  another  detailed 
account,  much  more  consistent  with  probability.  It  is  that  pre- 
served m  the  MS.  classed  II.  3.  17.,  in  the  Hbrar)-  of  T.C.D.  (p.  765). 

(79)  Sec  Note  (18)  [Appendix  Nd.  TI.],  post,  pp.  478  and  479,  as  to  this  Lughaulh. 

(80)  These  words,  "  the  son  o/'\  in  Uulics,  should  be  omitted.  Etc  was  the  son  of  Cairpnl, 
not  his  grandson. 

(81)  Cdirjifii  Niafer  was  Monarch  of  Erinn  (i.^.,  kinp  at  Tara)  according  to  many  of  the 
ancient  Tiilos ;  yet  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  Rtim  Rioghrnidhe,  nor  is  it  recorded  in 
the  .\mialsuf  the  Four  Ma.sters.  [See an  example  of  refereace  to  tliis  Monarch,  post,  AprKNUix 
XXVUl.,  and  particularly  at  page  5i;J  ] 

(8'.')  That  is,  was  admitted  into  the  order  of  Champions,  or,  as  it  would  he  expressed  in 
modern  times,  of  KuiKluhood. 
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App.  XXV.  (a  MS.  of  which  this  portion  dates  about  1460),  from  which  I  may 

extract  here  this  passa":e  : — 
Date  of  the  -u,  .  .      ^  °  .  11. 

Tain  Bo  DA     'OeiCnoei]\     '00     pil     "OtlO     A|\     'OODA'OA]1     "OA      DUAX)AirJ 

CImailgnL      ^^^    ^    ^^^   ^^    ^^^^    CUCATD    CAuh   'OjlOTriA  CjAIAti),    0C11|"  ^AO  ^Ab 

T)eiclic-|Ai  A  mACAi]A  Lu^Ait)  TliAbn*oep5  in  Atuiif  a]aa  i^^Ach, 
ocu-p  i\o  boi  .uii.  mbtiAT)nA  pcceA*o  a  Ae-p  in  cAn  ]ao 
bo  mA]\b  Cocbo  Ai]Aiiim  i  'PjAemAn'o,  octi-p  "oa  bbiA-OAin  a]\ 
.xx.au  [a]  Aep  An  cAn  [-rriAiAbAX)].    dcejApceb  (A.1TI.  5080)  15 

T^ip^AIC  Al^A^I   AtnAI-pCin,   OCtip  ipn   bblA-OAin  CAllAlj^Ue  1A|Api1 

ctiCA*6  in  UAin  a  uiiai5*oo  -peijA  An  cfbeAccApn.  Ocii-p  bA-oAjA 
meic  ChAibicm  .-uin.  inbtiA"6nA  a]a  UAnAi*o  50  nx)eACA'OA]A  "oo 
'ooAnAm  A  ^o^bAtncA,  a-ja  bA'OA'p  nA  nAi-ooAnAib  a  ctiAbAnAib 
in  uAn  ]A0  iTiA^AbAt)  A  nAc1iAi]A  .IX.  mbiiA'onA  *ooib  ia-ja  pn  a^ 
•oenAm  a  ^^o^iAinuA  .1111.  mbiiA'onA  ia]a  pn  i^o^bAim  a^  'oenAm 
A  nAiAin,  A]A  ni  -pAi^bAiceA  acc  Aen  Ia  -pA  btiA^Ain  a  n^Ai ; 
/  ocu-p  cp  bbiA'onA  A]A  ^\w  \\o  bA'OAjA  meic  CliAibicin  15  cinob 

octi-p  15  cocoA-pcAb  -peA^i  nCijAOAnn  50  betAcb  tTlic  tlitc  1 
triiii^  Tniii]Acernne.  J^^^''^  ^"i  bbiA'OAin  nA  UAnA  in  nAeiriA'o 
btiA'OAin  'oe^  a|a  'oa  .xx.'oib  Ae]"  ConcnbAinn,  o  Aidie  a 
genAmnA  co  bAicbe  a  bAi-p,  ocn-p  a  .uii.xx.  'oo  Aip  ConAipve 
•GO  CAicb  CucubAnn  ;  ocu-p  a  cin'o  bbiA'OAn  -po  mApib  CeAc 
ConcobA-p  *o'incin*o  1TI e-p'p^oA'opiA.  ConA'o  AniAib  pn  imii]^]Ao, 
'00  piei^A  Tiei'oe  hi  tHAoibconAijAe  octt-p  pbAinn  inAinipx)]Aec'h. 

[translation. 

[He  had  cause  for  that  noAv ;  for  twelve  years  was  his  age  Avhen 
the  battle  of  Druim  Criadh  Avas  fought.  And  his  mother,  Dectire, 
took  Lughaidh  Riahh  n-Derg  to  nurse,  under  his  protection.  And 
Twenty-seven  years  was  his  age  when  Eocho  Airiumh  was  killed  at 
Fremhainn;  and  Forty-tAvo  years  Avas  his  age  when  Eterscel  was 
killed  at  Tiprait  Airglii  at  Maistin;  and  it  Avas  in  the  second  year 
after  that  the  Tain  was  carried  off  from  the  North,  according  to 
this  account.  And  the  sons  of  Cailitin  Avere  eight  years  after  the 
Tain  before  they  went  to  pursue  their  learning ;  for  they  were 
but  infants  in  cradles  at  the  time  that  their  father  Avas  killed. 
Nine  years  for  them  after  that,  pursuing  their  learning;  seven 
years  after  finishing  their  learning  Avas  spent  in  making  their 
weapons,  because  there  could  be  found  but  one  day  in  the  year  to 
make  their  spears.  And  three  years  after  that  did  the  sons  of 
Cailitin  spend  in  assembling  and  marching  the  men  of  Erinn  to 
Belach  Mic  Uilc^  in  Magh  Muirtheimne.  So  that  the  year  of  the 
Tain  Avas  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  Cuchulainn's  age,  from  the  night  of 
his  birth  to  the  night  of  his  death.  And  it  was  TAventy-seven 
years  of  the  age  of  Conaire  \_M6r\  Cucliulainn  spent ;  and  it  Avas  in 
a  year  after  Ceat  killed  Concohar  Avith  Mesgedhra's  brain.  So  that 
that  such  is  the  fact,  according  to  Neidlu  O'Maoilchonaire,  and 
Flann  of  the  Monastery.] 
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The  following  passage  is,  however,  very  strong  in  favour  of  the  app.  xxv. 
record  first  above  (luoted.     It  is  indeed  subject  to  the  same  objec- 
tion,  that  the  numbers  are  expressed  by  numeral  letters,   not  by  Tdm  Ho 
words  in  full.     It  is,  however,  so  minute  in  the  calculations  it  con-  (^'f'^o'iv^'^- 
tains,  that  it  is  but  right  to  insert  it  here  in  full.     It  is  taken  from 
the   Book   of  Ballymote  (in  the  R.I. A.),  where  it  occurs   at  fol. 
7.  a.  a.,  in  a  tract  which  is  identified  in  a  note  in  the  margin,  in  the 
handwriting  of  no  less  an  authority  than  Charles  O'Conor  of  Bally- 
nagar,  as  the  Synchronisms  of  Flann  of  Monasterboice  (see  Lect.  III., 
p.  53  ;  and  ante)  : — 

1]^in  ceACjAAmAT)  btiA'OAin  "oe^  "oo  "pi^e  CoriAipe  ocii|"  Con- 
cobAi|\  ]\o  5enAi]\  iniii]\e  ;  ocu]"  .xiii.  bA  -pbAn  X)o  CboinciitAin*o 
ATTopn ;  ocuj"  ipn  ceAC|\AmA'0  bbiA'OAin  ia|\  n^ein  Tnui]\e, 
l^buAi^co  UAtiA  Do  CuAib^ne.  ■Ay  yoXXuy  ■c^y  pr\  5u-|\Ab 
CAe-pcA  Uaiti  riA  0]Aiii'Oin  ;  0]\  *o6i§  ^y  atto  -pAn  occmAX)  mbtiA- 
■DAin  'oe^  'oo  ^M^e  ConAi-|\e  ■j^tuAi^e'O  UAriA  \)6  CiiAib^ne. 
Secc  mbtiA'onA  "oe^  bA  -pbAn  *oo  CoinctibAin-o  An-opn  .i.  i]^a 
X)A]\<\  btiA'OAin  "oe^  a]\  .xx.  x)o  "jm^o  OccAi'in  Ui^iii^d  in 
I'btiAi^et)  cconA.  Occ  mbtiA'onA  ia^a  i^tuAi^et)  UAnA  Do 
CuAit^no  ]\o  ^enAi]\  C]\iix,  ocuy  bA  i^tAn  X)a  btiADAin  "oe^ 
•oo  tniii|\e  Ann]^in  ;  ocu]^  .xt.  btiA^OAn  bA  j'tAii  X)"OccA):ni  niA 
jM^e  Ann]Tn,  ocu]'  in  .iii-eT)  btiAt)Ain  .xx.  x)o  jM^e  ConAi]\e 
ocu]"  ConcobAi]\;  ocii]' x)a  btiA*OAin  lAp  n^ein  Cju^x  ceA]^o 
CnctitAint)  ;  ocii]'  .1111.  btiA"OAin  .xx.  i^Ae^ut  ConciitAint) 
coym. 

[translation.] 

[In  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  ConaireY^^  and  of  Concho- 
ba?',*'^*^  Mary  [the  Blessed  Virgin]  was  bom,  and  thirteen  [}-ears] 
Cuchidainn  had  completed  at  that  time  ;  and  in  the  fourth  year  after 
the  birth  of  Mary,  the  Expedition  of  the  2'din  Bo  Chuaihjne  [took 
place].  It  is  manifest  from  that  the  Tain  was  sooner  than  the 
Brnklhen;''^^^  for  it  was  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Conaire 
that  the  Expedition  of  the  Tain  Bo  Chuaihjne  occurred.  Seventeen 
years  had  Cuchidainn  completed  at  that  time,  that  is,  it  was  in  the 
thirty-second  year  of  the  reign  of  Octaiin  Jngust  [Octavius  Augustus] 
that  the  same  Expedition  took  place.  Eight  years  al'ter  the  Expe- 
dition of  the  Tain  Bo  Chuailgne  Christ  was  born,  and  Mary  had 
comi)leted  twelve  years  then,  and  forty  years  complete  had  Octafin 
[Octavius]  been  in  his  reign  then  ;  and  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Conaire  and  Conchobar,  and  in  two  years  after  the  birth 
of  Christ,  Cuchulainn  died  ;  and  twenty-seven  years  was  Cuchulainns 
age  to  that.] 

(53)  Conniri  Mot\  :\tonarch  of  Erinn  (sec  account  of  the  Bntighean  Da  Dergn.  In  Lectnre 
XII.,  nnt<').  Acconliiig  to  the  Annuls  of  the  Four  Masters,  Conaire  ascended  the  throne 
B.C.  109.  and  was  killed  n.c.  H*.     The  former  date  is  evidently  wroiiji. 

(54)  Conchoinir  Mac  Xcssa,  King  of  I  Ister,  eontempoiary  with  the  Monarch  Conairi. 
(8*'))  The  Druighean  Da  Derga,  when  Conairi  Mvr  was  killed  (B.C.  40). 
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API--  XXVI.  APPENDIX,  No.  XXVI.     [Lcct.  II.,  Page  44.] 

Description  Original  of  the  description  of  the  Monarch  Co]AmAc  THac  Ay\\c^ 
'conmu  Mac  ^^  t^^^  Assembly  of  Tara  {at  the  commencement  of  the  third 
BookoVl/a-  century);  from,  the  Book  of  Ballymote  (fol.  142  h.b.),  on  the 
congbhaii.         authority  of  the  lost  Book  of  the  11  a  CVion^bAit. 

Tli  UA-pAL  oiMiiX)e  \\o  ^AbAi'CA'p  -ptAicnif  OCV1]"  ^ro-iAtAmu-p  y:e\\ 
ri-e-|Aenn  ]:eAcc  riAitt  .1.  Co^AniAc  Ha  Cuiti*o  epx)e.  t)A  tAn 
in  bic  'oo  ^Ac  rtiAic  -piA  tint)  in  jAi^pn  ;  bAime]"  octi-p  c\.Ay  ocui' 
Tnii'pco]iA'6,  bAi  px)  octi-p  -pAime  Oct!]"  -pubA.  tli  bAi  ^tim,  nA 
"oibejA^  ^]AiA  |\epn  acu  cac  nA  ninAii)  "ohuait)  ■po'oein. 

'Oo|AecmAin5  iAiium,  ttiaici  ^reA-p  n6]Aenn  ic  oi  l^ep  UempiAc 
im  Cbo]\mAc,  -peAcc  Ant).  ApAt)  |"o  nA  p^A  bA  im  co]"CAt)  nA 
-pieigi  .1.  pe-p^uf  T)tibt)et)Ac,  ocuf  6ocAit)  gunnAu,  t)A  -pi^ 
tJiAt).  T)vinttin5  rriAc  GnnA  TliAt),  p5  LAi^en.  Co|AmAC  Ca|", 
mAC  AitibbA  Otinm,  ocu-p  piAcu  lllinbteuAn  ttiac  G-o^Ain,  t)A 
P5  tnurriAn.  tliA  m6]A  HIac  Ln^Ait)  Pi]Acp  .i.  mAC  mAuAiA 
Cbo-prriAic,  ocu-p  Aet)  idac  6-cIiacIi  mic  ConAibb,  t)A  p^  Con 
nAcbu.  Oen^ii]"  gAi^ruibeAc,  p  bpieAg.  pe-pA'OAc  niAc  AfAib 
mic  Cmnn  pennet)A,  p  tTli*6i. 

1S  AtnbAit)  t)o  cin^ci]"  AenAigi  ocuf  m6'pt)AtAbA  p-pti  C-penn 
i-p  in  Annp-ppn  :  cac  p  cunA  cbAcc  p^  uime,  octi-p  conA 
cAcbA-jA^A  6]At)A  jTA  ceAnn  ;  uai-ja  ni  5Abt)Ai'p  rrnonnA  p5t)A  ]:o|A]ao 

ACC  A  ]AA1    CACA  nAmiTlA. 

AbAint)  cAinic  Cop\mAc  ipn  m6jAt)Aib  ywi,  oip\  ni  cAinic 
'pAitiAib  A  t)ebbA]"on  ACU  ConAipie  1TI6]a  itiac  e-t)ep\'pce6ib,  no 
ConcobAjA  mAC  CAubAt),  no  Aen^u-p  mAc  in  'OA5t)A.  t)A  t)ep 
-pcAigcec  cjAA,  eco-pc  Cho-pmAic  ipn  t)Aibpn.  TTlon^  boAccA, 
-pocA-p-pA,  ^o]A6p\t)A  ^Ai-jA.    't^e-p^bocoitD  CO  pnt)iii,  octi]"  CO  mibu 

6l]A  OCU-p  CO  Cl1A5t)]111imnib    Al^ipt)    ]:A1p\.       t)]AAC    COjACpVA,    CAp 

bcAcuA  inme.  biAt)eAb5  6i|a  -pojA  Abp\uintDi.  Tntinco-|Ac  6i|a  im 
A  bjAA^Ait).  "Leni  ^OAb,  ciibpAt)AC,  CO  nt)e]A5  int)bitit)  (oi-p) 
tiime.  Cp-p  6i|A  50  n^emAib  t)o  bi^  bo^mAijA  cAipp  'Oa  Aj^-pA 
mo5bAi;5i,  6p\t)A,  CO  pbbAib  61-p  tnme.  *Oa  fbe^  6|ac|aai  nA  bAim, 
CO  nt)iiAbAib  imt)A  t)on  ciiet)timAe.  1S  eipm  lA-pum,  cjauuac, 
CAem  cen  Ainim  ^en  acai)".  T)A]AbeAc  bA  ^-pio-p  t)o  nemcont)Aib 
•pobAt)  inA  cint).  T)ApibeAC  bA  t)iiAb  pA^ACAin^i  a  beb ;  bA  51  bi- 
ceiA  i^neAccA  a  co"|Ap  'pAepvt)enmAC.  13a  cA-pmAib -ppii  ^-A^Acbi  CAibbi, 
no  pAn  -pbeibi  Ag-puAit).  Co-pmAib  pAi  bujA  a  fijibi.  Coj^mAib 
-pp  uAicncAm  n^opimbAinm  a  mAib^i,  ocu-p  a  AbjAAii). 

1S  epn  c]AA,  c|\uub  octi-p  ecofc  -po  nt)eocbAit)  CopimAc  iprj 
m6]At)Aib  pn  •peA]A  Vi^'^evir[.  Ocn-p  ij^et)  Aubep\upom,  if  ipn 
comt)Aib  If  AiiAe5*6A  t)o  fonAt)  AnG-pnn  pA  C'peit)eAm,  UAipi 
ipAt)  nA  -pmAcuA  ocuf  nA  feccA  t)o  fonAt)  \\r[  t)Aibpn  mefu-p 
AnG-pnn  co  bfAu. 
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-A-pbe-pcACAjA  triAici  ife]\  ri6]ienn  cac  '00|A'ou'6a'6  yo\\  a  ceccA  ap.  xxvi. 
yein  Aco  .1.  ex)ip  'pi5]iAiT)i,  ocuf  ottAmriAib,  ocu-p -o-pucA,  ocu]-  d  cri  f 
btuitinj,  ociir  AmrA,  ocur  cac  'Oaiti  obceAtiA;  otA  bA  xjer\h  beo  of  king 
in-oojAp-ougiixj  X)o  ^encA  AnC-^Ainri  pri  -OAiLpn  La  p]Atji  j-o-oLa,  ^,w,  in  ti.e 

CO]\ob  6  '00  blA-O  1TTOC1   CO  b]AAC.        tlA1|A  OTl   CATI    "pUC  /AlTlAI^A^in  Jl'^"I'J'f,,7 ''' 

gbun^eb,  m  yibi,  ce*o  b]Aec  AnC]Mnn  '|\obA  La  pbe-oAib  in 
Aonii]\  b]AeiconiiiA]'  ciq^  An  itiiACAbbAim  in  -oa  UlniAjA  inCAiriAin 
ITIaca  .1.  pc]\cc]\cne  pbi,  ocnp  tlei-oi  niAC  A^onA,  niA  cmgni^ 
obbAiiiAn.  Da  x)0|\ca  X)in,  acac  in  bAb|AA  "oo  bAbAijApeAX)  nA 
pbix)  i-pin  -ptiipbbpn,  ocuf  ni]\  bo  beiiA  -oonA  -pi^Aib  ocii-p  "oonA 
pboA-oAib  in  b]\cMceniniip  ]\iicfA*o.  1S  bAi"  nA  pi]\iipA  AnAcnu-p 
A  nibpec,  ocii]'  Aennii'  ocii]"  coin]",  \o\\y  nA  -[ai^,  ni  cmcemni  ce- 
"ou-p  A  -pAi-oic.  1S  menn,  'ono,  ot  ConcobA-jA,  biex)  cuix)  -oo  cac 
An'O'pom  onx)iii  cobi\Ac,  acc  An  b^Aet  'oncAi^  x)6ib-|"eom  "oe,  ni 
"picpA  AnAibb,  ^ebiT)  cac  a  n*o]\eccA  "oe.  UAbbAt)  X)no,  b]AeiceAm- 
tiAi'  Ap  pbeAXJAib  An*opin  acc  a  nx)ucbAi5  •oe,  ocup  iio^Ab  cac 
•opejAAib  C]Aenn  a  '0]\ecc  'oin  bi\eicemnni';  AmAib  jAO^AbfAX) 
bpeicoA  6cAC  mic  bticcA,  ocii]'  b]\ecA  ^acciia  mic  SeAncATDA, 
ocii-|"  J^'^^l^^^^'^  CA]\At)niA'o  Uepcci,  ocui'  b]\ecA  lllo^AAin'O  nnc 
triAin,  ocii]"  b]\ecA  Co^Ain  mic  T)u]\]\Cv\cu,  octi]'  b]\ecA  T)oec 
tlemci,  ocii]'  b]\euA  t)]\i5i  AinbAi,  ociii'  b]\ecA  TiiAncecc  o 
bei^ib.  Ce  i\obA"OA]\pin  hi  cii]'  ii^in  Aiin]^i]\  ]in,  conAiincirAi\ 
rriAici  pcA]\  nCpenn  coiini^"  nAi  ocup  inx)pci  *oo  cac  ia]a  nA 
iTiiA'OAnibACU  1^0  ^AbfAT)  i-p  nA  b]\ecAib  tleinieAX).  Ho  thoa^x 
CAC  A]A  "OAn  A  cebe  a]\i]"  co  cAnic  in  in6]\x)Aib]^in  nn  Clio]\inAc. 
Tlo  "oeibi^pex)  "oin,  A]\ip  ac]'  caca  "oaiia  p'piA  A]\oibi  i]^in  niop- 

•OAlb^'m,  OCU]'  |A0  boiWAIT)  CAC  'Olb  p'op  A  "UAn  'obiCAp. 

[See  also  tlie  "LeAbAjA  l3i.iix)e  becAin  (M.S.,  T.C.D.,  II.  2. 
16.)  fob  886.] 
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Original  of  the  commcncemenl  of  the  Preface  to  the  ^^Book  of  Extract 
AcAibb"  {i}i  the  vellum  JIS  classed  E.  3.  5.,  T.C.D.)  to  the  BoSk^ 

4    ,  .  of  Acaill, — 

Loc  "oon  buibiii\  ro  Aicibb  ai\  aicc  UemAin,  ocnr  Aimren  "oo  attributed 
Aini]'ip  Coi]\]D]\i  LipocnAi]\,  nnc  Cojmiiaic,  ocnp  pe]\pA  "oo  nwr  jjac 
Co]\niAC,  ocn]'  riicAir  a  "oenmA,  CACcbAX)  Co]\niAic  "oo  Aen^iip 
5A\)iK\i'occb,  K\]\  puAUAcb  iii^inc  So]\Ai]A  nnc  <\]\r  Chni]\p  -oo 
CliebbAcli,  niAc  Co]\nu\ic.  A.\ipi  CcIica  in  uAen^n]'  gAbiiAi- 
•oecb  yin  ac  xni^Aib  5peipi  ceniinb  a  niAubAib  bni^ne,  ociif 
•oo  cuAiT)  A  rec  niiuv  aito,  ocn]'  ac  ib  Loini  a]\  oicin  aito  ; 
ocii]'  ^\o  bA  cbopA  x')Aic,  Ap  in  ben,  niv^cn  -oo  b]\AcbA]A  -00 
xngvMl  Ap  CettAch  niAC  Co]\mAic,  ha  mo  bK\t)pA  a]\  eicin   "do 


Airt. 
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AP.  XXVII.  cAiclieAin  ;  octi-p  m  ]\iiinienn  tebup  olc  •oo  'oenAtn  jAi-p  in 
ExtraoEja^  TiiTiAi,  Achc  X)o  cuAit)  ]\eirne  "DO  in'oi'Ai^i'o  tiA  UetrijAAc.  Ocu-p 
toTi?L^-''^r  F^i^^'o  n^^Aeine  -po  pAcliu  co  UempAi^,  octif  ^eif  X)o 
of  A'caiii,—  Uefnpflrr^  aijaih  iAich  "00  b]\eicli  iiToce  ia]a  -puinex)  n^peine, 

to  king  Cor-    ACC    tlA    llAipiTl  X)0  eClTlAICIf    ItTOCe;    OCll-p  ]A0    ^Ab    ^611^11^    Ifl 

r?yl"^^"^  CpimAib  CopmAic  AnuA-p  'oa  beAbcAin^,  ociip  cue  buitbe 
•01  A  CebtAC  rriAC  CoprriAic  cop  mApbupcA^i  be;  cop  ben  a 
beochAip  'OAp  puib  CbopmAic  co  ]\o  bee  CAecb  be,  ocu)"  pvo  ben 
A  bnpbunn  a  nx)iAyim  ]AecbcAi|\e  nA  UempiAcb,  ACAcAjA-pAin^  a 
CebiAC,  CO  ]A0  rriApbtipuA-p  be;  ocup  bA  5^1 -p -pi 5  co  nAimm 
'DO  bic  A  Uem|\Ai5,  octip  ]ao  ctiipe*6  CopmAC  ArriAC  'oa  iei^ep 
CO  Aicitb  A]1  AIC1  UemAAiA;  ocup  p\o  cicoa  "CemAip  a  bAicitt 
octjp  ni  p^AicceA  Aicibb  a  UeniAip;  ocup  cuca'O  jai^i  n-Cipenn 
'DO  Coipp|Ai  l/ipecbAi-p,  mAC  CopiriAic ;  ocup  ip  Ann  pn  *oo 
punnet)  in  bebA]A  -po ;  ocup  i-p  e  ip  cuic  x)o  Co-prriAc  Ant),  CAcb 
iDAib  AUA  "  biA"  ocuf  "A  TTieic  A|\A  jTcipep" ;  ocup  ipcx)  ip 
cuiu  "00  Cint)pAebA'6,  cac  ni  ocbA  pn  atiiac. 

APPENDIX,   No.   XXVIII.     [Lect.   II.,  Page  49   and 

Page  51,  note.  ^^^^] 

Further        Original  of  the  remainder  of  the  Preface  to  the  '  '•Booh  of  AcAibt", 
Preface  to"^  giving  the  explanation  of  the  word  Aicibb  or  AcaWX. 

the  Book 

oiAcaiii,—        Aicibb  pin,  ucb  obb  *oo  pii^no /dicebu,  in^en  CAiiip-pi,  Ann  a 
to  king  Cor-  CAine*6  GijAc  unc   CAi]Apr\i  A  'oepb-jAAubAp ;   ocup  TDei-pmipecc 

mac  Mac  .  .„  . 

Airt.  -^T   r ''  • 

In^en  CAijAppi,  t)o  -jiocAi-p, 

I-p  '00  pei'oteim  TlocpouAig, 

*Oo  cuniAi^  e-ipc,  Aeb*0A  in  piAin'o, 

Jaoc  1  n-oi^Ait  ConcubAinn. 
Tlo,  -dicebt,  ben  Cipc  nnc  CAi-jAppi  bA  niApb  *oo  cuinAi*o  a 
pp  An*©,  Ap  nA  iriApbA'o  'oo  CbonAbb   CepnAc ;   ocup  'oeip- 
mipecc  Aipi : 

ConAbb  CepnAcb  uuc  ceAnn  Gipc 

tie  cAeb  UempAC  im  upAu  ceipu; 

1p  cpuA^  in  ^niin  -oo  'oecAi'6  "oe, 

Dpipe'6  cpi'61  UAijA  Aicbe  ! 

THa  pio  bAi  Ap'OApic  'obige'o  Ann,  ip  1  eipic  cuca'o  Ann  pn, 

Acbc  rriA  pio  bi  pAepp<\ub  Ap  TTIai^  Ope^,  Amuib  'oo  bei-pcbeA 

pAeppAub  'oon  'OApA  beicb,  ocup  'OAep]AAcb  'oon  bee  Aibe,  iiri 

A  bee  A  |"Ae|A  Aicibbnecc  ocup  in  bee  Aibe  1  n-'OAep  Aicibbne. 

ITlAnA  pi  Aibe  -pAep-pAeb^^^-"  o]a]aa  leip,  ip  1  eipic  eucA*o  Ann 

(^^)  Sao]\|\aic  .1.  cin  51  Attn  A  -jriMAlAiin,  cin  ctiiAti  bel  acc  -p«ipcin  .1,  Ai-ointi 
riAtTiA.  ni  pi  met  mbix)  "oon  fiAic  lAif  in  tog  fin  .1.  cem  uAi|ve  Aimp|v  c6i|a, 
no  ci-o  Ainmec  a  mbyvAicVi  .1.  -pcecce.     [H.  3.  18.  380.  T.C.D.'} 
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pn  Ariiuit  T)o  biAX)  a  f  AepjAAch   "oo  teic  ocuf  -OAep^AAt  "oon  ap.  xxvm. 
leic  Aile,  iTTiA  tech  a  -pAcp  Aicilltie  ocuf  in  tec  Aite  i  n--OAe]A  p^rtter 
Aicittneclic.  ^^^'■^^■^  , 

.  ^     .  ,      1  .        >  from  I'refacc 

ITIaha  ]Aoibe  Ap'OA]\c  "(ju^ex)  Ann,  if  cejic  cAicn  Aiiiuit  AtoJieUooic 

^e|1C.  attributed 

Ocuf  "00  ^TACACUiifurh  in  i:e|AAnn  ocuf  *oo  cuaca^v  bii'oef.  ^c'?v«?'" 
Da  iac  T)eip  puipc  LAe5'hAi]\e,  no  puipc  1/Ai]ip   iac  6  pn  -i'>'- 
Ate. 

-A  toe  ocii-p  A  AinTpejA  ia]\  Co]imAc  conici  pn. 

\Y\ax)  ia]a  Cin-ojTAetA-o  inni]\]\o,  too  X)o  'OAi]\e  LujiAin,  ocu|" 
Aiirij^ep  -oo  Aimi^eA|\  *OomnAitt  inic  Ae*6A,  mic  Ainmi^icc  ;  ocu]" 
pep]"A  "oo  Cen-O'pAetA'O,  ocii-p  cucaic  a  -oeniiiA,  a  incin-o  *oe]A- 
TDAic  *oo  buAin  A  cin*o  Cinx)|?AetAi-6  ia|a  nA  ]XotcA-6  a  CAch 
TTlAi^e  TlAcb. 

UeojAA  biiA-OA  in  cacIva  pr\ :  niAiDin  a]i  Con^At  CtAen  inA 
Anpp,  |Ae  *OoninAtt  inA  p|\in*oe,  ocu|"  Smbne  geitc  "oo  "out 
A|A  ^etcAcc,  octjf  A  incinn  *oe|MTiAic  "Oo  buAin  a  cin-o  Cin-n- 
^TAetAix) ;  ocii)"  nocA  ne-o  pn  i]"  biiATo  Ann,  Sinbni  X)o  •out  a|\ 
getcAcc,  Acc  A]A  yACAib  -00  -pcetAib  ociif  x)o  tAi-oib  "oia  ei]'  i 
n-CilAint) ;  ocuf  nocA  ne*6  i|"  buAi-o  a  incin*o  -oejAniAic  "Oo 
buAin  A  cmn  Cinn|:AetAi-6  acc  a  neoc  -po  |?ACAib  'oa  •oe^fAiiM 
tebAji-oA  *0A|A  A  beii'  i  n-6i]Mn'o;  co  imicax)  be  -oa  teigei'  co 
rech  b]Aicini  UiiAniA  T)]\ecAin  ;  ociif  C]\1  i^otA  -oo  bi  i]'  in 
bAite;  )"cot  teiginx),  -pcot  |'einecAii^  ocii|^  ^xot  ptitjeccA; 
ocii|"  CAC  ni  'oo  ctiiine*0]"um  •OAiTiAin'op  nA  cp  -pcot  caca 
tAe  "oo  bi  "oo  ^tAn  meb]\ii  caca  nAmce ;  ocii-p  *oo  ciii]\piim  ^tAn 
|MiAici  ptit)eccA  yiiicib,  ociif  "oo  |X]\ibfiini  iac  AtecAib,  ociif 
CAibtib,  ocvif  i\o  cui]A  -peic  a  cai]\c  tuibAi]\. 

[Tlie  following  is  the  original  of  the  version  of  the  latter  portion 
of  this  passage,  quoted  in  the  Note  (^^),  at  P.  51,  from  the  MS. 
classed  II.  3.  18.  (in  the  Library  of  T.C.D.),  fol.  399]  :— 

Ocii]"  1-p  Anx)  -00  ^Ai^net)  a  te^i]"  a  Uuaiiii  n'0]\e5An,  a  com- 
|\Ac  nA  c|Ai  I'pAi'oe'o,  ix)i]\  ci^ib  ha  c]\i  yuAX)  .i.  -j-ai  ireineAcbAi]', 
ocii]"  i^M  ]:itiT)eccA,  ocni"  -jwi  tei^mt).  Ocu]"  in  neocb  "oo 
CAnx)i]"  nA  c|\i  f^otA  ^Acb  tAe  "Oo  bi  ai^i^uiih  cpe  5ei]\e 
in  in-octeccA  ^Acb  nAi-oce;  ocu]'  in  neocb  bA  bmcAii^encA 
tei|"  'oe,  -oo  be^M-o  ^tun^^nAicbe  pti'oeccA  p\i,  ocii]^  ]\o  -|'5]\ibcA 
Aice  lie  A  CAitc  tibAi^\. 

[The  following  is  the  pooni  by  Cinaeth  0' Ilartvjain  (a.d.  973), 
alhuled  to  in  the  Note  (''*'*)  at  Paire  -19.  It  is  preserved  in  the  Book 
of  Ballymote  (fob  189.  b.)]  :—  ^ 

"OumA    iie]\c    cAiiAf    y\o    liAinm-  Erc's  mound,  whence  is  it  named? 

mjcit)  ?     W\  liAmifOkm  pn.  It  is  not  difficult  to  toll  that. 

e^\c  tnokc   CAi|\p|\i    nu\ve|\,    nuvc  Ere  was  the  son  of  Cairpri  Nia- 

^'on  Uo^w  UuAit),  |M  t-Ai^en.     Ocii)'  fear,  who  was  the  son  of  Kos  Kuadh, 
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Further 
extract 
from  Preface 
to  tlie  Book 
of  A  ca ill,— 
attributed 
to  king  Co)'- 
mac  Mac 
Airt. 


i^^e  e]\c  |\o  ben  a  cent)  -oi  Cliomcii- 
UAinn.  ■pet)teni  'ono,  T1oc)aoc1km§, 
injen  ClioncobAi]\  inic  tle-p^A,  ben 
CliAi|Apyve,  [inACAi]A]  e^c  ocu]"  Aicbe. 
Comocui'oci'o  ConAbb  CepnAc  'oo 
•oijAib    ConcubAinn    -po^A    Gjac,    co 

CO|\CA1|A  An-O    G|\C    OCU-p    CO    ClICA-O  A 

cenn  co  UeinjAAig  "Pt^iA  cAifebbAi>. 
Co  CAimc  AcAbb  A  "oeiAbpup  a  btlbb- 
cAib  6  A  pti|\  .1.  6  5bAn  niAc  Ca]a- 
bAX),  "oiA  cAinnix)  a  b|AACA^\ ;  com- 
bAei  nAi  c]AAU  oc  jubA;  co|\  cno- 
•mui'6  A  ciM-oi  mtjci ;  ocup  ATibeixc  a 
ViA'onACAb  octi-p  A  •otiniA  Aipvm  An 
■pAicpe-oi  A'onACAb  ^c  ocup  A  -DUniA. 
tln*oe  "OtiniA  e]AC  ocup  "OumA  Aicbe 
noniinAct)|A. 

CmAecb  M.  ViApcAgAn  fopf. 


CmAec  .b.  liApvcAjAn.     cc. 

-AcAbb  A|\Aicce  UemAi|\ 
■nofCA^A'pA'o  015  A  betnAin, 
■RocAineAt)  mcAn  AcbAu 
AmiDe-p  geb  jbom  mic  CAivbti-o. 


In^en  CAi-p^piM  "ooiaocaiiv — 

Injen  "oo  "peDbnn  HocivocbAij- 

"OO  CVmiAIT)  0|AC,  e^ACUA  ivAin-o, 

^Aex)  A  n-oigAib  ConcubAinx). 


ConAbb  Ce]\nAc  ctij  ceAnt)  e^c 
•Oocum  UempA  ini  cy\Au  ce]AC, 
U|\i:iA5  m^mni  'oo'tMgne'o  'oe, 
b)|M'p'peD  ciAAiT)!  tiA|\  Aicbe.     A 

"OutriA  "Pint),  -oumA  nA  ntDixtiAt), 
"OuniA  CiAe-om  5|\tiA'o  Ap  ^imiat),- 
X)tiniA  ■mont)e|vn<\'o  ^becc  gbe, 
"OumA  0]\c,  'oumA  /Aicbe.      A 


UAn^A'DAyv  -iriAice  lib  At) 
Im  ConcobAjA  nA  cuiAAt), 
■Ro-pe|\rAt)  5|\ApAint)  ^ibjbAin, 
t)'AcAibb  A|\  Aice  UemAiiA. 

"OtimA  ne)\c  ni  aicoi  civeAy, 
Sin  t)|\uim  -p^Ai  CetriAip  Annep, 
e-pc  if  Ann  cAini^  A-pe, 
'Oe|\b]\AcliAi]\  AbAint)  Aicbe.    A 


King  of  Laighin  (Leinster).  And  it 
was  Ere  that  cut  his  head  off  Cuchu- 
lainn.  Fedlem  NochrotlKiiyk  (of  tlie 
ever  new  beauty),  daughter  of  Con- 
chohar  Mac  Nessd  (King  of  Ulster), 
was  the  mother  of  Ere  and  Acaill. 
And  Conall  Cearnach  now  came  to 
avenge  Cuchulcdnn  on  Ere ;  and  Ere 
fell  on  the  occasion,  and  his  head  Avas 
brouglit  to  Teamair  to  be  exhibited. 
Acaill,  his  sister,  came  out  of  Ulster 
from  her  husband,  namely,  Glan^  the 
son  of  Carbad,  to  lament  her  brother ; 
and  she  was  nine  nights  at  mourning^ 
until  her  heart  burst  nutwise  within 
her ;  and  she  desired  that  her  grave 
and  her  mound  should  be  in  a  place 
from  which  the  grave  of  Ere  and  his 
mound  could  be  seen.  Uride  Ere's 
Mound,  and  Acalh  Mound  nominatur. 
Cinaeth  G'llartagan  this  below. 

Cinaeth  O' Hartagan  eecinit. 
Acall  hard  by  Temair, 

Was  beloved  by  youths  from  Ema- 

nia — 
Was  mourned  when  she  died, — 
The  Mdiite  spouse  of  Glan,  son  of 
Carbud. 
CairprVs  daughter  that  died — 
Daughter  to  Fedhlim  Nochrothaigh— 
Of  grief  for  Ere,  of  whom  verses 

were  filled. 
Who  was    slain    in    revenge    for 
Cuchulaimi. 
It  was  Conall  Cernach  that  brought 
Ere's  head 
Unto  Temair  at  the  third  hour ; 
Sad  the  deed  that  was  effected  of  it — 
The  breaking  of  AcalFs  noble  heart. 
The  mound  of  Fi7in,  the  mound  of 
the  Druids, 
The  mound  of    Cred)ii,  cheek  by 

cheek ; 
A  mound  at  which  was  fought  a 

gallant  fight, — 
The  mound  of  ^Vc,  the  mound  of 
Acall. 
They  came — the  noblest  of  Ulster — 
Along  with  Conchobar  of  the  cham- 
pions ; 
They  performed  bright  pure  games 
For  Acall  hard  by  Temair. 
The   mound   of   Ere  is   no   narrow 
work, 
In   the    hill    by    Temair    on    the 

south — 
Ere,  it  was  there  his  career  was 

ended. 
The  beautiful  brother  of  Acall. 
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CemA1|^  via  ]m 5,  in  iMgio^, 
■P|M  CCTnA1)\  AnA1|\  AnAli 
IfAnnpn  AcbAC  AcaLU      -A 


Tloco  CA^T)  A|A  cAtniAin  cyvAig, 
"but)  |reAn]\  im  buA|\  no  im  5|aai"6, 
tlocoiA  Ate  1  Uor(iAi|A  caIL 
X>en  out)  ]:eAp]\  inA  AcaLU     A 

OgUjkd  -OU  CA1]Ap]M  tliAi:eA|A, 
eodAiT)  5A|\b,  ;j;epAic  ^ai-ocI, 
UA)MnAi]\c  combdc  ni  "OIA  cbAinn 
i:?|Mpn  nmgin,  y\\'i  liAcAitU     -A 


•Oo  biu|\  celiac  fUAi6ni5  A|vfin, 
'OA]^  mpn  CAi|vp]M  c]aic1ii5; 
11a6  |:]mc  a  ViuAin  cai-oi  CAbt, 
Set  ogmnAib  Aiibi  AccaIU    A 


b|\AcliAi|A  pnt)  A  ViAibbmn  iiAi|v, 
If  OibibbA  A  C]MiAcViAin  cpuAi-d, 

CAipp|M  tllAT)    1   UeinA1]A  CvXbb, 

■OiA|\bo  ingeAn  pAbb  AcAbb.    A 


In  cmAT)  icAT)  A|\  ned 

■ftobAe  cAibb  ciMt)  A]A  ca6  bee, 
Cip  in  e-pf,  TTlAine  niAibb, 
"Do  5Ai]\ci  "oe  ^e  nACAibb.     A 


r)lA^Ait>  1lAii  ConAipe  CAin, 
■mA|\Ai'0  1Iaic  Cai|\id]m  cim6ai§; 
ni  niAi^\  0|yA  pu  no  CAbb, 
ni  mAi]\  e|\c,  ni  niAi]A  Ac  Abb. 


'SAn-of Ain  ^xoA-dnAci  in  ben, 
Ingcn  Aiix-o^M  nAn^Ai-ocAb; 

llOcbATOCO  "Ol  in   1lAf  ]'A  CAbl, 

"Oa  |H)ai)\  a  bAit)eA"6,  AcAbb.  A 

Se  innA  if  V<^^^1M^  f  obAOi  A]\  bic  66, 
XDAfCif  1lUii]\e  fnAclK\i]\  ["Oe,] 
llle-ob,    SAT)b,    Sa]\ait)    feg-OA, 

llAin-o,  [recte  V*^in-o] 
Cfc,  If  enie|\,  If  AcAibb.     A 

5iiit)ini  IIIac  X)e  "oo  f  At)  infeii;^ 
CAf  mot)b  bett)e]\5,  x><\\\  111et)b 

nt)e]\r, 
'Dai\    Sai-oV),   t)A]\   Sv\]Mnt),   t)A|\ 
VAint), 

t)A]\      5Al)\b,      t)A1\      e]\C,      t)Al\ 
ACAlll.        A 


The  mound  of  the  Dniida,  by  it  on  ;^p.  xxvni. 

the  south  

Temair  of  the  Kings,  the  kingly  Fuither 
Court ; —  extract 

By  Temair  on  the  east  hither,  J^^™  ^^^^^^^ 

/  114       7/  to  the  Book 

It  was  there  died  Aaill.  of  Acaiii,— 

There  did  not  lay  upon  the  earth  a  foot,  attributed 
One  betterto  bestow  kine  and  steeds;  ^^  ^"^  ^'<"*" 
There  was  not  nursed  in  Temair  ^,"f^/  "'^ 

within 
A  woman  better  than  Acall. 
A  soldier  of  Cairpri  Nia-Jear, 
Eocliaidh  Garhli, — champion  of  the 

Gaedhil, — 
Was  anxious  to  have  some  of  his 

children 
By  the  maiden,  by  Acall. 
I  will  give  a  high  character,  therefore, 
Upon  the  daughter  of   Cairpri  of 

territories, — 
That  for  her  abduction  no  time 

within  was  found, 
Beyond  the  beautiful  young  mai- 
dens, Ac  all. 
Brother  to  Finn  from  noble  Ailinn, 
And  to  Oi/iV/ of  hardy  Cnturhain, 
Was    Cairpri  -  2sia<Jh   of    Temair 

within, 
Whose    bounteous  daughter  was 

Acall. 
The  place  in  which  our  horses  are 
There  was  a  wood  through  it  on  all 

sides, 
The  Land  of  the  Poet,  Main€  the 

modest, 
It  was  called  before  Acaill. 
Still  Uves  the  Rath  of  comely  Co- 

naire'y — 
Still  lives  the  Eath  of  Cairpri  of 

territories ; 
Essa  Uves  not  here  nor  there ; 
Ere  lives  not,  ^Ica// lives  not. 
It  was  there  was  buried  the  woman, 
The  daughter  of  the  high  Iving  of 

the  Gaedhil ; 
For  her  was  raised  the  Rath  yonder 
When  she  had  met  her  fate,  Acall. 
The  six  best  women  that  in  the  world 

were, 
After  Mary  the  Mother  [of  God,] 
^[edhbh^  Sadlibh^fsdr Saraid, Eaind., 
Ere,  and  Emer,  and  Acall. 

I  beseech  tlie  Son  of  God,  who  sent 

His  jinger 
Upon  half-red  Medhbh,  upon  red 

Medhhh, 
Ul)on  Sadld)/t,  ujion  Snraid,  Ujwn 

Eaind, 
Upon  Garbh,  upon  Ere,  \i\\o\\  A  call. 
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AP.  xxviii.  "poS^ivcAcli  ]AobAe  1  n'Omn-riij,  Fogartach^  who  was  in  Dinn-Iiigh, 

Da  -piAiu  VocIa  jiipnnjnim,  Was  King  of  Fotla  [Erinn],  with 

Further              ■pe'OA'OA|\  ^ai-oiL  ^y  ^AitL,  fair  deeds 

extract              ■p^M]' mAenyep  in  AcAili.     A  Gaedhil  and  Galls  once  found, 

to"[?.c Tfook^  The  valour  of  the  one  man   at 

of  Acai/f,~  AcalL 

attributpd      StiAi|AC  UToiAetn  •oej'OAi^  -OACA,  A  pleasant  party,  active,  comely, 

wJ''"v  ^^^^"       CtAnn  CejMiAig  mic  "OiA^MnA'OA,  The  sons  of  Ceniach,  son  of  Diai- 

Airt.                   ^egiiACAiv  ciiAtiA  cofe,  mail; 

1incAebAib  iia|\a  Aicbe.     A  They  slew  companies  ere  now, 

Upon  the  cold  sides  oi  Acnll. 

UAntiij  50  UeAm|\Ai5  ha  -pig  To  Tevialr  of  the  Kings  came 

Cotutn  Citbe  5A11  inif mm  ;  Co/am  Cil/e,  without  fatigue ; 

CunTOAiguoAiA  tei-p  eAgbA-p  Aiin, —  A  church  is  built  there  by  him, — 

SAn  cnuc  A|\  hA'oiiAcc  AcAbb/^^-'-A  In  the  hill  in  which  [was]  buried 

AcalL 


APPENDIX,  No.  XXIX.     [Lect.  III.,  Pages  56,  57.] 

Mm^T'^^    Ori^waZ  of  the  entry  of  the  Death  o/ptAnn  tTlAi-ni-pqAec  in  the 
loice.  Annals  0/ UigepnAC  (a.d.  1056);   and  Original  of  passage 

concerning  IptArin  in  the  LeAbAjA  J^^^IdaIa  of  OClery. 

The  following  is  the  original  of  the  passage  quoted  from  Tiglier- 
nach  : — 

plAnn  TTlAini'p'O'jieAc  ii5*oa-)i  ^aoi'oio'L  eiX)i]A  tei^ionn  ocuj^ 
cfencu-p,  octi-|:  piToeAcu,  ocu-p  -poi-pce'oo'L  in  .tin.  Kal.  t)e- 
cimbi^.  xtii.  tun.     tiiuATn  i:eLiciue]i  m  xpo.  [xiai^^o]  pnunu. 

The  passage  referred  to  in  the  text  [p.  57]  from  the  Book  of 
Invasions  is  incorrectly  printed  there  as  a  quotation.  The  original 
is  as  follows,  to  which  I  have  added  an  exact  translation.  It  is  to 
be  found,  not  at  p.  52,  but  at  p.  225  of  the  MS.  classed  23.5  in 
the  library  of  the  R.I.A., — the  beAbA|A  "^AbAbA  of  the  O'Clerys. 

A\  "oonA  tlio^Aib  \\w  -po  gAb  C|iinn  o  Daui  hiac  Piaciiac 
50  tTlAot]"eActAinn  tTloii  rriAc  'OotnnAibt,  'oia  nAmriAnnAib 
ocu-p  'OIA  noi'oeA'o  '00  pgne  An  chJ-oa]!  oi|A]A'oe]\c  ptAnn 
pe^Abeiginn  tnAinij^cneAc  btiiue,  Saoi  oA^nA,  octif  cjionice 
ocu]"  pii-oeccAe  ^Aei-oeb  nA  Ainip|A,  An  'otiAnj^o  \\o\.  tlig 
UeAm-pA  uAobAi  je  lAiAccAin. 

[translation.] 

It  is  for  those  kings  that  took  the  sovereignty  of  Erinn  from 
Dathi^  the  son  of  Fiachra,  to  Maolseachlainn  Mor^  the  son  of 
Domhnall^  for  their  names  and  their  fates,  that  the  illustrious 
author,  Flann  the  Fer-leighinn  of  Mainistir  Buite,  the  Saoi  of  the 
wisdom,  and  chronicles,  and  poetry  of  the  Gaedhil,  made  this  poem 
below  :  "  Kings  of  faithful  Tara  afterwards",  (etc) 

(87)  This  last  quatrain  is  written  on  the  upper  margin  of  folio  190  a.  a.,  with 
a  (t)  referring  to  it  from  the  conclusion  of  the  poem,  same  column. 
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APPENDIX,  No.  XXX.     [Lect.  III.,  Page  58.]  app.  xxx. 

Original  of  the  entry  of  the  Death  of  'C^■^e]\r^AC  in  the  ^^Chro-  Tigherruuh 
nicum  Scotorurn'  (a.d.  10i^«).  theAuuaiut. 

1088.  ■Ci5e]\nAc  11a  l3]\Ain, 'oo  Shit  111  iii]Aex)Ai^,  corhA]\bA 
CliiA|\Ain  ChluAnA  mic  Hoi]",  ociif  ClioniAin,  "oe^. 

And  ill  tlio  "Annals  of  Ulster"  : — 

1088.  Ui5e]\iiAc  tiA  l)]Aoem,  Ai]\cinnec  CLuatia  inic  Hoi]", 
•065. 

\_Tl(jhernuch  Ua  Broein^  Airchtnnech  [Erenacli,  or  lay  Impro- 
priator] of  Cluanmicnois,  died.] 

APPENDIX,  No.  XXXI.    [Lect.  111.,  Pages  58  to  GO.] 

Of  the  foundation  of  Clonmacnoise.  Foundation 

',  ,  .  ofC'lonmac- 

This  account  is  preserved  in  a  Tract  on  the  Foundation  of  Clon-  noise, 
niacnoise,  and  on  the  succession  and  reign  of  Diarmait,  the  son  of 
Ferghiis  Ceirrh/ieoil,  in  the  sixth  century  (in  -whose  reign  Tara, 
cursed  by  Saint  Ruadan^  was  deserted,  and  ceased  to  be  occupied 
by  tlie  nionarchs  of  Erinn),  in  the  Leabhar  Buidhe  Lecain — the  MS. 
classed  H.  2.  16,  T.C.D.,  fol.  869. 

APPENDIX,  No.  XXXII.    [Lect.  III.,  Page  63,  note  ^^^-  and 

Page  67.] 

Of  the  fragment  of  an  aiicient  vellum  copy  of  the  Annals  of 
Ui^ejvnAc,   hound  up    with    the  Annals    of    Ulster ^    in   theimuof' 
Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  TUjhemach. 

The  following  is  the  letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  P.R.I.A., 
referred  to  in  the  text,  and  which  I  received  from  him  while  the 
first  four  sheets  of  the  present  volume  were  actually  in  type  : — 

"Trinity  College,  October  6, 1858. 
**  My  dkar  Curry, 

"  Tliero  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sheets  at  the  beginning  of  the  MS.  of  the 
Annals  of  Ulster  in  Trin.  Coll.  contain  a  fragment  of  an  ancient  copy  of 
TujlmnKuh.    The  fragniont  begins  in  the  niidilk'  of  a  sentence. 

"'  [1|\iaI  ■5liinnK\]\]'"**'T)ie  •ooiiuniCA  hi  ]'enToiu  occi]'U]'e]x  o  Ch^Mmcunx) 
t1iA  1lA|^  net  A  j;Al,ti]'  nc  aLii  TDicunr. 

"See  I)r  O'Conor's  '/'/////(///rn/j,  p.  2;"),  at  a.d.  82  (which  date,  however,  is 
wrong,  for  All  Saints'  Day  was  not  on  Sunday  in  that  year). 

"  The  dates  in  this  M  S.  are  all  given  by  the  years  of  the  world,  and  generally 
i\\Qfcria  on  the  first  of  January  is  noted,  and  the  epact.  The  year  following 
the  above  record  of  the  death  of  Irial  Gliinmar  is  noted  thus  : 

"'iiii  .\.\.\-  1111.  Kl.  on.  ui.  y.  t.  x. 

"This  means  the  Year  of  the  World  4034,  which,  I  think,  is  intended  to 
coincide  with  a. n.  34;  tor  in  tliat  year  the  First  day  of  January  was  Oth  /ItA/, 
(or  Friday).  The  Lunar  Kpact,  however,  which  I  suppose  to  be  meant  by 
/..r,,  was  15  ;  but  your  copy  (I  have  not  had  time  to  look  at  the  origiiuil)  marks 
tiie  Lx...  (thus),  as  if  there  wjvs  a  letter  illegible;  so  that  it  might  have  U.h.'u 

l.XH. 

"This  computation  goes  on  througli  the  whole  of  the  fragment.    There  arc 
a  great  many  years  vacant,  and  marked  thus,  according  to  the  usual  way: 
(SS)  The  first  two  words,  iu  brackets,  arc  supplied  by  Dr.  Todd. 
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AP.  xxxri.  ^^i  Kl-  (etc.) ;  and  it  is  possible  that  there  may  be  some  errors  in  the  transcrip- 

tion  of  the  Kl,  for  the  chronology  is  evidently  wrong. 
Of  the  An-         "  The  last  entry  in  the  fragment  is  as  follows : 
^ighernach.        "  .iiii'Oix/'*^>   Kt.  en.   11.   t.   xx   Yw^ommViV  111    "bechleem  -pixerncActi^ 

<\^^^  mce^Ap^ecAcuf  cfc  eb]AAico,   5i\Aece,   tAcine,  Sipice/^^^  CAt-OAice, 

^3kUiice<-^'^  poncice. 

"  Then  follow  twelve  Kl. ;  and  the  page  ends  with  the  date  hii.-d.ocjcii,  but 
without  any  other  entry. 

"  St.  Jerome  was  ordained  priest  in  a.d.  378,  which  was  a.m.  (according  to 
the  common  chronology)  4382  ;  and  the  first  day  of  January  in  that  year  was 
ii.-p,  or  Monday,— so  that  it  is  just  possible  that  this  maybe  the  year  intended, 
although  some  other  computation  of  the  a.m.  era  seems  to  be  adopted. 

"  Dr.  O'Conor  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  this  fragment ;  otherwise  he 
might  have  supplied  from  it  the  *  Hiatus',  or  a  part  of  the  *  Hiatus',  which 
occurs  in  the  Bodleian  MS. 

"  It  is,  however,  much  less  full  than  the  Bodleian  MS.,  which  is  evidence  of 
its  antiquity ;  for  in  all  probabihty  the  Annals  of  Tighernach,  as  they  were  left 
by  their  author,  did  not  contain  all  the  entries  which  we  find  now;  each  suc- 
cessive copyist  being  anxious  to  fill  up,  from  such  other  records  as  he  was 
acquainted  with,  the  vacant  Kl. 

"  Nevertheless  this  fragment  contains  several  m.ost  interesting  entries,  which 
are  not  to  be  found  in  O'Conor's  edition.  Our  MS,  generally  omits  the  notices 
of  foreign  ecclesiastical  and  civil  history,  which  occur  in  O'Conor's  edition,  and 
gives  the  Irish  history  more  fully. 

"  Take  this  specimen  : 
[OCoNOR,  p.  29  (A.D.  130).]  _  [Our  MS.] 

^^^^\,xx^x. 

CuacViaI  Ceclicmotv  -p.  ah.  .xxx.  Ki.  en.  m.-p.  1. 111.    Cac  Aicte  hi 

1f  hececnA|vonAifc.  boiMiTn  tAijen       ro|\cAiiA  dtim  ITIac  ConjAAc  Ia  UtiA- 
ocuf  Af  yvir  1AO  iaca'oIi  a|\  ctif.  caI  UeAccmA'p  rriAc  "PiAchAit)  pnn- 

Ki.  ITIaI  niAc  1Floch|\Ai'oe  -p.  An  f-AtA,  ocu-p  UuAcliAi  lAegnAtiic  Anm-p 
eAiriAin  DCXX111.  .XXX.  ocu-p  i-p  -co  ceunA  -po  nAi-pce"© 

oc-up  -ppif  pvonicA'o  in  "boivom  a  lAjen. 
triAi  mAc  TLociAAit)!  -pegnAmc  in 
e-mAin  0COCX111.  Anmp. 

"  Then,  after  five  blank  A7.,  follows  the  Chronological  note,  similar  to  (but 
not  altogether  the  same  as)  that  in  O'Conor ;  after  which  there  are  nineteen 
blank  Kl.  All  the  matter  which  Dr.  O'Conor  has  printed  in  Italics,  p.  30,  31, 
is  omitted  in  our  MS.;  and  the  next  entry,  dated  1111. c.1111.,  is  the  death  of 
Tuathal  Teaclitmar^  and  the  reign  of  Feidhlimidh  in  the  following  year.  The 
Italics  in  O'Conor  are  again  omitted,  and  our  MS.  gives  next  the  reign  of 
Bresal  (O'Conor,  p.  32).  Then  (O'Conor's  Italic  entries  being  omitted)  we 
have  the  death  of  Cathair  Mor;  then  the  reign  of  Conn  Ced-Cailiach^  and  the 
division  of  Ireland.  The  entry  which  O'Conor  gives  at  a.d.  171  (p.  33),  with 
all  that  he  has  printed  in  Italics,  is  omitted,  and  the  next  entry  in  our  MS.  is 
under  the  year : 

"1111.  c.xxx^.  Kt.  en.  u.  -p.  t,  xii. 

"  UippvAice  Ci-pec  pve^nAinc  m  e-iriAin  Anmp  xxx. 

"This  may  suffice  to  prove  to  you  the  identity  of  this  MS.  with  the  Annals 
of  Tifjhernach,  and  also  to  show  how  far  it  differs  from  Dr.  O'Conor's  copy.  You 
will  see  that  the  principal  difference  is  the  omission  of  foreign  historical  matter. 

"  I  have  considered  very  carefully  the  passage  of  Tighernach^  to  which  you 
called  ray  attention  :  ^  Omnia  monumenta  Scotorum  usque  Cimhaoth  incerta  erant\ 
I  thought  at  first  that  there  might  be  some  emphasis  in  the  past  tense,  erant, 
'  they  were  uncertain,  but  are  not  so  now'.  But  on  consideration,  I  believe 
that  the  writer  only  meant  to  say  that  the  ancient  historical  records  of  Ireland, 
relating  to  the  period  before  the  reign  of  Cimhaoth^  are  not  absolutely  to  be 
relied  on.  He  had  just  before  said  that  ^Liccus  is  said  by  some  to  have  reigned'; 
(89)  [a.m.  4509.]        (90)  [Syriace.]        (91)  [?  atque.] 
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and,  to  apologize  for  tliis  uncertain  way  of  speaking  ('rcgnare  ab  aliis  Fertub  ^p,  xxxii. 
Liccus'), ^ho  adds  the  apology:  ^ Omnia  munumtiUa  Scolorum  usfjue  Cwibaoth 
incerta  erant '.  Of  the  An- 

"  Ever  yours  most  truly,  "«'«  of 

"J.  II.  Todd".       ^'VAemacA. 

The  f(jllowing  is  the  entire  passage,  from  the  commencement,  as 
it  appears  in  the  copy  of  Tigliernach^  in  the  MS.  classed  II.  1.  18., 
T.C.D.  {\).  113).  1  liave  inserted  in  the  note  the  only  variations  in 
it  wliich  occur  in  the  R.I.A.  MS.  (classed  33.  e).^^^^ 

Tle^nAjAe  inchoAtTp  hie  i5icti]\  Atinii]\  xii.  Ann^oni  y.  pro- 
toniei  p]\imo  cotiiAO^nAUinii  e]X  c^iioc]iio  IllAceDoniA  pcolo- 
meu-p  ec  Seieuopj^.  p]\imu|"  y\.  ibi  po]x  AtAXAnx)ep[pum  ?] 
p.-bpii]',  <]iii  ec  A|\e-oetip  AtAXAn'oe]A  <mi*oi]"  tin.  pe^riApppimo 
Anno  pcotomei  ]\e5nApe  inci]3ien^  K.  5°"  Kt.  xi.  Anno  p]uo]\e 
X)ui|'].']\.  AlAXAnx)];!  cjui  ec  pitipu^' ]\ex  ITlAce'Dopiirii  cum  puA 
^puixope  6|\ox)ice  a  tnACCoonibup  ipp]"  i"iiAt)encA  [puA- 
"oence]  0'LimpiAX)e  mAC]\e  ALAXAn'0]u  occipup  e-pc  pope  <|uem 
p.  CApAn'oe]\  Anno  .xix.  a  c^uo  hej^ciitep  AtAXAnT)]\i  pimp 
xun  ecACi]'  puc  Anno  cum  pex  a  mAcpe  piiA  ince]\pecciip  eyz. 
A^onup  pex  'Ap^'ie  tllinopip  a  SeLuco  pcotomeo  occipiip  epc 
pope  cjiiem  p.  'Oimec]\ip  c]iii  non  potie]\ci"oep  pi  Imp  Annip 
xmn.  in  An"oo  xiim.°  prolomei  pine  miciACU]'  pe5nA]\e  in 
CAiiiom  CiombAoc  pitmp  ^ui  p.  Aiinip  xinn. 

Uunc  A  cUeniAip  Gocai"6  buA'OAc  acai]\  tijoine  ]\e5nApe  Ab 
Aliip  pepcii]\  t/iccu]"  pe]\]X]Mppimiip  oblim  Ab  "UgAine  im- 
peiuAppe. 

OmniA  inoniimencA  Scocopum  up.  CimbAOc  incepuA  epAiic. 
Moc  cempope  CiAemon  pcoiciip  ec  1llinAnx)e]\  comicup  cc 
Ueiip"  [UeoppAjxnp]  pibopophii]'  cbA]ie]\unc. 

11.  CepAn-oe]\  11.  IllAce-ooniA  obic  <\\.u  [etc.,  etc.]. 

In  all  these  copies  of  Tigheniach,  as  Avell  as  in  those  described  by 
Dr.  O'Conor  (those  in  the  British  Museum),  the  passage,  "  Omnia 
monumcnta\  etc.,  occurs  in  Latin,  and  Avith  no  material  variation  of 
langunge.^'-*^'  And  if  the  observation  did  not  occur  elscAvhere,  or  in 
any  other  form,  the  remarks  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Todd  might,  perhaps, 

(!)2)  i'ho  n.T.A.  ilS.  omits  tho  first  lines  of  the  passage,  the  first  page  of  that  MS.  com- 
mencing 11.S  follows :  — 

Arideus  fraler  Alcr.  Afagni  occisus  est  in  Olym.  cxv.  et  An.  Urb.  Conditcv  436  occisus  est 
Antigonus  Rex  AsUv  Minoris  occisus  <$(  An.  Horn.  4."):3.  Eodeni  tempore  initiuttis  est  rtgnare 
in  JJinania,  i.e.,  An  llainhiiin  Cionibaoth  Mac  Fiontain  qui  regnatit  annis  XVIII.  Interim 
a  Tcaniiiair  ICoclia  llumlluic  athair  Vg\x'\\\C'  ab  aliis  fertur.  S'os  vero  perscripsiinus  o/im  ab 
ipso  l'j;ainc^  tunc  ihi  iinjieratum  esse.  Omnia  Monlmkxta  SroToRfM  i'si^ik  ad  Ciombaoth 
iNciiUTA  I.KANT.  Cesaudi  r  Ne.r  Maci'donia-  obiit  An.  R.  4.j(i  (etc..  etc.).  [The  worils  printed 
in  small  lloniiin  are  written  in  tlic  MS.  in  the  CJaedhelic  cliaracter.  The  words  in  Italics 
anil  small  capitals  here  are  all,  in  the  MS.,  in  Uoman  running  hand.] 

('.);!)  The  whole  i)assage  in  O'Conors  Tighernach  is  as  follows;  the  whole  of  the  first  eleven 
or  twelve  lines  above  beinn  omitted,  though  in  his  preface  (p.  xiii.)  lie  says  that  this  T.C.D. 
copy  begins  with  tlie  same  words  as  Uawl.  48S,  in  the  Urit.  Mu.><.  (see  text.  p.  G7,  OS) :— "1m 

ANNO  X\'lll°  rrOLEM.KI  INITIATL'S  F.ST  KKONAKE  IN  EaMAIN  CiMUAOTH  FILIAS  I'iNTAIN,  gVI 
UKC.XAVIT  ANNIS  XVIII.  TlNC  IN  Tf.MAIU  Ea»  IIACH  BUAPHAt  H  ATHAIR  1'gAIXF.=1:Ei;SAKE  AB 
AMIS  KKKTLR  LkCU.M.  riLKSCKIPSHMlS  Ot-LIM  AB  UOAIXE  RKOSASSE.  OMNIA  MONIMENTA 
SCoTOKUM  I'SQl'K  ClMnAllTU  ISCKUTA  ERANT.  IlOC  TEMVOIU:  /.KNO  STOUTS  ET  MeSANDER 
CoMIcrS  et  TUttoniRASri'S  rillLOSOniUS  CLARCKRUXT.=FTOLEil-t:US  rillLADtLrULS   Ki;oNAilB 

CiKiMT,  yui  rki;navit  annis  XXXVIII ;  etc..  etc. 
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AT>.  XXXII.  be  considered  sufficient  to  account  for  it.  But  I  have  found  an  im- 
portant parallel  passage  in  one  of  the  oldest  tracts  in  the  Book  of 
Ballymote,  which  is  certainly  not  a  version  of  Tighernach, 

At  fol.  5,  the  Book  of  Ballymote  contains  a  page  of  Synchronisms 
which  I  am  unable  to  identify  as  by  Tighernach  or  Flann.  That  they 
were  not  believed  by  Charles  O'Conor,  of  Ballynagar,  to  be  Flann's, 
appears  evident  from  the  memorandum  at  the  head  of  the  next  leaf 
(fol.  6),  in  the  handwriting  of  that  great  scholar,  in  which  he  marks 
another  Tract,  commencing  there,  and  not  connected  with  this  pre- 
ceding piece,  as  the  Synchronisms  of  Flann.  The  tract  at  fol.  5 
begins : 

P]iimA  6rAf  TDtin'oi. 

It  proceeds  then  to  record  all  the  several  ages  of  the  w^orld  and 
their  respective  lengths,  pointing  out  at  what  dates  they  are  con- 
sidered by  chronologists  to  have  begun  and  ended.  It  states  that 
from  the  Deluge  until  the  coming  of  Parthalon  to  Erinn  was  1002 
years.  It  then  synchronizes  the  subsequent  colonizations  after  Par- 
thalon wdth  various  personages  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  and 
in  ancient  history.  Passing  down  to  the  Greek  empire  under 
Alexander,  it  then  records  that  it  was  in  the  Fifth  year  of  his  reign 
that  Cimbaoth  began  to  reign  at  Emania,  and  that  from  the  taking  of 
Erinn  by  Parthalon  to  the  reign  of  Cimbaoth  was  1202  years.  And 
immediately  afterwards  we  find  these  words :  — 

n'l'OA'o  ■pe'pfA  octi^  nitDAt)  -oejAhd  The  accounts  and  the  histories  of 

j'ceiA  ocvi-p  -penctifA  fe'\\  n-e|Aenn  the  men  of  Erinn  are  not  known  and 
conigi  CitnbAeu  tTlAc  pn'ocAin.  are  not  certain  until  [the  time  of] 

Cimbaeth  Mac  Fintdin. 

The  writer  then  gives  a  list  of  Thirteen  Kings  of  Emania  after  Cim- 
haoth,  and  the  years  of  their  reigns,  down  to  Concobhar  Mac  Nessa; 
and  states  that  it  was  206  years  after  the  death  of  Concobhar  that 
Cormac  Mac  Airt  became  Monarch  of  Erinn,  and  that  this  was  in 
the  Fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius  Caesar.  He  then  proceeds  to  record  a 
number  of  dates  connected  with  Church  History;  records  that  it 
was  in  the  thirteenth  year  after  the  Crucifixion  that  St.  Peter  went 
to  Rome ;  gives  the  date  of  his  death,  as  well  as  that  of  St.  Paul ; 
records  the  times  of  the  Eight  General  Persecutions  of  the  Christians  ; 
and  then  states  that  it  was  in  eight  years  after  the  eighth  Persecu- 
tion that  Cormac  began  his  reign  at  Tara.  The  tract  concludes,  on 
the  same  fol.,  with  a  short  chronological  account  of  several  incidents 
in  the  Christian  Church  down  to'  the  coming  of  Palladius  and  of 
Patrick ;  but  it  contains  nothing  further  relating  to  Erinn. 

It  appears  to  be  certain  that  this  tract  is  not  a  version  of  Tigher- 
nach^ with  whose  work  it  has  no  correspondence  further  than  in 
containing  (but  in  the  Gaedhelic,  and  with  considerable  difference  of 
expression)  the  remarkable  sentence  above  quoted. 

The  second  Tract  of  Synchronisms  above  alluded  to  is  at  fol.  6  of 
the  same  Book  (the  Book  of  Ballymote).    It  is  headed,  in  the  hand- 
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writing  of  the  venerable  Charles  O'Conor  of  Ballynagar,  as  "The 
Book  of  Synchronisms  of  Flann  of  the  Monastery"  :  uaiK  of 

LeAlbAp  ConiAimp|AeAcc<\  pLAinn  tTlAini'pc|iec  pofAriA. 

This  tract,  however,  cannot  be  a  part  of  the  former,  since  it  includes 
the  same  period ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  Flann^  a  writer  contem- 
porary with,  though  older  than  Tighernach,  and  of  the  very  highest 
authority,  makes  no  such  remark  with  respect  to  the  period  before 
CirnhaetJis  time,  but  simply  records  the  synchronism  of  the  Ulster 
King  in  its  ])roper  place.  This  tract  also  begins  at  the  beginning, 
with  Adam  himself;  and  it  carries  down  the  record  as  far  as  the 
Battle  of  Mayh  Mucnniiihe  (in  which  the  Monarch  Art  was  killed), 
AD.  195.  The  object  of  the  piece  is  to  mark  what  kings  of  the  Assy- 
rians, Modes,  Persians,  and  Greeks,  and  what  emperors  of  the  Komans, 
were  contemporary  with  the  several  Monarchs  of  Erinn  in  succession. 

When  the  writer  of  this  tract  reaches  the  time  of  Ci?iibaeth,  he 

simply  enters  it  in  connection  with  Alexander,  by  saying  (fol.  G  b.  b.) 

that : 

AtAXAticAi^  .1.    c.  jMJ   ^t^ej   .u.  Alexander  the  First  was  King  of 

"btiOk-btiA,  0011]"  CimbAct  rll^^c  pri-  Greece  five  years ;  and  Ciiubaetlt  Mac 
CAin  itiA  ]Ae.  F'mtain  [was]  in  his  time. 

After  Avhich  he  continues  only : 

ColAtnouf  tllAc  'LAi]A5e  .x1.  ocuf  Tolameus     [Ptolemcus],      son     of 

IllACA  nioii5]\UA'oiii[N.\]]Ae  ocuf  Uec-  Za//Y/e  [Lagus],  40 years;  and  Marhn 

CtWo    1115-60^5    ocu]'    UgAine    t1l6|A  Monnruadh   and  Reclitdidh   Riy-dery 

^WA\\e  \o\-.  and  Lyaiue  Mar  in  his  time  too. 

The  tract  then  enumerates  Eleven  only  of  the  kings  of  Emania  from 
Cimhaeth  to  Couchohhar ;  but  five  additional  names,  not  clearly  dis- 
coverable here,  are  preserved  in  the  poem  of  Eochaidh  O^Flainn^ — 
On  Cimhaeth  and  his  Successors, — written  more  than  two  hundred 
years  before  TiyheriiaclCs  time. 

It  was,  I  am  convinced,  in  this  poem  of  Eochaidh  O'FIainn  that 
Tighernach  found  the  names  of  the  kings  of  Emania.  It  was  from 
the  same  authorit}'-  that  both  Flann  and  Tiyhernach  took  the  names 
and  facts  of  much  else  in  their  annals  both  before  and  after  the  era 
of  Emania.  Eochaidh  wrote  historical  poems  on  the  Succession  of 
the  Monarchs  of  Erinn  from  the  very  beginning,  yet  he  is  quite  silent 
as  to  any  doubt  upon  the  earlier  periods.  If  the  sentence  which  now 
appears  in  Tiyhernach  were  written  by  him  at  all,  it  is,  therefore,  dilh- 
cidt  to  imagine  ui)on  Avhat  grounds,  not  known  to  his  own  historical 
authority,  he  could  have  been  induced  to  make  such  a  remark. 

It  is  unfortunately  impossible  now  to  ascertain  by  whom  the  sen- 
tence in  question  was  first  introduced  into  any  record  of  the  kings. 
Was  it  written  by  Tiyhernach,  or  was  it  copied  by  him  from  a  pre- 
ceding writer?  If  the  former,  was  the  Gaedhelic  version,  which 
appears  at  fol.  5  of  the  Book  of  Ballymote,  a  translation  from  Tiyhtr- 
nacli's  Latin,  and  introduced  by  n  subsecpient  scribe  in  a  tract  ditle- 
rent  from  that  of  Tiyhernach?  If  the  latter,  did  7Y<///tf?vja(7i  translate 
into  Latin  the  observation  of  a  previous  writer  in  Gaedhelic  ?  If  so, 
who  could  that  writer  have  been,  seehig  that  nothing  of  the  kind 
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AP.  XXXII.  occurs  in  the  Synchronisms  attributed  to  Flann^  or  in  the  historical 
poems  known  to  be  the  work  of  that  writer,  who  was  contemporary 
nais  of  with  Tighernach,  though  a  httle  older,  and  seeing  that  nothing  of 

Tiyhernach.  ^\^q  Idwdi  occurs  in  the  historical  poems  of  Eochaidh  O'Flainn  (200 
years  before  both),  from  which  both  Tighernach  and  Flann  unques- 
tionably, as  I  believe,  take  their  account  of  the  succession  of  the 
Kings  ?  I  can  only  say  that  it  appears  to  me  more  likely  that  the 
Latin  sentence  was  a  free  translation  of  the  more  precise  and  fuller 
Gaedhelic,  than  that  the  latter,  as  it  occurs  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote, 
was  an  expansion  of,  by  way  of  gloss  upon,  the  former.  But  I  have 
no  means  of  guessing  at  what  time,  or  by  whom,  either  was  inserted. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  original,  whichever  it  was,  was,  after 
all,  but  a  marginal  gloss,  or  observation  of  a  scribe  long  subsequent 
to  Tighernach ;  for  the  Book  of  Ballymote  itself,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, was  written  three  centuries  after  the  time  of  the  Annalist, 
Avhile  the  oldest  fragment  of  Tighernach  now  known  is  more  than  a 
century  later  still,  and  all  the  copies  of  his  Annals  in  which  the 
Latin  entry  appears  are  still  more  modern. 

That  TigliernacKs  great  contemporary,  Flann,  found  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  historical  records  of  the  Succession  of  the  Kings  before, 
any  more  than  after,  the  local  era  of  the  Foundation  of  the  provin- 
cial palace  of  Emania,  is  also  clear,  from  the  style  of  the  elaborate 
poetical  tracts  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Lecain^  pieces  which  we  can 
be  quite  certain  were  written  by  him, — detailed  poems  so  elaborate 
(constructed,  too,  with  the  special  object  of  the  instruction  of  youth 
in  the  college  in  which  their  author  taught),  that  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  suppose  he  would  have  omitted  to  express  in  them  a  doubt 
so  serious,  upon  the  authenticity  of  so  large  a  part  of  the  teaching 
they  contain,  if  he  had  himself  heard  of  or  shared  it.  The  only 
evidence  we  now  have  of  the  second  Synchronisms  in  the  Book  of 
Ballymote  (the  Tract  at  fol.  6.)  being  by  Flann,  is  that  supplied  by 
the  marginal  note  already  referred  to  in  the  handwriting  of  Charles 
O'Conor.  But  the  great  Poems  in  the  Book  of  Lecain  contain 
direct  internal  evidence  of  their  authenticity.  Unfortunately,  that 
invaluable  volume  is  defective  by  at  least  nine  folios  at  the  com- 
mencement, the  present  pagination  beginning  with  fol.  10.  The 
Succession  of  the  Kings,  both  before  and  after  the  era  of  Cimbaoth  in 
in  Ulster,  is,  however,  complete ;  and  the  particularity  of  the 
account  may  be  judged  by  the  following  short  abstract  of  it. 
At  fol.  19.  a.,  line  17  (Book  o^  Lecain): 

CoinAimfe]\A'0]M5in  "ooinAin  octi'p  The  synchronisms  of  the  Kings  of 

gAbAi  n-e|\enn  -po  ^c)Mbfom  i  cuf  the  World  with  the  various  coloniza- 

in    ImbAi^    OCA    -plAich    Tlin    inic  tions  of  Erinn,  I  have  written  at  the 

peil  |Vo  5Ab  fMp  in  •oomAin  A|\ctif  beginning  of  the  Book,  from  the  reign 

cti-p  in  coice-o  |\1  "ooj-peccAib  ocvif  of  Nin^  son  of  Peil,  the  first  who  as- 

o  pA^cotAn   lYiAc  Se|AA  "00  lAO^AD  sumed  the  empire  of  the  world,  to 

eiMnT)   A|\ctif  lA-jA  iToitnTO    cuf   111  the  fifth  king  of  Greece;  and  from 

coiccT)  bliA'DAin  -plACA  Uije^Minitiif  Portliolan,  the  son  of  Sera,  the  first 

mic   ■potiAig  ■pogAb   iMp    rie|\enii  colonist  of  Erinn  after  the  Deluge,  to 

cocenn  ce-o  bliA-OAn  uc  aIii  Aitiiic.  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tighem- 
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ISfCiAivoiinn  ■00110  cop5|MbAmcom-       was,  the  son  of  Follack,  who  reined  ;^p,  xxxii. 

Atni'ejAA'o  HA  cm  fO|\'LeicVi  Aiinfo.  one  hundred  years,  ut  alii  aiunt.     It  

is  better,   therefore,   that   we   write  Of  the  An- 
the  synchronisms  in  a  separate  stave  ""'**  ^^ 
here.  Tvjhemach. 

He  then  begins  thus  : — 

pibopAcciA  c|\A  111  C01CCA-0  |M  "oo  Philopater,  the  fifth   king  of  the 

5|\eccAib  .ti.  bbiA'cnA  "oo  i  com-  Greeks,  five  years  in  co-reign  with 
flAice):'  f]M  Ui^eiMiiriA'p.  Tiyhernmas^  (etc.) 

And  he  continues  the  sjoichronisms  of  the  Assyrians,  Medes,  Greeks, 
etc.,  down  to  JuHus  Caesar,  the  first  king  of  Kome,  without  intro- 
ducing the  name  of  a  single  king  of  Erinn.  Julius  Caesar  he  syn- 
chronizes Avith  our  monarch,  Eochaidh  Feidhlech,  and  then  continues 
the  parallels  down  to  the  monarch,  Fergal  Mac  Maelduin,  who  was 
killed  in  battle  in  a.d.  718.  The  prose  is  then  followed  by  a  poem 
of  1096  lines,  in  which  the  kings  of  the  whole  period,  exclusive  of 
those  of  Erinn,  are  given,  as  well  as  many  cuiuous  historical  facts 
recorded. 

At  the  end  of  the  Synchronisms  of  the  Monarchs  and  Provincial 
Kings  of  Erinn  (fob  23,  b.  b.),  the  following  notice  appears  in  the 
original  hand : — 

Incipic  "oe  |\e5ibuf  llibe]\r>ie  Ab  TlejAemon,  u^^ciiie  Gocai'6  Vei'obec  ; 

And  then  follows  a  poem  of  eighty-one  quatrains,  embracing  the 
period  indicated  by  the  heading,  and  which  is  evidently  intended  to 
supply,  in  a  separate  and  more  convenient  fonn,  the  absence  of 
the  monarchs  of  Erin  from  the  great  poem  of  1096  Hnes. 

This  poem  is  immediately  followed  by  the  following  notice : — 
"Oe  ^xe^ibu]"  bibe|Miie  Ab  bcjAcmon  ii]\]iie  eocAix)  V^^'oiec  ec  incipic  Ab 
eo6o  tii'cjue  AT)  lAcjAiive  IllAC  lleibl,  ec  ■pbAnn  cecinic. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  both  poems  are  to  be  ascribed 
to  Flann ;  but  still,  the  period  from  Laeghaira  Mac  Neill^  in  428,  to 
Feryus  Mac  Maelduin,  in  718,  which  appears  in  the  prose  tract,  is 
still  imsung  in  verse ;  tliis  defect,  however,  is  immediately  suppHed 
by  another  poem,  of  fifty-one  quatrains,  which  follows  the  last, 
headed : 

"Oo  iMjAib  Ci\enn  ia]\  cjxo-ocm  iii-  Of  the  kings  of  Erinn  after  (the 

fo  py.  Christian)  Keligion  here  down. 

This  list  is  carried  down  to  the  death  of  Brian  Boiroimhe^  a.d. 
1014  and  the  reassumption  of  the  monarchy  by  Maelsecldainn  [Ma- 
lachy]  the  Second,  who  died  in  1022 ;  and  as  the  poet  prays  for  his 
long  life,  it  is  clear  that  these  poems  and  prose  pieces  were  written 
before  the  year  1022.  At  the  end  of  the  whole  poem  we  find  this 
curious  quatrain,  identifying  the  author. 

Co|\o  VbAnn  ^'c^  "oijIa  '0]\einn,  May  Flann  reach  past  severe  punish- 

ill  ac  iiix)p|\  iir-oA  lei^int),  ments, — 

Vo]\  nem,  iitoal  T)ir1ii6  -oc,  [Flann]  the  son  of  the  illustrious  pro- 

UiAcCvNin  ]\i$ci§  hi]\i5C.  fossor, — 

To  Heaven,  it  were  no  negative  ap- 

IM)intnient, 
To  reach  the  royal  mansion  in  the 
sovereignty. 
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[APPENDIX  No.  XXXIII.     [Lcct.  III.,  Pacre  64.1 

stanza  by  L  '  o  J 

Maeimura,     Original  of  stanza    quoted   by  UiJeiiriAc  from  the  poem  of 

nghTniZh.  Maelmura. 

O  IDAe^AAt)  in  pobAit  co  ^ein  pA-oAc  'pei'oi'l 
Coic  cec  i-p  noe  mbiiA'onA  occmo^Ac  co  'oerrnn, 
O  AoAva  CO  ii^eineAiriAin  oen  mic  tTlAi]Ae  mine, 
1c  "OA  btiAXXMn  CAe^Ac  11A1  cec  1]"  u]\i  tinte. 

APPENDIX  No.  XXXIV.     [Lect.  III.,  Pages  65  and  QQ, 

note  <^^*'*.] 
stanza         Original  of  sta7iza  of  an  ancient  poem  quoted  by  "Cige-iinAC,  as 
Tigltrnlch.--     ^^  ^^^^  ^^'^^^  of  the  death  of  St.  Patrick;  and  Extract  from  the 
Dr.o'Conor's      accouut  printed  b^i  the  Rev.  Dr.  0' Conor  of  the  paper  copy 

account  of  „      ■,  /  ,  r   -rr-    >  ••  1        T  '1  />   rn  7^    r^.  ^  *^ 

TUjhernacKs       oj  tlic  Aunats  oj  UigeiATiAC  lu  the  J^ibrary  of  LCD. 

Annals. 

O  ^enerriAin  C-pi-pc,  ceim  aic, 
.CCCC.  -pojA  CAem  nocliAic; 
Ueo^AA  biiA*onA  -pAeji  iA]A|"oin 
Co  hAy  pAciiAic  p]Aim  Ap-pcAit. 

The  following  is  tlie  Rev.  Charles  O'Conor's  Description  of  the 
Trinity  College  copy  of  the  Annals  of  Tighernach^  alluded  to  at 
page  Q)^  (Lect.  III.)  ;   (but  see,  also,  ante..  Appendix  XXXII.)  : — 

Fol.  113.  Jamque,  his  omnibus  ita  accurate,  etsi  breviter,  enu- 
meratis,  valde  dolendum  est  plura  deesse  a  folio  112;  idque  eo 
magis,  quia  quaj  desunt,  ea  ipsa  sunt,  qu£e  desunt  in  Tigernachi 
Codice  Bodleiano  (Land,  488). 

Incipit  hoc  folium  113  ab  iisdem  verbis  quibus  Codex  preedictus, 
ab  obitu  nempe  Alexandri  Magni,  quo  tempore  Cimbaoth  Rex  erat 
Ultoniae.  Desunt  itaque  in  ambobus  Codicibus  omnia  quae  preece- 
dunt  ab  ipso  mundi  initio,  unde  Tigernachus,  seque  ac  Beda  et 
c£eteri  Chronographi,  exordium  duxit.  Codicem  hinc  ex  Bodleiano 
descriptum,  fuisse  demonstrat  non  solum  hiatus  iste  in  initio,  verum 
et  ipsa  scribendi  ratio,  quae  plane  indicat  amanuensem  non  aliud 
orens  sibi  impositum  sensisse  quam  illud  accurate  imitandi  quae 
describerat  ratio  ;  iisdem  enim  abbreviationibus  Lititur  ad  unguem, 
eademque  barbara  orthographia,  qu£e  Grammaticis,  tam  Hiber- 
norum,  quam  Romanorum,  Regulis  omnino  repugnat,  quoque  in 
Codice  Bodleiana  valde  displicet,  atque  ab  imperito  amanuensi 
saeculi  I3tii  ilium  Codicem  scriptum  esse  declarat.  Maximam 
porro  ignorantiam  prodit  amanuensis,  non  solum  in  eo,  quod  bar- 
barum  hancce  orthographiam  serviliter  imitatur,  verum  multo 
magis  in  hoc,  quod  omnia  describat,  tanquam  nihil  omnino  in 
Codice  Bodleiano  desiderabitur. 

Fol.  122.  De  est,  exempli  gratia,  in  Codice  Bodleiano  folium  sep- 
timum  ;  qui  autem  Dubliniensem  inde  descripsit  nihil  ibi  deesse  ratus 
totum  descripsit  absque  ullo  hiatu,  et  ab  anno  quarto  post  captivita- 
tem  Patricii,  transiit  ad  annum  abinde  fere  centesimum,  idque  in  ipso 
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medio  paginae  b,  folii  122,  minime  advertens  folium  septimum  penitus  ap.  xxxrv. 
dcsidcrari.     Quis  nescit,  in  tanta  rerum  nostrarum  ponuria,  quantum 
hoc  asciteritia  Antiquitatibus  Iliberiiicis  detrimenti  simul  et  contu-  qunxl?\hy 
meliaj  attulerit  ?      A  captivitate  Patricii  transit  codex  Dubliniensis  Tighf.rnach.— 
ad  obitum  S.  Cianani  Damliagensis,  nihil  inter  utnimfjue  reierens,  account  of 
nisi  pauca  quajdam  de  Jidiano  Apostata,  et  de  miraculo  Hieroso- ^^^[^*"''*' 
lymitano,  qua?  ultima  sunt  verba  folii  septimi  Codicis  Bodleiani. 

Desunt  c[uidem  in  Bodleiano  numeri  annorum,  qui  in  hoc  codice 
appositi  legentur  in  margini  sed  hi  numeri  manu  recentiori  descripti 
sunt,  idque  perperam,  et  ex  Annalibus  Innisfaliensibus,  ut  quidam, 
adhuc  recentior,  anno  tensit  in  margine  folii  121  b. 

Fol.  124.  Non  nulla  desunt  in  hoc  folio,  amanuensis  ascitantia 
omissa,  quce  in  nostra  Editione  ex  Codice  Bodleiano  supplentur. 
Alia  pariter  in  eodem  folio  omittuntur  pagina  b.  quae  eandem 
oscitantiam  domonstrant,  linea  quarta  ubi  nulla  mentos  de  obitu 
Itce  Cluan  credalensisj  vel  de  annis  ab  obitu  Patricii. 

Characteres  hujus  Exemplaris  Tigemachi  longe  diversi  sunt  a 
characteribus  prajcedentium  folionun,  et  longe  plures  sunt  AbV)re- 
viationes  verl)orum  et  syllabarum. 

Fol.  133.  Qua}  de  hujus  codicis  apographo  Bodleiano  dicta  sunt 
supra  ea  plane  confirmantur  ex  folio  133.  Ea  eniin  omnia,  qua? 
desunt  in  Codice  Bodleiano,  ab  anno  705  ad  annum  973,  desunt 
pariter  in  Dubliniensi. 

Folio  134.  Desunt  etiam  in  hoc  folio  eadem,  qua?  desunt  in 
Codice  Bodleiano  ab  anno  1003  ad  annum  1018,  cujus  character 
exprimitur  sic  "Kl.  iiii.  feria,  Luna  x.,  Litera  Dominicale  E".  Hoc 
tainen  ab  aliis  referentur  ad  annum  1019,  quod  etiam  convenit  cum 
characteribus  sequentium  annorum.  Annus  enun  immediate  proxi- 
mus  sic  exprimitur  "Kal.  vi.  feria,  Luna  ii.,  an.  xiiii.  circuli  decen- 
novennalis  et  xx.  post  mille  JinituirC\  Caitera  recto  ordine  se(iuuntur 
pro  ut  in  Codice  Bodleiano,  ad  annum  us(pie  1088,  ubi  ha?c  legimtur 
*'  Tigernachus  hue  usq.  Scripsit,  et  hoc  anno  (piievit"  recto  ordine 
procedunt  etiam  inde  ad  annum  1178,  ubi  meum  Codicis  Bodleiani 
Exemplar  ideo  desinit,  quiji  ca^tera,  qua?  sequuntur  in  Codice  Bod- 
leiano, recentiori  manu  descripta  sunt.  Pono  qua3  extant  in  Bod- 
leiano diversis  manibiis,  in  hoc  codici  una,  eademque  manudescripta 
sunt,  usque  ad  annum  1407,  et  folium  IGl  inclusive,  ubi  explicit 
continuatio  Tigernaehi. 

lla?c  sunt,  quae,  seclusis  Partium  Studiis,  de  ambobus  codicibus 
dicenda  erant.  Caetera,  qua^  in  Dubliniensi  continentur  a  foho  104, 
puk'hrori  manu,  et  characteribus,  ac  Lingua,  partim  Latina,  partini 
Hibernica,  scripta  usque  ad  finem  codicis,  Chronici  Scotoruniy  titulo 
desigiiantur,  et  eadem  manu  scrii)ta  sunt  usque  ad  folium  216.  Ubi 
cliroiiicon  hoc  desinit  in  anno  1135. 

Prima  duo  folia  Historian!  Universidem  bre^dter  attingunt  a 
creato  luundo  ad  Nativitatem  S.  Patricii.  Ca?tera  folia,  numero51, 
Historiam  llibernicam  pra^-ipue  respieiunt,  eaque  omnia  mea  manu 
ex  hoc  codico  descripta  jam  penes  me  habeo. 

Carolus  O'Conor. 
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AP.  XXXV. 


Of  King 

Eochaidh 

Buadhach. 


Entry  in 
Tighernach. 


Reference 
to  Book  of 
Leinster. 


APPENDIX  No.  XXXV.     [Lcct.  III.,  Page  68.] 

Of   e-0CAl*6    buA'OAC. 

But  the  most  curious  part  of  this  entry  is  the  assertion  that 
Eochaidh  Buadhach,  the  father  of  Ugaine  Mor,  was  king  of  all 
Erinn,  and  residing  at  Tara  contemporaneously  with  Cimhaeth, 
King  of  Emania;  when  the  fact  is  that  Eochaidh  Buadhach  was 
never  monarch  of  Erinn  at  all ;  but,  by  a  mistake  of  the  original 
compiler,  or  some  subsequent  scribe,  his  name  is  substituted  here 
for  that  of  his  father,  Duach  Ladhrach,  who  was  the  contemporary 
of  Cimbaeth, 

APPENDIX  No.  XXXVI.      [Lect.  III.,  Page  68.] 
Original  of  entry  in  UiJepriAc  as  to  the  Kings  of  Leinster. 

UpicA  ]\^^  -pobAi  "00  t/Ai^bin  ^o]i  e-pinn  6  ua  t.AbpAi*6 
Loin^-pec  CO  CAcbAi^i  HI  op. 

APPENDIX  No.  XXXVII.     [Lect.  III.,  Page  70.] 

Original  of  commencement  of  an  ancient  poem  preserved  in  the 
''Booh  of  Leinster'  (H.  2.  18.,  T.C.D.Jol  104),  ascribed  to 
gitbA  An  Cborrroet)  Ua  CoprriAic. 


u 


A  til  picit)  pei*oi5  •OAm". 


Ancient 
account  of 
the  Foun- 
dation of 
the  Palace 
of  Emania. 


APPENDIX  No.  XXXVIII.     [Lect.  III.,  Page  70.] 
Original  (with  Translation)  of  the  account  of  the  foundation  of 
the  palace  of  CmAin  THaca,  (b.c.  405,) — from  the  "  Book  of 
Leinster''  (H.  2.  18.,  T.C.D.,/o/.  10  b.  a.). 

Cit)  "oiA  CA  G-mAin  TTIaca.     TIi  bAnnpArh  pin. 

Upi  pi5  bAUAp  pop  b-Gpinn  i  comptAchiup,  ido  tlbcAib 
•ooib  .1.  *OicbopbA  mAc  'OimmAin,  a  b-l1pniiic  TTIi-oe;  Aev> 
tluAt)  triAC  t)A'oiiipn,  mic  Ap^AicniAip,  a  "dp  Aex>A;  Cim- 
bAeub  mAC  pinuAin,  mic  -dp^AicrriAip  a  'PmriAbAip  ITlAige 
Imp. 

X>o  til  AC  copA  lAptim,  HA  pippin,  pecc  mbtiAt)nA  cac 
pip  X)\h  ippi^e.  Upi  pecc  pAcbA  euuppti,  pecc  rroptut), 
pecc  pibiT),  pecu  nocci^epn.  tlA  pecu  nx)puix)  "oia  pimpAt) 
cpiA  bpiccu ;  riA  pecc  pibi*o  "oia  n;5bAmA'o  octip  'oia  nep- 
puAcpA;  riA  pecc  coipi^  "oia  n^tiin  ocup  "oia  topcut)  mem 
pAcbAt)  in  ^e^  X)\h  in  pi^e  i  cin*o  pecc  mbtiA'OAn ;  co  comec 
pip  pbACA  .1.  mepp  CACA  bbiATDnA,  ocup  cen  inecb  puAmnA 
cec  "OACA,  ocup  cen  mnA  "oecAib  'oe  bAnAi*oi*o.  TinicebpAc 
ceopA  cuAptDA  cec  pip  wb  ij^pi^e  .i.  pepcA  Acpi.  Aex>  puAt) 
cpA,  AcbAcb   tDib   Apctjp  .1.  bA'ouT)   no   bA'oe'o   in   Cppu ai X) ; 
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ocuf  CO  cucAt)  Aco|ip  i|pn  p-o  -pin,  uTToe  Si-o  n-Ae-OA,  ocui'    xxxvin. 
C]"]\iiAiT).      11 1  yAji^Aib  in  cAe*opn  ctAiri'o  acc  oen  in^en  .1.       ] 
HIaca  t)1on5]\UA-o  A  liAinmpx)e.      Cotiaccai^  px)e  yeX.  a  Via-  a"countof 
chA]\  'oon  P5e.      Acbepc  CimbAecli   ocu-p  iJidiopbA  ni  cVii-  dationo?" 
benuAir  'ni'^e  'oo  niriAi.      TeccA  cac  euiinnu,  ocur  mAi-oit)  m  the  Paiacc 
CAC  ]\c   TTlAcnA.      T)o]AiimALc  fecu    niuuAX)nA   ipp^e.     x>o 
pocbAi]\    *Oic1io^\bA   1    Co]\imx)  yoi]^ix)e.     'Po]AACAibp*oe    coic 
TTiAccu   rriAice   .i.   t)Aeu,   ociji|'   D]\ai",   becAC,   ocu-p   tiAttAC, 
ocu'p  t)o]AbcA]\     ConACcecA-p  px)e  ]\y'^c.     >Ac:be]\u  111  aca  riA 
cib]\ex)  X)6ib,  A]\  tii  6  ]\Ac1iAib  cue  acc  a]A]a6i   caca  a]\  ecin. 
PeccA  CAC  ecii]\]\vi.     t3]\ip^i]'  ITIaca  in  CAch  |^0|\  niAccAib  *Oi- 
chopbA,   CO    -pA^^^Aibpec  a|a   cent)   Aicce;   co   ]\ocvii]\  iac  a]\ 
innA]\bA  lA-pcAin  in-oicjiubAib  ConnAcc.     Uuc  IHacIia  lAjii^Ain 
CnnbAec  cucci  -oo  ceibe  -oi,  ocu]"  x)o  cliAip^ecc  a  liAmi^Ai^e 
imine. 

O  |AobACA|\  oencAtJAi^  c|aa,  IHacIia  ociif  CimbAecb,  bui-o 
HIacIia  *oo  lApiAi^A  meic  n'Oicho^AbA  i]\]\icc  cbAimp^e  .1.  cag]" 
l^ecAib,  ociif  i\ocA  ]\o  cointe-o  impe,  conoppiiAi]\  i  nil3Ai]\inx) 
ConnAcc  oc  ynne  ctii]\c  AtbAiT).  lAjipAi^ic  nA  p]\  pcetA  X)i, 
ociij"  inni^yiT)  p  "ooib,  ocii]'  do  be]\Aic  biAD  x)i  con  cenix)pn. 
Acbe]\c  ):e]\  -o'lb :  i]"  AbAm-o  ]\oyc  nA  CAbbip,  oencAi^eiii  p\iA. 
11  o]"  bei]\^"ix)e  beip  -pon  cAibbi*o.  Cen^bAiDp  m  -pejApAin 
Abbii]^  ni]\c,  ocup  -pAcbAiD  e  pn  cliAibbir).  Uicp  'oo]\i'oip 
•oon  ceniT).  CA*oe  in  yc]\  xxx  coix)  Lacc  Ai\piAc.  Ulebob  bAip, 
A]\p,  ciACCAin  cncAibi^i  a]\  noencn^nx)  p\i  cbAimi^i^.  11i  bo 
mobob,  A]\  lAci'inn,  A]\  tdo  ^enAinni  ubi  AcecnA.  Hop  beip 
CAC  ye]\  -pon  cAbbe.  Cen^bAiDpi  cac  -pe^v  -oib  a^a  niu^Ac,  00111" 
ncp  bei]\   in    oencen^ub   be   iac    co    hlllcu.      A]^be]\CACA]\ 

lib  AIT)     AiniTIAIAbAX).       ITlcllO,     A^\pp,     A]\     1]'     Cobb     p]\     ybACA 

•OAniivv,  ACC  A  n"ooi]\AX)  yo  x)0]]\e,  ocup  cbAiDec  iaaicIi  nii- 
numipA,  co^Aop  hi  bA^^  p|AiiiichAci]\  llbAX)  co  b]AAch.  Co  ]\o 
cb6]\AinT)]i  •ooib  in  "oiin  coiia  beo  6i]a  innnA  ininn  .1.  Cnunn 
.1.  Co  Ilium  .1.  Co  iniiiiA  lllinn  IllAcbA. 

[translation.] 

What  is  Emain  Macha  named  from  ?     It  is  not  difficult  to  tell  ? 

Three  kings  that  were  over  Erinn  in  co-sovereignty ;  they  were 
of  the  Ultonian  race,  namely,  Dithorha,  son  of  Uinian,  from  Us- 
niuch  of  Midhe  (Meath)  ;  Acdh  liuadh,  son  of  Bddhurn,  son  of 
Argatmar^  from  Ttr  Aedha;  Cimbactli^  son  of  Fintan^  son  of  Ar- 
gatmar^  from  Finnabhair  of  Magh  Inis.  These  kings,  now,  made 
an  arrangement,  that  each  man  of  them  should  reign  seven  years 
[in  turn]. 

There  were  three  times  seven  guarantees  between  them  [namely] : 
seven  Dniids,  seven  poets,  seven  military  leaders  [or  captains]. 
The  seven  Druids  to  scorch  them  by  incantations ;  the  seven  poets 
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to  satirize  and  denounce  them ;  the  seven  captains  to  wound  and 
to  burn  them,  if  each  man  of  them  did  not  vacate  the  sovereignty 
at  the  end  of  his  seven  years  ;  and  to  maintain  the  [evidences  of  the] 
righteousness  of  a  sovereign,  namely :  abimdance  of  fruit  every 
year ;  and  no  faikire  of  the  dye-stuffs  of  every  colour ;  and  women 
not  to  die  in  childbirth.  They  revolved  three  revolutions  each 
man  of  them  in  the  sovereignty,  that  is,  sixty- three  [years,  in  all]. 
Aedh  Ruadh  was  the  first  of  them  that  died,  i.e.  of  drowning,  he 
died  in  Eas-Ruaidh^  and  his  body  was  buried  in  that  hill  [Sidli] 
unde  Sidh  Aedha  [Aedh's  hill],  and  Es-Ruaidh  [or,  the  Redhaired 
Man's  Cataract].  This  Aedh  left  no  children  but  one  daughter, 
/.  ^.,  Macha  Mong-Ruadh  [that  is,  Kedhaired  Macha\  was  her  name. 
She  demanded  her  father's  turn  of  the  sovereignty.  Cirahaeth  and 
Dithorha  said  that  they  Avould  not  give  sovereignty  to  a  woman. 

There  was  a  battle  fought  between  them,  and  Madia  gained  the 
battle.  She  spent  seven  years  in  the  sovereignty.  Diihorba  was 
lulled  in  the  Corann  in  that  time.  He  left  five  good  sons,  namely, 
Baeth,  and  Bras,  and  Betach,  and  Uallach,  and  Borhchas.  These 
demanded  the  sovereignty.  Macha  said  that  she  would  not  resign 
it  to  them,  because  it  was  not  from  securities  she  had  obtained  it, 
but  in  the  battle-field  by  force.  A  battle  was  fought  between  them, 
Macha  gained  the  battle  over  the  sons  of  Dithorha,  so  that  they 
left  a  slaughter  of  heads  -with  her ;  and  she  sent  them  into  banish- 
ment afterwards  into  the  wildernesses  of  Connacht.  Macha  after 
that  took  Cimhaeth  to  her  to  be  her  husband,  and  to  take  on  him 
the  command  of  her  soldiers. 

When  Macha  and  Cimhaeth  had  thus  formed  an  union,  Macha 
set  out  to  discover  the  sons  of  Dithorha,  in  the  shape  of  a  leprous 
woman,  i.  e.,  having  rubbed  herself  with  the  dough  of  rye  and  rota 
[some  kind  of  red  colouring  stuff].  And  she  found  them  in  Bairinn 
of  Connacht,  cooking  a  wild  hog.  The  men  asked  news  of  her, 
and  she  told  them,  and  they  gave  her  food  at  that  fire.  A  man 
of  them  said :  "  Beautiful  is  the  eye  of  the  hag :  let  us  cohabit 
with  her".  He  took  her  with  him  into  the  wood.  She  tied  that 
man  by  main  strength,  and  she  left  him  in  the  wood.  She  came 
again  to  the  fire.  "  Wliat  of  the  man  who  went  -with  you  ?"  said 
they.  "  He  was  ashamed",  said  she,  "  to  come  back  to  you  after 
cohabiting  Avith  a  leprous  woman".  "  It  is  no  shame",  said  they, 
"  for  we  will  all  of  us  do  the  same".  Each  man  of  them  took  her 
into  the  wood.  She  tied  each  man  of  them  by  her  strength,  and 
carried  them  in  one  tie  wiih.  her  to  Ulster.  The  Ultonians  pro- 
posed to  have  them  killed.  "  Not  so",  said  she,  "  because  it  would 
be  the  defilement  of  the  righteousness  of  a  sovereign  to  me ;  but 
they  shall  be  condemned  to  slavery,  and  shall  raise  a  Rath  around 
me,  and  it  shall  be  the  chief  city  of  Ulster  for  ever".  And  she 
marked  for  them  the  Dun  with  her  brooch  of  gold  [^E6  oVr]  from 
her  neck  [or  at  her  neck],  i.e.  Emuin,  i.e.  Eomuin,  i.e.  the  E6 
[brooch]  of  Macha  at  her  neck.     ^E6  and  muin,  brooch  and  neck.] 
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APPENDIX  No.  XXXIX.     [Lect.  III.,  Page  75.]         tLI]^]^ 
Original  of  entry  in  the  Annals  o/Ui5e|\nc\c,  at  a.d.  14(J5.      ,YomThc 
Aui^ifcin  triA^iAKX-ooig,  cAnoriAc  "oo  CAnoriAcoib  Oilen  tiA  n^hetuLh. 
T1<xorn,  -pAoi,  j^cein  |\o  ttiaiji,  a  ne^no  'oia'do  a^u]"  -ooriiorroo, 
|\<\    lei^ionn,    a|\    'pencA]",   A^uf  Ap    eALADnoib    lortroA    Aite 
<x|\ceno ;    A^uf     otloiii    'oeig-u]\'LAb|AO     ia]acoi]a    e-0]^po ;    "^e^ 
ce^oiiA  An  tioboi]\]'i,  a^h]"  teAl!)0]\  lom-oA  oite,  eitDijA  becliAiT) 
iiAorfi,  A^ui"  fencA]"-'OAlAi'b ;  "oe^  ah  ce"OAOiri  ]aia  SAriiom,  i]' 
An   i^eii^et)  bliA'OAin   <s.\\  cao^ac   [a  Aoip]  ;  |?o]\  -j^e^'A-o   e^^^o. 
U|\ocAi|\i    An    c]"tAnoi5Uoi|\e   1o]^a   Cpi^pc   "oo    coigecc   ]:o|\   a 
Anmoin. 

APPENDIX. No.  XL.     [Lect.  IV.,  Page  76.] 
Original  of  legendary  account  o/tTlAetimcAin  0'CeA]A'bAi'Lt,  of 
Ini-p  IpAictenn   (Inisfallen),  in  Loc  tein   (the  Lake  of  Kil-  Ancient 
larney)^  fiom    the   ancient    vellum    MS.    called   the    '  Liber  Maeisuih- 
Flavus  Fergusorum\  (Part  i.,  fol.  11  a.)  muul'"'"" 

U^\1A]A  -po^tAinnci^  cAinicii'OA]\  o  Cuinni]\i  "oo  •oenuni 
"Leipnn  'oinn]'Ai'6i  AnmcA]\A'0  D|\iAin  tine  Ceinnei'015  .1.  DUnl- 
]uiCAin  ViiiAu  Ce]\bAi'Lt,  -oCo^AnAcc  Loca  Lein,  ai]\  bA  he 
ecnATOi  bA  yeA|\]\  inA  Aimp|\  he.  1|"  AmbAiX)  ]\o  bAX)A]\  in 
c]\iA]\  I'o^bAinno^ip,  ocu]"  comc]\uc,  ocii]"  conToeAbbA,  ocu]- 
coTTiAimTi  i:o|\no  .1.  'ooninAbt  An  uAinm.  llo  bA'OA]\  imo]\]\o,  c]n 
bbiA"6nA  AC  I'o^bAini  occo.  -<\  cinn  r]\i  bbiA'OAn  A"Oiib]AA'OA]\ 
y]u  noTDi :  ii^]v\ib  linn  a]\  i^iat), -oub  co^\oici  1e]\tJ]'Abeni  i]'in 
ri|\  lu'OA,  511  ^\o  imci-op-Q  a]\  coi'a  cech  conAi]\  ]\o  itnig  An 
rSbAiniciii)  a  UAbAni.  A'onbAi]\r  in  rAi"oi :  ni  ]\ArhAi-6  no  ^it 
l-W^bAchAi  biiAch  mo  pAoi]\  []^\eui|\]  Acinnjw.  <.\T)iib]\ii'OA|\  nA 
x^aIcai-o:  111  jTinb  Acnmn,  a]\  ]ma"o,  ni  -oo  be]\nii|'  t)inrc  Acr  be 
nniiT)  C]\i  bbiA-onA  Aile  a^  onniloix)  X)uiru,  niAt)  aiI  leAur. 
Ill  hAib,  A]\]'e,  Acr  be*o  rob]w\ix)  1110  b]\eic  yein  "OAiii,  no  loen 
bA|\  ncAi'^mne.  'Oo  bejniiii,  o]\  y^AT>,  -ouv  ]\oib  Acmnn.  1lon 
nAi^x  |'0|\]\o  yoi'oij'celAni  Coini-oeA-6. 1lv\chAi-6,  A]\]'e,m  conAi]\ 
1]'  Alb  bib,  ocii]'  bit)  iiiA]\b  i^ib  A  iiAeinyeACc  a]\  An  cii]\ii]%  ocu]' 
i]M  b]\eArh  concnn  o]uiib]'i,  caii  Diib  a]\  ncAiii  ia]\  ne^Aib  -oiiib, 
no  CO  ci]^Ai"6  cuciiniiw  a|\  x)uy  "oia  inni]'in  x)Aiii  ce  yAX)  mo 
I'Ae^Aib  ocii]"  CO  ]\o  inni-|nii  ah  yA^Aim  cenn^w  m  Coihtoi. 
5eAbbmiii-one  -oiiiuqM  ah  ni  ^^m  a  hiicc  ah  Coiiitoi,  A]\pA-o 
|\o  imipit)  i^in,  ocn]'  ]\iici\\x)  beAimACUAin  leo  o  nA  noi-oi, 
ocii]'  ^\o  yA^jwc  beAimAccAin  A151  -on a.  Uo  p|\]'iuc  cech 
conAi]\  ^\o  ciiaIa-oa]\  in  rSlAinici  *oo  imcicr.  UAnicA-0A]\  -onA, 
yox)eoi-6  co]\iiici  1e]\upAbem,  ocii|^  riiA]\ii]^A|\  bA]-  AnemycACC 
Ann,  ocnp  i\o  hAtniAicovVT)  co  noi]\  [nonoiji]  moi|\  kw  in  1e|\ii- 
yAlem.    UAinic  lllicel  v\|\CAin5eAl  o  "Oia  a|\a  coAnn.     lr»iib- 
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App.  XL.  ^\AX)A]\^"uni :  ni  i\A5iiin  no  50  i'tAn<M*6iin  in  l)]\eAcli  cii^-pAm  |']11<\ 
A]\  noix)i  yo  ]"Oi]xetA  C^\i|X.  lAichiJit)  [Imdii^ix)]  A\\^r\  CAin- 
story  of  TTit,  ocur  innpii)  '00  zv^  btiA'onA  coteidi  Airv  *oo  r^e-CAl,  ocnr 
rtmo'c'eai--  -A  *oviL  in  i]:i\inn  co  opAcn.  iA'|\pn  De|iiji|A  An  D]ieAcn  aLlo 
bpAcliA  ]:ai]a.  In-oi-p  'Oinnn,  A-p  pA*o,  ci*6  tda  cu]aca^  in  i-p- 
pnn  e.  ^|\  z\\\  -pAuhuili),  a]\  in  CAin^iL  .1.  A]m  mex)  co|A]ice)" 
An  cAnom,  ocu-p  a  met)  x)o  liinAim  irpi^^i-o  coim|\icenn,  ocuf 
A-jA  C^Ae^At)   An  AlzufA. 

1Se  imo]i|\oin  -pAu  a]i  a|\  ujAei^pum  An  uALuu]"  .1.  thac  ttiaiu 
^\obAei*6  AGO  [occo]  .1.  TTlAebpA'O'pAic  a  Ainm.     tlo-p^ob  ^Abtip 
bAi-j"  in  niAc.     1x0  50b  An  cAbcu-p  |:of'eAcc  inA  nmcibb  a]i 
'OAi'6  conAT)  bAT)  inA]\b  in  niAc.     V\^\\  CA-jAbAiti)  X)oibptjrh  pn, 
tiAi]\  bA  i-nApb  m  niAc  -pA  ce'ooip.    l-oubAipu  tTlAebpi^cAin  iiAcli 
^ebAX)  in  Abuup  c|Ae  biutJiti  o  nAc  -pACAi-o  Anoi-p  ac  IDia  -pAip. 
Octi-p  ni  "oeApAnoi]!  utic  "oia  'oon  Abcuf  ^An  ]"bAinui  'oia'o  itiac 
1"An,  Acu  ]:eA]\]A  bei-p  in  niAC  "oo  beicb  ex)i]i  in  mtimnci-p  tleiTiie 
nA  e-oi-p  iTiiiinnci]i  UAbniAn.      txo  bAOi^o  tTlAebi^ticAin   peAcc 
mbbiA'onA  cen  Abe  tip  130  50b  Aib.     lApipn  cAn^AtyApi  Ac-jim^i 
-oAbcAT)  t)o  A^Abtiib  1TlAeib]"ticAin  TjieccAib  z]\^  cobum  n^eAb, 
ocuf  p'eA'jAptirn  |?Aibci  p'lAiii.     lnnip*6  'oaitj  ce  -pAt)  mo  -pAe^Aib, 
octi]"  An  p'A'otiiin  ]:oc]Aiiici.     Acacu,  a]i  pA'opoin,  cpii  bbiA*6nA 
•00  f^Ao^Aib  Acnx),  ocii]"  'oo  'oub  A  mp-jiinn  cobjAAcb  lA-ppn.    Cif) 
iniA  mbeinn  Anip|\inn,  A]a  eipn.    A]a  c|ai  pAuliAib,  A|\  pA'opum, 
ocu-p  no  innpiiDAjA  nA  upi  p'ACA  a  'otib]AtimA|\  jAoinuinn.      TlibA 
ppi  mo  'onb-j^A  An  ip-pnn,  A-p  ]"e,  uaija  nA  c]\i  buibc  pn,  A-jApe. 
AUA1U  ocompA  Anin,  ni  biAX)   ocom^A  Amu,  ni   biAX)  ocnm|'A 
o-punn  AmAcb,  ocn^"  ujAeigpeA'oi'A  nA  binbc  pn,  octip  bo^pAi-o 
X)iA  'OAm  lAX),  AiiiAib  ]Ao  igoAbb  p*ein  An  cAn  a  iDiibAi^Ac:  "  1m- 
pieuA^  impii  in  <:|nActim<:|tie  bo]AA  conuenpu|"  -puepi'o  non  no- 
cebic  ei".     Hi  X)er\  'oonA,  ciAbb  UAim  pein  ipn  cAnoin,  [acc] 
Am  Alb  no  jeib  i-p  nA  beobptiib  'oiA'oiiib.      gebAX)  T)nA  ce-o 
-pbeccAin  cecb  bAi.     Soacc  mbbiA'onA  acij^a  ^en  Abcup  'oo 
^AbAib,  ocn-p  ^ebAX)  in  cAbutif  po  -poAcu  cec  noici-o  cen  be-o 
beo,  ocuf  "oo  'oen    ujAeginii]"   cecA  -j^eAccmttine.      'DenAi'opi 
'ono  cocu  'oocnm  neime,  a-ja  ye,  ocup  C151  Abbo  ineip'oeAcuA 
"omnipin  yceX.  X)Am.     UiiicpAmtii*o  A|a  pAX),  ocn'p  X)o  ctiA*0Ap  a 
cpu^  p'on  cuAnA-pcbAib  ce'onA,  ocup  -po  boAnnAcupAX)  X)6,  ocnp 
]A0  beAnnAcpiim  'OAibptim.     Ibbo   An    eipiDeccA  cAn^n-OAiA   a 
cpup  pon  uAiApnpcbAib  ce'onA,  ocup  po  boAnnAcbA  cbA  [boAn- 
iiacIia]  CAcb  "OA  ceibe  *oib,  octip  po  piApp*Ai*6  *oib :  in  inAnn  mo 
bcAcbApA  in'oiAi  AC  *OiA  ocup  An  bA  eibe  cAn^Abtiip  "oom  a^aV 
biiib.    Til  hinAnn  timo]\]AO,  AppiA'o,  UAip  '00  ceApbenA'o  'oinnne 
cinA'opA  Ap  Heiifi,  ocup  ip  beop  binnm  a  -poAbup.     UAn^A- 
mApne  Anni  AmAib  po  ^oAbbAmApne,  Ap  "oo  ceAnnpA,  ocup  CAp 
linn  Ap  Amup  An  inAi'6  pin,  co  pobtiip  1  ppAcpAcup  T)e  ocup 
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An  AencAi*u  tiA  U]Mnoi'Oi,  ocu]'  iniiinnci]M  tloniie,  co  bpAc  riA    a  pp.  xl. 
Tnb]ieAch.    IS  Annpn  ]io  cinoi"Li"o  i^acaiji  [-[^ACAipc]  ocu]'  ctcM-  .... 

jllX)  ITTTOA  CIII5I,  OCU]"  -|\0  hon^A-Q  llO,  OCU]"  ni  |A0  I^^AIA-pAt)  A  "OAt-  Story  of 

CAit)  |:|\if  no  511  nTDecA-OAp  *oocum  tieiriie.    Ocu]"  i-ppe  -pcpep-  aiTo'cear- 
CUA  [rc]Aepc|AA]  in  pp  niAich  pn  a  ca  in  1nnip  "PAictenn  ipn  ^'"^*''- 
ectAi-p  |?o|".  pniu. 

APPENDIX  No.  XLI.     [Lcct.  IV.,  Page  76,  Note  ''''] 
Contents  of  the  ^^ Liber  Flavus  Fernusoruni\  a  vellum  MS.  in  contents 
tivo  parts,  or  volumes,  4:to,  of  the  date  1437,  in  the  possession  caii(!dLiBER 
of  James  Marinus  Kennedy,  Esq.  [the  volumes  not  consecu-  f^^vi  3  fer- 
tively  paged,  but  each  consisting  of  several  staves  {A,  B,  C, 
etc.),  paged  separately  at  present,  but  irregularly  divided.^ 
Pars  I.,  A, — Fol.  1.   A  religious  legend  (in  which   the  names   of 
St.  Stephen  Martyr,  and  Judas  occur). 
Fol.  2.  The  Triumphs  of  Charlemagne  [a  rather  short  tract]. 
Fol.  10.  The  Story  of  Constantine  the  Great. 

Account  of  the  Names  of  the  Trees  of  which  the  Cross 

was  composed. 
Account  of  a  man's  head  having  fallen  off  at  the  fair  of 
Taillten,  for  swearing  falsely  upon  the  hand  of  St. 
Ciaran. 
Story  of  Niall  Frassach,  Monarch  of  Erinn. 
Fol.  1 1 .  Trial  of  Friendship  by  an  Ancient  Philosopher. 

Story  of  Maelsuthain  O'Cearhhaill  [O' Carroll],  Secretary 
and  Adviser  to  Brian  Boroimlie.     [See  ante,  Appen- 
dix No.  XL.] 
Story  of  Saighir  Ciarain. 

Account  of  the  Wonders  of  the  birth  of  Christ. 
Fol.  13.  Short  Life  of  St.  Moling. 

R, — Fol.  1.    Story  of  Enoch  and  Elias. 
Fol.  2.  Death  of  St.  Chiistoferus. 
Fol.  6.  Religious  Legends  (of  Erinn). 
Fol.  7.  Religious  Legends  and  Kulo,''. 
Fol.  1 .  Legend  of  St.  Moling. 

C, — Fol.  1.    Story  of  the  Sons  of  Eochaidh  Muighmheadhdin, 

A  Religious  Legend. 
Fol.  2.  The  Historic  Tale  of  the  Tain  Bo  FUdais  (part  of  the 
Tain  Bo  Chuailgne), 

A  Religious  Legend. 
Fol.  3.  Account  of  the  "Irruption",  orOrigm,  of  the  Boyne  River. 

Story  of  St.  Colum  Cille. 

Birth  of  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles. 
Fol.  4.  Story  of  Niall  of  Nine  Hostages,  and  his  Sons. 

A  Religious  Legend. 
Fol.  5.   Short  Account  of  St.  Patrick. 
Fol.  6.   Account  of  the  Death  of  St.  Andrew. 
Fcl.  7.  Account  of  the  Death  of  St.  Philip  the  Apostle. 
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App.  xLi.        Fol.  7.  Account  of  the  Death  of  Partholan. 

Contents  -^' — ■^^^^-  ^'  ^^^^  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  (imperfect). 

of  the  MS.  Foh  3.  Beheading  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

called  LiisKK  -r  ./.        ,.  Oi.     -ni       • 

flavus  fkr-  -L-ii^^  01  J^t.  Jiilexmus. 

ousoRUM.  Fol.  4.  Exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Foh  5.  Moral  and  Religious  Tracts. 

Fol.  6.  Story  of  Dunchadh,  or  Donogh,  O'Brien  [^O^Braoin.^ 
Story  of  the  Man  who  swore  by  St.  Ciai^an's  Hand. 
Story  of  Mac  Coise  the  Poet,  and  the  Fairy  Woman. 
Story  of  Aodh  Oirdnidhe  and  the  Enchanted  Goblets. 
Story  of  Constantine  the  Great. 
Pars  II.,  A, — Fol.  1,  et  seq.,  Religious  Pieces  (miscellaneous). 
Fol.  6.  Account  of  the  Death  of  St.  Salmus. 
Fol.  9.  Life  of  St.  Julian. 
Fol.  10.  Of  the  Passion  of  our  Lord. 

B, — Fol.  1.   Religious  Tract  from  St.  Augustine. 

Fol.  2.  A    curious    Address  from   a  Priest   to  the  Heir  of  the 

King  of  Oriel,  on  the  Sacraments. 
Fol.  5.  Death  (and  Life)  of  St.  Ceallach^  son  of  Eogan  Bel,  King 

of  Connacht ;   (see  ante,  Appendix  No.  XIV.) 
Fol.  8.  Religious  Legend  of  the  Seven  Heavens,  and  of  the  Crea- 
tion of  Man. 
Fol.  10.  Threatened  Inflictions  on  the  Church  in  Ireland  if  the 
purity  of  the  Faith  was  not  preached  and  forwarded. 
Tract  on  SS.  Peter  and  Paul. 
Fol.  12.  The  Genealogies  of  the  Apostles. 
Fol.  13.  Religious  Tracts  (miscellaneous). 

C, — Fol.  1.    On  the  Passion,  Resurrection,  etc. 
Fol.  8.  Story  of  St.  Baithin. 

D, — Fol.  1 .  Story  of  Tadhg  O'Briain  and  the  Devil. 

Tract  on  the  House  of  Solomon, 

The  "  Epistle  of  Christ". 
Fol.  2.  Tract  on  the  Greatness  of  God,  etc.  (commonly  called 

Teanga  Bithnua). 
Fol.  4.  Dialogue  of  the  Soul  and  the  Body, 
Fol.  5.  The  Vision  of  St.  Paul. 
Fol.  6.  Tract  on  the  Eucharist. 
Fol.  7.  On  the  Situation  of  the  City  of  Jerusalem. 
Fol.  8.  On  the  Colours  of  the  Vestments  used  at  Mass. 

Life  of  St.  Eustatius. 

Various  Legends  (religious,  etc.) 
Fol.  10.  Life  of  St.  Mary  of  Egypt. 

E, — Fol.  1.   Life  of  Saint  Georgius  (much  defaced). 

Fol.  5.  The  Testament  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

Fol.  7.  Legend  of  St.  Brenann  of  Birr. 

Fol.  8.  Legend  of  Meadhhh  and  the  Cave  of  Cruachain. 

Tract  on  the  Expulsion  of  the  Deise  (Decies  or  Deasys) 
from  Tara. 
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Fol.  9.     Tract  on  the  Death  of  Conor  Mac  Nessa  on  the  Day  of  a  pp.  xia. 

the  Crucifixion.  content., 

Tract  conceriiin<^  the  Devil.  of  the  MS. 

Tract  on  the  Couimandments.  fi.a Vlh  ker- 

Fol.  12.   Story  of  Saint  Brendan.  cl^oulm. 

[Some  parts  of  these  M.SS.  are  as  old  as  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  other  parts  perhaps  not  so  old.  The  date 
1437  occurs  at  the  29th  leaf  of  Part  I.,  or  Part  I.  C.  Fol.  5.] 

APPENDIX  XLII.     [Lcct.  VI.,  Page  84.] 

thlyinal  of  entry  in  the  Annals  of  Uhter  of  the  Death  of  the  or  th« 

original  compiler^  ITIac  tDo^gini^'A.    (a.d.  1498.)  iSpn^mf 

bceL  mop  inx)  Ojiinn  uiLe  m  uLi<X'0<Mn|'i  .i.  I'o  \\y.  of  uist«r. 

niAC  1Tl<\gnii'pA  tTllie;^!!^!-!;  *oo  e^  m  bLiA-oAinp  .i.  CauaI. 
u^,  mAC  CauaiI,  mic  CacaiL,  mic  5itlApAT)]\Ai5,  mic  IIIaua, 
ecc.  Ileoc  bin  inA  t>iACAC  yoy\  SeAiuvx),  ocu]'  niA  caha- 
riAc  cojAA'o  in  -Ap-o  IIIaca,  ocup  in  6ppoc6ix)ecc  CtocAijy, 
ocnp  inA  "oe^AnAc  po]\  Loc  Ci]\ne,  ocnp  in  a  phe]ipiin  a  n-1ni]' 
CAin  LocA  1i-6i]\ne;  X)o  bu'i  a  n-^oe^AncACc  Loco.  h-Gijine  iiia 
fop-inAix)  e^']3iiic  ppi  cuic  bliA-unA  "06;^  ]\ia  nA  eiupecbr.  InTj 
beAC  to^mnp,  imoppo,  ocnp  in  ^eni  ^boine,  ocn]'  in  ]\eclA 
pobnpuA,  ocii]'  cipci  UAipceuA  irno  eciiAi,  ocnp  c]\Aeb  cnuApAig 
nA  cAiiome,  ocnp  uo]3np  nA  'oepe]\ci,  ocnp  nA  cennpA  ocn)- 
nAbAib^ine;  ocnp  in  colnm  Ap  ^boine  cpi-oe,  ocn]"  in  cnp- 
rnip  A]\  enx)CA  ocnp  innecb,  x)A]\  bumi^i  "OAniA,  ocnp  X)e6- 
^\Aii),  ocnp  X)eibtein  bocbcA  Cipenn  ;  ocnp  in  ncAC  bni  Iaii 
x)o  pAc,  ocn]'  X)o  ccnA  in  ^ac  nibe  eAbAT)Ain  co  bAim]Mp  a 
eirpeccA,  ocn]'  ApAibe  .1-  t^biget),  ocnp  -oia-oacu,  pij'igccr, 
ocn]'  peAbb]"Ainie,  ocn]'  eAbA-OAin  jAei-oib^i  Ai]\cenA.  Ocn]- 
noAC  ]\o  cnni-oAiz:^,  ocn]'  ]\o  ce^bAim,  ocn]'  ]\o  rinoib  An  bev\- 
bA]\]'A  A  beAV)|\Aib  ilinit)A  Aibe.  Ocn]-  a  65  t)on  5Aln]\  b]\eAC, 
in  'oecmA'6  CAbAinn  "uo  lii'i  A]D]\ib,  "oia  liAine  a]\a'i  bAici  ]'ecr- 
iiuiini.  bx".  Anno  [A]ecAn]'  ]'ne.  Ocn]'  rAb]\A*6  ^ac  nee 
T)iA  begpA  int)  bebA]\]\\,  ocn]'  x)ia  poi^eiiA,  a  beniiACc  po]i  aii 
AnmAin]'ni  inlnc  1111ia5iui]'a. 

APPENDIX  No.  XLIII.     [Lect.  IV.,  Page  80.] 
Oriifinal  of  two  memoranda  inserted  in  a  blank  space  (at  the  ^^f'"-^^"''* 

I         ,.  10 -o\'  7  i\     II-  'J  4  1  .in  Annals 

e)i(l  oj    A.D.    ioio)  in  the   I/uOltn   copy  0/   the  ^Innals  0/ of  iisu-r. 
Ulster,  {classed  II.  1.  8.  T.C.D.) 

jAcbAon  bci^pvV]'  An  bec]'o  rAb]\A-6  bentDAcbc  a]\  An  nun  n 
An  pi]\  ]\()  5]\Aib. 

IS  c6]\A  A  rAbm]\r  a]\  AnniAm  UnAi-o]\i  I11  Lnnnn  do  ]"';,]nb 
All  lcbn]\  conu\ir. 
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APPENDIX  No.  XLIV.     [Lect.  IV.,  Pages  90,  92.] 
Of  the  commencement  of  the  Annals  of  Ulster  in  the  Vellum. 

MS.  so  called  (classed  II.  1.8.)  in  the  Library  of  T.C.D. 

I  cannot  venture  to  pronounce  on  my  own  part  a  positive  opinion 
upon  the  identification  of  these  leaves  with  the  Annals  of  Tighernach, 
but  it  seems  to  be  more  than  probable  that  they  did  form  a  portion 
of  a  copy  older  than  any  (and  not  exactly  coinciding  with  any)  other 
now  known.  I  can  add  nothing  to  the  observations  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Todd  (in  his  letter  printed  ante  Appendix  XXXII.),  whose  conclusion 
in  the  affirmative  is,  of  course,  entitled  to  the  greatest  weight.  The 
writing  of  the  three  leaves  in  question  appears  to  belong  to  the 
fifteenth  century. 

APPENDIX  No.  XLV.     [Lect.  V.,  Page  94.] 
Memoranda   Original  of  memorandum  inserted  in  the  Annals  of  Loc  Ce 

{H.  1.  19.,  T.C.D.)  at  A.D.  1061.) 
1S  im  -p^iueAC  'GO  bA-pc  l3|AiAin  THic  *OiA|AmA*OA.    Anno  Do- 
mini, 1580.     THip  pibip  bA*oiAi5". 


in  Annals 
of  Loch  C^, 
at  lOGl. 


Mem.  in 
Annals  of 
Loch  Ce,  at 
1615. 


APPENDIX  No.  XLVL     [Lect.  V.,  Page  94.] 

Original  of  a  second  memorandum  in  the  same,  at  1515. 

S^inium  'oe  yo.  go  'o-cAupAit)  T)ia  'o'-peA'p  in  ieAbAi|\p 
coAcc  -pbAn  6  bhAite  ^ua  Luaiii  .i.  l3piAn  mAC  TluATopi  tTlic 
13iApmA*0A.  TTlip  pibp  p^^Mppc,  1588,  Ia  yeii  bpenuinn 
'00  f'iirin|\A'6.     Ociip  CtuAin  hi  D-pAOin  mo  bo^. 

APPENDIX  No.  XL VII.     [Lect.  V.,  Page  94.] 
Mem.  in  Orioinal  of  a  third  memorandum  in  the  same.  1581. 

Annals  of  o  J 

LochCi,Ai        IpeApcAo^AX)  6  T)iiib5enAinn    .1.   TnAC   pep^Aii  inic   pi  up 
•opAgAib  bAip  A  5-CtttAiri  1  l3|1A0in. 

APPENDIX  No.  XL VIII.     [Lect.  V.,  Page  94.] 
Mem.  in  Original  of  a  fourth  memorandum  in  the  same,  at  1462. 

Annal.s  of  a  a  -i        i 

LochCe,ai        "C-pi  'oiiibbeo^A  ocup  .11.  .xx.^^  mem|iiiim  aca  ipin  LeAOA-ppA, 
Per  me  Dauid  Duiginan. 


Entry  (at 
1581)  in  Con- 
tinuation of 
Annals  of 
Loch  C4. 


APPENDIX  No.  XLIX.     [Lect.  V.,  Page  95.] 
Original  of  an  entry,  at  ad.   1581,  in  fragment  of  the   con- 
tinuation of  the  Annals  of  \>oc  Ce,  in  the  British  Museum; 
and  of  Note  appended  thereto  by  Brian  Mac  Dermot,  Chief 
of  triA^  1^1-11  P5  [Moy  Lorg.] 

1581.     An   CAlbAC  niAc  'OomnAibb,  mic  Uai-o^,  inic   Ca- 
cbAib  015  bi   ConcubAip,  oig^ie  Sb^it)  ociif  IccAip  ConnAcc 
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TTAn    mnAii'Ain    •o'^a^aiL    bAi]'    111    Aoinc    i*oe]\    "Oa    Cai]x    tiA  a  pp.  xmx. 

l)llAt>nA]'0.  Entry  (at 

The  following  is  the  note  : —  trnuii'.'.n  or 

Ociif  If  -oo  -p^etAib  m6|AA  ha  hCpenn  An  ueriTtiAC  pn  'Oom-  ^ch'c^. 
nAiill  Concul)Ai|A,ocuf  Tn6i]\ein5ine1  RuAipc;  ocu-pni  cAinic 
•00  fhct  b]\iAin  Liii^m^  jaiahi,  yep  a  ao]"a  bii-o  mo  xjo  fcet  tia 
c,  ocuf  ni  "0015  CO  cic|:a;  ocu]"  "oo  c]aai-6  in]"^^'!.]"^  cpoToe-OA 
ConriAcc,  ocu]"  co  hAi]\ice  X)o  c]^^^!^)  -pe  ei^if  ocxiy  otlunihAin 
cin^ix)  ConriACu;  ocup  vo  coiTi]Aoinnpe  mo  c]A0i'6e  i:ein  ha 
X)A  euro,  tlcb,  ucli  i)'  u|\iiAg  mA]\  CAim  attoooi^  mo  ceile, 
ocup  mo  compATiAi^,  ociip  aii  o  "oobA  coca,  ocup  X)obo 
CAijMiM  tem  A]\biu.  Illip  t)]\iAri  THac  'OiA|\mAT)A  'oo  f5]\ib  pn, 
Ap  Ca]\]\ai5  lilic  'OiA|\mA'oii ;  ocup  ip  pAmAbcA  me  atioi]'  ]\e 
li-Olibb  Obom  AiToiAH)  A  cbomne  a|\  riA  mA]\bA'o  AbpocAip  \Xi|\r: 
Cnp]\  mic  Cinnn  cex)CAc1iAi^  a  cac  lllui^e  1l1iic|\yime,  le 
1TIac  Con  mic  tTlAicniAt)  mic  tiii^'oecb  ;  no  ]\e  T)ei]A"0]\e  CA]\eip 
Cboinne  li-tlipnecVi  -oo  mA]\bA*o  a  bpebb  a  nCAmuin  ITIaca,  be 
ConcubA]\  IIIac  ^acciia,  mic  Uo]'a  ]\iiax),  mic  Uu-6|\Ai-6e. 
Oi]\  ACAim  'oubAC  •QobjionAic  -oibjio^onjec  -oomenmnAC  a 
n-oubAi^e,  ociip  An-oo^Aibbyi ;  ocup  m  lieix)i]\  a  ]\iom  nA  a 
inni]'m  mAu  acaiiii  An'OiAX)  mo  compAnAig  -oo  "oub  UAim  .1. 
All  CAlbAcli ;  ociip  An  bA  "oei^enAC  -oo  1111  inApuA  vo  Iia-o- 
bACAT)  A  Sbi^ech  e. 

APPENDIX  No.  L.     [Lect.  V.,  Page  96.] 

Original  of  entry  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  of  the  Dtathot 
Death  of  Brian  Mac  Dermot,  o/'1llAg  Liiija^,  a.d.  15U2.       iHnm.Vof 

t*  iloy  Lurg. 

^        in]\cc,    DniAn  IIIac  11iiai*6]\i   mic 

Tau)cc   mic   T)iA]\mA'OA,  "oecc   1  mi   lloiiembeji,   ocnp  ]\o   bA 

m6it3e  'uA*6bA]\   eccAoine   ecc   An    pn   pm   ^ah  a  coj^mAileAp 

t)o  beic  "oo  cboinn  lllAobjiiiAnAit)  "oo  gebAX)  ceAn'onp  "oia  ei]n. 

APPENDIX  No.  LI.     [Lect.  V.,  Page  101.] 
Oriijinal  of  entry  in  the  Annals  o/Loc  Ce  at  a.d.  1087.        Entry  in  An- 

nal:<  (if  Loch 

Cac  ConAcbA  Acpic  co]\iiinn  bA  Uiiaix)]\i  ha  i'a^  buiDe  iiiac  <^^- 
Oet)A  in  i^A  boAjMiAig,  po|\  Ocoli  mAC  <.\i]\c  Hi  Uiiai]ic  ;  ociip 
niAice  ConniAicne  iiibe  ui^iibAci  I'linc  ec  occi]'i]\ 


APPENDIX  No.  LII.     [Lect.  V.,  Page  101] 

Original  of  entry  in  the  same  at  a.d.  1087.  Entry  in  An- 

nal8  of  LocA 

liACup  e]'r  oc  Anno  UoipiA-oeAboAC  Ha  ConcobAip.  C4. 
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APP.j^iii^  APPENDIX  No.  LIIL     [Lect.  V.,  Page  101.] 

ilatue".\''^        On^/maZ  of  account  of  the  Battle  of  m^-^  Slecr,  from  the 
MaghSiecht,  Anuals  o/ Loc  C6  (//.  1.  19.,  f.C.D.),  at  a.d.  1256. 

in  Annals  of  ''  ^  '  /' 

Kt.     6nAi]A  \o'\^  fACA-pn    ocuf  .xi.^^^^  pcliec  i:ui|A|^e    .xui 
Anno  cicti  -poti-p  ce|Aciiif  Annu-p  X)ecimti'p  Anno  xiVii.  in-oici- 
one.  HI.  cc.  i.  -pexco. 

ptAnn  mAC  ptomn  <\mx>  6fpuc  UuArriA  'oo  ec  a  Tnl3|\io|"- 
roniA.  Aiwej^ptic  OliAiie  Aua  CiiAc  x^o  ec  in  btiA'OAin  cex)nA. 
tluAi'o^Ai  "Ua  5<5^t)'pA,  -jAi^  Stebe  LtigA  -oo  rhA|AbA*6  'oa  CAi-ptDe^ 
C]Vi]x  -pem  .1.  T>a1!)1'o  itiac  tlicAi|A*o  Cuipn  a  pit,  octi-p  a 
mebrnt,  ocu-p  a  CAi-pten  x>o  bjAi-pex)  in  cAnpn  'oo. 

SioigeT)  A-obui  rhojA  'oo  'oenAth  La  tlAceji  itiac  "RiCAi-pt), 
mic  tliitiAm  buiAc  tDocum  fe'otim  inic  CAcliAit  C-poib'oeiii^, 
ocii]"  'oocum  A  rhic  .1.  Ao-b  idac  pe'6'Limi'o,  ocu]"  cum  mic 
Ui^ejuiAin  1  lluAi^Ac ;  ocuf  if  imciAn  -poime  pn  6  -po  cinotAX) 
A  comVinmA-p  in  cpioi^  pn  a  nCpnn,  oipv  ifet)!!  |io  Viaih- 
me'oli  Annpn  .i.  pdie  miie  a|i  Ai-pem  Aomp^i.  Octi-p  cAn- 
5A"OAp\  nA  fliiA^A  LAnitio^iA  pn  50  ITIA5  nCo  nA  SAfAnAc, 
octi-p  Appi*6e  50  UAtlA,  ocvj-p  Afp-oe  a-|a  fux)  Lnijne;  octi-p  |io 
Aiiit^-pet)  l/iii^ne  a\\  ^ac  teic  inA  cimceit;  ocup  cAnco'OA-|A 
CO  hAchA-o  ConAi|\e.  Ocuf  "oo  ctuff eu  ceccA  a\  \\w  UAcViAib 
'oinnpoiji'o  mtiincefi  tlAi^iiti^,  ociif  'oo  AX)b|\A'OA'p  cocc  nA 
coinne  50  c-poi-p  'OoiiAe  CAoin,  -pof  61  nn  AifuepAC  t)|iAic- 
ftebe,  A  "d^A  TuAuliAit.  Ocuf  cAn^A'CAji  mnmcif  tlAigittig 
CO  CtAchAn  tHucA-OA  fO]\  Sieib  An  lAi^n.  Octi-p  \\o  impAX)AiA 
muinnpv  tlAigiitig  Annpn  ^An  coinne  "o^A^Ait  6  g^^ttAib ; 
ociif  cAncocA|\  A-p  pn  co  Soitcen  nA  n^ApAn.  5ii|\Ab  ipn 
to  ce-onA  \\r[  .1.  X)ia  hAome  "oo  fiinnfAT),  octi-p  La  -pete  Cpioi-j" 
i:a]i  ^ac  tA,  -jAo  uinoit  ConcobAf  iriAC  Uige-pnAin  1  tltiAi-pc, 
p'if  bjAeip-ne  octi-p  ChonmAicne,  octif  An  rhei-o  p\o  -pet)  mAitte 
p\itj,  -pA  Aot)  tlA  ClioncobAi^i,  octip  mAice  ChonnACC,  octi-j" 
rSit  ITItiipie-OAig  AfctienA.  Octi-p  i-ppAX)  bA  pe]A]i  a|i  An  fttiA^ 
1^in  .1.  ConcobA|\  itiac  UiJe-pnAin  1  tltiAi]Ac  .1.  Hi  Ha  mDptiin 
octi-p  ChoniiiAici ;  octif  CAcliAt  Ha  ptAicbejicAi^;  ocy-|"  1Tlti|A- 
cliAt)  pnn  Ha  pep^Ait;  octi-p  tltiAi'op  in  fhe'OA  Ha  ptoinn  ; 
octi-p 'ptAnn  HlhA^OipeccAi^;  octi-p  T)onn  o^HlliA^OijieccAi^; 
octi-p  ctii*o  mojA  X)o  cpit  CheAttAiJ;  octi-|^^  u-pi  mic  Hlic  T)ia-|a- 
mAUA;  octif  IDiAjAmAicHA'ptAnnA^Ain  ;  octi-p  CacIi At mAcT)tiA|A- 
cAin  1  C^hf <\ ;  octif  "oa  itiac  UiJepnAin  1  ChoncobAif  ;  octi-|A  51 1- 
tAHAnAem  H<\  Uai-o^.  Ro  b'liiTOA  c^a,  iD'o^bAix)  ChonnACc 
Ann  6  -|'in  AinAcb.  Octip  ^\  Ann  ptic  copAC  in  c-pttiAi^  pn  -pop 
mtiinci]i  llAi^ittig,  A5  Soituen  nA  n^Af  An  ;  octi-p  \\o  ten-|"Ac 
lAX)  CO  1iAtc  Ti^e  m1ie5Ui-|\in.     1p  Ann]^in  ]\o  impAX)A|A  ^tAp 

(04)  Sic  in  the  MS. 
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Iaic  Tfiinnri]\e  IIai^iHi^  y]uy  in  fttiA^  ceccA]\'u<\  pn  ;  ocu]-  app.  liii. 
rucfAC  c|\i  n1A•6nl<^nnA  yo]\|\A.  ^f  Anr\pn  pucf<^^>  in  f^^^^S  ^^ccoimtof 
ni6]i  |.'0]inA,  iA]i  iiM]\t)A'6  cot)A  '01A  muince^i,  im  'OhiA]MiiAic  Ua  nattieof 
IjpiAnnA^Ain,  ocuf  im  tnliAc  tTlAonAiJ;  ocii-p  ini  Choicte  Ua  fn^A^DaiTof 
Ciioicte,  ociif  im  f  ocAi'oe  Aite.  Ocu|'  c:AncAt)A]A  uiLe  nA  -ptiiAi^  ^'^^^'  ''^■ 
ceccA]\'6A'pin  co  hAtcnA  hCtci,  ocuf  50  T)oi]\in  C]\AnncA,  i-oija 
At  nA  beicige  ocii|"  t)6t  in  blieAlAi^;  ocu-p  Coitt  ^f f <^ ; 
ociij"  Coitl  -di]i]ice]i,  yo\\  Steib  in  lA|\uinn.  Ocuf  1]"  Annj^in 
110  iinpAt)A|\  miiinci]i  tlAij^ilLit;  ^o  X)U]i,  ocii-p  50  t)icIi]\a, 
*OA]"ACCAC,  x)ice'L'Li'6,  x)oi'mAccnAi5ci,  a  nA^liAitJ  mic  fhexi)- 
timix),  octif  niA  mboi  X)0  ClionnAcctii'b  mAilte  y|iif,  "oo 
'oi^ui'L  A  ne5c6]iAc,  ocvi|"  a  nAnbiroii-pAin  fopjiA.  Ocii-p  ]\o 
Jjiei)"  CAC  -oib  A  minnceii  a  cenn  a  cell  .1.  cau  Ha  mt)]iiinn, 
ocii]^  ConnAccAi^.  .  1]'  Annpn  i\o  e]i5ex)Ai\  ConnAccui^  x)on 
teic  A]\Ailt  "oon  CAC ;  ocii]^  ]\o  b'iA*opn  An  'O'lionj  •oAnA,  "oa^- 
cApAiX),  "ui-pciii,  "oenmnec.  Octi-p  110  c6ip5ex)A]i,  inA  tAom 
'Loin'0]Aec,  tAi-AmAit,  lAmcApAit)  iat),  ocii]^  iha  cipci  corh-otuic, 
cobpAi^,  cen^mtci,  ^a  noi^p  nvi]\]\uncA,  nAiim-lAiDiii  .1.  yA 
Ao-b  mAC  ITcotimiT),  mic  CacIiaiI  Cjiob'oeiii^.  -dec  cbenA, 
bA  pe]\5  b]\iici:bACA,  ociip  bA  cobpvi^ecc  ciijiAt),  ocup  bA 
"Laoc'oacc  beoniAin  "La  itiac  An  AiiA-oing  ipin  La  pin.  Ocup  po 
pepAX)  CAC  c]\6'6a,  co]XO]\ac,  cu]iaca  x)o  •uib  beicib  eco]\pA  ip 
in  iiAiji  pin.  II0  mA]\bAic,  ocup  po  ^onAic  pochAi"6e  Anunn, 
ocii]^  AnAtb  ceccA]\  "oo  "Oib  beicib.  -Ace  chenA,  po  jTA^bA-o  Ann 
ConcobA]\  niAC  Ui5e]\nAin,  pi  t)|\ei]:ne,  ocnp  inii]\Cv\i)  fmn  IU\ 
"Pep^Aib,  ocnp  Aot)  tlApep^Aib,  ocnpinAob]\nAnAit)inAC  *Oonn- 
cliAi-o ;  xjAoine  im-OA  ebi  -oo  boc  a|i  An  bACAi)\  pm  ;  ocnp  -opem 
■oiV)  "oo  xnib  "oez^  "OA  ni^onAib  nuv  ci^ib.  iha  11Ui]\ca-6  pmn  Ha 
'Pe|\5Ail,  ocnp  yA  ybAnn  IIIA5  Oi]\eccAi5,  ]\o  mA]\bAt)  a  p]MC- 
^nin  in  caca  pin,  ocnp  pocAme  ebi  mAible  p\i]'.  Ace  cbenA, 
i]'eT)li  A'oe]\it)  bncc  eolnip  An  mo\\  caca  ]'in,  coiiAp  pe^o^'Ac 
LAcx:;Aibe  nA  z^Aj'i'jiAi^e  ]^n,  iiia  m'lbit)  in  n'i6|\mA"DmA  |:ecliAin 
in  A^Ait)  in  A]\t)]!'lACA ;  nAi|\  "oo  bA"OA]\  da  pi-coinmb,  ]\o  m6]\A. 
pinpcbecnA  v\]\  bAp'At),  ocn]'  a]\  liiAmAin  iiia  cinn  ;  ocn]'  bv\ 
iuwyiiAC  bA  CAC  comiiAX)  p]\i]'  in  CAn  pin  ;  nAip  "OO  bAi  nive 
lomAz^AblniA  \\\-s\-  nA  pbiuv^Aib  A5  -onb  a  ^cenx)  caca  Ha 
m  U]\unn.  Ocu]'  cn^  AyocAiin  ai]i-o]\i5,  ocnp  a  5]iec  cn]\At)  oyy 
A\\\vt  A  mef)6n  aii  iii6]\  caca.  Ocn]'  ni]\  ah  -oon  peim,  ocii]^ 
"oon  pnACA]\  pin  -^wy  liicAbAit)  "Oo  cac  Ha  nib]\u'iin.  Cu')  c]\a, 
Acc  po  mA]\bAt)  A|\  All  bACAiji  pn,  CACAb  Ha  IIA151LI15,  ]\'l 
llluinncijie  tllAoliii6]\t)A,  ocnp  caca  Ao-oa  Vinn,  ocn]'  v\  tja 
liiAc  iiiAilbe  y^wy  .1.  X)omnAlb  UuvVX),  ocnp  lluxlb,  ocu]' a  vep- 
VijiACAiji  A.  CiKcnniAcc,  ocu)^  c|\i  mic  CluvcAib  'OmV)  Hi  Uai- 
^lUit^  .1.  5^n"KP^^'S'  <^^'^M'  V^M^S^^^'  ocn]'  "OomiiAll  ;  ocu]' 
AniKu'^  nuxc  'OoniiKMll  1  UA151II15,  po  mA|\bAT!)  lv\  ConcobAp 
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AFP.  Liii.  iiu\c  Ui5e|\nAiii  ;  ocu]^  An  Caoc  Ua  tlAi^itlig  .1.  IIiaII,  ocu]' 

Account  of     ^15^]^^"'^^''     ^^^^5     bjlA-UAlg,    OCllf    glllAmichll    TTIAC    UAlcilg, 

Battle  of  ociir  X)onTicAX)  Ua  bibfAit,  ocur  ITlAtniir  mAC  ?;ittA*6tiib, 
in  Annals  of  octi]"  ciLLex)  A\\  Tz\w  pcciD  "oo  mAiciD  A  nniinncii\e  mA|\oen 
LochCL       -|<itj.     Ocuf  1^0  mA]\bA-6 -pe  p-p  1365  *o "lb  l^^i^il-bg  Ann  beof. 

Cau  n'loige  Stecu  a|a  bjAij  Aca  X)ei-p5,  a^  Attu  nA  he-tlci,  6f 

t)lieAtAC  nA  beicige,  Ainm  in  caca  pn. 

APPENDIX  No.  LIV.      [Lect.  V.,  Page  102,  Note  (^^-^J 

Of  the  Idol    Original  (ivith  Translation)  of  passage  in  the  Tripartite  Life 

^cruach!^^       of  Saint  Patrick  concerning  the  Idol  called  Cenn  Cruaich,  [or 

Crom  CruacK\  and  the  Plain  called  TDa^  Stecc. 

Ltiix)  iA|iiim  Pac|iaic  1  UecbAi  ciiAifcipu  .1.  co  Cpcli  Coi^- 
pi\e,  bAte  [in]  -po  e'ob]AAX)  'oo'piiiTi  ^t^AnA-p'o  o  mAccAib  Coi|Ap|ie ; 
ocn|^  fTOiiACAibpom  m'otipn  Cpi^cop  giiApAcc  rriAC  ITlitcon,  a 
comAiuAi,  ocup  nA  '01  Cmi-p,  peu-pACA  in  hipin  ;  ocup  icbe 
conACcubpAc  cuip  hi  CtnAin  bponAiJ;  ocup  ip  Aipi  aca 
AccoibAt)  mnA  citte  -ppiA  tAibi ;  ocup  Aipchin'OAch  5pAnAi]\c 
op-onepp  cenn  cAiitecli  X)o  '^y^e^  bi  CttiAin  bponAi^.  In 
CAn  iiTioppo,  po  pen  pAcpAic  CAitbe  popp  nA  o^Aib  pempAici 
po  chocAp  A  ceicpi  coppA  ipin  cioic:  peix)ii5ic  inci  a  poit- 
iecuA  penipep.  T)o  coix)  pAcpAic  lAppn  uAp  in  upci  "oo 
ITIA15  StecuA,  bAit  ippAbi   Apt)  ix)Ai   nA  bCipenn   .1.   Cenn 

CpUAIC,    CUmUACCA    O  op    ocup  O  Ap^AU,    OCUp    'OA    ItDAb    'OeACC 

Aiie  cumcAccA  6  uttia  imme.  Oc  cbonnAipc  pAcpAic  inn 
i-OAb,  on  upci  'oiAni'o  Ainni  gticAp'o'o  (.1.  ^AbcA  a  ^ut),  ocup  o 
po  coniAicpi^  "oonni-OAb,  connAp^Aib  a  bAim  'oo  cbnp  DAcbtA 
ippu  |:Aip,  ocup  noco  pA^A,  acc  "oo  pAipbepc  piAp  'oon  timiuc 
[recte  uumnic]  ^pop  a  bee  n'oepp,  a]i  ip  intDepp  po  boi  a  A^et) ; 
ocup  rriApAiT)  pticc  innA  b)AciiiA  inA  leic  elm  betip,  ApAi'oe 
noco  popcAi^  An  iDACAib  a  bAim  pAupAic;  ocup  pobtuicc  in 
CAbAm  nA  'OA  AppAcu  XDCAcc  Alii  conici  A  cinnu  ;  ocup  auaic 
pon  in-oup  pin  1  ccomop*ou5A*o  in*o  epuA;  ocup  po  rriAbtAC  'oon 
'oemon,  ocup  po  intDApb  in  ip-pinn  ;  ocup  "oopo^Apc  innAbuibe 
cum  pe^e  Loe^uipe  icliepi'oe  po  A'opAipeu  mni-OAt;  ocup 
AuconnApccAp  mnA  buibi  e  (.1.  "oemon)  ocup  po  imecbAicpec  a 
neipibon  mAnit)  cViuipex)  pAupAic  be  inn  ipppinn. 

[translation.] 

Patrick  went  afterwards  to  Nortb  Tethbha  [Teffia],  i.e.,  to  Coirpre^s 
land,  where  Granard  was  offered  to  liim  by  the  sons  of  Coirpre; 
and  he  left  in  that  place  Bishop  Guasacht,  the  son  of  3Iilchu,  his 
[former]  companion,  and  the  two  Emirs,  that  person's  sisters ;  and 
it  was  they  that  first  took  up  at  Cluain  Bronaigh;  and  it  is  on  that  ac- 
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count  that  the  one  church  is  attached  to  the  other ;  and  it  is  the  app.  liv. 
Airchinncch  [aVjhot]  of  Granard  that  consecrates  tlie  superioress  of 
nuns  perpetually  in  Cluain  JJronaigh.  Wlien,  now,  Patrick  had  c&Wvd  Cro,n 
consecrated  the  veil  upon  the  virgins  aforesaid,  their  four  feet  sunk  cruach. 
into  the  stone  [upon  which  they  were  standing]  :  their  marks  remain 
in  it  semper.  Patrick  after  that  went  over  the  water  to  3Jagh  Slecht, 
where  stood  the  chief  Idol  of  Erinn,  i.e.,  Cenn  Cruaich,  ornamented 
with  gold  and  with  silver,  and  twelve  other  idols  ornamented  with 
brass  around  him.  When  Patrick  saw  the  idol  from  the  water  which  is 
named  QutJiard  [loud  voice]  {i.e.,  he  elevated  his  voice)  ;  and  when  he 
approached  near  tlie  idol,  he  raised  his  ann  to  lay  the  staff  of  Jesus 
on  him,  and  it  did  not  reach  him,  he  bent  back  from  the  attempt 
upon  his  right  side,  for  it  was  to  the  south  his  face  was;  and  the 
mark  of  the  Staff  lives  in  his  left  side  still,  although  the  Staff  did 
not  leave  Patrick's  hand ;  and  the  earth  swallowed  the  other  twelve 
idols  to  their  heads ;  and  they  are  in  that  condition  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  miracle.  And  he  called  upon  all  the  people  cum  rege 
Laeghuire;  they  it  was  that  adored  the  idol.  And  all  the  people  saw 
him  (i.e.,  the  demon),  and  they  dreaded  their  dying  if  Patrick  had 
not  sent  him  to  hell. 

APPENDIX  No.  LV.     [Lect.  V.,  Page  102] 

Original  of  memorandum  at  the  end  of  tlie  second  volume  of  the  >remoran- 
copij  of  the  Annals  of  Connacht,  in  the  Library  of  T.C.D.  naiTofCon- 
{classed  //.  1.  1.,  //.  1.  2.)  °a^i>t- 

lA|\nA  g]\AiyncAf)  A]' 'LeAl!)A]\  Aoi"OA  inoAm]\uiiii,  ocii^%  ia]\  ha 
chjuocbnu^At),  ah  .xxix.tAX)on  niii  0cr6bep,A0i^"  ah  ■Ci5eA]uu\ 
An  cAn^'in,  17G4,  ^^e  1T)tii]\i'|'  0'5o]\rnAin. 

APPENDIX  No.  LVI.     [Loci.  V.,  Page  109.] 

Origijial  of  memorandum  in  the  so-called  Annals  of  Boijle,  in  Mcmoran- 
the  British  Museum  (under  the  year  1594,  at  the  loicer  oaik,!  An- 
margin  of  fol.  14  Ik).  naisofBojic 

UoniAbuAC  niAC  Co^aiti,  mic  actda,  mic  T)iA]\mA'OA,  mic 
UuAi'opi  CAOic,  mo]\riii"  e^r,  1  mi  •oei^niAC  ha  btiADnA  ^'o 
niA  C15  yein  a  CbuAin  ITpAOic. 

APPENDIX  No.  LVII.     [Lect  V.,  Page  111.] 

Original  of  a  second  memorandum  in  the  same  Book  (^at  //<<?  second  Mom. 
lower  margin  of  fol.  30  a.  [or,  qu.  33  6.]).  AnnHis*of*^' 

Bo>  k. 

teAbiiiv  Ci]M)\\nn  OileAii  ha  llAcm 
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Account  of 
S.  Colum 
CiUd,  in 
O'Donncll's 
Life. 


^^^^^^^  APPENDIX  No.  LVIII.     [Lect.  V.,  Page  111.1 

Third  Mem. 

Animhfo'r^    ^^^^9^^^^  of  «  tlivrcl  memorandum  in   the  same  Book  {at  the 
Boyle.  lower  margin  of  fol.  13  h.). 

Diic  ce]ibAi'L,  "oo  -jAeip  TnA|\c]\Ai*oe  Oibem  nA  TlAerii. 

APPENDIX  No.  LIX.     [Lect.  V.,  Page  112.] 

Original  of  account  of  S.  Cobtim  Citte  at  Loc  Ce,  from 
0'  DonneWs  Life  of  Colum  Cille  (in  the  vol.  classed  No.  2. 
b2,RJ.A.,  p.' 158). 

PeAcbc  *oo  Clioiuni  Cibte  Ap  oiten  a-ja  Log  Ce  1  cCon- 
noccAib,  ocuf  cAimc  pbe,  ocu-p  'oiiine  eAlAgriA  -oa  lonn- 
I'oige,  octJ-p  X)o  bi  CAiTiAti  A5  coriijAAT)  pp;  ocvi-p  t)o  imcbig 
UA'OA  iA]\pn.  Ocuf  'oob  ion5nA*6  beif^  riA  inAnchAib  nA-p 
iA]i]i  CobutTi  Cible  rii  'oa  eAbA^Ain  irem  a]i  iri  ^ribe  pn,  rnAt\ 
1A"|A]AAX)  A]A  5AC  'Ottine  eAtA^riA  oite  *oa  cci5eA*6  cui^e;  ocup 
1^0  pA]A]:Ai§eA*OA'p  "oe  c|\ex)  yA  n-oeA-piiA  ^e  pn.  fi^eA^iAA-p 
Cobtiin  Citbe,  ocu]"  i|"e*6  A*otjbAi|\c,  iia-ja  cneA'px)A  x)6  -pein 
neice  pobAj^ACA  'o'iajaiaait)  a]a  a  tTouine  a^  a  |AAibe  'ootA]"  1 
n^A^A  "oo ;  octip  hac  -pA'OA  50  b'pAicp'oi'p  t)iiine  a^  cecc  cuige 
•OA  innipn  *o6  -^uy  mA-pbA-o  An  pie  pn.  Hi  mo  51111 'oeAtAig 
'oei]AeA*6  An  c6rh]AAi'6  pn  pu,  An  UAi-p  "oo  ciia'La'oa]\  ^Iao^  1 
bpo]\c  nA  binnp  ;  octif  A*oijbAi]AC  Cottim  Cibte  ^ii-pAb  be 
l^^eAbmb  mA]AbcA  An  pbe  cAimc  An  x)iiine  X)o  pnne  An 
gbAog  pn  ;  ocu]"  \\6  po|\A"6  pn  tube,  AtiiAib  A*otibAi|\c  Cobum 
Cibbe:  ^ujA  mopAX)  Ainm  *oe  ocuj'  Chobunii  Cibbe  'oe  pn. 

APPENDIX  No.  LX.     [Lect.  V.,  Page  115.] 

E.-vtiactfiom  Original  of  entry  in  the  Annals  of  Connacht^  (classed  IT.  1.  1. 
connichl.  and  IL  1.  2.,  T.C.D.,—a  fragment  of  the  ''Annals  of  Kilro- 

nan\  according  to  Charles  0' Conor  of  Belanagare)^  at  a.d. 

1464. 

"Ca-o^  Ua  ConcbobAip,  bec-jM^  CbonnAcc  mo'p.ciio'p  efc,  An 
I^AUAjAn  lA-p  cex)  pheib  Tntii]Ae  in  pbogAiiiAiiA,  ec  pepubcuf  1 
Uo-p  ConiAin  co  bono]AAC,  tiA-pAb,  o  c-pb  ChACAib  Cli-|Aoib-*oei]A5, 
ocup  o  cuACAib  c-Sib  Ttlui^Ae-OAi^,  mA]A  nAcb  "oepinAT)  p  lAeirhe 
■00  c-pb  CliAC^Mb  Cb]AOib-'oei]A5  ]Ae  ciAn  *o'Aiinp]\.  CAmbA- 
t)A|A  A  iTiA^AcpbtJA^,  ocui"  A  n-gAbbo^bAcAib  inA  n-ei^oet)  cim- 
ciobb  ctupp  An  Aipvo-pg,  mA]i  "oo  *oecAi'oip  a  n'-OAib  caua; 
ocup  A  n-jbA-pbAic!  inA  copAA^rib  caca;  ocnp  cbiA^iA  octip 
Aop  cAbA-onA;  ocnp  ninA  c-SibA  tTliii]Ae*6Aig  niA  m-b|A0incib 
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•oiinmc  niA  -oe^Aig.     Ocuy  b-A  -oiiuriie  aIiti|"a  iia  h-C^t^ip  An    app.  lx. 
Ia  yu),  Ia  co]\p  An   ai|\x)]\i5,  -oo  IJuAit),   ociif  ecViAilj,  ocu]"  ~         ' 
Ainzrioc.       Ocur  'oo   CAi'6t)]\o'u   x)6roin    erein    oca  b]\CMc   X)o  Annaisof 
bHeceninA|"  La  iTIicneL. 

Original  of  abstract  of  same  entri/,  in  the  language  of  Mr. 
(yConor  of  Belanagare,  as  published  by  his  grandson^  the 
Rev.  Charles  0' Conor  (^Stowe  Catalogue^  vol.  1,  p.  7G). 

^01]'  Ui^lieiAnATncccctxui — "Ca-oIi^  Ua  Conch ob. -oyhA^h- 
Aib  bliAi]'  ocii-p  A  ATjIinACAb  A  tlo]xomAin  A  b]:hiA"o1inAii'e 
iiAii'be  An  Clioi^.  50  hmte,  nA]\  liAnnAc.  Aon  x)0  Ui5b 
ConnAcVic  O  CliAcb  Ch]\obx)e]\5  a  nuAi^  ni  bo  b-onoiAAi^h. 
ocu]"  ni]A  bbiAn^.  -pm  •00  'obenAmh  teif  An  Tli^b  bu  "oei- 
^bem.  "oo  bhi  a]\  ChonnAcbuA  A]nAmh  be  "pebbni^  a  rh]\eirbe. 
11io]\  50i]\  Aon  1115b  A  5-ConnAcbcA  on  Am  pn  a  beicb, 
ocu-p  Ainim  til  Concbob.  x)'-|:bA5bAib  50  coiccben  'OAibb  ocn^' 
onAcb  ^Aibb  pA-o  |:ein  ^cAb  "oa  cbeibe  'oo  f 51^10]"  iad 
te  bAmx)bi5li  eA]:]Aonn.  ocn-p  niAicbemn.  o  'Obi a  50  bpbA^. 
in  ei]\ic  A  bpcAC.  Dominc  nc  statuas  nobis  boo  pcccatum. 
A.y  beAbbA|\  Cbitbe  tlonAin  ]\o  cbAijnn^np  pin  cum  appro- 
batione  cpuituor  Magistrorum.  CAcliAb  0'ConcliAblK\ip,  2  Aug., 
1728.     [MS.  in  Stowe  Collect.  No.  3,  fol.  27,  b.] 

APPENDIX  LXL     [Lect.  V.,  Page  115.] 

Original  of  corresjyonding  entry  in  the  Amials  of  Loc  Ce  Entry  in 
(//.  1.  li).,  T.C.D.; — also  erroneously  called^  by  some,  An-  Loch<%. 
nals  of  Kilronan). 

Uat)^  riiAC  Uoi]\]\*6eAtbAi5  Uuai-o  1  Cb on cubAip,  tec-pi  Con- 
nAcc  "o'e^  .1.  -ouine  -oo  bA  cui^pi,  cqxei^e  a  ^ConuACCAib  lonA 
Ann  pip  pein. 

APPENDIX  No.  LXII.     [Lect.  VI.,  Page  121.] 
Original  of  the  Title  to  the  Book  of  Pedigrees  of  Mac  Firbis  t\x.\c  to  Mac 

(*OubAluAC    111aC   "Pipbipig).  ofWdigrSa. 

CpAobA  coibnoA]\\  Aj^up  5C115A  ^enclm^  5ACA  ^AbAlA  t)A|\ 
5Ab  e]\e  on  AiiipA  50  IvcV-oAiii  (acc  V<J"101^^^i5i  boclilAnnAig 
^5^V  SAxgAitb  AtiiAin  tAiiiAin  o  cAn5A'OA|\  x)A]\  rri]\)  :  50  11  Aonii- 
pencup  A^up  peini  ]\io5pAi5e  ^o-oIa  pop;  A^Ap  pA-oeoig  cbAp 
nA  cciinnpi5reA]\  {^Ay  \n\yx)  Aibgi-0)\o)  ua  Sloniro  A^vvp  ua 
liAirc  oi]\t)eA]\cA  lnAireA]\  ipm  leAbA]\]\\,  -oo  rcA^loniAX)  leip 
An  •OubAluAC  IIIac  W^^M'^5  tcACAm.    1G50. 
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APP.  LXIII. 

APPENDIX  No.  LXIII.     [Lect.  VI.,  Page  126.1 

Description      /^    •    -       i       p  r>  7I1  i  ?• 

of  inaugura-  Uvujinal  oj  passage  from  the   LeAOA]\    Lectin,  descriptive  of 
o'Dowda,  t^^6  Inauguration  of  the  O'Doioda  {from  a  tract  printed  hy 

^LecahiT^^  °^      the  Irish  Archaeological  Society,  in  the  volume  on  the  Tribes 
and  Customs  of  Hy-Fiachrach, — -p.  440). 

/A^tif  cuf  "oi^i  t)' O'CAorriAin  6  Ua  n-T)iib'OA;  a^u^  ^^n 
0'C<\omAiri  *o'a  h-^h^  no  50  cu^a  ye  'oo'n  pbx)  h-i,  .1  -oo  TTIac 
"Pi^^bipg,  A^ii-p  A]im  A^iif  eA]A|\A'6,  Agu^^  eich  h-l  t)iib*OA  ca|A 
ei-p  ATimA  'oo  gAijAni  "oe  t)'  O'CAemAin,  •a^u]"  A]Am  A^u-p  eA-piAAii) 
h-l  CliAorriAin  a^  TMac  Ppbipg;  A^tif  ri'i  'oin^rfiA'lA  O'TDub-OA 
'OO  5Ai|Am  CO  bjAAc,  no  50  n-;5oi]Aix)  O'CAOiriAin  A^uf  IUac  pi|\- 
bipg  An  c-Ainm,  A^n-p  no  50  cAb]AA  tllAC  pj^bi-pig  co]Ap  nA 
I'Iaici  o]"  cinn  h-l  'Onb'OA;  A^np  ^ac  ctei-jiec,  A^ti-p  ^ac 
cotfiA|AbA  cibb,  A^up  ^AC  C-pboc,  A^u-p  cAOi-pec  -pe^AoinxD  "oo 
-pA-oA  An  AnrriA  a  n-'oiAig  h-1  ChAOtriAin  A^uf  1Tleic  "Pi^Abipg; 
A^u-p  ACA  ni  cenA,  t)A  ce^mAX)  a  Ui^  -AmAb^ATO  0'T)ubt)A,  'oo 
bu  'oobu  A-oo  CO  CA]Ann  /dmAb^Aix)  "oo  5Ai|\m  AnmA  te,  Achc  50 
Tn-beic  nA  CAOipJ  -pApii-p:  a^u]"  no  "oa  ue^rriAX)  a  CApinn  inpne 
bpiAin  h-e  ni]i  -oobcA  X)o  Anonn  -oo  gAipm  An  AnrriA,  A^u-p  nip 
C15CI  "00  An  Abb  6  CA|\nn  ^rriAb^AiX),  ai]a  ^f  e  ArriAb^AiX)  niAC 
1piAC]AA  Ab^Ai^o,  TDO  cocuib  An  CA]inn  130  -pem  -oo  cum  Ainm 
ui;5eAiinA  "oo  ^Aipim  "oe  ^ein  A511]"  -oa  ^ac  'oume  "oa  n-;5ebA'6 
p^bAicep  nA  X)iAi^,  A^ti]"  i-p  Ann  aua  AniAb^AiX)  -pem  A'obinci, 
A^u^  T  UAt)A  Ainmni^cep  An  CA-jinn  ;  a^uj'  ^ac  -pig  'oo  cbAn- 
'OAib  piAC|AAc  nAc  ^oi^A^GAX)  Ainm  mAp\  pn  biAi-o  5A1|a  -peicbe 
TOO,  A^ti-p  ni  bA  h-oi|\]AX)pic  a  pb  nA|"  a  'peimeAn  A^up  ni  -pAiCjre 
]:bAiuiti]"  T)e  CO  b]iAic.     pmic.     Amen. 

APPENDIX  No.  LXIV.     [Lect.  VI.,  Page  127.] 
Title,  etc.,  of  Qriqinal  of  the  Title,  and  commencement  of  the  Preface  to  the 
scotorum.  Chronicum  Scotorum  {II.  1.  18.;  T.C.D.). 

Incipic  C|\onicom  Scocopvum  .1.  cinnp^AncAji  c|ioinic  nA 
Scou  An-o-po. 

"  Uui^  A  becchc6i]A  -pA  A*6bAp\  AipT)e,  ocup  50  -pobbuf  "oo 
fecnA  eirheAbcAi-p,  ^upiAb  e-o  A"p  Aibb  bmn  cpiACCAX)  octi-p  ca§a 
AucumAijA  130  'oenArh  A-p  Aippn  nA  Scoc  ArhAin  -pAn   coip-fe, 

A5  jTA^bAlb  blO-pCAC-OA  nA   boApAjA  Aippm   Am  111  J,    conAT)    Aipe- 

pin  iA]ApAmAi*o  oipvbp  ^An  Api  n-inc^ieAchAX)  cpt),  tiAi]i  'o-peA'o- 
AmmA]A  ^ujAAb  A*obAb  An  u-eA-pnAtfi  he". 

APPENDIX  No.  LXV.     [Lect.  VI.,  Page  127.] 
Note  by  j/ac     Original  of  note  at  fol.  3.  col.  1.  of  the  Chronicum  Scotorum., 
chroHimm  iu  the  hand  of  the  com^piler,  *OubAbcAc  1T)ac  Pn^bipit. 

Scotorum.  .       ^         -\  <  i  -i      • 

"-dx)cop  uAim  'oui  D  A  begmccn  nAcpo  bim  -pAocA-p  An  upbecoA 
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ro  "oo  ^jyAippie-d  o]\m,  coriAX)  Aipe  ]'in  Aitini   oij^bp  c|\e  p]\  app.  lxv. 

inn  AnitAix)),  oin  Ar  -ocmni  nAC  iat)  ctAnn  trn\t)irit  Af  cmuAc".  Firbi*in 


J/ac 


Hcotorum. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXVI.     [Lect.  VI.,  Page  128.] 
Original  of  memorandum  (at  a.d.   722)  in  the  Chronicum      Memoran- 

ibcotorum,  explaining  a  dejiciency  there.  nicum  acoto- 

"■Ce|"'OAb]AottA6'OA'6uit'Leo5'oon  C'-pen 'Le'bA]AA]'Af5]AibAim  '""*' 
yo,  ociif  ^TA^uim  A]:]:tJit  \^6xx\  -oon  tec  cAoib-p  ha  n-oi]ACit'L. 
ITIip  T)iil)AtcAC  ppfcipj". 

APPENDIX  No.  LXVII.     [Lect.  VII.,  Page  14G.] 
Original  of  the  Dedication  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters.  Dedication 

^  tf  •  •f  I  of  Annals  of 

5tii*ohiiTi  *OiA  im  cAbAi|AC  ^AcliA  h-AoibneA]'  -oo  ^aaca*6  i  teA^  ^f^  ^'""'' 
•OA  chu|\p,  a;^^]'  "oa  AnniAin  x)''PeA]\5At  0'5bA'0]\A  Uicc1ieA]\nA 
ITIIiAi^e   til   5^"'^^'^'^]^^>   "^S^r   Chiiile  O  yfinx),  Aon   -oon  dia]' 
lli'oi]\eA'o1i  pA]\'Lenience  -|\o  co^At)!)   a^^  con*OAe  SUcci^h  co 
li-Ac  CliAc  An  bliA'OAin  p  'd'aoi|'  C]\iopc,  1634. 

A\  ni  coicceAnt)  i'oitiei]\  yon  uibe  *ooiiiAn  in  ^ac  ionAX)h  i 
nibi  iiAiyte  no  onoi]\  in  ^Acli  Aimyi]\  "oa  ccAinicc  i\iAni  -oiato  i 
nioiAit)  nAcli  yi-n'^^  ^^  ^\  sbojAniAij^e,  A^ny  Ay  Ai]\miucni^e 
onoyAi^he  (a]\  A-obAjiAib  iom'6A)inApoyyeAn'OACCAnAyeAnug- 
•OAy,  A^ny  eotA]'  nA  HAijAeAC,  A^ny  nA  nuAyAb  ]\o  bAX)A]A  Ann 
lyin  AiiTi]"i]A  ]\eAnipo  do  CAbAi]\c  x)o  cum  yotAiy  Ay  •OAi^b  co 
iiibeic  AiceAnccvy,  A^ny  eolAy  a^  ^Ach  "oyijin^  i  n-DCA-oAi-u 
AjAoibe  cionnAy  X)o  caicj'ioc  a  yinnyi]\  a  ye  A^iiy  a  ii-Aim]'r|\, 
A^ny  CIA  1"i-Ai]veAcc  yo  bAUCA]\  i  rricceA]\nA]'  a  n-'omcce,  i 
n-T)i5nic,  no  i  n-onoi]\  x)iai"6  i  n--oiAi"ob,  A^uy  c^AOt)  i  An  oi"6eA-6 
ynAi]\yiocc. 

UAiiAccyA  An  bjAAUAiy  bocr  'oii]\-o  S.  "Pyonyeiy  lllicbeb 
0'Cbe]\iccii  (u\]\  iiibcic  "ocicli  m-bbiA-oiiA  -OAiii  acc  Sccj^obA-o 
^Acli  yeAnt)AcbrA  "oa  byiiAjVA]'  a]\  llAoniAib  ha  ]i-C]\eAnn  a 
niAille  be  h-miibAcc  ^acIi  P]\oninyiAil  -oa  ]\Aibe  in  C]\inn  a 
n-t)iAi'6  A  cebe  "oo  beic  accaiii)  *oa  bA]\  bACAi]\]^  a  iiAyAil,  a 
p1ieA]\^v\ib  til  5^^^^'^M^'^-  '^^^  byAircA]'  Ay  bA]\  n-onoiy  ^ny 
bAt)bA|\  ujMiAi^e,  A^nj'  neiiiele,  *oo^Aityi,  a^u]'  •oob]\oin  bibh 
(■oo  clunii  5loi]\e  X)e  A^n]'  ono]\A  ha  h-G-]\eAnn)  a  tiiex)  "oo 
•6eACAcrA)\  yliocc  5^^^^"^'^  iiieic  llunb  yo  ckm^  A^iiy  "oo]!- 
cA'OAy,  ^An  yioy  eccA  ha  oi"6eAt)A  llAonii,  nA  l)AnnAoinie,  v\i]\- 
"oepj'coip,  Cp]xoip,  nA  AbbA-o,  nA  iiA]\vb  ^jumdIi  eccv\ilyi  oibe, 
llig,  iiA  1lin]\ig,  UigeA]\nA  ha  Uoipccb,  coiiiAiniyiji  ha  conii- 
yincAxib  neicli  vib1i]Mt)bo  y|\i  A]\oile.  "Oo  yoillyigeAj'A  t)v\oib]'i 
5U]i  bo  x)oi5  IcAin  50  yyui^mn  ciii"ouiccAt)  ha  ccjvoinicige 
A]\  Ay  mo  mo  liieAy  -oo  cluini  boAbAiy  ^XnnAbvVO  "oo  ycc]\'iobAT6  1 
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^  ccuiiip-oe  1  cctnrhiie  tuv  neiue  ]\em)\<\ice,  A^uy  x)a  leiccn  a]\ 


Dedication      C<\1]\-0e  ^All  A  ScCjMobAT)  *00  IaUA1]\  HAch  I^UI^IlCI  1AX>  -00^1-61^^ 

tL^Fom-^'*  ""^  ^^  ^  )-TO]AAicineAu,  A^ii]'  le  A  cctiininuiccAX)  50  c]aic1i,  A-^uy  50 

Masters.  -pOipceAlin    An    bcAcVlA.       t)o  ClAtHTirUCCeA-oll   IcAin   HA  leAbAljV 

'AnnAlA-o  Af  yeA]\]\  A-^uy  Ay  V\onmA}ye,  Ay  mo  -oo  beToip  tem 
•o-iTAgAili  n-e]Airin  tiile(bio'6  -^uy  '6eACAi|\  -OArh  a  cueACclAin- 
At)  50  fi-Aoin  ionA*6)  -oo  chtim  An  leAbAiiA-pi  -oo  ^ccjuobAt)  in 
bA|i  n-Ammp,  A^tif  in  hAy  n-onoiji  oip  Ay  pb  ctjcc  ItiAch 
fAouAin  -oo  nA  ciAomicToib  iA-p  yo  yccy\ohAX)  e,  A^u-p  bpvAiu-pe 
con  11  en uet)  11  in  nAn-^All  X)o  cAidi  co|^rA|^  bi-ob,  A-^uy  yy)ot- 
Aiiifie  ym  mAy  An  cce-onA.  gAcb  itiaic  *oa  cciocpA  'oon  teAbA]A 
fin  x)A  UAbAi]Ac  -pobAi-pp  X)o  CAC  1  ccoiucclimne  Ay  yy)hy]  Ay 
beijicbe  a  bunobe ;  A-^uy  my  c6i|v  mAccnA*6,  no  lon^nA-o,  ex)  no 
lomcnuc  X)0  beic  yA  riiAic  'oa  n-T)in;5enA'6  pb,  oi-p  Ay  X)o  pot 
C-irhiiAtTleicTnibeA-o  ^einpoc  SOUi^Ti  -oo  po^Aib  6-peAnn,  A^iif 
A  b-Aen  Ay  ty\  pccib  X)o  TlAoriiAib.  An  Ua-o^  ym  THac  Cein 
mic  OiteibA  Oiuim  6y  pobfAC  a  b-ocr  'oecc  *o6  nA  nAotriAib 
fin  Ay  ei-oif  x)o  b]\eic  6  Jltin  50  ^btin  ^uy  An  Ua-o^  ce"onA. 
tlo  ^AbbAi^bpoc  A^uf  yo  AicupeAbfAu  cbAnn  An  Uai-o^  pn  1 
n-ionA'OAib  exAitiiA  Af  fu'o  CfeAnn  .1.  Sbiocbu  CofbiriAic  gAi- 
ien^  it'Luigmb  ConnAcc  oy  geineAbbAifp,  tTliiincif  gA'of a, 
An  'OA  "Ua  OAgfA  bi  cConnAccoibb,  A^uf  O'b-e-Ajf a  An  tliJCA, 
O'CeAf bAitb  1  n-6ibe,  A^uf  O'lTleAcbAif  1  n-tlib  CAipn,  O'Con- 
cobAif  1  cCiAnnAccA  gtinne-geirhm. 

T)o  'oeAfbA'o  A]A  bAf  cuecbcf A  on  f uit  tiAf Aib  fin  a  *oubf  a- 
niAf  Acc  fo  bAf  n-i^eineAlAch. 

-d  l^heAf^Ait  "Ui  5bA*6f  A 

/d  rheic  Uai'occ 

meic  OibeAttA 

meic  T)iAfmAccA,  [ec  cecef  a.] 
An  'OAf A  Ia  pcbec  x)o  mi  lAnuAfi  Anno  *Oomini  1632,  "oo 
cionnf^nATDb  An  leAbAf  fo  1  cconneinu  T)1iuin  nA  n-gAbt; 
A^ttf  "oo  cfiocbnAi^beA'ob  ipn  cconueinu  cex)nA  An  "oeAch- 
mA*ob  "La  'o'Aii^iifu,  1636.  An  cAonmA*6  biiA-oAin  'oecc  "oo 
fi^he  Af  1115b  CAffobuf  Of  SAXAin,  "Pf  Ainc,  AtbAin,  A^uf  o]^ 
e-ifinn. 

UAf  ccAf  A  lonrfiAin 

btiAuhAiti  mic1iet  o  ctemgli. 


Testimo- 
nium of 
Annals  of 
the  Four 
Masters. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXVIII.     [Lect.  VII.,  Page  147.] 

Original  of  the  Testimonium  to  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 

AcACC  nA  b-Aicbf e  'oo  tlfo  S.  ff onf eif  cbtiif f eAf  a  lAmbA 
Af  f  o  A^A  fiA'obnii^bA'ob  ^uf  Ab  e  feAf  ^bAt  O'gA'obf  a  uucc 
Af  An  m-bf AubAif  THicbeb  O'Ciepccb   nA  Cfoinici'oe  a^u]^ 
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An  ZAoy  e^'LA'olinA  "oo  cli|Mnn'oitijA'6  co  liAoin  ionA"o1i  t^-p  po  ap.  lxvih. 
fCcpiobliA'oVi   teAb11A1|^  Oipi-p  a^u]'  AnriAlA  riA  hCpiomj  (ati  _  „^^„^^ 
tfieicc  ]Aob  eit)!]!  "oyA^ViAit  te  A-pcc^AiolJA-oh  "oiob),  ^^uy  50];  mutn  <.f 

Ab     e     ATI     fOAIA^bAt     c6"0nA     CUCC     boi^llTOCAcllC     'OOlb     A|\     A  tllc'rour 
•pCC|A10bllA'0ll. 

-AcA  AH  teAbViAjA  pATTOuA  A|A  X)6.  Ay  e  loriA'oli  in  |ao 
|"5piob1iAX)b  e  6  rhuy  co  'oei]\eAX)1i  1  cConuenc  t)]\ArbA|\ 
X)liuin  nA  ngAtt,  a|\  a  nibiA-u,  a^u]^  ai\  a  b|.']\iocliAileAinb. 

X)o  cionnixcnAT)  a^u]"  "oo  ]xc]\iobA"ob  An  ceit)  beAbbAjA  'oe 
ipn  Conuenc  cbeAccnA  An  btiA-oAin  p  1G32,  An  UAn  ]\o  hAX) 
5Ai|\"oiAn  An  cAubAi]\  l3e]\nA|\"oin  0'Cbei]MCcb. 

■Ay  lAcc  nA  C]\oinici'6e,  a^ii]'  An  cao]^  eAbA"obnA  "00  bACCA]A 
Acc  fcciAiobAX)b  An  beAbAi]\  pn,  a^iij"  a^a  cbeA5bAmAX)b  a 
tcAbpAib  ecc]"AnibA,  An  0|AAcbc\i-j\  TDicbebO'Cbei-nccb  ;  Tninpi' 
niAC  Uo]\nA  "Ui  inbAOibconAi]\e,  y]\^  ye  AOin  iiiio]'A;  peApireA-pA 
niAC  t/OchbAin*o  Hi  lTlliAoibclionAi]\e,  iAiuupx)be  inA  n-oi]-  a 
concAe  tlop'A  CoinmAin  ;  Ciicoi^cjucbe  O'Cbepccb  a  concAe 
T)1uiin  nA  ngAbb;  Cucoi^cjiicbe  0'X)iiib50An'0Ain  a  conuAe 
LiAcb"0]\omA;  A511]"  ConAi]\e  0'Cbe]\iccb  a  conuAe  'Obuin  nA 
ngAbl. 

/AciAt)  nA  ]xin-beAbAi^\  ]io  bbAuoii  aca;  LeAbbAii  CbuAnA 
TDic  1loi]%  in  ]\o  bcAiinAi^  tlAonii  CbiA]\c\n  niAC  An  cfAOiji; 
LeAbA]\  Oitem  nA  llAemli,  yoy  t/och  1libb  ;  t.eAbhA]\  Slien- 
Ait)b  ITlec  ITlA^bnu^yA,  yoy  Loch  Cjine;  l/eAbA]\  Cliboinne 
Hi  1T1bAoibconAi]ie;  LeAbA]\  TDuinuepe 'Ouib^eAn'OAin  Cbil- 
be  KonAin  ;  A^n^^  t.eAbA]\  oi]\i^'CAn  LeACAin  llleic  p]ibi]^icch, 
p\icb  cbncA  iA]\  ix]\iobbA'oh  u]\iiioi]\  An  LeAbcVi];,  ^^x^y  ^y  yo 
1'C]\iobb]'Acc  ^Ach  bioniiiAi]ieAcbc  "OA  b|."'UAi]\feAcc  (a  ^uxn^- 
Auoji  A  bcA]")  nAc  ]iAibe  1]'  iu\  ceicc  t/eAb]\Aib  bAUOji  aca, 
A]\  ni  bAoi  1  t.eAbA]\  CbiiAnA,  inA  yoy  1  LeAbbA]\  An  Oilein 
Acbc  511]^  An  inbbiAX)Ain  1^1  t)  aoi]'  a]\  uUi5CA]\nA  1227. 

T)o  cionn]xcnA*ob  An  "oaiia  LeAbbA]\  'OA]\Ab  co^'Ach  An  bbiA- 
tJAin  yy  1208,  An  bbiA"OAin  i'i  -o'aoi]'  C]\io]x,  in  ]\o  bA  ^AjwiAn 
An  cAuAiji  C]\io]xoi|\  tIbcAcb,  1035, ^'^^^  ^^5^M'  "^^  fcc]\iobA-ob 
An  cbniD  oite  x)o  50  1G08  An  cex)  bbiAVAin  in  ]\o  bA-ob  5A]\- 
■ouxn  An  cAcAi]\  t)e]\nA]\-oin  O'Cbepccb  •oo]\i'oip.  An  IDjiauIi- 
rAi|\  inicbebO'Cb6]\i5b  A-oiib]\Anio]\,Cucoiccc]iicheO'Cle]\iv:^h 
A^iip  ConAi|\e  0'Cle]\iccb  X)o  ]'C]\iobli  aii  LcAbAji  Dci-obcAiiAcb 
6du\  1332  50  IGOS. 

A]'  u\c  HA  LcAbAi^i  A]'  ]io  i"C]iiob]v\c  An  c]AiAii  ]ieiii|\Aice 
ii]\iiu')]\   An    LeAbAi]\,    An    t.eAbA]\    ccAnivN    I'ln    Cblomno    Hi 

(9'»)  The  translation  of  the  remainder  of  this  parajrraph  is  by  mistake  omitted  in  the  text 
(p.  14S).  It  should  run  thus:  "And  (he  othtr  part  of  it,  to  the  year  1(;0S,  teas  transcribed  thtt 
first  year  in  trhich  Father  lientaniin  O'Cterigh  teas  Guuniian.  Brother  Michael  O'Clerigh 
a/oresaiti.  Cticohjerichi  U'Clerigh,  and  Conairi  U'Clevigh,  tramerilied  the  last  bot^k  [volttme] 
from  13;J'J  to  IGOS". 
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AP.  Lxviii.  TnAoiiconAi]ie  50  mite  cmcc  ce*o  a  CIJ15,  A^ii-p  A-p  1  pn  An 
Testimo-  btiA'OAin  'oei-olieAnAch  bAOi  AiTo  ;  LeAbA]!  iiA  miiinri|\e  'Ouib- 
^eAntDAin  ca]a  a  cuAti^AmA^,  oc1ia  riAoi  cce'o  50  mite  cuicc  cex) 
'["eA'i'ccAcc  A  c]Ai ;  LeAbA]^  SeAtiAix)  TIlec  ITlA^linii-pA  iriA  ]AAibe 
CO  mite  cuicc  cex)  c]AiocbAc  a  "oo;  bbA*6  "00  LeAbA-p  Chori- 
coiccc]\ic1ie  meic  X)^A]\mAczA  mic  Uai-oIi;^  CAimm  t1i  Cli'Le^Ai;^!! 
o'n  m-btiAT)Ain  p  THite  *oa  diet)  ocumo;5liAuc  a  I1A011,  co  mite 
cmcc  cex>  u]AiocbAcc  a  SeAcbc;  LeAbA]\  ITIeic  D|AtjiAix)'heA*6A 
(tnliAoiiin  oicc)  o'n  mbtiA*6Ain  p  tTli'le  CIJ15  cex)  ochcmo^bAu 
A  bocbc,  50  mite  Se  cex)  a  cp  ;^^'^^  "LeAbbA-p  Lu^bAcb  Hi 
Ctep^b  6  TDbite  cyicc  cet)  ocbumo^bAu  a  Se,  50  IDite  Se 
cbe"o  A  *o6. 

T)o  cbonncAmojA  riA  LeAbAi^A  pn  tiite  a^  An  Ae-p  eAtA-onA 
CA]A  A  ccAn^Amoji  RomAinn  A^u-p  LeAbAii^  oijAi^peAn  01  te  nAcb 
1ACC  ]A0  bAT)  eimetu  'o'AinmnittgA'o.  X)o  'oeA]\bA'6  ^ac  neu  *oa|\ 
'pcpiiobA'ob  Annpn  RomAinn,  AcAimne  nA  peA^A-pAnnA  fo  po'p 
A5  co|i  Ap\  tAiti  Ai^  i"o  bi  cConuenc  *Obt3in  nA  njAtt  An 
'oeAcbmA'6  tA  '00  -du^tifc,  A01S,  cVllllOSU,  TDite  Se  cbe-o 
cpocbAu  A  Se. 

Fr.  Bernardinus  Clery, 

Guardianus  Dungalensis. 

t)]iAUAipi  Tniii]ii]"  tIttuAcb. 

U|\ACA1|\  tntlllAI]"  tlttcAC. 

t)pAUAip\  bonAUAnuup^A  0'X)omnitt, 
"LeAcoiiA  lubiiAc. 


The  Succes- 
sion of  the 
O'Garas, 
Lords  of 
Cuil  0  Finn, 
(Coolavin). 


APPENDIX  No.  LXIX.     [Lect.  VII.,  Page  158.] 

Of  the  succession  of  the  Chiefs  of  the  0' Gar  a  family  ^  from  a.d. 

932  to  A.D.  1537;/rom  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 

[It  will  be  noticed  in  tliis  list  of  Chiefs  that  the  line  does  not  run 
in  unbroken  succession  of  generations,  because  that  sometimes  the 
kindred  family  of  G'h-Eaghra  (now  O'Hara)   succeeded  in  inter- 
rupting it  in  their  own  favour.] 
A.D.    964.  Toichleach    Ua    Gadhra^    Lord   of    South    Luighne    (or 

Leyney),  was  kiUed  in  battle. 
A.D.  1056.  Ruaidhri  Ua  Gadhra,  Tanaiste  (Tanist)  of  Luighne,  was 

slain. 
A.D.  1059.  Ruaidhri  Ua  Gadhra,  heir  presumptive  (Damhna)  to  the 

Lordship  of  Luighne',  died. 
A.D.  1067.  Donnsleibhe     Ua    Gadhra    was    killed    by    Brian    Ua 

h~Eaghra  (O'Hara). 
A.D.  1128.    Ua  Gadhra,  Lord  of  Luighne,  was  slain  on  an  expedition 

into  Leinster. 


(96)  The  conclusion  of  this  paragraph  is  also  omitted  in  the  text.  It  should  run  ;  '■'■The  Book 
of  Mac  Bruaideadha  {Maoilin  6g)  Jrom  the  year  1588  to  1603;  the  Book  of  Lughaidh  O'Clerigh 
from  the  year  1586  to  1602". 
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A.I).  120G.  Ruaidhri  Ua  Gadhra^  Lord  of  Sliahh  Lugha^  died  [see  app.  lxix. 

0'Don(jvari's  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  note  1.,  p. 

150,  Vol.  I,  Part  11.]  '^I'^TuX 

A.I).  1217.  Domhnall  Ua  Gadhra,  died.  1^^^*!? 

A.D.  J22G.  Ferqhal,  the  grandson  of  Tadhg  an  Teagldaigh  ("Teige  Cuuoj-imt, 

of  the  Household"),  Captain  of  the  House  of  Cathal  of  (Cooiavinj. 

the    Red    Hand    O'Conor    (Cathal    Crohh-Dearg    Ua 

Conchobhair),  and  Aedh,  the  son  of  Cathal,  Avere  slain 

by  Donnsleibhe  O'GadJira. 
A.D.  1227.  Donnsleibhe  0' Gadhra,  Lord  of  Luighne,  was  killed  by  the 

Gillaruadh  [literally  the  Red-haired-fellow],  the  son  of 

his  own  brother,  after  surprising  liirn  in  a  house   at 

night ;  and  the  Gillaruadh  was  kiUed  in  revenge  after 

that,  through  the  plans  of  Aedh  O'Conor. 
A.D.  1228.  Muirclteartach,  the  son  of  Flaithbheartach  C Flannagain^ 

was  killed  by  the  sons  of  Tadlig  CGadhra. 
A.D.  1237.    A    prey    Avas    taken    by    Conchobhar,    son    of    Cormac 

[0'  GadJira  .^],  from  Ruaidhri  Ua  Gadhra;  and  Ruaidhi's 

brother  was  slain. 
A.D.  1241.   Tadhg,  the  son  of  Ruaidhri  C Gadhra^  died. 
A.D.  1254.  Maghnus    Ua    Gadhra   was  accidentally  killed  by    the 

people  of  the  son  of  FeidJdiinidh  O'CoJichobhair. 
A.D.  1256.  Ruaidhri  O'Gadhra,  Lord  of  Sliabh  Lugha,  was  killed  by 

David,    sou    of  Rickard    Cuisin.     Aedh,    the    son    of 

Feidhlimidh  C Conchobhair,  plundered  the  territory  of 

the  son  of  Rickard  Cuisin,  in  revenge  for  G' Gadhra. 

He  knocked  down  his  castle,  and  Idlled  all  the  people 

that  were  in  it,  and  seized  on  all  the  islands  of  Loch 

Techet  [now  "  Loch  Gara",  in  Avliich  the  River  Boyle, 

in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  has  its  source]. 
A.D.  12G0.  Tadhg,   the  son  of  Cian  O^Gadhra,  was  killed  (at  the 

l)attle  of  Dowupatrick,  fought  between  Bryan  O'Neill, 

King  of  Ulster,  ajid  the  English  of  that  province). 
A.D.  1285.  Ruaidhri  Ua  Gadhra,  Lord  of  iSliabh  Lugha,  was  killed  by 

Mac  Feorais  [Birmingham],  on  Loch  0' Gadhra. 
A.D.  1325.  Brian  O'Gadhra  died. 
A.D.  1328.  Donnchadh  Ruadh  0' Gadhra,  and  five  of  liis  name,  were 

killed. 
A.D.  1328.  Tadhg,  son  of  Toirrdhealbhach  O'Conchobhair  [•'Turloch 

O'Conor"],  was  killed  by  Diarviait  Ua  Gadhra. 
A.D.  1329.   Tadhg,  the  son  of  Toirrdhealbhach,  son  of  Mathghajnhain 

["'  Mahon"]  CConchobhair,  was  killed  by  Ua  GadJira 

and  the  people  of  Airteach. 
[Here  the  O'llaras  interpose  again  for  some  time.] 
A.D.  1435.   CGadhra  was  killed  by  his  own  lunsmen,  on  Inis  Bolg, 

in  Loch  Techet. 
A.D.  1430.  An  incursion  was  made  bv  the  sons  of  Mac  Donnchaidh 

[''  MacDouagh"],  and  the  sons  of  Tonialtach  0<j  Mac 

35  b  ■ 
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App.  Lxix.  Donnchaidh^    into    Cuil    G'Finn    ["  Coolavin"]     upon 

^,j^        ^  O'Gadhra.,  and  upon   Tadhg^  the  son   of  Donnchadh 

sionofthe  lluadk  \_0' G adhrci].  The  sons  oi  MacDonnchaidh^NQxe 

Lord.slff  routed,  and  seven  of  them  killed,  together  with  Cow- 

c III  10  Finn,  chobhar  Camm  (the  Stooped)  O'Gadhra;  and  it  was  he 

°°'^^^°^'  that  had  treacherously  killed  the  O'Gadhra^  his  own 

brother,  before  that  time. 
A.D.  1451.  A  prey  was  taken  by  Feidhlimidh  0' Conchohhair  from  Ua 
Gadhra;  and  a  prey  was  taken  by   Ua  Gadhra  from 
the  people  of  Baile  Mor  TJi  Fhloinn. 
A.D.  1461.  Ferghal     Ua     Gadhra^     Tanaiste    ["Tanist"]     of    Cuil 

O'Finn^  was  killed  by  Mac  Costelloe. 
A.D.  1464.   Tomaltach  Ua  Gadhra  was  killed,  in  a  nocturnal  attack 
on  Sliahh  Lugha,  by  Murchadh  (or  Maurice),  the  son 
of  Cormac^  son  of  Mac  Diarmait  Gall,  and  by  Edmund 
of  the  Machaire  Mac  Costelloe. 
A.D.  1469.   O'Gadhra,  that  is  Eoghan,  the  son  of  Tomaltach  Og,  son 
of  Tomaltach  Mor,  Lord  of  Cuil  CFinn,  died  between 
the   two  festivals  of  [the   Blessed  Virgin]  Mary,   in 
autumn ;    and   his    worthy    son,    Eoghan,   died   of  a 
sudden   illness   soon  afterwards ;    and   Diarmait,    his 
other  son,  assumed  the  lordship  in  his  father's  place. 
A.D.  1478.  The  son  oi  Ferghal  O'Gadhra,  and  Maghnus,  the  son  of 
David,   were  killed   by  the  descendants  of  Uuaighri 
Mac  Diarmata. 
A.D.  1495.   Cian^    the    son    of  Brian   O'Gadhra,  was   killed ;    and 
O  Gadhra   himself,    that   is    Diarmait,    the     son    of 
Eoghan,  was  taken  prisoner,  in  the  battle  of  Bel-an- 
Droichit,  near  Sligo  (fought  between  the  O'Conors  of 
Connacht,  and  the  O'Donnells  of  Tir  Connell). 
A.D.  1537.   0'' Gadhra,  Eoghan,  the  son  oi  Diarmait,  son  of  Eoghan, 
Lord  of  Cuil  OFinn,  died. 
[The  O'Garas  and  O'Haras,  from  a  remote  period,  had  possession 
of  ancient  Luighne,  or  Leyney,  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  till  driven  out 
by  the  Costelloes  in  the  fourteenth  century,  after  which  they  made 
a  settlement  in  Cuil  OFinn  (now  the  barony  of  "  Coolavin"),  in  the 
county  of  Sligo,  where  we  find  the  O Gara  settled  as  lord  in  1436  ; 
and  where  also  Ferghal,  the  worthy  representative  of  this  ancient 
noble  family,  resided  at  the  time  that  he  extended  his  countenance 
and  bounty  to  the  "  Four  Masters",  when  they  proposed  to  compile 
the  National  Annals  which  now  go  by  their  name.] 

APPENDIX  No.  LXX.     [Lect.  VIII.,  Page  lt)3.] 

the^/S//?      Original  of  the  Preface  to  the  lleim  Kio^iAAi-oe  of  the  O^Clerys 
Rioyhruidhi.      (^from  a  MS.  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  No.  40.  4,  tran- 
scribed hy  Richard  Tipper,  a.d.  1728). 

In  nomine  "Oei.     Amen. 
At\   cjAeA-p   Ia   "00    rhi    |^epcembA-p,    Anno    xpi.   1644,    *oo 
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nonni^^tiA'o  ad  leAbpAni^o  -oo  i^^piobA-o  ACC15  Chonuitl  tfiic  app. lxx. 
■neitt,  mic  tloiYA,  tnlie^  Gocat^aiti  ecc.  A  hoy  ITlAigne  a  ~ 
cCinol  bpiACAC,  Aon  te  cuAi|"5iceA]\  A^ii-p  te  ccoimeTJceAjA  the/d^m 
ycAvi  riioTiAmeincit)  a]a  pinn-peA^A  a^U]"  p]A-beAC  cionrpAi^ci  ^'*^'^''"*'"'  • 
A511]"  cinoit  ^Ac  neiue  "oa  iTibeAtiAnn  te  honoi]^  A^ii-p  te  -peAn- 
cuy  cloinne  tllhitiox)  CAppAine,  ax^ui;'  -pteACCA  Lin^ii)  liieic 
Ice,  ^X)^]\  tiAorii  At^up  ctAnn  niAicne  ^ac  cuAice,  An  trie'O  50 
mp'ei'01'p  te  riA  'oicciot'L  -ouciiaccac  nerhTfiAinecuriAC  e,  A^iip 
Ape  ACA  p^piobcA  pAti  leAb^^Anpo :  1leim  1lio§]\in'De  A^u-p 
TiAoini-pcAnciipA  HA  liCipionn  noc  aua  Ap  da  n^tAiiAX)  A^iip 
Ap  riA  leApu^AT)  teip  riA  peAppAnmlb  p6  i^op  .1.  An  13]\acai]\ 
iflicet  O  Cleipig,  feAppeAppA  O  lllAoiconAipe,  Cucoi^pice 
O  IDuib^eAnAin,  a  ppioni-teAt)]\Ail!)  peAn-OA  nA  1i-6i]\ionn, 
pAoice  ipin  ^liAOToLig ;  A^iip  a  cCoinumc  Aua  t/UAin  Aiiuni  a 
X)iil3pA'6  poiiniin  ecc.  A^up  An  •ouAin  cpeAncmp  "oo  pinne 
JioIIa  CAoniAin  O  Cmpnin  -oAp  Ab  copAc  "  d]\e  Apt)  1nip  nA 
1lio§",  A^np  An  'oiiAin  -oo  pinne  JioIIa  tTlo-oii'OA  Ua  CAip- 
pi-oe,  •0A]\  Ab  copAC  "  Gipe  65  1nip  nA  nAon'i",  A^np  An  "oii- 
Ain  eile  "oo  pmne  Aon^np  IIIac  An  ^^lAb^nn  'OA]\Ab  copAc 
"tlAoni-peAnctip  nAorh  Innpe  'PaiV,  a^ii]'  An  "ouAin  eite  -OAp 
Ab  copAC   "  AcAi]\  CAig  cniin]'ig  neniie*. 

AcA  Ann  popLeAbA]\  nA  cCeA]\c*oo  liop'omJeAt)  te  t)eneon 
TJAoiiicA  Ap  nA  ccA]\]\Ain5  Ap  An  teAbAp  "oo  f5piob  An  ConAbb 
penTi]\Ai-6ce  An.  4.  La  "o'  Aii^npc.  1636.  A-p  LeAbA]\  beACAin 
•oo  bi  Ap  lApACc  on  bp]\ioii"ipAi-6  Ppocii]^'OAnc  Ai^e,  A^np  "OO 
p^piobAX)  ciAn  poniie  pm  te  li-A"L)c\iii  1TI6p  O  Ciii]\nin  X)o 
JniottA  16pA  THac  pipbipig,  OttAiii  6  bfiACjiAC,  Anno  *Oo- 
mini,  1418.  A^np  111ii]\ca-6  lluvbAc  11a  Cointip^  "oo  ]^5]\iob 
ctiiT)  eite  x)e  1  ccig  lliiAivpi  1  T)lnibx)A,  lli^  11a  bpu\c]\AC  illii- 
Ai"6e.  AcA  Ann  pop  An  pAc  pAp  cin]\eA"o  An  bopuiiuv  a]\  t/Ai5- 
nib  A^up  CIA  tep  ciii]\eAt)  a]\  tAi^neACAib  1,  A^np  ceACC  Clitoin- 
ne  'OcAtbAoic  mic  CAip  50  tev\c  Cinnnn,  6  inlnm*u\in.  Aua 
Ann  yoy  An  pAC  u]\e  nxjcACAix)  "Peniii]'  ■pA]\]\pAi"6  x)pogtinni  nA 
ptmcACUA  50  Uii]\  HeAiiipiiAit)  peAC  cac,  A^np  Ainni  nA  mbeA]\- 
bAt)  bAX)ii]\  ACA  pAn  Ain]'i]\  pni  a]'  Ap  p^A^At)  An  ^luvoToeit^e 
te  5<^f^i'oeAt  IIIac  Ccoip  c]\e  A]\  luxmmni'oeA'o  iiaix)  pern  1,  A^iip 
oigix)  Clunnn  coa-o-cacai^  ;  aca  Ann  yoy,  pcACu  nn]\5A]\uA  ]\1§ 
b-Cipionn,  A^iip  p'lge  nA  ccoigeA-o  Ap  ceAX)nA,  A^np  An  ■oiiAin 
X)A]\  Ab  uopAC  "KoitcA^  tAoc  bciuc  Cluimn",  Ap  nA  bpopbAt) 
A^ii]^  Ap  nA  cc]\iocniigAV)  A^np  Ap  nA  ccii]\  Ann]v\  teAb]\Anpo, 
An  oiiiAX)  tA  piuciox)  TOO  uSepucnibep  nA  btiA^nA  ceA"onA,  teip 
An  nib]\AUAi]\  pot  6  CottA,  x)0]\"o  Su.  p]\oin]'iAip,  Auog  An 
ChonAitt  peimpAi-oue.  Sencii]^  IllOjll  CI  1x1  OH  11  a]\  nA 
ten  111  01  n  x^o  111  bun  At),  Ax^np  An  aiiii]'1]\  po  caiu  ^ac  ]\i5  \>iob 
A  ccennii]'  a^iij^  a  ccmiiAcuAt)  6i]\ionn  inA  pi^e.      gencAtAig 
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U5X)A|A,  A\\  riA  ccii]A  poy  iriA  i^leAccAnmli)  AtiiAii  i-p  'oo  ^^b- 

the  fifim^       ^^^B  P^'O?  •A'P  OjAT)   Albgl*0]Ae.       ^Oo    CUTTl    ^loipe  136,  Orj6]1A    flA 
Rioghraidhi.  Yi^otfl  A^U-p  tlA  IHOJaCCA,  A^Uf  X)0  CAbAljAC  A1Cne  A^U]"  e6'LA1|' 

A]A  riA  neicib  |\eiiti|\Ai'6ce,  A^u-p  ^ro-p  A-p  ha  'hiiJ'OAiiiiib  -po 
coiTheAX)  -peAnctJ]"  e-i-jMonrj  piiA  ccpei'oioTii  a^u]"  lA-p  cc-penDiorh. 
A\\  riA  ccpiocnugA'o  1  cCoitiuinu  Ob^pe^tiAnciAe  Aca  LuAin, 
An  Cpbo^oi-oeAcc  CttiAriA  1Tlic  Hor-p,  1(330. 

APPENDIX  No.  LXXI.  [Lect.  VIII.,  Page  164.] 

Dedication    Original  of  the  OClerifs  Dedication  to  the  tleim  tlio^iiAi'oe 
*?.t''f  /^.^ff^       (  fi^om  the  same  MS.). 

X)o  Ulioi|ip'6eAbbAC  tnliAg  CoctAin. 

1a]\  nibeit  ceiupii  bbiA'oriA  loinbAriA'OAifi-pA,  An  iD-pAUAi-p  bocr 
THicet  O'Cieipig  (aja  Aiune  m'uACcpvAin)  a^  ceAgiArhAX), 
A^vif  Ag^  umob  A  b^UApiu-p  'OO  f*encti]"  nAorh  Ci^^ionn  a^u]"  nA 
]Aiog  cum  AtnbepiuApv  iax)  ;  "oo  -pmuAinio-p  a^atti  -pein,  nApi 
b'loincubAi'o  An  ceAgbArhAX)  pn  tjo  cu-ii  AcuoAn^cAib  oite  ^An 

tjg'OA|\A]",     "OeiAbAt),    A^U-p     'pA'OApC     -pOAnCAX)     OobAC     Olio  ;    '00 

cui^oA]"  mA-p  An  cceA*6nA,  nA^p  b^upu-p  An  ni  -perh^iAi'oue  'oo 

cpiocnu^A'o  ^An   cofctt-p,   iiai]a  1>i  "oo  boccAcc  An   ui-p-o   'oa 

•jAAbAp,  'OO  cAob  A  TTioToe  A^tJ-p  ^6^  A  ieAucpioiTi  ipin  Aimp-pp, 

^tip  cuijAeA-p  -porhAm  pn  'o'eA^cAoine  pie  'OAOinib  UAi-pte  a]a  nAc 

]AAibe  tnoi'o  boccAine;  51*0   mojA  n-OAome  pie  n-ooA^AnA]"  mo 

CApAoi*o,  A^uf  m'eu^Aome,  ni  b^-UApu-p  Aon  be'pv  -pA-pA-ob  mo 

meAnmA  "oo  cAoib  mo  pAccAnAii"  "oo  ctjm  nA  boib|Aepi  "oo 

cpiiocnijgA'o,  Acc  Aon  neec  "oo  bi  -ponnmAiA  cum  cni'oi^ce  tiom, 

lonnti-p  50  'pAcbA'6  a  n^boijA  'oo  "ObiA,  a  non6i|A  'oonA  tlAorh- 

t4ib,  A^n-p  "oon  po^Acc,  A^u-p  a  boA-p  Anm<x  '06  -pem  ;  A^u-p  A-pe 

An  cAon-noAC  ^'^w  .1. 

Uoi|V|A'6eA'L'bAc  mliAJ  CocLaih  mic  ITbdiccibLe 

triAc  sVieAtn-ui'p,  mic  sVieAtntii'p  mic  JoixmAgAin 

mic  S'heAtntii'p,  inic  SheAmtn-p  -mic  Amli)eic 

-mic  Uoi'iAn'oeAl'bAi j  tnic  "PAgA-pcAij,  mic  Uacttia^aiii 

Tnic  "pei-oiimic  mtc  prir) 

mic  Uoi]A'p'6eA'L'bAi5  mic  Coc'Li>in 

mic  'OonncAi'6  mic  mAoiimicil 

mic  ■pe^ivtu'pA  tiA  n^A-pmAnn  mic  CociAin  (a  cjtio  meg  CocIaih) 

mic  mAoiXeActoirin  An  mViAJA  mic  Caiitoij 

mic  "OomriAi'L'L  mic  "Oonn  jo-pA 

mic  mAoi1eAc'LAir>n  mic  Ciotcon 

mic  Aml/Aoib  mic  ComgAil'L  moip 

mic  mAoiteAc'LAiriri  mic  SApAin,  6  Cliij  SA-pAin 

mic  Am'LAOib  ha  b-piACAt  mic  t)]AACcAir» 

mic  Concti'bAi|A  615  mic  Com^Aii'L  "bpic 

mic  AcDA  mic  \)\o^x> 

mic  toincoipc  mic  Sice,  6  •pAi'oce]\  niAj  Sice,  Agnf 

mic  mui|\ceA|\CAi 5  moijA  Im-p  Sice 

mic  CociAin  mic  Am-oeAtAig 
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tnic  t)eAlbAoii  triic  >Aot15tl|^<^  ^'^V^t  AP.  lxxi. 

tnic  CAir  [-oiA  ngoijM!;!]  CaI  {^i  c|UO       mic  mojA  cViuipb  - 

ywi  CaiI)  mic  Co\\minc  Cai]'  Dedication 

i>iic  ConAitl  eAc-ttiAi6  mic  OibotLA  Oluim.  [ecc]  to  the  Reim 

mic  Iw^to^i  meAiin  lUoghraidhi. 

-d^Af  A-pe  An  Uoi|i]A"6eAU!)Ac  -po  tTlA^  CoctAin  a  x)ut)pAnni]\, 

X)0   CUip  ATI   -pAOCAjA  ^O  A]A  A^ATO,  A^U]"  '00   COTI^Alb  ATI    COmtllA- 

"OA-p  "00  \y\  A^A  cpiiocnu^AX)  AfiAice  A  ceiie,  mAitte  ]\e  ^ac 
con^nAtii  *oi]X]\eix)eAc  -oa  ccug  ah  Cotiuinc  i^enn^AAToce  X)6ib 
50  tAiueAn*iAil.  An  4"'  Ia  -oo  riii  Occobe]\  -oo  cionni^^nA-oh 
An  ieAt)A|A  |"o  "00  -p^jAiobAt),  A^u-p  An  4.  "La  *oo  rhi  llouembep 
•00  ):o|\bAX)  e,  a  cConinnc  nA  iTibpACAp  lAeimiAAi-oce ;  An  cui^eAt) 
btiAjAin  *oon  jai^,  Cm^  CAiAobuf  o-p  SAx-pAn,  euc.  1630. 

APPENDIX  No.  LXXII.     [Lcct.  VIII.,  Page  165.] 

Original  of  the  OClerys  Address  to  the  Reader^  prefixed  to  the  ^,^j|[^^5  ^^ 
tlemi  tlio'c:i\Ai*6e  (from  the  3IS.  classed  H.  4.  6.,  T.C.D.).    tue  h^im 

X)o  cum  An  teA5ceoi]AA. 

CiA  An  ctAnn  nA^ou^iuA  bA  nA  bA-o  cj^ua^,  a^ii]"  Ia  nA  bA"6 
himf'nioniAc  a  iiiacai]\  a^ui"  a  mbiiime  ^emeAthnA  a^uj"  ^bAn- 
oibce,  'o'p'<^icpn  no  'oei-p'oeAcc  yo  ca^a  <^5^r  "Fo  uA]Acin]'ne,  -po 
•onniAC,  A^ii]"  p'o  'omiiT^in  ^An  reAcc  a]a  ciiai]\c  "oa  hionn]'oiJ, 

•oo  C11]\  ^^obAI]"  A^UI'  imbACA1|^  I11]\]\e,  A^tlf  "OO  CAbA1]\C  CAbA]\- 
COk    <^5t.1]'    -pUHCACCA    T)1. 

1a]\  nA  CAbv.\i]\u  "OA  nAipe  "oo  -ojAinn^  'OAi^ngue  'o'op'o 
nc\'ou]\cA  Sc.  PjAomnpAi'  50  n-oeACAix)!!  nAomcAcu,  ocii^^ 
pi]\eAncAcc  A  iTiAUA]\-biiii"ne,  Cijao  A]\  ccub,  c]Ae  ^An  beA- 
CAi^ce,  'peA]ACA,  A^u]'  inio]\boibe  a  nAOiii  *oo  pobA-o  mce 
yein,  no  yoy  a  ]\io^Accinb  eibe,  Ap  coniAi]\bc  "oo  cnineA"6; 
bco,  b]\ACAi]\  bocc  l"nionii]\  "oa  nojw  yem  'o'oim  Ob]^e]\iiAnuiA, 
Tlliceb  6  Cbei]\5  ('0<^]^  '6iiccii-|',  a^iii'  'oa]\  bp-ojlunn  c]\oniic), 
•oo  cii]\  iiACA  50  b6i]\mn  Docinii  Abpin5eA*6  "OO  beAb]\Aib  inA 
nibeic  en  ni  "oo  ciocpAT)  rA]\  nAon'icAcr  a  nAoni  ^onA  i^eAn- 
cu]'uib  a^h]' ;5emeAbAigib  do  cpmnnni^A'o  50  1iAon-ionA"6. 

A\\     CGACC     "OAn       D|\ArA1]\      ]\LM111]\A1-6ce,     "OO     p]A     A^lip     "OO 

ciiApcAig  ^Ac  Ai|\x)  'o'ei]\inn  inA  cciiAbAi^  beAbA]\  niAic  no 
\A\t  "oo  boir,  lonnA^'  5i'i]\  caic  ceiu]\i  bbuxgnA  coiiibAn  be  . 
I'^jMobAT)  A511]"  be  i^obACA]\  5AC  neice  -oa^x  be  An  be  nAoiinnb 
G-i]\enn ;  ^meA-o  ^e\\  riio]^  a  'oiia'o  A511]'  a  '6oca]\,  nio|\  ^uvini^ 
bei]'  Acc  iiACAt)  "o'lobA^v  x)'po5bAib  "o'lob,  "oo  b]\i§  50  ^MI^^'A-O 
eA6c]\Amn  p]\iombeAb]\Aib  G-i]\ionn  a  cc]\iocAib  A511]' ACcmeAl- 
uib  niiciAnA  Aniu'ib,  5onA]\  -fw^Aibj^AC  ni  1]'  ionAi]\eAiii  t)A 
beAb]\inb  mnce. 

A^u]'  rA|\ei^'  ^Ac  ^\\  ye^x)  An  b]\ArAi]\  cconA  t^'po^bAil 
Ax^iip  -oo  cjMnnnui^A-o  50  hAon-bArAi)\,  A^-e  \\o  ]^nuiAni  A511]' 
Yo   ]'5]\u-0A]XAi]\    niA    mnunin    .1.   r|vu'i]v   -oonA  ixvoimb   t)ob 
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AP.  LxxTi.  oi'pe<xrhn<M5e,  a^u)'  "oob  iomAbAix)e  \.e\y  cum  riA  lioib^ie  xyo 

Address  CU}]\    ]AOime  "00    CjAIOCIIU^AX)    (tnAitte    |\e    COlb    A    tlACCA-pAn), 

prefixed  to    'oo  ci^itinniu^AT)  ^0  heii-Aic  "oo  bjAeAcnugA-o  ^Ac  ceA^ttiini 

lUoghraidhi.  'OA  TTOeAjAIIA,  mA]\  ACA  feAllireAj^A  O  lTlAOltconA]\e  6  bllAlie  1 

TnAOi'Lcor»Ai]Ae  a  cConcAe  Ho^-a  CorriAin  ;  Cucoi5]\ice  O  Cteipi^ 
6  DliAiie  t1i  ChteijAig  a  cConx)Ae  T)huiri  riA  n^Ait,  a^u]"  Cu- 
coi^jAice  O  IDuibgeAnriAin  6  bliAiie  Choi  tie  pogAi]A,  a  cCon- 
•OAe  t/iAC'0|\omA.  ■CAn5A'0A]\  riA  peA]A^AnnA  -pA  ^AeiriAiAAi-oue 
50  hen-ionA*6,  A^ti-p  iaja  cuo|AAcri:iinn,  'oo  c^nn^Ac  riA  cceAu- 
-|AA]\i  KemeATiiiA  TIioJ]aui Je  riA  hGi]Aionn  "oo  -p^pobAX)  Auuo-pAc 
AW  LeAbAijA.  T)o  cioiin]";5An]"Ac  pn  a]a  -oa  A'6bA]A.  An  cet) 
A"6bA]A,  iiAi|\  nip  'peAX)A*6  SeAiicup  riA  TIaoiIi  'oo  b]Aeic  ipn  ]\Aon 
"oijAeAC  50  A  mburiA*6ti"p  ^ati  SeAncu]"  ha  tliog  "oo  beic  pompA, 
6i|A  ip  UACA  -po  pobpA*o.  Aw  "OApA  1iA*6bAp,  lorinu-p  50  rriA'o 
moi-oe  'ouupAcc,  A^ti-p  'oeuocion  riA  n-OAoine  UA-pAt  xxx 
nAoiTimb,  'OA  ccoriiApbAib,  A^up  'oa  cceAbbmb,  pop  a  ccAip- 
'oip,  A^Aip  A  ccApA-opAig  "oo  beiu  ACA  pc  A  bpAccp6ritiib 
beATiiiAigci,  A^up  'ouucup  riAoriAAib  ha  ppeirhe  'Oa  mbeic  ^ac 
c]\Aob  '610b,  A^up  pop  piop  nuiiiipe  tiAoiri  r»A  cpAoibe  ce'oriA, 
5©  AUA  Aicme  "00  riAomAib  Cipiorin  13011  ifieAtD  *oo  piuccAX) 

1Ap  nupt)  A  pCAnteAbpAlb  pOAHCUpA  *010b  'OlAlg  attoiai^,  ^ah 
cpecumup^  ptoACCA  pop  cpiApoibe,  ip  AtntAix)  yo  jAbbAl^piAC 
A^up  "00  p^AoiboAT)  6  A  mbiiiiAi*6  p]\etiinAib. 

5^  be  cu,  A  LeA^coip,  tei^ini-o  a  riioAp  at)  teic  pein  50 
bpuig  CApbA,  eipcACU,  eotup  A^up  AcctumipeAcu  ipin  pAOCAp 
po,  6ip  ACA  tleini  riA  tliog  ^odat)  n^iiJinib  ^eneAbAi;^,  50 
bunA'oup  Ann  -oopeip  mup  *oo  ^AbpAU  piojAcc  lAp  nupx) ;  50 
nAipioiri  bbiAguin,  50  nAoip  An  -ooitiAn,  a  bpopbA*6  pbACA 
5AC  pig  "oiob,  A^tip  50  nAoip  Ap  cUiJcApnA  lopA,  6  A  loncobt- 
nujAX),  50  hen^  tTlhAoibeAciuinn  tTlhoip,  A^iip  nAoini  *oo 
peip  iJipTD  A  nAibgi-oep,  A^tip  tdo  peip  a  mbuntix)Aip  mAp  X)o 
pAi*6eAmAp  porhuinn.     5^6ip  X)o  X>'hiA. 

t)biip  ccAipDe  lonititiine 

bpAuip  triicei  O  Cbeipig, 
pcAppcApA  O  triAoitconAipe, 
Cucoi^cpice  O  Cbeipi^h, 
Cucoi^cpice  O  'OtiibgeAnnAin. 

APPENDIX  No.  LXXIII.     [Lect.  VIII,  Page  168.] 
Dedication     Original  of  O'Clerys  Dedication  of  the  LeAbAp  g^bAlA  (^from 
V^Lr  the  MS.  classed  H.  1.  12.,  T.C.D). 

Gabhala.  >q^    CUipCAppA    An    bpACAip    THlCet     O     Ctcipi^    peAITlAm  AH 

cpen-cpomic  -oApAb  Ainm  LeAbAp  5<^bAtA  "00  ^lAnA'o,  X)o  ceAp- 
ciJ§A*o  octip  "oo  pcpiobAT)  (AniAibbe  be  coil  rii'tlACUApAin)  *oo 
cum  50  pAcliAT)  1  n^boip  x)o  'ObiA,  m  onoip  "oonA  nAombAib. 
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•00   IM05ACC    Ci]iionn,    ocii-p   a  LeA-p  AnrriA  -OAm   yii^r^.     V\\o]\  ap.  lxxii. 
byciTJip    bom    ATI    cionx)ixA'OAt    -po    X)o    c^MOcnu^liA-o    ^An 
coTi^riAifi  cjiomicix)  oite  "oo  beic  a^atd  a  moriA-o  coriiriAigce  to  tiie 
eiccin.    1a|a  'bfoit'Lj^iu^liA'o  riA  Viincinmp  "OAoibp,  a  l3b|AiAin  o^ohTia. 
TluAix)   tne^vii-oin,  A  ci^eAimA  1n-pi  Cectionn  ;  a  ce^x)y^]\  "Oaja 
5oi]\eA-o  An  CAinm  pn  (-oo  fiot  t1i-ui]\  te  nio]\x)Acx  TI15  Saxah, 
PjAAnc,   AlbAD,   ocu]"   d]AeAnn,  CAIIOLUS,  An  cAonriiA'6  La 

pCIC  lAnUA|A11,  An   btlA'OAin   p,  X)'AOip  A]\  cUlJeAIAnA    lo-pA   C|M- 

opc,  1G27,  ocup  An  ciaca]"  t)tiA*6Ain  "oo  11150  An  H15)  *oo  ^Laca- 
t)Ainpi  x)0  tAini  cui"oiU5AX)  tiom  An  ]'aoca]\  -oo  cui^aoa]"  ]\6niAm 
X)0  cionnpcnAX),  ociip  x)o  c]\iocnu5liA'6,  "oo  bpi^  ^np  bo  po 
cpiiA^  bib  An  ni  "oo  ]\ac1ia*6  1  nonoip,  ocnp  a  nAintn  x)a  bu]\ 
'pinn'peA]\Aib,  X)0  nAomliAib,  "OUAipbib,  A^A-p  "oo  ciiomici-oib 
Gi]\eAnn  50  coiccionn,  *oo  beicccAn  a  mbAcbAX)  ^An  cui"oiti- 
5A*6  x)o  cAbAi]\c  x)o  cutn  a  cu]\  Ap  A  A^bAiT).  A]\  bpA^Aib  bu]\ 
ccon^AncA  "oaiii,  CAnAC  -pen  ocup  nA  C]\oiniceAX)A  X)o  co^Ap, 
AniAibbe  be  bAoncA  nA  heA5biii]'e  "Oo  beic  a^aiii  -oo  cum  a 
CC05CA,  pe^ApeAfA  O  tT)AobconAi]\e,  Cncoi^c^Mce  O  Cbepi^ 
Cucoi^cpice  O  'Omb^eAnnAin,  A^iip  bii]\  nobbAili  pen  be 
cpoinic,  5iobbApAuc]\Aic  O  bmnin,  50  Coiniienc  b]\AUA]\ 
LoApA  gobdib,  -oAjiAb  5Ai]\"oiAn  'P]\oinnpAp  ITIac  C]\aic,  in 
G-Appoc6ix)eAcc  CbocAi]\,  1  bpheA]\oib  1llv\nAc,  coiccit)!]"  ]\ia 
SAtiuiin,  A^up  x)o  bAmA|\  a  bp'ApiiA'o  A]\oibe  co  no"obuic  a]\ 
ccionn  ;  conA"6  1  bpoi]\cionn  nA  -jiee  pn  rAinic  binn  a  ni  "oo 
cuipeAnK\]\  i\6iiuiinn  x)6  cpiocnii^hAt),  AiiiAibbe  i^e  bup  ccon- 
^nAiiij^A,  A  ci5eA]\nA  tTlbe^in-oiiM 

b^iAti  (Primus Baron  de  Inniskillen).      niic  CeAiin Aig 

iiu\c  ConcobvM^A  line  Vu-oAin 

mic  Conc()bsM]\  615  mic  1o]\50kt<\i5 

niic  ConcoV)v\i]\  liioip.  (mort.  1527).  m^c  eiccmg 

rciic  CoiiKM]'  615.  (njort.  1480).  1111c  CopbiiiAic 

tnic  UonivMy  iii6i)\.  (mort.  14150).  inic  Vov\]\5Uf<3k 

line  piUp.  (mort.  139")).  1111c  Ao-oa 

TI11C  AcoA  UUv\ni)  nnc  Co|Abnu\ic 

tine  pU\icbeN.\]\coi$.  (mort.  1327).  1111c  Cv\1]^b|^e  "D^xiii  Aipjix) 

tine  "Ouiiit).  (mort.  1302).  nnc  Cac^xcIi 

tine  "00111111111.1,  line  C|Moiiic'inini 

true  5iolbv\  1o|-A  tine  ■p'^icc 

tine  "Omini  ih6i|\  true  T3eA-o1u\i'0  •ounin 

line  1lA§iunll  true  IIoca'oa 

line  llix)i]\  tine  CoLVa  -da  cpiod 

tine  SeA]\^\Ai5  mic  eAcliAc  "Ooniiten 

tine  lli'6i]\  tnie  CAi]\b]\e  bi|:ecAi]\ 

tine  Se<\)\i\v\i5  tine  Coi\biiu\ie  uI^a-oa 

tine  Oi)\5K\lU\i5  nnc  Ai]\c  Aonipix 

nnc  lli-onx  6  b]:uib  ah  ylonnie  tine  Cum.  cdc-CACAij  [ccc] 

An  -OApA  bA  p'lcoAc  "00  mi  Ocuobe]\  x)o  rionn^'ciiAt)  ^Iaiiatq 
A^u]'  cup  be  ceibe  An  beAbAi]\  ^AbvVlA  po,  A^up  ah  \n\]\A  Ia  20 
t)0  'Oecembe]\  vo  cjuocnuigeA-o  a  pc]\iobA"6,  a  cConuenr  nA 


Cabhdia. 
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AP.  Lxxiii.  Tnb]\AUAp  -|Aetiiri|AAi'6ce,  All  •j'eACcrfiA'o  btiATDAin  "00  Hige  C1115 

Dedication      ^^l^O^^f  Of  SaXAIH,  f^iAinC,  AibATl,  ^X^Uf  Cl^ieAHn  AntlO  'Go- 
to the  inini  1631.     t)iin  ccaiaa  lonnitjin,  bnAcAin  tTliceb  O  Cteii^it;. 

Leabhar  ! ! '         ' \ L_r 

^«*^«^«-  APPENDIX  No.  LXXIV.     [Lect.  VIII.,  Page  169.] 

Address        Original  of  C Cler if s  Preface^  or  Address  to  the  Reader,  pre- 

the  Leabhar        fixed  tO  the  l/eAbA]1  gAbAlA. 

T)o  con'ocA'p  "00  "oAoinib  Ai^nche  oite,  A^tiy  *OAtfi]"A,  in  D-pA- 
cAi"p  bocc  cuACA  triicbeb  0'Cbei|\i  J  a  cUi|a  CoriAibb,  'oo  b^Aiu- 
"pib  riA'oupubA  Conuenue  'Obum  riA  ngAbb  "OAjiob  'ouuco'p  6 
mo  pn-n]"e]\oib  beiu  im  cpoimci'6,  -^o\\  b'oiiAcio-p  X)o  'ouine 
eicin  'o'OpionncAib  -j^eAri  c]ioinic  ono^^AC  e-pionn  'oa  n^oipcen 
LeAbA-p  JAbAbA,  'GO  JbAtiA'o,  "GO  co]i  be  ceibe,  Az^ii-p  'oo 
-p^piobA*©,  A-p  riA  bA*6bo|\Aib'pe.  Ar\  cex)  A*6bA"p,  'oo  cui-pi^eAu 
m'uACCA-pAin  'GO  cupAtn  o]iom  beAcbA'OA  a^ui"  |"eAncti|'  tlAorfi 
Cjiionn  "oo  ciAtiirrniiJ^A'o  A-p  ^ac  aiu  a  bftiiginn  iax)  a]a  -pux) 
6|Aionn  ;  A^ti-p  ia|\  riA  *6er!Arh  pn  "OArh  X)o  U05I1A]"  coriibuA'oo'p 
'oo  c-poinicix),  x)o  ceA-putigA-o,  'oo  gbAnA-o,  <s.-^\iy  x>o  -p^iAiobA-o 
tiA  meiDe  a  'puA^iA'p  X)on  u-f encA-p  f\n  riA  TlAorh,  a^u|"  Reitne 
tlio^piAi^oe  Gpiionn  -^uf  a  m-be^to-p  riA  rjAoitfi,  AtiiAib  if  -pob- 
bAf  i-p  in  beAboji  iriA  bYoibiu.  Ia^i  ]"oin  'oo  cmcciof  riA'-p 
b'lombAH  An  -pAouA-p  pn  a  t)obAi'pc,  ^An  An  LeAbop  gAbAbA 
|\eAifi]AAice  'oo  JbAnAt)  A^ti-p  "OO  i^'piobA'6,  tiAi-p  i-pe  bA  cobojt 
bunAi*6  'GO  SbeAncu-p  nAon'i  A^tif  poj  Ci]ionn,  x)a  n-UAi-pbib 
A^u-p  *GA  niybib. 

^•6bA]i  oibe  heoy,  *oo  -peA'oop  ^up  uionnj^^Ain^^eAcc  'GAome 
-pogbomuA  A  l>Aicin  A^uf  A  mbe]AbA,  An  c-pomicp  nA  b-G-ponn 
"GO  uionncu'o  a  jAoi'obicc,  i-p  nA  ceAn^cAibp  a  'Gub]iAmo|i, 
A^u]"  nAch  i^oibe  ):ogbiiim  nA  eobAj"  a  n5AOi*6ibcc  50  ^jiinn 
ACA,  T:]\eY  A  cctii-ppcif  cpuAp  bticcA  A^u-p  -peAnctJ-p  m  biuboi]\ 
cex)nA  be  ceibe,  ^ah  Ainbpof,  ^An  ioin|Aobb,  a^uj^  50  -pAcbA'6 
An  uionncu'o,  pn  'oo  'oeAn'OAoi'p  "o'eAfbtiix)  eobtii]"  gAowibcc, 
An  AUAif  A^ti]"  An  im^oeA-jAjAX)  pojA'ouiige  -o'Oipnn  inbe,  a^ui' 
50  bAip'oe  *GA  cpoimcip.  Af  A-p  nA  -pAuoib  pn  x)o  cinpveA]" 
-poriiAin,  AinAibbe  ]\e  coib  ni'iiAccAiAAn,  An  beAbo-p  ]"o  "oo  JbA- 
nA'6,  Aju]"  "GO  co|\  be  ceibe,  A^u-p  ^ac  j^eAncu-p  octi-p  ^Acb  ni  oibe 
-pAini^  A  beA|"  'GO  uionob  a|"  beAb]ioib  oibe  ctiicce,  An  rhex)  511  p 
bpei-oi^i  binn,  x)o  -pei|i  nA  h-tiAi]Ae  bAOi  Accoinn  a^a  -p^piobAX). 

^y  1AC  nA  c^Aoinicige  bA*oo]i  A-jiAon  rpnn  a^  ^bAnAi)  An  boA- 
boiii:  peA]i]:eA-pA  6  1TlAobconAiiie,  6  obAibe  1  TDbAobconAijie, 
A  cConnt)Ae  tlo-pA  ConiAin  ;  Cticoiccpce  6  Cteipg,  6  DliAibe 
1  CbbeipJ,  A  cConnx)Ae  *Obi3in  nA  ngAbb;  ocu-p  Cucoiccpce 
O  ^OinbJionnAn,  6  t>bAibe  Coibbe  ^ogAiji,  a  Conn*OAe  Liacc- 
jiorriA;  A^uf  JiobbApATopiAicc  O  LiJinin,  6  Apt)  1  b-uinin,  a 
cCunn'GAe  irbeA-piriAnAcb. 
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Ay  c6i|A  •oiu,  Apo)",  conAX)  ^igajaai^  co  peit)  ]\o  yo-ooib,  ocii]'  ap.  lxxiv. 
renoine  cuntineAclTA,  ciAn-Aor'OA  ]\o  coirtie-o  -pe^ncu-p  6i]\ionn 

'  '  .  1        1-  1-  •  •       '  *fA  1  Address 

-A   CC]\Oinig,    OCU-p  A  LeAl>]\01U,    DIAIX)  ATTOIAIX),   O  Aimp]\  X)lUnn   prefixed  to 

50  hAimp|\  riAorii  Pacc]iaicc,  cAinic  ^y  An  ceAqiArfiAX)  bliA-uAin  J^^^J'^fj'/""' 
"ptACA  LA05Ai]\e  mic  tleilt  HAOi-^iAltAig,  Ri  6]\ionn,  x)0  -piotA-o 
c]AeiX)rne  ocui^  c]\Abui'6  innce,  co  ]ao  bcAnrmi^  Gip\inn,  po]AA, 
TDACA,  mriA,  ocii|"  ingeAiTA,  511^  cuiii-ooig,   ocu-p  ^up,  -pocui-o 
ceAtlA,  ocu-p  con^niAtA  innce. 

Ho  cocuip  nAoni  Pa-o]\aicc  ia|a  p^^  'oia  f-'oi^ix),  nA  liu^'ooiii 
|Aob*OA|\  oi|\|n)CA]ACA  in  6i]\inn  An  lonbiiTu  -j^m,  y]\i  coniie-o  cpoi- 
nice,  ocni"  coiiii^nc,  ocu-p  -pcAncupA  ^ac  ^aIjaIa  110  ^At)  6|ie  50 
I'ln.  >df  lAU  -po  cocui]\ic  cui^e  An  cAn  pn,  Ko-p,  'OiibcAc  ttiac 
Ua  Lii^Aip,  pcApJn-p,  ecc.  Da  hiA'opi'oe  'pob'OA]\  -pAibJe  p'ocAig- 
ceACA  X)0  j'CAncAi'  6]\ionn,  a  nAiiiipiii  nAOifi  Pa-oiiaicc. 

tlo  -po^AAib  iA]\oiri,  TIaoiti  Cobtum  Cibbe,  pmnen  CtuAnA 
blonAi|A"o,  ocuf  Com^Abb  t)eAnncoi]i,  ocu-p  nAonfi  6]iionn 
A^icenA,  A]\  ug"Oo^\oib  a  nAiinp-jie  bu-oen,  ScAncu]^  ocui^ 
coiiii^neA'OA  Ci^uonn  X)o  coniiex),  ocu-p  "oo  copiiiAC.  'Oo  -po- 
nA'6  -pop^io-potii  I'An'ibui'D.  Aciac  x)o  bAX)o^\  a  nAinipji  nA 
nAorh  -pAin,  AiiiAib  i-|'  -pobbA]"  a  n-oeiiAeA^o  'OUAine  GocbA-oA  tli 
"phboinn,  pionnuAin  -niAC  t)ocnA,  UuAn  iiiac  CAi]\ibb  mic  tlUn- 
^icA-uAig  1lluinxjeii\ce,  "oo  X)bAib  b^riACAcli ;  'OAbbAii  V^V' 
§Aibb  An  uu^'oo]!  ocuj"  An  iiAOiii  oipii-upuicc. 

II0  ]"5]iiobuic,  ocu]"  ]\o  'oeA]\buic  -peAncu-pA  ocu]'  coin'i- 
^noATJA  Ci-|\ionn  a  bpu\x)nuip  nA  nA]\-o  nAOiii  yo,  AiiiAib  a]' 
-[.'obbA-p  ip  nA  p]\ioiii-beAb]\oib  ]\o  hAiniiinigeA*6  6  nA  nAoiiiuib 
|:en,  ocup  6  ua  nA^w-ccAbbAib ;  uai]i  ni  -|\oibe  eACcbui]"  oi]1]a- 
•oi^ic  A  nCjunn,  nAcli  Ainnini^ce  p]\ioiii -beAbo]i  -|'eAncu]'A 
ei^'ue;  no  on  nAoiii  ]\o  bcAunuig  innce.  'Oo  bA  -j^o-oAin^  be6-|% 
Aicno  A]\  nA  beAb]\oib  x>o  ]^]\'iobA'OA^i  nA  nAonii  ocu]'  a]\  nA 
cAinncicib  mobcA  "oo  cuin-|'AC  a  n-gAoi'oibcc,  ^oja  bA  Iiiac  ipex\ 
ocuy  A  cccAbbA  bA  binneoin  -po]\Ai]',  ocu]'  bA  coiii]iAi]\  conii- 
e-OA  X)o  ]'5]\eApc]\Aib  U5"00]\  G-|\ionn  a  iiAbbAUA. 

tnonuA]\,  Alii,  bA  ^Aji  uAi]\  CO  nx)eACAi-6  ^'^icbim  ocu-|'  eA]\- 
c]\A  A]\  coAbbuib  iiA  HAoiii,  A|\  A  tiiionnuib,  ocu]'  A]\  A  buib- 
^\Aib,  oi]\  ni  bpoib  A]\  Ai]\-o,  "o'lb  Anojw  acc  ciopuAi]\]^i  nibicc. 
nAc  pu^A-oh  A  ccjMOCAib  iniciAnA,  eAccoi]\  cineoil,  ^An  a  fcAp 
A  iToiAcb  6  pin  ibbe. 

AciAC  nA  bioboi]\  ^AbAbA  "OO  bA'OA|;  "OO  bAcuip  A5  j'^ii'iobAv 
nA  n;c^AbAbcA  yo  ua  bC]\ionn,  b(v\bo]\  l)liv\ile  1  IllliAOilco- 
iu)i]\e  "GO  ]^;5]\'R)b  111ui]\5K)]^  nuvc  Paid'hi  Hi  llllKvoilconoijie  a]* 
liobA|\  nA  litlix)|\o  t)o  p;5HiobAT)  a  cCluAin  llbc  lloi]'  a  n- 
Aimpip  UAonii  CliiA]\Ain  ;  beAbo]\  blu\ibe  Hi  Cblei]\i5  -oo  p^pio- 
V)AX>  A  nAnii]^i]\  inliAoilpoAcboinn  lllh6i]\  linc  DoiiihaiLI; 
loAbop    llllunnncipi    "Olunb^ionnAin    x^a    n5oi]\co]\    LeAbo]\ 
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AP.  Lxxiv.  ghbnne  *oA  Laca,  ocu^'  teAbop  riA  litlAcongtriAlA,  AtriAille 
Address        1^^  teAbpoib  ^aIdaLa  ocu]^  jAeATictJ-pA  oile  ^en  in 6  CAit)  pn. 

prefixed  to  AuiAC  fill  til    riA    neteA*6  ACAT)  ^yAX)    teAb0]AfA  pO]"AnA.       gA- 

GaOhdia.  t)Ait  CheAfiAA  cex)ii]" -jAiA  nlDiUnn  irinuG ;  ^AbAit  pllA|^CA'Lo1n 
iA]A  pn ;  5Al!)Ait  TleimeA-o;  ^aIdaiL  pheA^A  inbol^;  ^a^aiL 
UhuAice  X)e  'OAnonn,  ocuf  ^a^aiI  ITIIiac  initeAX)h,  50  THaoI- 
feAchtuinn  TDop. 

bliAp  ccAip'oe  lorirhtiine, 

D]AAcoi]i  THicet  O  CLeip^, 
PeA^A^eA-pA  O  TnAoiconoi]Ae, 
Ciicoicc-pice  O  Cieip^h, 
Cucoicqnce  O  TDuibgionriAiri, 
A^u]"  gioilApAcc^Auicc  O  t/umin. 

"Oo  ieiceiomo]i  copuinn  lAboiiAc  a^  6]at)ii;5A'6  An  ChiAucAig- 
ce6]AA  ce'oiif  a]a  nA  qAeACtnpib :  tleAiii,  Aingit,  Aimpii,  A^u^p 
An  rriAfA  a-oIdaiI  eccpucA  Af  A]\  ceibicc  An  ceAUA^A-'otnt  6 
coit  AriiAin,  ^y  in  oib|AnigA*6  -pe  tAice,  ^up  nA  "htiile  AnmonnA 
Aicc]AeAlDtiic  A  ccAlArii,  A  ntjip^e,  A^tip  A  nAiepv,  'oo  bpg 
^upiAb  "OO  '6iA*6oi|\ib  ip  oijAcio-p  ni  '00  lAboiiiu  OjApvA,  A^up  nA-p 
liieAfAmoii  en  ni  -oiob  *oo  beic  vo  pACCAnup  a]a  Api  noibpiiog- 
A*6  AmAibbe  ]\e  coib  nt)e,  acc  'OAOtne  A^u-p  Aimpipi  nArriA. 
T)a  bpi;g  -po,  tDO  gAbAmAjA  be'|\  nAip,  Aimpi-p  'oo  gtACAX),  Ay 
oi]Aciop  Ann  iDApi  binn  a  lAeincu-p  A-p  noibpigce  .1.  6  cjAvicbu- 
5A*6  An  66*0  X)iiine,  A*6Arn  i-p  a  -pbiocc  beAnpAin  a]a  A|i  pnn-pepv- 
01b  1]"  in  bine  n*oi]\eAcli,  ^bijn  An  gbun  50  c-|\iocnijgA*o  in  cinn- 
p^ecAibpi  A  bpoijAceAnn  pojAccA  lllliAoibpeAcbAinn  Tnli6i|\ 
line  T)on'inAbb,  eipi"6e  pg  -oeigionAcb  Ciponn  innce  -pen 
^An  pAeA-pAbpA,  AiriAibbe  biiJ'6A-)AiAA'p  nA  cc|A0iniceA'6  cAn^A- 
x)A]i  -poiriiiinn,  A^up  be  pAgoib  |\iriie  nA  iiAop  Airioib  fOjApc  iacc 
A  ccipx)eA'6Aib  -poipbce,  p]iencA  eACcbuipi  Cbpopo,  a|i  boiAcc 
ti^Dop  A^u-p  piAen  nA  Sc|Aepc]AA  tlAoniie,  yeh  AinmneocAm 
p  Of  An  A,  eAn^  AineAn^  no  pA5bA*6  nA  nAOf  |\eitTip\Aice,  a 
|\oinn  A^np  a  niombAine,  6  A-OAiii  50  ^em  Cbpop-o  AnuA-p 
mA|A  An  cceA*onA,  50  -p^Afuom  nA  pcce  pie'pi  nuAipbib,  "oo 
feipi  cobA  ntDe.  Aipoiii  An  'oa  -peA-p  .bxx.  a|a  nA  ceic-pe  cex> 
AopAib  'oon  iDoriiAn  AiriAibbe  p\if  An  Aiponi  cu^pAU  'OAOine 
p^eApAcbA  fo^bAinuA  "00  ben  ia*o  ip  An  bo]Acc  n'oijieAch  a|\ 
nA  liAopuib,  6  cfUcugAT)  in  "ooriiAin  50  ^ein  Chpiiop'O,  Apv  nA 
foinn  A  CCU1CC  jiAnntiib.  O  -d-OAiii  50  t)ibinn,  2242  ;  6  T)ibin'o 
50  bAbfAbAm,  942;  6  AbfAbAin  50  13Atiix)b,  940;  6  13bAi- 
ui*ob  50  b]A 01*0,  485 ;  6  l3biAoi*o  ^o  ^em  Cbpopx),  590. 

Ay  iiime  *oo  cui|AeAX)A]A  nA  'OAOine  aj^'ooja'da  "oo  beAn  An  "oa 
p*eA|A  bxx.  An  ctJicceA*6,  Aimpi|A  be  nA  nAiiTipe|AOib,  ^uy  A"mbAi*6 
coiTfibioncA|A  An  Aiinpp  yo,  5199,  6  cnuctJ5A'6  A'OAirh  50  ^ein 
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CtiiAioi^-o.     'Ay  TOO  riA  hii^-OAiunb  teAnii-p  An  x)a  yeA]\.   Xxx.  ap.  lxxiv. 
^y  HA  ceic]Ae   ce-o   Aoipb    eii]x4)nif  AipmeAi'  ida  cpoimc   6  ^j,,^^^, 
cnucu^AT)  A-ooim    tzo  j:ein    Cli]\ioro,  5191K       0]\oriur  ir  in  prcfixuito 

CCeA-O    CAipceL   -OA    ce-o     LGADOU    ATJei|A    50    Oflllt    O    ^A-OArtl    50  OabUdla. 

li-dp|AAm,  3184;  6  Ab]AAliAm  50  ^em  ChjiiofX),  2015;  a  fuini 
A|\Aon,  5199.  t)hA  p]\ioni-i^cA]\iii-6e  eccl.iii]^e  Chpo]^  lAUforii. 
Ax)ubAi]\c  'heoy  SAnccuf  hie^ionnnui'  inA  epi^xiL  x)ocuin 
"CiCAii^,  nA]A  confiUonA-o  pe  rinte  bbiA-OAn  -OAOTp  An  -ooriiAin  50 
pin.  A-oeijA  qAA,  S.  -Au^iifuin  if  An  -oeAclnfiA^  CAipceb  -oo'n 
XJA|\A  IcAbojA  1)65  dc  Civitate  Dei  nAC  Ai]\niionn  6  c]Aiiclni5A-6 
An  -oinne  50  pin  pe  rinle  btiA-OAn.  Cm]\uo|\  nA  Leic  pin  A]\Aon, 
CO  uceACCOic  beip  An  tucc  peuinpA  a  nen  nniiiii]\  cunn- 
CAip,  6  cpuchn^A-o  -A-ooirli  50  ^ein  Clipio]^,  5199.  X)eA]\- 
bA'6  oite  A]\  An  AipcArii  cceAX)nA,  An  tnAjxcA^AolAi^  lloniAnAcli 
•oeininiogAp  lonilAine  btiA-OAn  nA  nAop  6  cpucn^AX)  An  -ooniAin 
50  ^ein  Ch]\iop'o,  5199. 

[From  a  copy  of  the  Veo^bA^  jAbAlA,  written  in  1G85,  for  Brian, 
the  son  of  Colla  Mac  Mahon,  of  Oriell,  now  in  the  Koyal  Irish  Aca- 
demy, but  not  classed.] 

APPENDIX  No.  LXXV.     [Lect.  VIII.,  Page  175.] 

Original  of  the   Title  and  Dedication   to    OClevjfs   G lossari/ Viiie  &nA 
( fi'om   a  31S.  copy,  in  tlie  haudwriting  of  John   Murray y  toVaery's 
1728,  in  the  possession  of  the  Editor).  Glossary. 

"PocbAip  no  SAnApAn  ntJA'6  lonA  mini5ceA]\  CAib  eipn  x)  po- 
ctAib  cpuAi-oe  nA  ^Aoi-oit^e,  a]\  nA  p^iy'iobA-o  a|\  upt)  Aib^iupe, 
te  t)]\ACAip  bocc  cuACA  -D'opt)  SAinc  P]\on]'iAp  .1.  inicenl  Ua 
Ct6i]\iJ,  A  ccolAipre  nA  inU]\AUA]\  n6-i]\ionnAC  a  bobAin,  Ap 
nA  cu]\  A  ccto  niAibLe  ]\e  hiig-OAiwxp,  1G43.     ^nien. 

Don  ci^eAiMiA  po  ono^kvc,  a^u]-  x^oin  ca]\ait),  tDAOu^AbAC 
til  AC  AovA^Ain,  e-ApbAC  -cXilpinn. 

-d^po  cu^Aib  (a  trln^eAjvnA)  ■oio^lnnii  bcA^  t)  pociAib  C]\u- 
Ame  A]\  cccAnx^cA  •oiiccai]',  a]\  ikv  ccpinnnuigAX)  Ap  inopAii  -oo 
penteAb]\Aib  ajv  n-oinjre,  A^np  a|\  ha  in'inuigAt)  "oo  ]\ei]\ 
cin^l'i,  A^u]^  ^luAtj^e  nA  b]3p'ioiii-i'igx:)Ap  x)o  bi  lonAp  n-oiiCvViJ 
Y^n  Aiinpi]\  -oei^ionAig,  te]\beAn  ininu'i^AX)  nA  peAn-^AOi-oil^e. 

Ill  pACAinAip  ionA]\  n*oiiuAi§  iii6]\v\n  pep  b*ioincubAit)  An 
'Oio^Iaiiii]'!  i)*yii]\Ail  A|\  ui'ii]'  'iiA  pibj'i ;  A^ii]^  ni  r]\e  AiiiAin  a|\ 
nAibix)  -co  beic  lonAnn  (cih]'  x)obii-6  c6i]\  Ap  co]\  eite  x)o 
CAp]\AinT^  A]\  ccoLa  o]\Aib]^i,  peAC  cac  oile)  -co  ^liiAip  ]'in  x)o 
C11111  pAC]\vnnn  "oo  -oeAnAiii  -oAoib  x)on  leAbA]\AnpA,  acc  nA 
ccAnn  pin,  a^ii]'  50  ppi]"iAlcA,  c]\e  bii]\  niAic  pein,  A^n]-  ■oi'iucAp 
blip  ccincAT)  pi|'  An  cceip'0]^eo ;  az^ii]-  yoy  -^o  bfnnl  veA]\  coiii- 
AniiiA,  A511P  coniicinit)  -oAoib,  bAor^AlAC  lluAt)  111ac  Ao-da- 
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5A111,  A]A  rjA  "OAOimb  Ay  p|iionn|"AbAtcA  teAntTiAOix)  a  miniu^A'o 

HA  t)^OCAt  A]1  A  CC]AACCA]\  '-pAfl   LeAbApi^O. 

tTlAppn,  nio]A  ^Iacax)  mi  An  tinti  acc  AriiAin  beA^An  eottn-p 
"00  cAbAi]\u  'oon  A01]"  Ainpf  a  j^eAii-ueAn^ATO  a  rriACAp,  a^U]" 
An  CAO|"  eAiAt)nA  "oo  b^AOj^cAX)  'oociim  a  lonn-pAintA  eiie  -po 
'oo  'oeijnAni,  ni  Af  -peAjA-p  A^u-p  ni  A-p  lionrhAipve. 

APPENDIX  No.  LXXVI.     (Lect.  VIII.,  Page  176.) 
Original  of  the  Preface,  or  ^Address  to  the  Header ,  prefixed 
to  O'Clerys  Glossary  (^fronn  the  same). 

'O'on  Lei^ceoi]!. 
Dio'6  po-p   ceicpe  neireA*6  A5  An   ieiJce6i]A  te'-pAb  mi  An 
An  beA^-pAocAjApo  x)o  beA^A-o.      -dn  ceAt)  ni,  nA]A  ciiipieAmA]A 
en  ^ocAb  Annpo  po-p  'oo  minitJ5A*6,  no  'oo  gbnAi-p  Ap\  i^ocbuib 

CjAUAI'Oe    Ap  CUeAn^UA    mAUAIA-OA,    ACC    nA    jTOCAlb    TDO  CUAbmAlpl 

•pein  "OA  minnj^A'o,  no  p"UA|AAmAi-p  a^  cac  oibe  ia]a  nA  minitj;gA'6, 
6  nA  mAiJipc|Aib  'oobA  -poipcibbe,  a^u]"  t)obA  -po^bumcA  An 
eobu]"  qAUAi-p  nA  gAoi-oib^e  lonAjA  bAOcb  p^ein  ;  A-p  'OAoib-pn 
50  'ponn^AA'OAC  bAocjAbAC  tluAX)  THac  Ao-OA^Ain,  UopinA  O 
THAobconAipe,  A^tip  LiJ Jaix)  11a  CbeipJ,  a^U]"  tTlAOibeAcbinnn 
1Tlox)A|ACA  "Ua  inAobconAi]Ae.  Jn!)  -pAoi  oi|\x)ei]Ac  ^ac  'onine 
•oiobpin,  ApoAX)  uAOcjAbAC  Ap  1110  *oo  beAnAmAipi,  *oo  bpvig 
^ujAAb  UA'OA  A]"  mo  '00  5bACAmAi]A  -pein  A^np  "OO  p^uApAmAipi  A5 
CAC  oibe,  miniujAX)  nA  bpocAb  a]i  a  cupAccAmAoiX),  j^^pobcA; 
A^tip  p'op  ;5iipAb  pAoi  oi-|A'6eipc,  "oeApp^AiJce  e  Y^^  cceiiAX)-p, 
mA-jA  A|'  p'obbAj'  Y^^  ueipc  CU5  An  c|"aoi  ]AeAr{ipAice  oibe  .1. 
LnjAi'6  tlA  Cbei]Aig  Ai|A  Api  A  eA^,  AtfiAib  ACA  Y^^  pvAnn-po 
pop:— 

AcAi-jAne  ACAi^A  nA  iiaoi 

T)AbbAn  pojA^Aibb  An  ppiiom-fAoi, 

T)o  rheAp  -pe'm  ceibe  ni  ceApvc, 

Tlei-oe  ]AO-peAp  i-p  pepiccApvu.*^®^^ 

SeAnciiif  'oiAiti]AA,  t)bi5ue  Ap  -peAn, 
t)eti-pbA  -poipuce  nA  bpibcAi!), 
'Oo  bi  An  em  rheiii)  ^aja  nAium-o, 
Cbi  An  Ci^ini-o  !  An  ionAicmi*6  ! 

Ap  Aiune  'ouinn  -pAoice  mAice  Y<5^^  ceijA'opi,  A^up  -po-p  'yAW 
Aimpipv  'oeigionAiJ,  mApv  aca  SeAAn  IIa  TTlAobconAipie,  ppioni- 
oi*oe  nA  'opinn^e  a  t)ub]AAmAin  ceAnA,  A^A-p  -peA]A  n-Giponn,  a 

(97)  This  fourth  line  is  mistranslated  in  the  text  (see  p.  176),  or  rather  the  translation  there 
given  is  of  the  version  of  these  lines  in  the  MS.  from  which  the  "Address"  is  taken  (MS.  of 
A.D.  1728,  in  my  possession).  The  last  word  of  this  fourth  Ime  there  is  ftrceart.  I  have  cor- 
rected the  text  of  the  line  from  a  fragment  consisting  of  fourteen  stanzas  of  this  curious 
poem,  in  the  most  correct  diction,  Avhich  I  copied  from  a  MS.  vol.  of  old  Historical  Poems 
in  the  possession  of  the  O'Conor  Donn,  dated  1631.  The  translation  of  the  Ihie  as  it  now 
stands,  corrected,  should  be:  NeidM  of  profound  knowledge,  and  Fercheart.  '"  Fercheart"  is 
put  for  '' Fercheirl7i6"\  the  celebrated  poet  (of  the  time  of  Conor  Mac  Nessa), 
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'peAncA'p   iriA   Aimp^A   yem ;    A^A-p   pLAnn    ttiac    CAijAbpe    nnc  ap.  Lxxvr 
^o-OA^Ain  rhAi]AeAf  ^^oy,  -^S^f  'opon^  oiie  hac  riAipljim.    Ace  ^^^ 

•OO  t)nit    riAC    CCAjAlATJAn    riA    teAlJAin    Ap    a    TTOeAjAnATDA^A  mi n-  prefixed  i 
lU^AX)    AgUinil     A]l    An     CCAOU]"0   "OOn    yAljA^e   ITIA    OfUlLmi-O    A|A  Glosaarj-. 

'oeopAi'ueAcc,  ieAC  Amui^  "oo  IJeA^An,  niop  b'eiX)i]A  tinn  a 
cceA'OjTA'OA  "oo  teAriTTiuin  acc  a  nibcA^An. 

An  X)A]iA  HI.  bio'6  a  py  a^a-o,  5iii\Ab  ia-o  ha  LeAbAip  cpiiAi*6e 
A|\  A]i  ciii|AeA'OA]i  HA  -peAii-tig-oAip  ^tuAi]"  rhim^ce  a^uj"  a^  a]\ 

gtACAITIAip  HA  ^TOCAlt-peO  poy  THAI  tie  ]\e  miHiu^A-o  HA  -O^AlHH^e 

peATTi]AAice,  "oo  bi  A^  ceA^A]"^  50  -oeigioHAc:  -dni|AA  Chotuim 
Chitte;  A^AitAni  ah  "oa  ShuA-6;  peitine  ha  Haohi  ;  feiLii^e 
Hi  5lio]imAiH  ;  LeAbA]i  Iottiahh  ;  SAHA-pAH  bheACA  phACC]\Aic  ; 
|"eAH-Sc)\eApu]AA  nieAm]Auim,  A^A-p  -j^eAH-teAlJAiiA  pAipeiji  iha 
"bpiiiu  ni6]\AH  'o']:octinb  c|itiAi-6e  ^ah  miHiugAX);  foiui-p  "PocAit, 
A5A|"T)ei]\bpu]i  "oo'h  Ca^ha  ah  G-i^p  ;  a^a]^  iji]Hii6|\  ah  teAbAip 

OpH    AHIAC    HA    ^tUAIj^e    -00     ^LaCAX)     6'h     HllDAOC^AtAC     jAeAlll- 

pAi-oce. 

An  c]ieA|"  HI.    Uiot)  A  pop  A^  AH  tei^reoi];,  ha]\  ihiah  Uhh 

A5  Cp<\ti  AH  'beA5-fA0UA1]\pi,  ACC  CAlt  ei^lH  ]"o'LAip  X)0 
CAbAipC  "Oo'h  AOf  65,  A^A]"  'OOH  AOy  Ainbp-p;  A^A]^  AH  C-AO]" 
eA'LA'OHAl  A^A]"  eotmp  *00  bjlO-p-OATJ,  A^Ap  "DO  gjUOpAt)  'OOCHIll 
A  lOHHpAliltA  Olte  "OO  "66  AH  Alii  HI  ip  -peApjl,  A^Ap  H11]^  VlOHIllAllie.. 

Acr  Mf  wme  ha]i  leAHAmAiii  50  jtatda  a]\  iii6]\AH  -oo  ha  Int- 

ClAltmb  CUipi-O   AH    ZAOy  'OAHA,    A^A-p  eAtA'OHA  CO   HiomA-Q    -OA 

byuit  "a'poctuib  ahh]'o  X)©  ihihui^at),  a^a^  t)o  tei^eAiiiAn 
•oiHH  |:6p  buHA*6A]"  lOTTiAT)  "00  HA  ^TOctAib  'o'yoiltpiigA'6  50 
-p6i]\teACAH,  "00  bp5  ^uiiAb  iei-p  ah  ao|"  eAlA'OAH  50  ]^ohh- 
^lA-ocvc  Ap  mo  bAiHeA]",  ^5^r  ^^^  bpuib  ]mac'Oaha]"  A5  CAC  50 
coiucGAHH    ieip    mA]i    ACA    ACA    \.e^y    ha   -j^eAH-teAbiMiib    vq 

CIII5PH,   A^A]'  X)0  leA^AX). 

An  ceAU]\AmA"6  hi.  V)iot)  a  po]^  a^  ah  aoi'  65,  a^a]"  a^  ah 
AO]"  Ainlbpp,  ie]\Ab  miAH  ha  peAH-leAb)\iiib  do  Ica^ai)  (hi  hac 
bpiiL  HA  AiHcoA]'  A]\  ootcAib  A]\  cci|\e)  ^iip^b  AHHAiii  biop  COl- 
meAt)  ACA  A]\  CAot  te  Lcacah,  ho  Loacah  ]\e  caoL  "oo  i'5]\iobA'6 ; 

A^A]"    ip    p]\-CeA)\C    Ctl1]\1X)    UAUA   Ajl   COHHpAIHib,  mA]V  AUA   b.   C. 

"6.  -p.,  A5AI'  mA]\]'ni ;  a^a^'  p-op,  Ay  ahhaih  ciii]\it)  pneAD  ■pA'OA 
A]\  pocUiib.  S^juobuAp  50  miHic  cmx)  X)oha  coiinpAiHib  A|t 
fOH  A  ceite,  mA|\  aua  .c.  a]v  i^oh  5,  A^Ap  u,  a]\  i^oh  *o.     ^5po 

I^AlilAlL  HA  bpOCAt  C]\eA]'A  CUl115pi"6eA]\  A  HAb]\Am  A]1  I'DH  HA 
bpOCAlL-pO  :  CI05,  lOHAHH  A^Ap  cloc  ;  A^AX),  ACAt)  ;  boA^,  bcAC ; 

co-oLat),  cocUxt) ;  a]\'o,  a]\c,  a^a^  mA]\  pni.  Ciii]\reA)\  pop  50 
miHic  Ae,  A]\  I'OH  Ao ;  A^Ap  Ai  isy  yon  aoi  ;  A^Ap  yoy  01  a]\  pon 
A01.     Soin]jbA  A]\piH  mA]\  pi^]\iobcA]\  50  mmic  Aet),  A]'  iohahh 

A^A]'  AOX)  ;    A^Ap  CAot,   1]'  lOHAHH    AT^A]^  CAot  ;    At^A]"  bAOl,   A^Ap 

p'op  bv\i,  1]'  10HAHH  A^A]'  boi.     S5]\iobrA]\  ^o  miHic  e  a|\  poii 
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Will  of  Cti- 
choigcrichi 
O'Ciery. 


AP.  Lxxvi.  A,  \x\c.  |"eAn-teAb]AAit),  mA\\  aca,  Ay  lotiAnn  x)ie,  A^Ap  -oia; 
CIA  A-p  loriAnn  A^A-p  cie;  A^Ar  rriApi  \\x\.  S-^\\\ohtA\\  50  mi- 
me .1.  Api  \ox\,  mAiA  ACA,  [ecc.J.  S5]\iobcA]A  50  coicceAnn,  a, 
o,  u,  A]A  1'on  A  ceite  a  ii-'oeijAeA'o  yocAit,  m<\]i  aua  -pomptA, 
•pompto,  i^omptu  ;  ceA]AX)CA,  ceA|iX)co,  ceA]^^^!. 

"TiPPENDrxTNo.  LXXVIL~[Lect.  VIII.,  Page  178.] 

[This  reference  is  an  error.  There  is  no  list  of  contractions  at 
the  end  of  the  Preface  to  O'Clery's  Glossary,  only  a  few  of  the  more 
common  contractions  are  used,  such  as  are  to  be  found  described  in 
Irish  Grammars.] 

APPENDIX  No.  LXXVIII.     [Lect.  VIIL,  Page  178.] 

Original  of  the  last  Will  of  Cuchoigcriche  O'Ciery. 

[The  will  of  Cuchoigcriche  is  unfortunately  much  injured.  Many 
words  are  quite  obliterated,  and  some  of  those  that  remain  very 
indistinct.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  as  much  of  it  as  I  can  make 
out  with  any  certainty.  The  spaces  left  are  to  denote  passages  at 
present  illegible.  The  translation  which  I  have  added  is  quite 
literal.  The  lines  in  the  original  I  have  also  thought  it  right  to 
mark  out ;  they  will  be  found  separated  by  a  mark  (||)  wherever  the 
line  ends  in  the  original,  which  is  to  be  found  at  fol.  276  of  the 
little  MS.  volume  classed  34.  4.  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy : — 

1n  Amm  An  AdiA^i  A^tij"  An  tTleic  A^np  An  Spio]\A'OA 
tlAOimli. 

Uiomntiitn  mAnAtn  *oo  *Oia  inte  cutfiAcbcAc,  A^tip  Aichmm 
TTiA  co|Ap  "00  cup  ||  1  ttlAimpcep  biiipgepi  "UmAitt,  no  ^ibe 

"hoite  ecclAip  CAipecApuA ||  pAicpAi*6ep  "oom 

c'hAipx)ib  m'A'onActi'L ;  pA^bAim  An  mAom  'oob  AnnpA  tiom  || 
id'ap  chuipeAp  Am  peitb  ipm  pAojAt  (mApAUA  mo  teAbpAib) 
A^  mo  "oiAp  II  mbAc,  T)iApmAi*o  A^up  SeAAn.  teAnAix)  a 
cuApbA  eipuib  ^An  miibeA-o  A^np  'oo  ||  peip  a  piAcbcAnAip, 
A^up  cAbpAi-o  A  pA-oApc  A^tip  A  n^nAutj^A-o  "oo  cboinn  II 
CliAipbpe  mAp  iA*o  pein,  A^tip  ceA^Aip^i-o  ia-o  -oo  peip     .     .     . 

II  Aip  cbomne  ChAipbpi  -oo  ititinAT)  A^np  -oo 

teA^Apcc  A  ccbomne ||  Aicnim 

'oiob  A  mbeiu  50  ^pA'OAC,  mtiinceAp*6A  mo'OArhAib     .... 

II  ip  pe  nA  ccbomn  pern,  mAp  mAiu  beo  T)ia  X)o 

poipbiu^A-o  [-Qoib  pem  A^yp  'oo  cup]  ||  pAubA  oppA  Ap  An 
pAotAb  Abnp  A^tjp  A  ccniT)  *oo  pbAiceAp  T)e  -ooib  [cAbb]     . 

.   II  -diubm^im  mAp  An  ccex)nA  cupA    ....    eim 

CAuepmA mop  bep  inA  peibb 

A^np  An  cApAbb pein  x)o 

beipiin  A  peAbb  -oi  om'  bAp  pem  aitiac 

A^np -00  ]\eip  mAp  Ap  peApp  cipi^tep 


APPENDIX.                                                       [)C,l 
ACA         ....  LXXVUI. 

I'eT^AiT^     .      .      .     A  rnbiA  inA  tAitfi  A5U|"T)o  bei|Ai[rn] 'pe-A'L'b -oi      r~ 
(xy'cyy  rh'eccA)  a]1  chApAtt  ||  a^u^'  a]\  f eAppAC,  a^u]"  "oenAX)  ye  Curoigdchi 
^AC  mAic  bu|'  eix)i]\  tei^p  X)o  -uenorh  vnp]\e  5.    .     .     ||  cu  [i]^i*6]  ^^^^^^'- 

A  cu^AAtn  -oe  50  neAThriAip.     'Oa  TToeAcViAi-o 

II   mriAOi  eibe  |Ae  tinn  a 

TToiorriAOini^"  no     ...     An  beAn || 

A]A  cui-o  A  'Oci]\b]'eAUAH,  A^vi]"  "OA  ]AAib  An  bcAn  *oiob  be]"    . 

II  bjAAicpe  Ay  oi'ojAeA'OA  ojaca  ApAon 

ye  binn  An-o ||   ^An  r»iA]\CAin.    IDa 

n^bACATJ  An  buACAitb  be^  THac  Cac 

II  I'liAiTTineA-p  coninAigce  cui^e  A^ny  ccacc  in   enAic 

II  A^vi]"  A  SheAAin  acaihi 

A^A  Aicne  "Oib  An  tube  liiAic  biif  ion 

II  "oo  "oenAiii X)0  ]\ei]\  niA]\  -oo  ]\inni 

meip  <^5tif II    AcbAi|\ 

A^ll]"    •OA   f"eAnAUA1]1,  A^llj"  X)A   f^eAnniACAl]!.       II11A       .... 

II  bo  "00  cmpeA-p  inA  yeibb  t)6  -oo  t cotda  no  "da 

b|\ACA]\ II    cbomnAi^e  A]\Abyiiib  'oenAi-6 

.     bii]\   cceA-oiTAiX)  yem  X^eyy  An . 

.     II  AccomrriAOin  Ai)."]\eAnn  -oo  ^ia-oa  be  liAnAin  SheAAin 

ITIbe^  5 II  "OO  cipceA]A  "OAoib 

yein. 

CUCOGRY  (sic)  [ClEIRIGIi]. 

A   cCiii]A]A   nA  liCibce,    An    8   Ia 
peb.,  1664,  -00  -|\ei|\  nA  ninm]\e 

A]'1110 

[translation.] 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

I  bequeath  my  soul  to  God  Almighty,  and  I  charge  my  body  to 
be  buried  in  the  Monastery  of  Bunjhds  Umhail  [Borrisoole],  or  in 
whatever  other  consecrated  church  ....  in  which  it  will  appear 
best  to  my  friends  to  bury  me.  I  leave  the  property  most  dear  to  me 
that  I  have  put  into  my  possession  in  the  world,  namely,  my  books, 
to  my  two  sons,  Diarmaid  and  Seaan.  Let  them  take  their  profit 
out  of  them  without  injuring  them,  and  according  to  their  necessities; 
and  let  them  give  their  sight  and  their  constant  access  to  Cairbiv's 
children  like   themselves ;   and   let   them  instruct  them  according 

to benefit  of  Caii'bre's  children,  to  teach  and 

instruct  their  own  children I  am  charging 

them  to  be  loving,  friendly,  respectful, as  tliey 

would  be  to  their  own  children,  if  they  wish  that  God  shoiUd  be 
propiti(.>us  to  themselves,  and  give  them  prosperity  in  the  world 
her«',  and  theii*  share  in  the  Idngdom  of  heaven  to  them  in  the  other 
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Lxxviii.   world I  charge  in  like  manner 


Will  of 


Catherina or  great 

Cucoigcrichi  that  shall  be  in  her  possession,  and  the  horse 

^  ^^'^^y         in  her  own  hands.     I  give  her  its  possession  from 

my  own  death  out and 

accordingly  as  it  shall  appear  best 

There  is examine 

what  shall  be  in  her  hands,  and  I  give  her  possession  (after  my 
death)  of  a  horse  and  of  a  foal,  and  let  him  do  all  the  good 
that  he  can  to  her  [until  he  has  put]  her  care  off  him  non-shame- 

fully.     Should go     ...     .     another  woman 

in  the  time  of  their  idleness  or     ...     .     the  woman     . 

upon  the  share  of  her  sister,  and 

if  the  woman  of  them  who  shall  be brethren 

that  shall  be  heirs  of  them  both  in  their  time  there 

....  without  being  alive.    If  the  little  boy,  the  son  of  Eoch  .  .  . 

should  take  quietness  of  residence  to 

himself,  and  come  to  the  one  place  with 

And,  Seaan^  I  am  charging  you  to  do  every  good  which  can  be  done 

accordingly  as  I  have  done,  and 

father  and  to  his  grandfather  and  to 

his  grandmother a  cow  which  I 

put  into  his  possession  to  him of  your 

share  or  of  your  brothers residence 

in  which  he  is,  dispose  of  it  according  to  your  own  wishes 

as  a  benefit  [pay]  for  saying  Mass 

for  the  soul  of  Seaan  Meg-G 

as  shall  appear  to  yourselves.  Cucoigri[che  0  Cleirigh]. 

In  Curr-na-h-Eilte,  the  8th  day  of 
February,  1664,  according  to 
the  greater  computation. 

APPENDIX  No.  LXXIX.     [Lect.  VIII.,  Page  179]. 
Two  Poems    Original    (with    trandatioii)    of   two   Poetus    hy    CucoigrichS 
coigcricM  0'' Clcry ;  from  MMS.  transcribed  hy  Jaines  Mac  Guire,  in 

O'ciery.  1727,  for  Hugli  O'Bonnell  (of  Larkfield)^  now  in  the  pos- 

session of  Professor  Curry. 

I.  I. 

Cticoi^ciMce  O  cLeiiM^  "oo  ]Mnr»e  ah       CuchoigcricM  O'ciery  that  made  this 
'OAii-'pA  "oo'ii  cViAlbAc  flviA'o  niAC  poe7n  for  the  Calbhach  Ruadh,  the 

tTlA5nA"pA,  mic  Cuinn  615,  mic  Cu-  son  of  Maghnus,  son  of  Conn  6g^ 

inn,  mic  An  cViAlbAicch.  son  of  Conn,  son  of  the   Calbhach 

{O'Bonnell). 

lon-mtim  An  "Laoit)  teA^cAtv  -punn,  Beloved  the  lay  which  is  read  here, 

U15  nAic,  A  cViaIIdai^  cti^um,  Which  comes  from  thee,  O  Calbh- 

til  c|ve  -pun  -pAttf A  ]\o  feAf ,  acA,  to  me, 

^cc  -00  fu]A  AnnfA  u'eicceAf.  Not  through  a  treacherous  design 

I  know,  [poet. 

But  to  seek  the  affection  of  thy 
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A  f-A-o  teAc  ot)  "o^Aeic  n-'oomn-jii, 
pA'onA  cAictrie  if  clu  O  cCuinn, 
S'OAi|\ce  x»iAiri]AA  6|\u  Chonuilt. 


tnA|\  CA01  'OA  cti|v  1  cceitL  "dAlil, 
5on-'oti§pnn -D'Aicl/e  AiAn-'dj'OAp 
Pa  tieAtricAif  jrui^te  r>A  "b-peAiA, 
Cuiriitie  f eAticAi]"  'bA|\  'pitin)'eA|\. 

tllAIC  An  lA^V^AAI-d  CUJ  CUfA, 

"Ooi  'O'poy'  lUlL  All   C-feAtliUf A, 

T)o'n  ceTOfiof  bA  cojAoi]"  c]\eA'L*L, 
30  fO|\Aoif  eigiof  eij^eArjn. 


Son-yVATi)  CAgriAI'd  AOfOA  fOMTt, 

"  eoiuf  ei|\ionn  1  cC]\UAcoir>", 

"Oa  lliui  CA]A  CAC  CtlgAlf  COli, 
111  5AII  f  AC  ]\U5A1|'  |\050im 


ACAIt)  Y^'^n   C^]A  f  e  llACA1'6, 

1mCVi|MiACAin  Cliuinn  cVietJ-dACAi^, 
Hi  mhAotcoriAiiAe  jAti  coi]\, 
"Pa  Ao^.b  ccogAi'oe  Ag  ciMAcoib, 

lpl1A]AA1f  fTO-p  colli]'  Olle, 

A-^  ctomn  6Aoitri  lllliAoibconoiixe- 
tTokC  A|\  ccogAfMnA  Af  beiiv  bib, 
Ujve  ]\6im  ni'DgbAtriA  6'trj  oi-oib. 


O    fbio6c     Clitiinii,    bA0C]XAi'6    gAn 
bocc, 
AcA  All  c-Ainm  Cui^e-o  Cliontiocc, 
Ha'O  11AC  fAnn  1  beic  beAbA]^, 
Ui\e  A  m-beic  Ann  A5  AicpeAbA-o. 


tJifbe  be  Conn  Coi^e-o  Sb^veing, 
116  6n  cinjet)  An  OijMnn, 
t1i|\  cuib-ocAf  -d'a  cloinn  6  foin, 
3An  ]\ui'DbcA]'  Clioinn  -oo  cA^vcoin. 

A  1U\  A]\  cConn  cuai-o  6  ^l^o]^A1t^, 
'Sa  Cliuinn  cia]\  6  ccAn^obAiix, 
tTi  •oe6|AAi'6eAcc,  a  "oeAjAc  gbAn, 
CeAdc  50  c6ob-oi]\eAcc  Clij\UAdAn, 


>1i  'oSbei|Ac  -ouic  t^■^]\  5A6  Ain, 
C|v6neA]\c  Ainbpne  ncAccjAAnn, 
A  d:iAb  •oLucnw]'  nA  cco]\  ccAf, 
■Oob  6  -ourcliA]'  50  ■ouc6a]\ 


I  understand  thy  design  accordingly,  ^p.  lxxix. 

That  too  far  from  thy  noble  bright  

face  are  Two  Poems 

The  witnesses  of  the  munificence  by  '^'"~ 


and  fame  of  Corais  race,  [Conall. 

The  secret  records  of  the  blood  of 

As  thou  art  putting  me  in  mind 

That  I  should,  after  our  authors, — 

Ungentle    are   the   w^ords   of  the 

men, —  [cestors. 

Remember  the  history  of  thy  an- 

Good  is  the  seeking  that  thou  hast 

made,  [tory, — 

To  go  seek  the  knowledge  of  his- 
To  visit  me  first  would  be  an  idle 

journey —  [Erinn. 

To  the   home  of  the  learning  of 

An  old  saying,  wise  and  ancient  this, 

^'The  learning  of  Erinn  at  Crua- 

chain^\  [given  will, 

To  its  learning  above  all  thou  hast 
It  was   not  without   reason  thou 

hast  made  the  choice. 
They  are  in  this  land  a  long  time, 
Around  the  Cruachain  of  Conn  of 

the  hundred  battles. 
The  O'Maoldtonairea  ^vithout  fault 
In  chosen  esteem  with  chieftains. 
Thou  hast,  too,  found  other  know- 
ledge, [nah€. 
With  the  comely  Clann  Muolcho- 
The  cause  of  our  invitation  from 

thee,  [from  ray  tutors. 

Through  the  career  of  my  learning 

From  the  race  of   C'oww,    champion 

without  fault, 
Comes    the    name    of    Connacht 

Fifth  [i.e.  Province,] —  [books, — 
A  statement  not  weak  as  regards 
Because  of  their  having  been  there 

inhabiting.  [Fifth  {i.e.  Province), 
More  favoured  with  Conn  was  Sreng's 
Than  any  other  Fifth  in  Erinn, 
It  was  not  becoming  his  cliildren 

ever  since, 
Conn's  special  riglit  not  to  cherish, 
Thou  grandson  of  our  northern  Conns^ 

from  Terry, 
Antl  of  the  Conn  in  the  west  from 

whom  tliou  descendost,  [ej^i 
It  is  no  exile,  thou  of  the  bright 
To  come  to  the  musical  assemblies 

of  Connacht, 
It  is  no  banisimient  to  thee  in  the 

west  in  all  time. 
Through  the  force  of  stranger  fo- 
reign tribes. — 
Thou  of  the  clustering,  crisji,  curl- 
ing hair, —  [other. 
To  go  from  one  native  land  to  an- 
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OClery, 
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AP.  LXXIX.  '^'^  COAfmoICA  Ctl^fAC  O^C, 

"^  '  llA  Vi-6iccp  pn  innnn  Clionnodc, 

Two  Poems  tllAicteAin  n'^ix  Iaj'oaij  "Oo  caiL, 

^.oigcr'ichi  '^5"t^  At^•OA15  eM(<l(<  -00111  AriAll. 
OClery. 

tll'AO]^  ioiiniui«e  o'f  1^*0  pn, 

'bA|\  cceifc  "00  pi  Ac  o'n  "OAiiri  -01 1, 
If  til  riAjA  CAC  "o'a  cluinpn. 

'A  mnnfi  ■pge'L  ■p50|Af  a  tne, 
O  'cAi-o  A^Am  mA]A  ptine, 
til  fob|\Aiin  A  ccio  Y^i  cet, 
til  -pA-o  fopbAinn  a  nAibe|^. 

t)A  ^AA-O  A]A  CUf  Ar  CeA^C  C0|\C, 

tTlA]\  ciii|A  5ailI.  50  c]Aic   cVion- 

nocu, 
r-pe  -paIait)  juAifniiyv  riAc  ^lAn, 

"bA^V  ■pAiriAlL  "o'-UAIfblb  UtAX). 

"OA  ngboiA  AH   C|V10C    •00  CAyVAI-p, 
"OUICp  riAC  fAC  -pAbuAIIAIf, 

'Sgop  r^iA  oibe  6  cadi  T:|AeAbA|\, 
Ca]a  mhoije  A01  A]\  AicfeAbA'6. 


triAcAiive  CTionnocc  riA  ccac, 
5e'|\  bf-A'OA  e  'riA  -jrA-pAcVi, 
"Oe  n'A]A  f5Ui|Aif,  A  jne  §eAb 
^ui^A  cui|Mf  e  -pA  foiiAgneAiri. 

Coni|\A'6  A  eolAcli  tube, 

"D'Aoif  AicjAeAbA  An  mViAcuiiAe, 
"Ooib  riAjA  b'Aiune  e  -jta  bAib, 
'Sox>  \\e  cAicirnjei  a  CliAbbAi  j. 

'S  5ti|\  ctti|\  cu  fA  t;|vom  eAbbAi  j, 
1au  oiyv'6ei|\c  An  ■pVimn-beAnnAig 
l-p  triAg  Ao^  o'n  |^e1m  1  -pAibi, 
5o|\  b6n\  gAc  bAoi  A  botnpAi^Ae. 


A  jAAT)  1Mb  ni  lAA-o  nAijieAcli, 

"Oo  beiu  CAicirieAc  congAi)AeAc, 
'S50  ccAice,  ^A  fAOi|\e  -peAb? 
SgAiue  mAoine  jAn  mAOToeAiri. 

If  5111A  jnAc  ceAjbAc  ic  ceAjli, 
mA|Abu  ^Aeibi  fe  A|A  pnn-peA|\, 
'Stjo  beiu  Ann  fA  aoid  gAn  -oiaiuc, 
In  gAc  Am  -oAoib  50  "OAoimtic. 


tle'-o  bmn  ^^n  cTi^UACAin  nAcceAn, 
ni  fiiib  tiAf Ab  no  ifeAb, 
tlAc  bei|\  inA  ceAc  tnuijAn  -mo^, 
1niA  feAc  cuifm  if  coiViob. 


The  praises  they  have  bestowed  on 
thee,  [Connacht, 

Those  learned  men  of  the  land  of 
Well  pleased  I  am  that  thy  cha- 
racter is  not  lessened,      [breath. 
And   that   it   has   heightened  my 
My  beloved  friends  arc  these, 
They  convey  to  me  in  their  letters, 
Thy  common  report,  from  the  dear 
band,  [hear  it. 

And  it  is  no  shame  that  all  should 
To  tell  their  story  I  shall  forbear, 
As  now  I  have  them  as  witnesses  ; 
I  don't  propose  to  publish  them, 

nor  conceal, 
No  forbidden  words  do  I  speak. 
Of  their  contents  at  first,  speaking  of 
thee,  [nacht's  land, 

How  the  foreigners  sent  to  Con- 
By  a  dangerous  enmity,  not  pure, 
Thy  like  of  the  nobles  of  Ulster. 

Part  of   their   words — the    country 

thou  hast  loved,  [niity, 

To  thee  shall  not  be  a  cause  of  en- 
And  that  shortly  again,  as  tliou  art 

prudent,  [in. 

Till  thou  lovest  Magk  Aoi  to  dwell 
Machair^  Connacht  of  the  battles, 
Though  long  it  had  been  a  desert, 
From  it  thou  didst  not  cease,  thou 

bright  of  aspect,  [closure. 

'Till  thou  didst  put  it  under  eu- 
The  conversation  of  all  its  learned, 
Of  the  residents  of  tlie  Machair^ia 
That  never  did  they  see  it  pros- 
perous, [ack. 
Until  the  spending  time  of  Calbh- 
And  that  thou  hast    placed    under 

heavy  stock  [nach ; 

The  noble  land  of  the  Finnbheau' 
And  brought  Magh  Aoi  from  its 

former  state,  [pastures. 

That  every  day  sees  its  well-grazed 

To  say  of  thee  is  no  sliameful  saying, 

That  thou  art  spendive,  hilarious, 

And    that    thou    spendest, — what 

happier  time  ? — 
Flocks  of  kine  without  boasting. 
And  that  company  is  frequent  in  thy 

house,  [ancestors, 

Sucli  as  was  seen  in  the  days  of  our 
And  that  thou  art  with  never  a 

frown. 
At  all  times  with  crowded  people. 
In  thy  time  around  Cruachain  of  the 

loves,  [ferior, 

There  is  not  a  superior  nor  an  in- 
In  whose  house  there  is  not  great 

merriment, 
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1om"6A  ACA  c^6  fcAnj^A, 

"Pion,  ^tcA'o-o'L  ^y  pccVieAttA, 
'Sbuip-o    ioAtriA     5AC     Iaoi     'tiA 

CC015, 
5Ati  -peAdtiA  Ap  6Aei  no  a^a  conoi]A. 

lotiAnn  lotnipAit)  hA]\  no^\\e, 
In  j;ac  A1C  c'ao|"  lomhome, 

'Spot)       IMAjACAp      iin        Ch]AUACAin 

Chumn, 

'SA  ecu  AC  Alb  lA^ACAIjA  HinUl'Lt. 

"Oa  niA-6  1AT)  c'otiAtriAiiA  fein, 
"Oo  ctnpfeA'o  "oo  ciu  in  uncem, 
"Ooit)  ni  )?ecpAoi,  a  "beo  a|\  mbAn, 
>A  "oeiACAoi  gojAbeo  An  beAnAtii. 

■Ay  c'eifCAdic  |rein  piAijA  cvifA, 
An  "po  oi]A|\'6ei|\c  AninA  y^s, 
O  CA  An  5Ai]Am  5 AC  •oil,  ni  -oic, 
\)A]\  nAinni  1]'  bA^  ccbu  1   ccoic- 
c]Mch. 

CiA  "oo'c  yjAenh  jAig  no  jMupe, 
"Oa  toAgVicA  A  lleim  llioriMn-oe, 
■pUAIlA  An  CA|AbA  "OO  -00  T)teAd;c, 
116  |\6  AnniA  5 An  oipbeA|\c. 


■Oa  bicin  fin  a  liieic  ^h^y, 

tllA'D  AibbA]A  nAinni  -oo  ctuin|'in 
"beAn  |\e  biniA'oii'p  "00  bcA^Ac, 
bcAn  •o'ti]\|\vi-6iif  1]'  ■o'eifCACc. 

tlA  ■oeAc  ftnb,  A  py.  Vmno, 
-A  nAindiM-oe,  a  nAinmnne, 
AofA     I'lop-cnui-o    bA|\     njixuAti 

nz;eAt, 
llob  cuA|A  poc]M'iin  A  pblcA-b. 

111  o     yAX)     yA     "oeoit)     fe't)     '6]\ei<l 
nx)iniin, 
11a  bi  ce-ottiiceAcli  conunnn, 
5An  yC\t  nA  b]\if  c'AniifA  a|\  poy, 
Atz  f  Annf  A  y\y  -00  p 01-cion. 

n'l  cbi'i  yc<y  bo  A  cii|\  1  cccin, 
A-obcLo^' inline  lK\icei]A, 
Ay  bAi-6  1]'  A]\  h^\yy  ceinib, 
lVi  iK\|\  An  cAin  t)'  -Aibeibm. 


"bioii  ro  inbcic  a]\  bcvXgAn  c]\ui-6, 
Hi  cunnceA|\  xuvice  a  lieA]'buit), 

5a6  A)\  O-Alt  "DO  CUA1-6  6  CA]', 

'Sa  nuMc  5 An  UAill  jaii  aIIa]\ 


With    circling    bowls    and    social  ^p.  lxxix. 

drinking.  — '■ - 

Many  with  them  are  graceful  steed.9,    Two  Poems 
Wine,  banqueting,  and  chess-play-  by  Cu- 
ing, [in  their  houses,  "^^^^^"/'^ 
And  wide-spread  boards  each  day        ^^^' 
Without  avoidance  of  road  or  high- 
way, [dea 
Alike  do  they  bear  thee  as  their  bur- 
in all  places, — those  who  love  thee, 
And   thou   art   sung   out   at    Conn's 
Cruachain, 
And  in  the  lands  of  the  west  of 
U mail  I. 
Were  they  thine  own  OUamlis, 
That  had  sent  thy  reno^^^l  afar, 
They  \vould  not  be  noticed,  thou 
life  of  our  maidens,              [own. 
It  would  be  said  the  pet  was  their 
It  is  from  thine  own  good  sense  thou 
hast  received 
This  most  illustrious  name. 
Since  it  is  hailed  everj'where,  it  is 
no  harm,               [ing  territories! 
Thy  name,  and  th}"  fame  in  border- 
Who  of  thy  stem,  king,  or  chief — 
If  thou  wilt  read  the  kingly  succes- 
sion—                                  [rited, 
Received  the  reward  which  he  rae- 
Or  an  illustrious  name,  without  il- 
lustrious deeds? 
On  that  account,  my  active  son, 
If  thou  desirest  thy  name  to  be 

heard, 
Adhere  to  thine  original  deeds, 
Follow  nationality  and  prudence. 
Let  it  not  molest  thee,  thou  Man  of 
the  Finn, 
The  evil  hearts,  the  malignity 
Of  those  who  envy  thy  bright  brow ; 
Their  gaze  is  the  omen  of  secret 
peace. 
l^Iy  last  words  to  thy  noble  mien  : 
Be  not  the  first  to  fly  from  friend- 
ship ;  [with  man ; 
Causeless  break  not  thy  affection 
But  share  with  him   thy  highest 
love. 
No  empty  renown  to  be  sent  afar. 
Is   the    fame   of  the  daughter  of 
Walter;  [ture, 
For  friendship  and  for  best  of  na- 
No  shame  is  the  time  to  Aibhci- 
liu. 
Though  she  may  be  of  chattels  scant, 
From   her    her    wants  are    never 
heard,                           [out  regret, 
What  she  has  spent  is  gone  with- 
And  her  goodness  is  without  pride, 
without  ostentation. 
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AP.  Lxxix.  Uat)  6oki5  1  cctuAif  A  ^eile, 

50  iiibi  jAn  'otiiL  'ooim6ine, 

50  -jTAOliceAC,  JA  •OAlt  If  "oile  ? 
'S50  f^AOilceOkC,  fAiih,  pnipli'oe 


Two  Poems 
by  Cu- 

O'Clery. 


The  words  of  all  men  in  eacli  otlicr's 
ears ;  [ill-temper, 

That  she's  ever  without  shade  of 
Cheerful — what  state  so  lovely  ? — 
And  disbursive,  placid,  simple  ! 
To  her  appearance  we  have  given  our 
approval,  [of  pride, 

And  to  her  goodness,  without  ore 
And  to  her  mien  along  with  these; 
It  is  not  hke  any  other  woman  she 
is  beloved !  Beloved. 

[Note.  This  poem  cwnmences  at  page  323  of  the  volume,  and  the  following  poem  at  page  336.] 


"Oa  li-AijAjwib  ciiz^fAm  A|\  ruoib, 
If  "Ocv  niOkic,  ^An  tnein  UAbAif, 
If  x>A  ^iiAoi  HA  ngoife  fom, — 
111  tnA|\  tbnAoi  Gibe  Af  ioniiioin  ! 
lonmoin. 


II. 

Ciicoi5C|\t6e  O  Cbeifig  "oo  ^inne 
An  -OAn  fo,  -oo  CboiffoeAbOAc  O 
'OoibriAibb,  triAC  CAcbA-pp^ 

niO  niAbbACC  Of  C  A  fAO^Alb, 

triAlfg  nAC  CCtllJ  "OG  f O-bAOJATb, 

'S50  ccinf e  fein  a  cceibb  •ouinrt 
TlAc  "o'lob  5f  A-oAigce  c'fofcijin. 


p-o  loiri'oA  |\i  Afv  A  -f Atb  tneAf, 
■pUAI-p  UA1C  iMje  AgUf  fbAiceAf 
'S"OA  ccujAif  mtii^n,   foAftxA,.  if 

fbeA-o, 
VeAccA|\  A  ccf toe  fA  '6et|\eA'6. 

lotn-oA  Vl^Aic  Af  feAf  AC  binn 
lonroA  AifoiMjb  -oob  intibb, 
tlA  ngem  cVifiofo    cAfbA  Af  "Oo 

tiitJin, 
'S-oG  ci;\Af5|VAif  fiof  50  cAbtnum. 

TlioJA  if  tnoriAi^Ac  An  •ootriAin, 
O  CA  A  niub  'nA|\  nti|\coiriAif , 
ITlAf  tMA-oriA  fCAi-jAce  riA  n-of onj 
■OeAiVDATO  go  fi0|\  A  tiAVpom. 


Hi  05 A  HA  nAffAfoA  if  tYleA-o, 
UujAif  '061b  f eAb  n'Af  f o-beAj 

CAbbAC-OA  If  peAff  A  n'Af  bAJ, 
ftlAlf  f CAC  f eAb,  CAIC  Af  JAbf  AU  ? 


-AbeocAtToef ,  tYloriAf  c  mof 

Cet)     Im-pef    Sfej     tiA     njbAn- 

fbojh, 
5e'|\  iriof  A  tiieAf  'f  a  f  o-neAf  c 
tlif  ciAn  A  f e  ox»  triAf coijoAcc. 

lubitJf  CAefAf  50  riAjh, 

Get)  Impeif  f  eib  r\A  tloiriAn, 
-Af  njAbAib  An  •ooniAin  bAif , 

A  f  AOgAlb  Of  6At)  fA'f  Uf  Af5f  A1f  ? 


II. 


Cuchoigcriche  O'Clery  thai  made  this 
poemj'or  Toirdhealbhach  O^Donnell, 
the  son  of  Cathbharr. 


My  curse  upon  thee,  O  world ! 

Woe  is  he  who  understands  not 

thy  great  dangers,  [sensible 
And  thrat  thou  thyself  makest  us 
That  thy  fortunes  are  not  an  object 

to  be  loved, 
Tho*  many  a  king  who  had  been 

esteemed  [reignty ; 

Keceived  from  thee  reign  and  sove- 
And  to  whom  thou  gavest  mirth, 

feast,  and  banquet  r 
Behold  their  fate  at  tlie  end ! 
Many  a  sovereign  that  we  know, 
Many  a  high  king  who  was  their 

equal 
Before  Christ's  birth,  moimted  thy 

back,  [ground. 

Whom  thou  didst  cast  down  to  the 

The  kings  and  the  monarchs  of  the 

world, 
Whose  knowledge  we  have  at  hand. 
If  the  histories  of  the  parties  be 

witnesses. 
They  prove  truly  what  I  say. 
The   kings    of    the    Assyrians    and 

Medes,  [small ; 

Thou  gavest  them  a  space  not  very 
The  Chaldeans  and  Persians, — not 

weak, —  [they  gone  ? 

They  had  their  time, — where  have 
Alexander,  a  great  monarch. 

First  Emperor  of  the  Greeks,  of 

noble  armies, 
Tho'  great  his  esteem  and  great 

strength,  [thee. 

His  time  was  not  long  for  riding 
Julius  Cassar  of  renown,  [mans. 

The  first  real  Emperor  of  the  Eo- 
On  the  world  having  been  con- 
quered by  him, —  [him? 
0  world !  why  didst  thou  prostrate 
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tli|A  ei|\i^  noAd  ciA|A  n6  to^\\, 

.A  6u|\  -pAOi  An  jAoc  fA  -oubixon. 

"boicc  An  cfAO^AiL  imA^-eAd, 
X)ioc  A-p  oeice  -ooil!)  bui'oeAc, 
til  CAbjAA  ni  TDOll!)  "DOT)'  tiiAoin, 

'Sni  beAnA  "oiob  x>o  comAom. 


C6i|\  A  bui'oe  |\e  "Oia  "oib, 

'A|^mb|^e1c  i  nAiiripjA  cjAeiTHtri, 

1]"  CjAIOfT)  "d'ajA  teijIOf  6')\  CC01|A, 
'SgAn  A-O^At)  X)l11Cp  A  fAOJOlb. 

A  I'SeA'L  mA|\  ACA  1  bcAbiAAib, 

riA  tnonAI^ACp,  Adl01)\l\'6eA'LbA15, 

til  bA  ineifoi  Ag  "OiA  bA|\  nAic, 
5An  'oob  -oib  HA  ccompivAicc. 

C|\A'6  biom  t50  jeiiiibnigAt)  "oao^a, 
'S^An  ca-oaIL  "Diiic  A]\  iriicAom, 
Ace  pojA-yuAc  mA\\  'cA  |ve  cjAeAbb 
GAccjAAnn  A]A  viAi|^tib  ei|\eAnn. 


5i'6eA'6,  "oeAnA  "oimbiMg  X)0, 
"Oa  niA|\]\A  fib  meAf  yoi^A^e, 
"Oo  boic  oi\Aib  caLL  y^  ^"r» 

5b6l|\  "00  "OlnA,  ACA  A]A  "OO  CUtllUf. 

SmiiAin  6  ti\x  50  pvu^AX)  pb 
1  nAtn  c]\ADAit)  1]"  cpeix)iiii, 
IllAyv  nAc  f  u^AT)  (nio^\  ]\e  a  liieAi'), 
Ha  ITlonAiixc  cuA]",  "oo  Ai)\nieAf. 

CAbA1]\  ^TOIgCI'Oe  IT)  bixoit), 
5Ab  coiiiAiixbe  6  5A6  cajaoit), 
"Oa  binnbnge  niA]AC|\A  gAn  coi]\, 
"buAine  "ouic  beACA  fucAin. 

UAimc  1o]v\  c]a6  iiA]\  ccoi]\, 
"Oo  niiii  AnvK\|'  6'n  Acoi|\, 
'S-oo  -ooi^xc  yuib  A  cui|\p  inbc, 
'A]\  A|\  n5|\A'D  c]\e  c|\6cui]\e. 

-AjX  "ooiixc  jAc  inA]\ci]v  -d'a  bfuib 
O  ciif  50  'DcifeA'6  ■ooiiunn, 
t)o  bu  inofjeb  b|\Aon  -oo'n  fuib 
"Oo  '6oi^\cloi'A  r]\e  ai\  ccioncuib. 


VUAIt^  C^IO^n)  bA]'  C]\01CC  A]\  AjX  ]'on, 

"Oo  1A]\]\  ()]\uinn  A]\  cci\oc  •o'loin- 

'Sa]\  ccoil  "OO  cimiA  i\e  a  toil, 
■Agu^'  6  ycMn-oo  leAnihom. 


No  person  has  arisen,  west  or  east,       ap.  lxxix. 
On  the  back  of  thy  wheel,  0  world  I 
Whose  end  is  not,  after  all  hap-  Two  Poems 

piness,  [sorrow,  ^^y/'"- 

To  be  buried  under  tlie  wheel  hi  o'ciTry 
The  poor  of  tlie  earth  all  around, 
To  thee   they  have   cause   to   be 

thankful ;  [wealth, 

Thou  givest  them  nothing  of  thy 
And  tliou  deprivest  them  not  of 

thy  gifts. 
It  is  proper  to  thank  the  loving  God, 
That  we  are  born  in  the  time  of 

religion,  [our  sins, 

And  that  Christ  has  healed  us  of 

And  not  worshipping  thee,  0  wurld. 

Their  story,  as  it  is  found  in  books, 

Of  these  monarchs,   O   Toirdheal- 

hhach,  [with  God, 

Thy  place  will  not  be  the   worse 
Not  to  follow  them  in  comparison. 
I   am  grieved  at  thy  being  cruelly 

fettered,  [trust. 

And  thou  hast  not  merited  dis- 
But   true   hatred,  as  there  is  for 

some  time,  [of  Erinn. 

By  the  foreigners  against  the  nobles 
However,  make  little  matter  of  it, 
If  thou  seekest  perfect  esteem 
To  be  upon  thee  yonder  (in  heaven) 

and  here ;  [power  ! 

Glory   be  to   God,    it    is    in    tliy 

Eeflect,  firstly,  that  thou  hast  been 

born 
In  an  age  of  piety  and  religion, 
As  were  not  born  (highly  is  it  to 

be  prized)  [named. 

The  above  monarchs,  whom  I  have 
Bear  with  fortitude  thy  captivity ; 
Accept  counsel  from  every  friend  ; 
If  thou  shouldst  suffer  martyrdom 

without  guilt, 
More  lasting  to  thee  is  eternal  life. 
Jesus  came,  through  our  guilt. 
From  heaven  down,  from  the  Fa- 
ther, [body 
And  He  shed  the  blood  of  His  whole 
For  our  love,  through  mercy. 
What  all  the  martyrs  have  shed  of 

their  blood,  [the  world, 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
A  greater  loss  one  drop  of  the  blotxl 
Which   Christ   has    shed  for    our 

crimes. 
Christ  received  death  on  tke  cross  for 

us; 
He  asked  us  to  carry  His  cross. 
And  to   shape  our    will    bv    His 

will. 
And  to  follow  Himself. 
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AP.  LXXIX, 

Two  Toeras 
by  ('»/- 
coiacvichi 
(rciery. 


A  liidc  CAcb<\i\]A  111  "Olioiiinuiit, 

1ll    6  "OlUA  AgUy  ]\e  1.-A  ]AAC, 

111  "oLije  'beic  "oe  "OIoiitoacVi. 


"bAjA^  A^  feAccirio^Ac  btlA'OAn, 
ton  5  An  Atitiuv  ah  copp  50  n5|\Ain, 

ITIltit)  "DO  pO]\C  "OO  JAbAlb. 

^\e  tuin  poccliAiiA  ip  pocpvA, 
i:\iAnAirbeACA  lomnotcA, 

1A]A    OplAnnCVlgAX)  1C  C1|A  CAbt, 

"O'AinDfine  AincjMn  eAcc^AAnn, 

1  riAm  cogA'o  "DA  ei-p  pn 

5AC  A|\  beAn  pbn  -oo'c  •DAoimb, 

X)0  fAOIAAI-piA-O  A)\  50|ACA, 

-Ap  bAf  -jTUAccA  ^\  poixnocuA. 

C1A 116  An  -pbAiu  "DO  f']Aeiiri  "OTlAbAfg, 
"Oo  -peiiMinb  nA  liAnnAbAig, 
Cug  oi]AeAt)  cobA|\CA  bib, 
In  Am  cojAi'o  td'a  "OAomib  ? 

X)o  "PlM-p  be6,  ceAnn  1  cceAnn, 
■U|\-m6|\  6615  ccoipt)  ei|\eAnn, 
"Oa  n-oi-oeAn  a]a  ^ac  'peA'OAin, 

■Oo  jVlAbbAlb,  "OO  SVlAOI'OeAbAlb. 

T11|\  CAIfClbpOX)  cip  "oiob  fo, 
1  beic  cVitimn,  no  1  beic  niTiogo, 
riAc  biox)  cntic  in  jac  bAibe 
II1U  Ys^""  '•^"'^  ^^  ccoirinAit)e, 

trio  An  i:ii]\cAct:  cuja'oaiv  -ooib, 
no  A  bfUAippoc  tiACA  -o'cnoi-p, 
'Stjo  beAn  t)iob  (op  "p^eb  PTe) 
"O-jNeAm  tK)  bticc  5AC  en  cipve. 


"Oo  ioi'Ain  cu  lAt)  AiribAi-o, 
tie  -pe  An  cogAit)  CAu-ApvmAi^, 
Ceitne  bbiA'onA  'ooi|\be'oe5, 
nA)\  ieigi-p  pAibb  'nA  ccoimeD. 


51*6  mopv  "oiob  -00  bi  be6  bodr, 
^5  ceAcc  cii^Aib  -d'a  b-pupvcocc, 
'S-OA  ccujAif  niAom  CA]AAn  cc6i]\, 
A  A'OiriAlb  Amu  Af  6^)615 


CuiiiAin  beAin  50  ]MoiricAoi  fin, 
C|\i  triibe  bo  Ap  "Oo  iritiinncif , 

AgUp  lA-O  tule  A]A  bA|\  CCUf , 

■^a't)  beA^A-d  ip  pA't)  §eA|\pu'6. 
fttijAif  be  AC  pop,  iA|\  5A6  peAb, 


Tliou  hast  received,  and  it  should  be 
valued, 
O  son  of  Cathhharr  O'Donnell, 
Gifts  from  God,  and  a  time  of  pros- 
perity ;  [ful  to  Him. 
lie  does  not  deserve  to  be  unthank- 
Thou  hast  received  a  life,  long  and 
pure, 
Over  seventy  years ;         '      [soul : 
The  valiant  body  is  the  ship  of  the 
It  is  time  for  it  to  take  a  port. 
In  the  time  of  peace  and  prosperity 
Thou  didst  receive  a  praiseworthy 
life,                        [land  within, 
After  there  had  been  planted  in  thy 
Strange,  tyrannical  foreign  tribes. 
In  time  of  war  after  that, 

All  such  of  thy  people  as  followed 
tliee,  [tion — 

Thou  didst  free  them  from  starva- 
From  a  death  of  cold  and  nakedness. 
Who  is  the  king  of  the  race  ot'Ddlach, 
According  to  the  knowledge  of  the 

annals, 
Who  gave  as  much  relief  as  thou, 
In  time  of  war,  to  his  people  ? 
Thou  hast  traversed  with  them,  one 
with  another,  [of  Erinn, 

The  most  part  of  the  five  provinces 
Protecting  them  from  every  party 
Of  the  foreigners  and  of  the  Gaedhil. 
They  traversed  no  land  of  these, — 
Of  Conn's  Half,  or  of  Mogh's  Half,— 
That  there  was  not  envy  in  every 

place 

Of  them,  and  they  not  residing. 

Greater  was  the  relief  they  gave  to 

them,  [of  honour, 

Than  what  they  received  from  them 

And  there  adhered  to  them  (since 

it  is  a  true  story) 
A  party  of  the  people  of  every  land. 
Thou  didst  defend  them  in  that  way 
During  the  time  of  the  battle -armed 

war; 
Fourteen  inauspicious  years. 
That  thou  didst  not  neglect  to  guard 
them. 
Though  many  of  them  that  were  but 
alive  and  poor, 
At  coming  to  thee  for  their  relief, 
And  to  whom  thou  didst  give  more 
than  proper  means,        [hkely. 
To  acknowledge  it  to-day  is  un- 
I  remember  when  there  were  comited 
Three  thousand  cows  to  thy  people ; 
And  all  these  at  thy  disposal, 
Under  thy  laying  down  and  thy  dis- 
tribution. 
Thou  didst  bring  still  after  all  time 
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lAt)  uite  Ag  •oot  fA  •6ti^eA'6, 

fl6  "beA^  tnbtiA'OAn  56  aca  fib, 
-A|A  px^  bcAjAn  -oo'c  iriuinncip, 
■puAfVAif  bcACA  gAn  tlAljAe, 
'Sni|v  tiiiA-o  beAC  a  ViiombAine. 


X>'w6  riA'-p  '6ior»5triA'LA  lACf a, 

A|\  CCeACC    50  llAOIf  Al\f ACCA, 

"beAUA  ■meA'pA'p'OA  "ooAriA-p, 
"Oob  f'eA|\|\  1  riA  bpAij-oeAtiAf. 

Ci\ei5  "DO  'oiotriAf,  tiA  beAn  "oe, 
iniciT)  "ouic  in  oi|A)\  c'Aoi^e, 
SAogAb  11A  incAn^  "DO  cuigpn, 
'SriAc  cu  AtTiAin  "00  1A0-CUl|\p§, 


CAici\6im  'fpeA|^]^  jta  5T^ein  gbom, 
"Oo  neoc  "oaY  jein  a]\  cAbnioin. 
'SAf  buAine  "66  cAbb  ia|\  nt)ob, 
b)UAi-6  A]\  -oeAiriAn  'yA\\.  •ootriort. 

C|Vi  nAiiii-oe  An  AntriA  ^ac  Atn, 
X)iAbAb,  |"AO§Ab  ^A  cobAnn, 
'OAmbei]\e  cufA  a  mbuAi'o  pn, 
1lACAi]\  50  \\6^•6  "oo'ii  II1  jcig. 

5ui'Diin  "OiA  ]\^oz,  A  ^Aiin  "oib, 

11a  bei^ -puib  cii]\iofo  1  nAifp-oVi, 
Ctiibb  i\o  ViAic:|Mte  ^ei^A,  gboin, 
"Oo  "oob  ipii  -picn  fucoin. 

"0611 A  Ati  cinc|\CA(iA-6  "obi^e, 
O  tuy  50  ei]A]\  c'Aiinp|\e, 

S5|\11"0  A  b-f'UA1]\  CU  5AC  CAtl, 

'Sa  mDeAjAnAii'iMf  ^]■'A^^  ^aojaI. 

bio-6  Cl11|Ap  1^'  COIIJUItl  6^1-66, 

0]\c  r\\6  cmbbcAni  oiyvbi^xe, 
An  CI  A|\  A  ccugAX)  ^An  c6i]\, 
tlA  tnibce  c^xecc  c|\ex>  cioncuib. 


IllA  "OO  6|^A1'61f  neA6  6  coib, 

1  ccbii,  A  niAoin,  nA  c]a6  fjAnnoib, 
'06AnA  AifCA^  Ann  50  c6i|a, 
"Oo  l^e1l^  b|\eic]\e  An  confe^^oip. 


but)  buAice  biom^'A  nA  bib, 

(be  coib  X)e)  "o'pof  An  llijci^, 

lllobuibbo  Vb'-'M^  """V^  V°' 
■Uib]'C  1  n-oei^xcA-b  mo  c;6A]Mno. 
Ttio  tViAbbAdc. 


The  wliole  of  them  to  go  under  the  ap.  lxxix. 

law,  [eastward, 

Until  they  dispersed  westward  and  Two  Poemn 
At  Port-Erne  under  thy  hands.        H  ^'w- 
A  small  term  of  years  though  thou  art,  ^'.g'^J^!''^ 
With  only  a  very  small  part  of  thy        ^^' 

people,  [out  shame, 

Thou  hast  received  a  living  with- 
And  thou  wouldst  not  prize  it  in  its 

entirety.  [worthy, 

Although  that  thou  wouldst  not  deem 
At  coming  to  the  age  of  seniority, 
A  living  of  moderate  extent, 
It  were  better  than  captivity. 

Abandon  thy  pride,  follow  it  not. 
It  is  time  for  thee  at  the  end  of  thy 

age, 
To  understand  the  world  of  wiles. 
And  that  it  is  not  thee  only  it  has 
distressed.  [sun. 

The  best  triumph  under  the  bright 
For  any  one  born  upon  earth, 
And  the  most  lasting  for  him  yon- 
der where  he  goes,  [world. 
Is  a  victory  of  the  demon  and  the 

The  three  foes  of  the  soul  at  all  times, 
Demon,  world,  and  body,  [tory, 
If  thou  but  gain  of  these  the  vic- 
Thou  shalt  go  smoothly  to  Heaven. 

I  pray  God  for  thee,  my  dearly  be- 
loved ; 
Let  not  Christ's  blood  go  for  nought. 
Merit  by  a  sharp,  pure  repentance 
To  go  into  the  peace  eternal. 
Make  thou  the  necessary  criticism, 
From  beginning  to  end  of  thy  life, 
Scrutinize  what  thou  hast  received 
in  all  time,  [in  the  world. 

And  what  thou  hast  done  with  it 
Let  there  be  distress  and  contrition 
of  heart  [rebuke 

Upon  thee,  for  having  deserved  the 
Of  Him,  upon  whom  thou  hast  un- 
justly brought  [faults. 
Thousands  of  wounds  through  thy 
If  thou  hast  aggrieved  any  one,  of 
thy  will,                            [scimdal, 
In  fame,   in  wealth,   or    through 
Make  thou  restitution  in  it  justly, 
According  to  the  words  of  the  con- 
fessor. 
Sooner  shall  I  go  than  thee, 

(With  God's  will)  to  visit  Heaven, 
My  finisliing  blow  it  is  this, 
In  thy  behalf  in  the  end   of  my 
terra. 

My  curse. 
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APPENDIX  No.  LXXX.     [Lect.  IX.,  Page  182.] 
Memoranda    Orkjlncd  of  two  memoranda  in  LeAb^n  riA  1i-t1i'6ne  (R.l.A^; 

in  Leabhnr  /  7     o  r   '^  '  '        ^  ^ 

nah-Uidhri.        J 01.  O^. 

0]iAic  "00  111  oeiifiu  1^11  HIac  CeiLeAcViAiii  niAc  mic  Ctunx) 
n<\  mbocu,  -po  I'CjMb  ocii-p  i\o|"C]\iic  Aleb^iAib  e^j^AmtAib  in  te- 
bii]\]v\.  OjiAiT)  T)o  "OomnAtt  tiiac  Ului^icheAjACAi^,  imc  T)om- 
iiAill,  niic  Uaix)^,  line  l3|\iAiri  mic  Aiii-oiMA-p,  nnc  t)]AiAin 
l^mgnig,  mic  Troi|i]At)eibAi5  m6i|\.  1|"|"e  in  T)oinnAbt  pn  no 
-fui^Ait  AchniinDiiigA'o  nApeAi^Ainrnpn  iep 'pc]iibA'6  in  ixiatti- 
lebA|\]"A,  A^  Sln^jAAiT)  Ua  Ctii]\]An'oin  ;  ocu-p  ca  ]:e]i]i  X)iiin'o  aji 
mbeAn-OAcc  "oo  clni]i  Ainbet  'oinne  50  ^re-p  in  tiubAi^ifeA  nA  a 
•pA^bdib  A151 ;  ocu-p  -peccmtiin  onti-o  co  -pACAjAn  Ca]x,  ocuf 
-peccmtiin  onx)e  co  liAine  in  ce^"OA,  ocu]'  x)a  Aine  o]a'6a  inii-pi 
.1.  Aeni  nA  -peti  1Tliii|ii,  ocu]"  Aine  in  ce]"'OA,  ocu-p  \\  in^nAtJ 
mo|i  pn  ic  A^Aile  'o'eolcAib. 

0]\Aic  An-Q-po  x)'Ao'6  KuAX)  mAC  tleitt  5^i]ib  1  ^OhomnAitb 
•00  cobAig  CO  -pojie^nAc  An  leAbAii-po  A-p  ChonnAccAib,  ocu-p 
in  LeAbAii  5eA]A]A  iriAitte  f ptf ,  lAjinA  mbeiu  nAp  necmuir  o  Aim- 
p]i  CauaiI  615  1  ConcAbAi]i  co  liAimp-p  TltiAi*op  mic  DpiAin ; 
ocuf  'oecbneAbtipi  T:i5e]AnA*o  eco]A|Ao  -po^A  CAi-pbiie.*^^®^  Ocu-p 
AnAimp]A  ConcobAi-[A^^^^  mic  Aet)o  hi  IDomnAibL  -iauca*©  pA]i 
1AX) ;  ocu-p  1-p  mA|A  -peo  -|aiica*6  iat)  .1.  in  LeAbApi  5^^^!^  -^  -puAp 
010*6  1  ^OocA^Auoig;  ocu-p  LeAbA-p  nA  li-tli'op  "oo  'out  a  -puAp 
cbot)  mic  OiiAinon  1  *OomnAiLt  -jie  -peAncu-p,  A-|AnA  gAbAit  *oo 
diAUAi  An^ibL  fpf .  [ocAii^'oeic  ^Mj;]  A]A  Ceneb  ConAibL  pii-p  pn  o 
ConcobAjA    CO  hAex). 

APPENDIX  No.  LXXXI.      [Lect.  IX.,  Page  183.] 
Entry  in       Oriqiual  of  entrij  in  the  ^''Annals  of  the  Four  3£asters^\  at  1470. 

Ann.  IV.  '^  -^  -^  -^ 

Mag.,  1470.  CAipten  Sticcig  -00  ^AbAib  iA  b-tlA  n-T)omnAitt  yo]\ 
'OorhnAit  THac  CogAin  t1i  ConcobAijA,  ia-|a  m-beic  auai*o  -po-OA 
in  iom-pui*6e  -pAi]A,  a^U]"  a  b]ieAu  -pem  t)'-p^§Ai'L  "oo  coriicoib 
X)''Ua  T)orhnAitt  "oon  cu-p  pri  Ia  CAob  uiiitA,  A^uf  cio-p  CAnA 
o  1occA-[A  ConnAcc.  t)A  'oon  cu-p  pn  "oo  -pA'OAt)  X)6  An  LeAbA-[A 
5eA-p|A,  A^u-p  LeAbA]A  nA  h-tli*6p,  A^u-p  cAUAOi-peACA  T)oThnAibL 
61CC  -|AUCCA*6  pA|A  jAe  tinn  SheAin  TDic  ConcobAi-p  oicc  Hi 
'OomnAilt. 

(98)  Tlie  following  Extract  from  a  list  of  the  Obits  of  the  Chiefs  of  Tir-Chonaill  in  a  Book 
transcribed  in  1727  by  James  Magiiire  for  Hugh  O'Donnell  of  Larkfield,  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  present  writer,  will  explain  tliis.  The  abovenamed  Concobhar,  son  oi  Aedh  O'Donnell, 
ob.  1367;  after  whom  were :  Niall,  son  of  Aedh,  ob.  1376;  Aenghus,  ob.  1382;  Feidhlimidh, 
son  of  Aedh,  ob.  1386;  Seaan,  son  of  Concobhar,  ob.  1390;  Toirrdhelbhach  of  the  Wine, 
ob.  1414;  Nia/l  Oarbh,  ob.  1456;  Neachtain,  ob.  1473;  Rughraidhe,  son  of  JVeachtain,  ob. 
1486;  Domnhall,  son  of  Niall  Garbh,  ob.  1488;  Toirrdhealbhach  Cairbreach,  ob.  1490;  Aedh 
Ruadh,  son  of  Niall  Oarbh,  ob.  149.5. 
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APPENDIX  No.  LXXXIL     [Lect.  IX.,  Page,  184.]         lxxxh. 
Orif/inal  of  entry  in  same  Annals^  at  1106.  Entry  in 

n.  IV. 
g.,  HOG. 


IDAolmuiiAe  m<xc  TDic  Ciiiri*o  riA  ttiIDocc  X)o  ThAjAbAX)  A]a  \a.\\  ^^";  '^ 


•ooirhtiAcc  CLuAriA  TDic  Tloi]"  La  hAO^  Ai-orhiitce. 

APPENDIX  No.  LXXXIII.     [Lect.  IX.,  Page  184.] 
Original  of  Memorandum  in  LeAbA]A  riA  h-tJi-ope  {at  the  top  o/J^^f^"^^"" 

fol.    45).  Leabhar 

•^  J.  nah-L'idhre. 

p|\obAcio  penriAe  TnAitmii]Ai  mic  mic  Ciiin-o  riA  m  Docc. 

APPENDIX  No.  LXXXIV.     [Lect.  IX.,  Page  186.] 
Oriqinal  of  Memorandum  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  (the  MS.  ^/emoran- 
classed  H.  2.  18.,  I.C.JJ),  at  the  end  oj  jot.  202  0),  of  Leinster. 

becA  octif  -ptAiriue  o  puTO  G-pycop  (.i.  citLi  •oajaa)  "00  -Aet) 
rriAC  C]iimuAin,  -co  p^^tei^inx)  ai]\'o-]\i5  teiclii  ITIo^a  (.i.  TIua- 
•OAc),  ocuf  *oo  ComA]\bu  CotAim  mic  C]AimcAin*o,  ocuf  "oo 
ppim-i'^encliAi-o  I/Aijen,  Ap  ^ACf  ocu-p  eotii-p,  ocu]"  r]AebAi|ie 
tebii]\,  ocuf  "pe]^^A,  ocu]"  yogboiniriA.  Ocu]"  fC]\ibc1iA]\  -OAm 
'oei|\c'0  in  -pceoib  bicpe  co  cinnce  'oiiic,  a  Acq  aithiai]",  a  p\\ 
cofin  nAebobb-niAif ;  ciaii  ]\o  lucem  'oo'o  [?]  bin^iiAi)",  iniAii 
"OAm  '00  bic  cum  *oom5nAT).  "CucrAy  "OAm  •oviAnAi]\e  Tllic 
"LoriAin  con  ^Aiccmi-p  a  ciAbbA  nA  n-ouAn  pbeu  Ann,  eu  uaIc 
in  Cli]Mixo  ecc." 

APPENDIX  No.  LXXXV.     [Lect.  IX.,  Page  187.] 
Original  of  Memorandum  in  the  same  hook  {at  the  top  margin  ^lemoran- 

of  fol.  200  a.).  XSaS"" 

"  \_A  Tniii|Ae]  A]'  mo]\  in  ^nnn  -oo  -jMn^net)  in  liG-];^^©  in-oui 
.1.  bi  CAbAinn  ^ii^ii^x.  'Oiajmhaic  mAc  T)onncbAX)A  lllic 
inii]\cbA'0A,  i\i  LAi^en  a^U]"  ^Abb,  vo  innA]\bA  "oo  ye^\Aib 
he-|Aenx)  [uA]A  in  miii]\  fAi]\.]  nc,  nc,  a  comx)ui  cix)  do  ^en". 


APPENDIX  No.  LXXXVI.  [Lect.  IX.,  Page  195,  Note  ''*'■] 
An  abridged  List  of  all  the  Gaedhelic  MSS.  in  the  Libraries  o/jisa  in 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy  and  of  Trinity  College^  Dublin.  ?c"^" 
[It  lias  become  impossible  for  mc  to  prepare  the  complete  List  I 
had  originally  intended  to  form  this  Appendix  ;  and  anything  less 
than  a  complete  List  would  not  answer  the  purpose  I  had  in  view. 
The  mere  skeleton  List  itself  of  these  MSS.  would  in  any  ease 
occupy,  indeed,  a  greater  number  of  pages  than  could  be  properly 
devoted  to  it  in  the  present  volume.  I  can  only  hope  to  find 
another  occasion  to  redeem  my  promise  of  publishing  it,  in  some 
form  sulhcient  to  give  students  of  Irish  History  an  idoa  of  the 
immense  mass  of  reading  these  great  MS.  Libraries  contain  for 
those  who  will  qualify  themselves  by  some  preUminary  study  of  the 
language  to  avail  themselves  of  it.] 
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j.xxxvn^      APPENDIX  No.  LXXXVII.      [Lect.  X.,  Page  216.] 

iiitlwhu-tion  Original  of  the  Title  and  Introduction  to  the  Book  of  Gene- 
to  Mac  Fir-  aloqics  of  'OubAtcAc  til  AC  piiAbirit. 

biss'  Book  of  J  J  r    I        I    o 

Genealogies.         C]\Aoli)A  COlt)neA]"A  A^A]"  S^ll^A  ^enettll^  ^ACA  ^aIdaIa     'OAjl 

jAb  6-]\e  on  Am]"A  50  hA'OAiii  (acc  'Poriio]\Aig,  l/OctAiinAi^ 
A^A]"  SAX^Aitt  AiiiAin,  t  Alii  Am  o  UAn5At)AiA  x)A]\  zx:\\\)  50 
nAoiiiifencAf,  A^A-p  |\eini  po^-pAi'oe  po-otA  ]:6|',  A^Af  -pA 
^oeoi^  cIa]!  'riA  ccmmpgceA]!  (ia^  nvi^AX)  Aib^i^ope)  riA  Stoince 
A^A-p  iiA  liAice  oi|A*6eApcA  tuAiceiA  ipn  teAbA^^-pA,  ido  rcA^to- 
niA-6  teif  An  IDiibA'LcAc  1TIac  Pjtbip^  LeACAin.    1650. 

IDioc  timoiAjAo,  5ii]AAb  ]:on  -pArriAit  pn  A-p  ^nAicce  CAbAi^ic 
cicoAit  "00  teAb]AAib  |Ae  tin  An  tinep,  ni  tei^ireAin  \^o\\^  Ap\ 
SeAn,  An  SeAn^nA-p  ^piAnAC,  J^OToeAlAc  "oinn,  oi]\  A-pe  Af 
■poitei^Ae,  mA]AfO. 

t.oc,  Aimpp,  peA]-\fA,  A^A-p  cu^AiX)  -p^-pibne  X)on  teAbApv-pA. 
Loc  •60,  CotAifce  S.  tliocot  1  n^Aitbiii,  Aimp^A -oo,  Annppv  An 
co^A'o  cpiei*onii5  e'oipv  CliAuoitcib  6]Aenn,  A^A-p  CjAcicib  6-]ienn, 
Atbun,  A^Af  SAXAn,  50  1iAijAi*6e  ipn  inbtiA'OAin  "00  Aoi-p 
Cpix.  1650;  peAjAfA  130  'OubAtcAc  niAc  JioltAiofA  tTlhoi-p 
tllhec  p1ni]Abip5,  SeAncAit!),  ecc,  a  LeACAin  ITIliec  pVii|\- 
bip5  1  cUi]A  "phiAciAAC  TtltiAi'De;  A^n-j"  uu^Ait)  i^^pbne  An 
leAbAipi  ceu*onA,  'oo  ThojAii^Aii)  ^LoijAe  tDe,  A^A-p  'oo  gettnAth 
iuit  "OO  CAC  1  ccoiucmne. 

Ue5eiiniA*6  c^aa^o  meA-ppAT)  neAc  epn  lon^nAX)  ipn  obAi^Ap 
x:\\e  Ai'ob'Le  A^A-p  'poi]i'Leicne  nA  Sen^enetAc-pA  pAp\  A-p  nA 
ceuDAib  cineA*6  coipJceA^A  Arm  50  ViA-OAm  ia]a  nu^AX)  a  n^Aot 
1\e  lAAite,  iiAi|A  AX)  ctmniiTi  -pen  'oiAon^Aib  a  'oep'o  nAc  ex)!^ 
^eneAiAig  jAoi'oeA'L  "oo  bpiec  50  bun  niApv  -pom.  5^be  -pAc  ttia 
nAbjAAiX)  pn  'OO  beAiAiDAOi-p  bAjAArhuit  -oa  itia'6  bpg  tinn,  ai]\ 
ni  iDo  AUAmtii'o,  ACC  "OO  cAipoeiinA*6  nA  ppnne  ia|a  -pen^^^pb- 
nib  i^m-oi^ue  Siiat),  ScAn-nAorri  A^A-p  -pjAuiu-feAncAX)  6-penn 
ot-ceAnA,  6  ceu'ocof  nA  nAimpioiA  ^ti-p  Amu,  ni  nAc  cui-pce  1 

^CUnCAbAljAU,  tlA1]A  A|"  "JAAX)  coicccAnn  C01Tri10n*01AA1C  "00  gtAin- 

tcAbjAAib  ^^^o^'^et^e  AopOA  C-|AeAnn  nA  bpACjAA-po  po]"  a^ 
'poittpn^AX)  Incu  coirheii'OA  An  SlieAncA'-p.  A^-po  itiaia  A*oe^A: 
ITIa  bee  neAc  pApv-pAi^eA)"  cia  pio  coniiet)  An  ScAncA-pr  IDioc 
A  po|"  A5  CAC  ^iijAob  lAeApiAij  ^o  jAeeib  ■pop'O'OA,  A^u]"  -peAnoipie 
cuirhneACA  ciAnAopDA  t)©  •oeonAi^  'Oia  'oo  coniieu'o  A^u-p  'oo 
Aifnei-p  ShcAncAi-p  C]Aenn  i1eAb]AAib  "oaaiJ  in*oiAi§  "oo  ^acIi 
•otJine  o  "oibnn  50  liAimpi]A  TlAoiii  Pa-ojaai^  (cAini^  ipn  ceAc- 
jAATTiA'o  btiATDAin  "ptACA  tyA05tJi]Ae  mcc  tlett),  A^A-p  Chotuim 
CViibLe,  A^Af  Chorh^Aitt  beAnnctnjA,  a^a^  phinen  ChtuAnA 
hlojAAiiro,  A^Ap  llAorh  CjAcnn  a^a  ceAnA,  y\o  'p5]AiobA'6  -popi  a  n- 
^tuinibpi'oe  1  tiiib]AA,  lonnAf  50  -pimit  \e  a|a  AtcojAAib  nAoriicA, 
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iccipb  -pT^jAeAbriiA,  1  tAtfitiib  S-puiceA-o  A^Af  f  ua-o,  A^A-p  f  eAti-    lxxxvu. 
CAi-ocA-o  orin  attiac  5:0  bnAU. 

I  ^  '      .  ,4  Title  and 

1^0  rm  ACA  An  nAX)  -neAmnAice,  attat  aua  niAr  roinLeicne  introduction 

1         ii  -^    V  '  1  1         U  11  .     *    J      }  .  to  Mac  Kir- 

ipn  LeADA]\  JadaLa;  LeAOA-p  -pin  da  Lo]i  "oo  -oennm^eA-o  ati  biss- iiook  of 
neuep.    UAipi-p  pn,  a^  -po  -punriiAAX)  AnmAnn  uJ-dai^  ScAncui-p,  ^eneaiogie*. 
A^Ap  eAlA-oAn   ete  6]Aenti  A^Ainn  ]\e  ^ac  ^A^Ait  -da  ccAini^ 
innce,  ia|\  'pen-'p^|AeAbu|\Aib  ciAriAopoA  cuijAeA-p  pop  mA|i  po. 
Ax)e]^  LelbA^A  gAbAtA,-^'-*^  bAcoiAb-LA-ojiA  ceu-onA  boi'oe  6]\enr), 
obbAITl  pbA]\cAbAin. 

"pi^niA,  pie  A^Ap  SeAncAi'6  ctAinne  HerheA-o. 

'Pacac,  pie  peA-p  mtDot^,  "00  cAriAX)  SeAticA-p,  bAOi-oe  A^A-p 
l^eAtm-oeAcc  "ooib. 

CAi|Ab|\e,  A01,  A^Ap  e-A*OAn,  pbeA-oA  UlniAu  "oe  IDliAriAnn  pe 
SeAticApAib  A^A-p  tAoi'oib,  A^Ap  -p^eubuToiocc  beop;  A^Ap 
^op  bA  bAti  100  eobu-p  A^A-p  *0]iA0i*6eAcc  uiArho-p  UAp-Ab  UhuAthe 
"oe  T)AnAnn  tube. 

gAOToit  r|\A,  ni  hiAr)  a^  riAC  pAibe  bucc  contieyoA  a  SeAn- 
CAp  'f^Ac  A1C  imbA'0A]\,  tiAi]\  peniup  pAHpAit)  A  -peATiACAii;  bA 
p]\ioni -11^*0 A]A  'piA  bib-beu]\binb  e,  ni  niAOTOce  aija  eobiip  a 
ShoAnciipA  pen.  X\^<^]\  pn  beop  'oo  Tleb  itiac  feniupA  i]^in 
C^ipc;  Caiccaia  '0]\aoi  ipin  Sciuia,  A^Ap  'jmta  gAoclAiJib, 
A^ti-p  eAuoppA  ^^mj-ou  Ap  cA]\An5Ai]\  Cpe  "ooib,  ecc.  Ulili-o 
CppAine  "OAjA  b'Ainin  gobAiii  lAp  n-oob  X)o  a  liG-ApDAin  50 
S51CIA,  A^Ap  A-p  pr\  50  bC^ijDu,  po  yojbiimipox)  poi]\eAnn 
•OA  linnnueAjA  ppioni-'OAnA  innce  .1.  Seu-o^A,  SiniA^e,  A^Ap 
SobAipce  piiA  ^'Aoi]\pi  .1.  ars  .1.  OAbA^oA  (Amu);  tTlAnuAn,  pub- 
niAn,  CAiceAp  pi\iA  "OjAAOToeAcc.  t3c\T)A]\  biiA-obAinn,  A^Ap 
bA*0Ap  p'ipb]\eACAc  cpiAp  ebe  "oa  iiunnci]\  .1.  goip-oen,  ^inn]\- 
^in,  Az^A-j"  "Oonn  (pec  boAC  91,  92).  Ainn]\5in  5linn-;5eAb 
mAC  llliiex),  CACAm,  a^a]'  Ci]\  hiac  Ci]^  r]u  p^iboA-oA  IllliAC 
lllilit).  pibeA-OA,  b]\ereAiiunn,  peAncAi*6e,  A^Ap  p^eubiiToe-oA, 
Aimi]\5ni,  A^Ap  CACAin,  A^Ap  Ci]\  iik\c  Ci]^  ^\e  pibijiocu,  A^Ap 
\\e  p^ebiiToecu ;  OnnA  pe  ceob,  A^Ap  C]\iiici]\ecc  *oo  IllliACAib 
triitit),  niApuA  i]'in  boAbAp  jAbAbA:  " 'Oa  liiAC  Illili-Q  miA"6 
nop-oAn,  etc.",  b.  99. 

ClAiin  tl^oine  liioip,  bA  bAn  "o'eobii]'  '0]\CAni  tnob,  iiia]\  a]' 
|?obbAp  A]\  lloi^ne  tlo^'^A'OAC,  niAc  ll^oine,  Ap  'U5"oa]\  "oo 
10m  AX)  i'eAn-]\At)  peneACAip. 

ObbAiii  "po-obA  ]\i  e-penn  "oa];  bAininniJio'o  Ap  Ait)ble  a 
eobA]v\,  OlbAiii,  iiAi]\  e-ocAit)  A  ceiiTDAinni ;  A]^e  "oo  ]\inne  ycy 
UeAiiipAC  Ap  ruy.  1llopt)Aib  p*eA]\  n6penn  pm  -oo  nmi]' 
Uio^A  e-]\onn  o  pu  ^aca  r]\eAp  bbiA"6nA  "Oo  coiiiieii'o  ]\eAcrA 

A^A]'     piA^bA,     A^A]'     -oo     ^lAnAX)     SOAnClll]"     e-]\enn,    A^Ap    X)A 

I'^jiiobAX)  1  SaIcaip  nA  UeAmpAc  .1.  1  leAbA]\  Ai]\ti]\i5  C]\enn. 

(99)  i.e.  "  The  Leabhar  Oabhala  says" :  etc. 
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Lxxxvii.  5a]a  beA^  y\u  yen  X)o  coiriieut)  SeAnciHf  ^io^acca  x>a 
Title  and  ^^^^^'o,  HI  lieAX)  50  ^lAibe  CAob  Lei|",  ii<M|\  ni]i  liAi]\n'ieAC  50 
introdiKtion  ccAinir  AomUiie  If!    e-iMiin  ATI   riAC    bec    Aor  i:o]::tomcA  ne 

to  Mac  Fir-  .       ^  ^  .  '  ^  I      r     O  I 

biss"  Book  of  conneiix)  a  SeAticii]^A. 

Genealogies.  ^eACC     Atin     ]\e    bin     CotlCAbAIjA    bAt^A^A    1200    pbo    in    AOin 

l!)tii*6in  ;  iiai|\  ebe  mibe,  UAip  ete  ye^cz  ccet),  ttiaja  "do  bi  ]\e 
bin  -do*6A  mic  Ainmi]\eAC,  A^A-p  Cbobuim  Cbibbe:  a^aj"  ^ro-p 
An  ^Ac  Aon  AiiTipjA  eAco]\|\o  pn  bA  mo  be  bCjnnn  a  iiAbpAt) 
•00  cbiAjiAib  no  '00  ei^pb  -pe  lieobuf  innce  inA  a  cceAft)A 
UACA,  lonnA-p  u|\e  nA  bionrfitJipe,  a^aj"  cpe  nA  ccponi-oAcc  ^vi]\ 
cpiAbbA'6  A  n-oiocAp  A  b6]\inn  -po  C]\1,  ^up  -pop-OA'OA]!  "UbAi-o  Ap 
"pebe  1AX),  mA]\  Ap  bep  An  /(Xiii]\a  Cliobuim  Chibbe,  X)o  con^Aib 
■pA  •oeoig  lAT)  A^Ap  X)o  cuip  pbe  5ACA  uuAice,  A^Ap  p^ibe  be|" 
An  -pig  -oib  (-OA  nevicT:potnii5A*6  "oo  cac)  50  yp"ijibi"o  p^oi-pne  a\\ 
A  bo]\5  ]\e  binn  ^ac  bine  a^  coin'ieut)  "OAb  nA  'oui'oce  ^np  An 
UAnpA.  til  hiAT)  pn  AiTiAip  Acc  ]Ai;g,  A^A]"  nAoiHi,  A^Ap  eA^bui-p 
e-penn  iriAp  "oo  pVAi'oeAi"  ceAnA,  coiriietj-OAit)  An  SeAncii]"  -pop. 

p^y^(ioo)  p^tcipcpe  pbe;  SeAncA  ttiac  AibebbA;  t1e*6e  rriAC 
A-onA;  A-onA,  niAC  Hici^a;  ITIo^iAnn  rriAC  TTlAoin;  Aicipne; 
CopiiiAC  tlA  Cninn  An  cAip'O]^^;  Co]nnAC  1TIac  CuibennAin 
^Ai^  THuiTiAn;  pbAnn  tTlAini'p'0|AeAc;  G-ocbAit)  Ua  pboinn ; 
JiobbA  nA  TlAotii  Ua  T)tiinn,  A^A-p  mA|A  pn.  Cpet)  x>a 
nibiu  "OA  nAipeAifi  ni  betDip  cineA-6  oppA  ^An  bAin-beAbA|A 
•00  -p^pobA-o  "OA  nAniTiAnnAib,  a^a]"  ^An  acc  cio-OAb  nA 
ccpAchc  'oo  i^^piobpAU  'GO  cn-p  pe  a  ccoi-p  AiiiAin,  itiaia  'oo 
pion-pAtn  ceAnA  -[Aerhe  •po,  acc  "oo  coniie'opio'o  An  -peAncni^  -^uy 
nA  bAimpopuib  'oegeAncAib  ciinciobb  CU15  no  ye  ceti"OAib 
bbiA*6Ain  o  y\n  ;  -pA  ciiAipm  nA  bAimppe  ym  'oo  copAi^piot) 
AnA-p  ino  'oo  nA  |"boinncib  5<^o'''o^'^^ca  acato  in  G-pinn  AnopA, 
A^Ap  "oo  jAbpAt)  no  ]A0  bop'OAi^i'o  cineA'OA  "00  bee  -jAe  SeAn- 
cup  A^A-p  -jAe  1ieAbA*6nAib  ebe  in  lonbui'opn,  "opon^  "oib  feAb 
^eriie,  A^Ap  i^eAb  iajaaiti  'opeAiriA  ebe,  lonnA]"  50  -pp^inbit)  1 
cci]Aib  6]Aenn  a^  i^bACAib  ^TA-peAC  pie  a  SeAncup  'oo  -p^piobAt), 
A^Ap  |\e  ViAipii^nib,  A^A^p  -pe  bAnnAbAib,  A^A-p  -|Ae  'oennArh 
•ouAn  nx)eA]Ap5AiceAc  Api  nA  SeAncn-pAib  pn  beop,  A^A-p  -pe 
coirhen'o  a^a]"  ceA^Ap^  ^ac  AipceAX)Aib  p'op'oopcA  njAoi-oeb^ 
ceAnA. 

-A5  -po  "opon^  "oonA  SeAncAi-oib  yin  ^ii-p  nA  biACAib  A^A-pnA 
bAiiA-o-cineA^oAib  *oa  bAbi^Aix)  i-p  in  Aiinp|A  -oegeAnAi^.  O1 
ITlAobconAi-pe  A5  Siob  tTlinpieA-OAi^  uin  Cb]AtiACAin  ;  'opon^ 
"01  ob  1  cUuAgiriim'iAin,  A^Ap  ApAibe  1  b/Ai§nib,  A^A-p  ipn  ^n- 
gAibe  "Oib.      CbAnn  'Pi]Abip5  in  loccApi  ClionnAcc  A^A-p  in   lb 

pblApCAC  triUAI-Oe,  A^A-p   in    1b  /AlilAb^Alli),  A^A-p  CeApA,    A^A-p 

15  tlib  phiAC]\AC  Ai-one,  a^aj^  G-acc^a,  a^aj^  a^  Sbiocc  CbobbA 

(100)  i.e.  "  Behoia". 
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X^A^y    .1.    ClAnn    nT) 07111111111.     1Tliiinci|\    ^Ouiib^eAnnAin    a^  lxxxvii. 
Cloinn  IDhAOiljAiiAnAix),  A^A-p  A5   ConriiAicne  lllhui^e  1len.         ^^^ 

1TluinCl]A  CllUljinin    A5    RuApCACAlb,    A^AJ"    AjIAiIc.       VIi    X)llt>-  introduction 

A^Ain  1  TTlAineACAit).  lTliiinci|i  ClilejAi^,  A^A-p  Tnuiiici]i  C1ia-  b^vHook'^of 
riAnn  a^  Cineut  ^CotiaiLL  tTluinci^i  Luinm  a^  peApiAib  <^<^oeaiogie8. 
ITlAnAc.  iniiinci]\  Chtc|icen  A5  CineAt  Co^Ain.  1T1uincip 
*Oliuinnin  ipn  TDurhAin  x)o  ii]Aiiio]\  .1.  A5  Siot  CogAin  tTlhoijA, 
inA|A  cAit)  CtAtin  ChA]i]ACAi5,  Slot  SuilteAbAin,  a^a^j"  AiiAite. 
ITIac  An  gliAlJAiin  a^  SioI  cCinne'Oi^  in  t1]\initjniAin.  TTIuin- 
ci|\  Rio^bAjroAin  in  Cte.  CiAnn  Cli]iuicin  A^A-p  THuinci]; 
Ijh-ptiAi'oeA'OA  1  cUuAjrhurhAin.  CiAnn  tTlhec  giotlA  CheAt- 
Iai^  in  1a|\ca]a  ChonnACc  a^  tlib  fhlAitbeApcAi^,  A^A-p  A^iAile. 
TTlA]\pn  -pA  bA*oAi\  cineA'oA  ete  in  Cpinn  ]uy  An  OAtA-oAin 
ceiix)nA,  A^A]"  *o'-piACAib  A|A  5AC  nAon  aca  'oo  beAn  x)!  "oiog- 
iuim  po^A^bAn  -oo  "oeAnArh  tii]\]\e. 

tnAibte  ]\ui  pn  x)o  bi-oii"  b]\eiceArriAin  nA  DAnbA  a^  CAon'mA 
An  cceu'onA,  iiai]\  ni  b]\eiceAiii  nAC  SoAncAix),  A^A-p  ni  SeAn- 
CAi*o  nAC  b]\eceArh  1  inbpeACAib  TlimeAt)  .1.  beAbA]A  *oe]\i-6 
f A0CA1|\  nA  SeAncAX),  a^aj'  nA  inbpeteAiiiAn  beo-p. 

T)o  b]\i^  nA  iiib]\iAUc\]\  p^pij^e  ]\in,  'oa]\  n-ooij  -peA'j'DA  ni 
|nn^ceA]\  AomneAC  eA^nin-oe  AiceuiiiA]"  iiac  ii]\u]v\  ^enetce 
^aoi-ocaL  X)o  b|\ec  50  Haoi  a^a]'  50  liA-OAiii,  a^a]"  nuinA 
cc]ie"oe  -pe  pn,  nA|i  cpe'oe  ye  5iip\ob  niAC  x)a  ACAipv  yen  ep'en, 
iiAi]i  ni  pint  ioin]\A'L'L  ipn   SeAncuy  ^enebAC  acc  AiiiAib  a^a^ 

1T1A|\  "D  I'A^bAlX)  An   C-ACA1]\  A^  An   IIIAC  6  "OlAI^  in-QIAlg. 

*OApv  ntDoij  ciie-Qig  cac  An  S5]Mobcni]\  IDia-oa  xdo  be]i  ^e- 
neAbAc  ion  Ann  -00  yeAjiuib  x)oiiiAin  o  A-oAiii  Ann  Ay  50  11aoi, 
A^Ay  ^enebAc  Cli]\iyr,  A^Ay  nA  nAic]\eA*6  nAon'i  iA]\Aiii  mA]i  a]' 
be]\  lyni  GA^bui]'.  C]\c'oeA*6  ye  yin  (no  •ouibcAi-u  X)ia),  a^a]' 
iTiA'6  c]\eT)eAnn,  cyeAt)  nAc  ccye-oyeAX)  SeAncny  ebe  a]\  Ainbec 
pio]\coin'ieii'o  mA]\  ShoAncny  Cyenn.  'Pio]\coniieu'0  X)no, 
A'oc]\ini,  iiAi]\  ni  JieAt)  Aiiu\in  50  yAbyAt)  yoibioniiuvy  niA]\  "OO 
yAmyeAiii  coaiia,  a^  coniieii*o  An  cceu'onA,  acc  x)o  bi  oyo 
A^Ay  lobi^eAt)  ACA,  ACAy  oy]\A  Ay  nA]\  e-oiy  -ooib  (5An  'oioc 
At)bAb)  b]\eii5  iiA  p'AbbAy  "oo  'oenAiii  Ann,  iiiaja  Ay  be]\  (1  bcAb- 
^AAib  VeneAcii]\\  iu\  ).^ot)lA,  A^Ay  iy  nA  5]\A'6Aib  p-ibcAX)  yen)  a 
no]AX)  A^Ay  A  n-oli^cAt),  iiAiy  ni  yv\ibe  bAoc]\Ai'6,  nA  cbiA]\ 
cibbe  nA  cuAice  in  C]\inn  (511)^  cununy^eAt)  ah  c]\ioc)  ai|\  iiac 
iiibAoi  6yx)  Ai]\it)e  (tda  n5oi]\reA]\  5]\At)A  .1.  ceimeAiinA);  A^Ay 
t^bi^cAt)  iiA  n^l^AX)  ym  "o'yiACAib  a]\  ^ac  X)]\oin5  X)iob  x)0 
coiiiienx)  yA  pen  yniACCA  A^Ay  a  nonopA  "oo  CAibbcAiii  (iiia]a  "OO 
]^|Mob]'Aiii  inA]\  ^pocboijA  VencACAi]^  bAbjiAy  50  ]r6i]\leACAn 
0]\|\Ayin,  Az^Ap  A]\  vbi^OAt)  5^^c)i"oiob  1  ccoircinne). 

ScAncAt)  C]\enn,  nnioyyo,  boA^  iiiAt)  ^ebccAy  i]'in  yoAii- 
Aiiiiyiy  'o^y^\\  caco)\]\a  A^Ay  yenig,  a^a]'  An  "oyon^  X)a  n^oiy- 
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Lxxxvti.    reA]\  Aoy  •OAtiA  Anni,  UAip  bA  liAon-^p^oit  50  tninic  "oo  e^pb 

Title  and         ^l^^^'"^   U^1e  All  10nbui*6pn,  A^A-p  A]"  AttlttJIX)  bit)!]"  A^A-p  -peAcc 

introciuction  nj:]\A'i)A  ACA  .1.  OltAtii,  Ani\A*6,  Cti,  Caiia,  'Oor,  ITIac  pmi^mTo, 

to  Mac  Fir-  -*-»     •  i  •  •  i 

biss"  Book  of  ^5<-M'     j-OCLO^,    AlllllAnnA    llA    •pGACC    n5]\A*0    fAII,    AITlUlL    ACAlt) 

Geiieaiogios.  -peAcc  n5]\Ait)  ga^aIi^a  .1.  Sa^ajac,  'OeocAin,  Siiib*oeocAin, 
A^Ap  A]iAite.  11a  5|aa'6a  p1eA*6  uitio^aiao,  "oo  biA*6  (iriAite  te 
^Ac  •otigeA'6  cte)  "opACAib  o]\]\a  bee  ]"ao|\  ^tAii  a]\  501*0  A^A-p 

A]\  TnA]\bA'6,   A^\  AOjlAT),  A^A]"    A]1    A*6u'Lc]\A'p,  A^A-p  A]\  ^AC   tVl   bA 

toe  x)A  ]:p<^5^iiim,  Attiuit  aua  ipn  -pAririfA: — 

lo*6nA  tAiifie,  tiu  ^Ati  511111, 
lo-oriA  beoit,  ^ah  aoi]a  niom-otiib, 
1  O'er) A  -pogtAiriA  ^Ati  "^ey, 
^^A-p  io*6nA  tAriArhniiif . 

5ibe  'peAncAi'o  c]aa,  rriA'o  OttAiti  [no]  -AnnA*o,  no  ^ibe  ^^aa'O 
e  ACA  nAC  ccoirhteA'O  nA  hi0"6nA  .1.  nA  ^tAine  pn,  *oo  cAitteA*6 
-pe  A  teceneActAnn,  A^A-p  a  onoi]A  "oo  ]\e]\  •obgi'o,  A^Ap  x)o  bee 
■pmAcc  A-obAb  Ai]i  beop.  T)a  bjM^  pn  beo^",  ni  hinrheA^^'OA  50 
|:puib  'oinne  cetii'oe  ipn  c|vtiinne  nAc  p^ipvinne  bA  -ponnrhAine 
ieip  x)o  buAT),  intinA  bee  "oi^Ae  Ai^e  Ace  oa^Ia  T)e,  a  ono]AA 
A^Ap  A  eneAciAinn  'oo  cAibbeA'o.  ConA*6  'oe  pn  nAC  coprfiuii 
cbAon  X)o  cii|A  A  bee  nA  SeAncA'6  eeogeA.  gi'oeA'o,  'oa 
|"5|Aiob"OAoip  'OAOine  eipion'0]AACA  bjieu^  A^^-p  a  cup  a  bee 
]"eAncA*6  "oo  be-oip  a  '611b  a  miocbu  'oonA  -peAncA'OAib  mtinA 
■jAAbtii'6  Aipi  A  ccoirheu'o,  A^A-p  a  -peticAin  An  a  ppitibeAb|Atiib 
ti5'0A|At)A  5ebi*o  An  lub  A^Ap  Ap  rriAjA  pn  A-p  coipi  "oo  cac  tube, 
e'o^\\  cuAeA  A^A-p  -peAncAix)  5AC  ni  a-ja  a  mbi  ArhpojAAp  aca 
"oY^ucAin,  A^Ap  mnnA  -p-pA^uix)  'oeApvbeA  ia|a  m^e^beAbpAib  e, 
A  cuneAbAipie  ]:en  "oo  ciip\  pie  Acoi-p  (ttia]!  X)o  nimpi  -pein  ]ie 
1iA]A0ibe  'GO  -pbeAceAib  pApVAin  i-pm  beAbAppA)  a^a^  rriApipn 
]"AopeAp  nA  -peAncA-oA  Ap  peAcpAn  CA15  ebe  "oa  ccumuip^e 
oppA  (nAp  be^e  T)ia). 

t)Aoi  -oo  'ouepAce  im  "OAbAib  Openn  "oo  loinconrieti'o  A5  nA 
|"eAncAi*6ib  nAp  ctupee  in  lon^nAX)  oppA  piop  "oa  -poipberne 
•OA  ppin^p^i-oip  Ap  UAipbeAce  A^Ap  Ap  ApT)nop  CA15,  Ai]\  nip  bop 
beo  pin  5An  p^piobAX)  ApA  'OAOipnenii-oib,  Ap  beA^Aib,  A^Ap 
pAopinb  nA  peAnAimpipe,  niAp  btip  bep  piopAnA:  "oYoibbpiti- 
5A*6  iDiiepAceA  nA  peAncAX),  A^Ap  peAC]\Ain  ua  "oiAoin^e  A*oep 
nAC  pAb]'AX)  oibpeACA  cboc  in  6pinn  50  eeAcc  5^^^)  1^0 
"Locbonn  innee.  A5  po  rriAp  A'oep  An  penpbioce.  Cet) 
biAi^,  cex)  pAop,  A^Ap  ce-o  lAp^Aipe,  '00  bi  m  G^pmn  Ap  eup 
piATH  .1. 

CApA  pe  begeAp  ni  bA^, 

Tie  perheAp  po  bA  coirhneApe, 
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1|-  LuA]"A*o  An  'pAO]\  5b  c  ^le,  LxxxviT. 

A^Ay  Ulgne  An   U-1Af5A1]Ae.  TUleand 

,  -  .  .  1         y^  4  .    Introduc- 

e^ADA    .1.      DAinLlAlx:     CAiniX:     A1\     AOn     Le    CeAfAIII,     An     LlAlttionto 

01  ^         '     A  1  •  '  1        Mac  Firbigs' 

CAnAip,     blAn^A  iriAC  pA]\CALAin   An  cpeA-p  UAig,  cAini^  La  j^ook  of 

PAjAUOtAn  in   6pinn.       PeA^gnA  UA  CpCinbet   An    ceAUIlArilAX)  Genealogies. 

tiAi^,  cAini^  AjAAon  le  ilenn'o  in  CjMnn.  LeA^A  pheA]\  inboL^ 
T)in,  'Onb'OA  'OnlJioj^AC,  A^A-p  Cox)An  Coimci-pneAC,  A^A-p 
pm^in  pipocoA,  A^A)"  IllAine  niAC  Jne^yAC,  [A^A-p]  Aon^u]" 
Ance]\nAiiiAc1i.  Lca^a  UliuAce  "oe  'OAnAnn  .1.  'OiAnceAcc, 
A^A-p  'A^]\meAX),  A^A-p  TDiAch,  ecc. 

11a  i'aoi]a  iimo]\|\o,  A^po  AnmAnnA  'opoin^e  t^yb  "oa  n^Ai]^- 
ceA]\  -pAoiiA  nA  b-p]\ioiii-ctocli. 

AitiAn,  cAi-pteoi^A  Sotnion.  CAbA]i  CAipbeoip\  nA  UeArh|AAc. 
DAipmb  CAi|"teoi]\  6]\]\ico.  t)Acii]",  TDin,  ]\Acbui'6e  tleAiii- 
-puAix)  Cin5'oo]An  cAi]^beoi]\  Cl"ion]\in.  C^]\  CAipbeoi]\  tloniA. 
-AjAont)  CAi|'beoi]\,  lA]AiipAtem.  Oiten  (no  Cleocoi]\)  cAipbeoi]\ 
Con-pcAncmopoit.  bote  niAc  t)iAi]\  ]AAubiii"6e  Cl"i]\iiACAn. 
Jolt  CbocAi^A  CAipteoi]\  inic  llA-o-piiAoic.  CA]^AiibA  CAipbeoi^A 
AibiAC.  Km 5111,  no  tli^jAui,  a^a^  jAbtAn  niAc  tn  5Ai]Ab,  no 
5A]\bAn,  "OA  CAipbeoi]A  Aibi^.  "C^Aoi^beAUAn  ^\Acbui'6e  UeAni]AAC. 
t)Aince,  no  bAibcne,  niAc  'OobjAU,  ^AAcbui-oe  6AriinA.  l3Atii]\ 
mAc  btiAnlAifiAix^  ]\Aubinx)e  Raca  D]Aep.  Cpcit  niAC  *Ouib- 
C]AUice  lAAcbin-oe  TIaca  Aibnne. 

ConAT)  lAX)  pn  pAoi]A  nA  b-p]Aiorh-ctoc,  aiiiaiL  A-j^pej^c  An 
Iaoix)/'°'^ 

[translation.] 
AitiAii  "La  SoLniAin  via  fiiiAJ,  {^Ailian,  Avith  Solomon  of  the  hosts, 

bA    cAij'ieoiix    congbAij    cAoiii-  Was  an  erecter  of  beautiful,  noblo 

A5  ncAni|\uA'6  bA  bu^AiiA  leAiAi,  With  Nimrod,  I  am  pleased  to  say, 

Cau|\  ]\o  c]\iicAi§  CAi]'OAtt.  Caur  it  was  that  formed  CaiseL>. 

bAjMiAb  "oiAjx  bo  mic;i"6  •00,  \_Barnnb^  when  it  Avas  his  time, 

CAifbeoip  c]McM-6  ]ie]Mco,  Was  tlie  Cdisel  builder  of  the  land 

lluj  lloiiii  Ci]\,  bA  cAoiii  A  jACAnj  ;  of  Jerico; 

A)\Aiiii,  i'Ao]\  lA]\ii]'Aileiii.  Rome  took  Cir,  gracefulhis  chisel; 

Araiin  was  the  builder  of  Jerusalem. 
1  cCon]'UAncin«oii  bA  p)\Ab,  [In  Constantinople  actively, 

Cleocoi]\  ]\oDA  ci\eini  jaIjat),  Cleothoir^   was  a   poAverful  cham- 

A5  noATiiiMiA-o  gAU  luAT)  btn-oc,  pion ;  [tion, 

bAcu]'  ]\\.\<\x)  bA  llAcbui-oe.  With  Nimrod,  Avithout  poetic  tic- 

Baciis,  the  red-haired,   was  Kath- 
builder. 
CAii'beoi]\  Clioiij\ui,  Cin5DO]Aii  cAni ;       [The  Ca/.>(V-l)uilder  of  Cn-roi  [was] 

the  comely  Ciiujdom; 

(101)  Tlipse  words  are  not  translated  in  the  text  (page  222) :  "  And  these  were  the  builders 
of  X\w  cJiicf  stone  buildings,  a.s  the  poem  savs".  [This  poem  (bv  Dotnhiiall.  son  of  Flanixjcatt, 
wlu)  fiourished  about  a.d.  1000)  is  not  translated  in  the  text.  See  at  pape  '22'2.  A  literal 
translation  of  it  is  therefore  inserted  liere.  it  is  but  a  repetition  iu  verse  of  the  names 
previously  given  in  i)rose.] 

(102)  A  Caitel  (pronoiuiced  "  Cuahcl")  was  a  liaitfi,  or  fortress,  of  stone. 
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Lxxxvir.       A5iiiAc1lAr)?]\A0icVi  5o1tcto6Aii\;  Witli  tlie  son  of  Natfraech,  was 

— — —      CAfpubA  cAii'teoiiA  i*iA  c]\cc  GoU  oi  Clochar ;  [builder, 

Title  and  Ag    A  iiibix)  b]\Aif-'be6i'L   blAic-  Casn^ia  was  the  high-priced  Catse/- 

Tntioduc-  beAc.  Who    employed    quick    axes     to 

Mac  Rrbiss'  smoothen  stones.  [armed, 

iJook  of         "OhA  dAi^^bedi^  Aibi§  AH  Ai|Mr),  [The  two  C'«/.se/-buildersof -^tVecA  the 

Genealogies.       11ig|Mii  AjAy  ^A^xbAn  niAcn"5Ai]\b  ;  Jiif/riu,  and  G a rb/ion,  son  of  U(/arb/i; 

CixoijbcACAn  A'obuig  "ocAbbA,  T/'oiVjr/f'^/ian,  who  sculptured  images, 

llAcbui-oe  cui]A  c|\en  UcAniiAA.  Was  the  llath-builder  of  the  hill  of 

T€a7)}hai)\ 

"bobc  niAC  bbAi|A  6  Ac  bbAi|\  binn,  \_BoIc  JSlac  Blair ,  from  sweet  Ath- 

HAcbui'oe  C|AUActiA  Ch^xo-inT),  hJdir,  {^Cro-fJiinn. 

bAince  HA  mbiMj  a  beA^xbA,  Was  the  Rath-builder  of  Cruachain 

llAcbin'oe  \w^  |vuai"6  eAiririA.  JBauich^,    the    gifted,   from    the 

Bei'bha,  [of  Emhain. 

Was  Rath-builder  to  the  noble  king 

"bAbtiiA,  ^obA  "oiobiritiin  "oe,  [Bnlur — it  was  worthy  of  him, — 

•f\o  cum  iAAicmb|M05iinii^Mn'b|\efi,  That  formed  the  strong  Rath  of 

C]Mceb  niAC  "Oinb,  ]\A^t  ^ah  -jMnn,  Breas.  [without  satire, 

"RobA  ]"AO]A  A1U  iro|\  Aibbinn.  Cricel^  the  son  of  Duhh,  a  saying 

Was  the  acute  builder  of  Ail/inn. 
X)o  |VAt:A|\  iieAiii  nuA^Ab  riAn,  [May  high  happy  heaven  be  given 

"Oo  "OoirinAbb  rriAC  ■pbAHtiACAn,  To  DomJinaU,  son  of  Flannacan^ 

"Oo  cum  bAoiT)  riAc  bAinpA-p  binii.  Who  has  formed  a  lay  which  to  us 

O  CA  AibiAn  50  ViAibbinn.  is  not  awry, 

AibiAn.  [Extending]  from  Ailian  to  Aillinn. 

Allian.'] 

13o  ^etibmAOif  iLiorriAt)  "oo  oibjAeACAib  ao|"*oa  e-jienn  \\e  a 
iiAinmnm^A'D  rriAitte  \^^^  fin,  A^Af  riA  fAOi-p  "oo  |\in  lAt),  a^aj" 
riA  1A15,  A^A-p  tiA  'jAo-'ptAice  "OA  iToeAiAii  111*0  Acc  50inA*6  eirhitc  a 
riAifnei-p  -punn  ;  -pec  An  teAbA-p  gA^AtA  rriAX)  aiI  a  -ppA^Ait; 
A^Ai"  111  ytiiL  AiiijAA-p  A^Ainn  50  -pAbpAt)  "oenuA,  itia-ja  oibiieACA 
1  -pio^AccAib  ete  im  An  Am  i  n'oeAp\nA'6  iax)  ;  A^A-p  c-peut)  An 
yAt  nAc  bet)!]",  iiaija  ni  cAim^  ^AbAtcA]"  in  e-|Mnn  acu  on 
tDorriAn  Anoip\,  mAp\cA  SbAin,  A^A-p  ApiAite,  A^A-p  Ay  lon^nAii) 
cpieuT)  An  eAppAi*6  incteAcuA  X)o  nA  "opon^Aib  uAn^A'OA-p  in 
Gpinn  AiiiAil  t)Aoi  "oo  rhepnig  lonnuA  Cpve  "oo  §Ali)Ait  nAc  beu 

•00  CUlbTDeA-p  ieO   A1U|A1]"  A  llAIUI^Ce  A^Ap  A  lllOpCA'D    XiO  CUpl  A 

ccoprhuibeAcc  piif  An  r\\\  o]i  cpiAtb-pAX)  iApi  mbtinA'oii'p,  no  ia]i 
nn'oiiiuible;  tiAi|A  ni  be'oip  nAc  a|\  beot  'ooib  in'oeAbt  AiupeAb 
iip\Thoip\  e-o|\pA  A^A'p  piA*o  A-p  cceAcc  (p^Ac  -pbi^iti)  inA]A  5Ab- 
-pAu)  A  S^iciA,  AbC^ipc,  A  Jre^,  AbAicneApTjA,  a  febp'oine, 
A  hCAppAin,  A^Ap  ApAite,  50  h6-pinn. 

-d^Ap  rtiA  "00  ^\onpA*o  nA  ^AbA^A  lit)  G-|Aenn  oibpeACA  innce 
in  lonnAThAil  obA|\  nA  ccAbmAnn  cpve  a  cuAnjA'OA-p,  mAp\  A-p 
coptiiAib  50  n'oeApnpAt),  qAeiix)  inA  pp^mbceAp  'ooib.  Tli  pint 
ACC  Tz\\ey  nAc  p'p'AicceAp  bAbbA'oA  AobuA  in  A  -peA-pATri  ip  nA 
ViAicib  "oo  co^bAX)  TDibe  50  tec,  no  "oa  tfiite,  no  cpii  rhibe,  A^A-p 
ni  A-p  mo  -00  bbiA'ontiib  opin :  ni  nAc  lon^nAt)  ^An  Abec,  iiAi|t 
Ap  ^lopi^A  in  A  ]"in  An  Aimpi^  'ha  CC15  cAbAiri  cApi  oib]AeACAib 
6*00  bpip*oeAp  iA*o,  no  o  cincix)  haca  ti*6en  cpe  A'|ApAi*6eAcc. 

IDa  -oeAiAbAt)  pn  "oo  connApic  pen  cAob  Apcig  x)o  -j^e  btiA'6- 
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nuib  •oeti^,  CAiften  a\\X)A  aoIua  tiite,  a|i  riA  tTocunAtii  -00  ctoic  _Lxxxvir. 

AotcA,  A^A-p  ATI  111   (a]1    TIA   CCUICIITl)  ni  piiL  ACC    milCA  TAtriiAn 

T)A     CC10]AllA1]Ap,     A^A-p     Til     mOjA    ^O     nAlcllGOriAX)    AineotAC    50  Intioduc- 

^lAljfAt)   OlbjAe  Ann   l-Oljl.  Marnrbiw' 

SinreAjA  pn  A^Af  nA  lioibiie  "00  ^lonAt)  nA  ceu'OA  A^A-p  nA  J^^'j^talJ,  jg, 
iTiitce  btiA-oAin  6  fin  i\e  cete,  A^Ap  ni  hion^nA-o  ("oa  n-oeun- 
rA]\)  mnnA  bee  -peAbAp  nA  -peAn-obA^i  (peAc  oibpib  nA  liAini- 
p|\e  p)  ^An  cboc  nA  Ajit)  iJi|ie  •00  Aicne  inA  nAicib;  ^I'oeA'o 
ni  liAriitAi*6  aca  ("oo  A]\]\AcrAi*6e  nA  nobA^A  nAop-OA)  auato 
\\Atu  ^Aio^-oA  ]\o  riio]\Ai,  A^Ap  bcApA  T^o  lionviiA]!  A]A  yux)  Cpcnn 
'nA  -ppmbiT)  ioIa]!  cboc  -pnAiue,  pbeAiiiAn,  A^Ap  poiteii]^,  no 
ceA^App  p*A  cAbiiiAin  ^a  a  Tniii\iiib,  rriA^  aca  1  Raic  ITIliAoib- 
CAUA,  ic  CAipien  CboncAbAip,  bAibe  tli  'Oinib'OA  1  cUi]a  ^bi- 
AcpAc  Ap  bpug  nA  TnuAi*6e.  Acaix)  nAoi  poibeijA  ctoc  cconii- 
fbeAniinn  p-A  mu^x  nA  ^aaua  pn  ;  A^A-p  *oo  bA*6A]"  if^i^  mnce 
A^Aj"  -pAOibim  50  b'-puib,  A]i  ]iAuiiib  lOTiiAopcA  6|Aenn  ;  a^a-j"  Ap 
mAiu  An  Ai^me  bA-ob-uum  aua  'nA  mup.  "pA^bAiin  pr\  A^Ap 
iornA*o  A  lonnAiiiAib  ete  '^un  ao]"  eA5ntjii*6e  pie  a  bpeACU^AX), 
A^App'ibteAm  50  A]\  cceii'o-Ai^neAT)  inme  -po  .1.  copnAni  ppinne 
An  upeAnctn-p  a^i  a  n*oetinAiT)  AineotAi^  eii^oi]^  ebe  A5  \\a'6  50 
mbo]\eAnn  p^ip  G-jAonn  tube  ^o  TIlACAib  inibix). 

-Ai'O'oeuiiiAix)  iA*o  p^en  p'AbbpA  Ann  pn  t)A  bpeiicAit)  a  p^pinb 
•00  eAccAipcinenbAib  ^y  in  beAbAp*  -pA  pen  nAc  be]\ceAp  50 
ITlACAib  Ttlibm,  iTiAp  blip  te]\  ]\omtiinn  1  ccii]ip  An  binbAi]i 
in  iob-Aicib  ;  a^aj^  p'encAiX)  po  pi  a  nA  cebe. 

-dpi  yo  pAine  (.1.  nciinonAniiAp)  at)  pA-oAiT)  po-eotAig  An 
cpeAnciipA  nil  eAXAn'ibAcc  An  -oa  [ha  c]ai  ?]  cineAX)  neu^pA- 
liuiib  p'ibet)  in  Cpinn  .1.  e'oi^i  lAppniA  pheA^i  mbob^,  A^Ap 
"PeAjA  nlDomnAnn,  A^Ap  jliAituiin,  A^Ap  UbuACA  -oe  TDAiiAnn, 

A^Ap  tnllAC  IlllblV. 

5ac  Aon  Ap  5eAb,  Ap  'oonn,  Ap  "OAnA,  Ap  em^,  <\y  •ogutdLa, 
Ay  I'onA,  Ap  no'unAicceAc  yeux)  A'^Ay  niAOine,  a^a-j'  oiwuij'i, 
A^A]"  nAC  CA^Ab  yy^A  CAU  nA  coiiibAnn ;  ApiA*o  pAn  ia|\]miu\ 
IIII1AC  111ibi*6  111  Cpinn. 

5ac  Aon  Ap  pionn,  Ay  inicb,  Ap  moji;  ^ac  Aip^reAc,  ^ac 
ceobiiu\]\ ;  biic*o  re'obmnioi'A  ciiiib,  A^Ap  Aiiipn^ig,  1^"  iiia]\cac 
-pop  ^Ac  ceApx)  '0]\A0i-6eAcrA,  A^Ap  ^Ac  miAT)ciiince  Ap  CGAnA; 
ApAt)  pAn  lAppniA  UbiiAc  "oe  IDAnAnn  in  C]\inn. 

5ac  Aon  A"!'  'oub,  a-j"  bAbA]\-5bo]\Ac,  beii'OAc,  y^eiibAc,  en^oc, 
oucAme;  ^ac  "oonA  -oip^ip,  -OAop^Aip,  ii'omAbb,  Anbpopmt), 
Ain'01111'0,  Aininic;  ^ac  11105,  ^ac  ino^-bAioiAAin,  ^ac  -uAOiceAp- 
iiAig;  ^Ac  Aon  nA  conruAipi   p'pi    ceob,   nA  Aipp'oiot);  bncr 

bllAI-OOApfA    5ACA    CAin^nO,    A^Ap    ^AC    A1]ieACCA,  A^Ap    10111C0- 
VAITIO  CA1C,   ApiAT)  1v\]\pniA  'phoAjl   111  Uolt^,   A^Ap  ^AlblOin,   AZ^v\]' 

liogniAinc,  A^Ap  irhev\]\  nT)oninAn  in  C]\inn  ;  acu  coAnA,  a]- 
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LXXXVII. 

Title  and 
Introduc- 
tion to 
Mac  Kirbiss' 
Uooli  of 
Genealogies. 


iA]\]'mA  phcA^A  iiit")olg  Ay  "Lu\  •oit)  i^in  AniiiiL  -A^ppepc  An  -peAn- 


CA1X) 


.(103) 


[translation.] 

[Be  it  known  to  tlie  Historians  of  the 
men  of  Fail, — 

Let  tlicm  not  be  about  it  in  error, — 

Tlie  difference  of  tlie  sons  of  Milidh 
and  their  children,      {^Danann. 

Of  the  Fir-Bolgs,  and  Tuath  De 

[Every  white,  every  bold,  every  brown 

[man],  [bat, 

Every  brave  [man],  hardy  in  com- 

Every  [man]  vahant  in  deed  with- 
out noise, 

Is  of  the  colony  of  the  sons   of 
Milidh  of  great  renown. 
[Every  fair  great  cow-keeper  on  the 
plain, —  [nious, — 

Every     artist,     musical,     harmo- 

The  workers  of  all  secret  necro- 
mancy,— 

They  are  of  the  people  of  the  Tuath 

De  Danann.  [tinction  clear, — 

[Every  blusterer,    wrong-doer, — dis- 

Every    thief,    liar,    contemptible 
wretch ; 

[Such]  are  the  remnants  of  the 
three  peoples  hitherto,    [nann. 

The   Gaileoin,  Fir-bholg,  Fir-dom~ 
[I  have  placed  in  a  synchronic  line 

The  differences  of  these  three  par- 
ties, [historians  not  false, 

According  to  the  arrangement  of 

As  they  relate,  be  it  known  to  ye.] 

Sliocc  -peAnteAbAiji  pn,  ^I'oeA'o  Aicne  p^Ae  AicmeA'6  Ap  a 
riAi^eAnuAib,  A^A-p  cpocAili),  ni  ciii]Aim  50  cinnue  \\6m  a]aa*6 
51*6  50  iriATi)  et)!]!  A  beu  po|A  if  riA  ceu-OAimpoptiib  (no  ^u-p 
curriAi'p^eA'o  nA  cineAX)A  A-p  a  cele  50  mime  iA]\Arri),  UAip  a*o 
ciTni*o  50  'lAeue<\Tfiui'L  -jieii  Linn,  A^A-p  A'octtiinmi'o  50  mime 
6|v  ]"eAnAi1i),  -pAmltijA'o  c-pouA  A^A-p  CAite,  A^A-p  beti]"  beo-p  "oo 
beu  A^  pne  innce  ]:en  -oo  Cpnn  -pe  A]Aoite;  a^a^  m  lieA'6 
AifiAin  50  mbi  pn  -pAmbiii'o,  acc  a  Xie\\teA]\  50  mbi  coj'mAiteA'p 
A^^AC  bucu  en  epce  innce  -pen  -pe  cebe,  A^A-p^o  mbi  em  beti-p 
AbAin  A-|\  A  nAicmJceApv  ia*o  AeA  tube,  niApi  Ay  e'oipv  a  ctii^p 
A]"  An  tAoix)  -pi : — 

[translation.] 
[For  building,  the  noble  Jews, 
And  their  truly  fierce  envy  ; 
Large  size  [is  characteristic]  of  the 

guileless  Armenians; 
And  strength  of  the  Saracens. 
[Cunning  [is]  in   the  Greeks,   with 
valour;  [Romans  ; 

Excessive    haughtiness    with    the 

(103)  Literally  :  "As  the  Historian  says". 


P  011  IT  AIT)  ^O  An  CAT)  A  f]:eA|\  T^^^Aib, 
Ha  biT)  tiime  in  ioniA]A|\Ain, 
SAine  mil  AC  niibiT)  Y^  ccbAiin, 
■pVicAjA  nibob^,  1]"  uhuAc  T>e  "OAn- 
Anri. 

5a6  jeAb,  jac  tjaha,  jac  T)onn, 
3ac  caIiiia,  c]\tiAiT)  1  ccoml/Ann, 
5ac  5A]acai5  1  ngmotri  ^An  5b6)^, 
CAf5A|v  mhAC  mibiT)  inb'LA'6-tii6|A. 


5ac  ponn-Aiyv^ceAc  mo^A  a|\  rnmj, 
3ac  ceA]AT)Ac  ceobiriA|\  ciibtnT), 

buCC  feiMg  5 AC  CUAIcbe  CAbb, 

"Oixong  pn  UhtiAce  T)e  "OAtiAnn. 


^Ac  5bo|\Ac,  beiiT)Ac,  tniAT)  r>j;be, 
5ac  bjAAf,  byvetigAc,  etJCAiT)e, 

lAIA-pmA  11 A  CC|M  cm  AC  An  Abb, 

^hAibeon,  jTheAp  mbobg,  V^eA|^ 
•n"OoihnAnn. 

UvijA^  I'tiAice  coitrigne  cAin, 
1m  fAineriA  cc|vi  nT^iAonz;  -pAin, 
1a]a  "Pl^ec  -peAncA-oA  riAc  bAj, 
Aihtiib  AT)  pA-OAiT)  ponriAT).     "p. 


CumT)AC  riA  nlUTDAICeAT)  riA-jAT), 
AjAf  A  |r|:OTMnAT)  pOIA-gAjA^, 

meAT)  HA  ■nAi]\miAnAc  5 An  -peAbb, 
AgAp  -poriAiiAce  SAi]\cenn. 

AmAinp  1  n^jxeu^Aib  50  n^Atb, 
floi-'6itimup  Ag  TlomAnAuib, 
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"OtiiiAe  riA  Saxati  piAtiiAd,  Dullness  [is  the  characteristic]  of  Lxxxvir. 

AgAf  bupbA  CAj'pAnAc.  the  creepinj^  Saxons;  

And  fierceness  of  the  Spaniards,      Title  and 
SAncAi'6e  1  -pITiAAngcAilf)  piAeAC]\Ai§,         [Covetousness  [is]  in  the  responsive  introduc- 
^5<^rreAP5ii:piA-bh|AeActiAil,;  French,  Mac  Hrbi.»- 

-A5  yo  eoLu]'  riA  cc]AAnn  50  ccApc,  And  anger  in  the  Jiritons; —  jj^^j^jj  ^^f 

C|\AOf  jAit  ^5^1"  ceAtinui'oeAcc.  This  is  the  knowledge  of  the  trees,  Geneaiogiea. 

justly;—  [merce. 

Gluttony  of  the  Danes,  and  com- 

Tnoi]A-tTieAnmA  C|MiicneAc  ni  6eAl,         [The  high  spirit  of  the  Ticts  I  cannot 

-AitLo  Aj^Af  oAcciAAT)  ^aoi-ocaI,  conceal ;  [Gaedliil; 

'<^'obe]^  ^ioIIa  riA  riAoiri  c)AenAc,  The  beauty  and  amorousness  of  the 

-AChpii^c  ]\ob  cAoin  An  cuiiTOAc.  C.  So  says  Gilla  na  Naonih  through 

verse,  [pleasant.] 

O  Christ !  may  the  composition  be 

'Oaja  trooi^  A-p  co^Ai'De  An  copiiAiteA-pu'o 'o'-jrA^Ai'Lin  6]\inn 
vnA]\  CA  X)o  "oligeAX)  1  SeAncA-p  Tno]\  phA*o|AAi5  x)a  cueA^niAX) 
beAn  e'oi]\  '61]'  fe'A]!  in  Ainipi]\  connpeA]\cA,  lonnAp  nA]^  ^f-'GA-p 
*ui  CIA  "uii)  ACAi|\  An  coi]\]vcip  *oo  ^et)  An  uAi^ipn,  AX)e|\x)'Li§io"6 
(munAb  e'oiiMn  beAnAb  "oo  cii]\  a]a  acai|i  p]\e  a]a  mox)  ebe) 
epceACc  bep  50  ccAnn  ceo]\A  nibbiAA'OAn  50  uci  pne-c]MJc, 
pne-gnc,  A^A]' pne-beupA  '66;  A^Ap  ^ibe  "oon  X)Apo]\  ]\e  a 
cce-o  50  ccn^Ann  pn  cun^nAiii  nimeAnniA  "oon  limAOi  Aip, 
UAi]i  TneAi"'OA]A  5ti]AAb  bep  in  yeA]\  ben  copiinnle  An  beAnAb  e; 
A^Ap  'OA]A  biom  A*oo  coiiitA|\Ai5eA'6  pn  1  n'ubi5eA'6  S.  Pau]iaic 
Ap  neinnon^nA'o  a  bee  nA  A]it)-coi'iiA]\6A  a]i  cinec\'6oib  i^eAC  <\ 
cebe.  D106  iiAC  e'OijA  a  -pA^Aib  p^i]\iniieAC  ^ac  uaiji,  ni  yuib 
e^cncApoocc  eobnip  Ann ;  A^Ap  -po]'  Ap  ni  e  in  AgAi"6  nA 
•onoin^e  At3e]\  nAC  bi  cineA*6  ipin  c]\ic  nAC  cciiipt)  -peAncA-oA 
50  TTlACAib  lllibix):  A^A-p  CA]A  A  ceAnn  pn  "oa  itia  AiiibAi*6  "oo 
bet  niji  lon^nAii)  e,  tUM]\  x)A  p'peiicA'6  p'eAp  A]\inliACAib  lllibi-o 
yen  (511]'  nA  cbAnnmb  -|\ACiiiAHA  "oo  pobpAX)  iiaua  in  Cpnin, 
A^A]'  in  AbbAin,  A^Ap  A  bA^AX)  inAi]ieAp  "Oib  Anui)  ni  cui]\- 
"peA^  in  loii^nAt)  ^ah  x)Aoine  a]^  iii]M]'be  niAix)  (-oo  biot)  yncA 
]ie  'PAX)a)  "oo  liiAjiuAin,  a]\  Ap^nAC  •oonA  luviTO-pbAicib  (aii  uaija 
loni-oAigit)  A  ccbAAnnA  a^a]'  a  ccineubA)  p'oip-oin^e,  |:e6"oii5A-6, 
A^Ap  pA^n'i^At)  A  ccebeAT)  A^A-j'  A  biicc  bevvnAiiiinA. 

Vetic  Cpe,  A^Ap  All  T)oniAn  tube  X)ia  ccu^jiAe  p-en,  a^vV]'  ni 
jroib  -poijiceAnn  a]\  a  ppin^e  "oo  epiombAipib  Aim  *oo  "|'in,  Ap 
nAC  lon^nA-o  *oa  niAi)  50  IllACAib  lllibit)  "oo  beupcAoi  iii]\eA'o 
^enebAc  'pACA  in  Gpinn  ah  111. 

T)o  bjii^  ^np  bo  beu]'  •00  iia  i'eAncAi6ib  pbonnA6  beAbA]\ 
A]\  beic,  X)o  ]\c\\  A  I'Aine,  -oo  f^AOiAcbAnninb  jAOi-oeAb  (AbAin, 
tjobioT)  AnAp  nibbe  a]\  a  nv\i]\e  "oo  lomconiieiit))  iiiA]\cAbeAbv\]\ 
ConnACCAC,  tIbuAC,  LAi^neAc,  ininn'ineAC ;  "oo  geunAin  ]\oinn 
A^Ap  t)ippui§At)  A]\  All  beAbA]\  pA  A^A  ^1011111  A  beA>l)pAib  ]\\ine 
p'o  bion  ^AbAb  e-peAiin  ^\e  iijAomeAbAib,  a^a]'  po  lion  ha 
rrpi  111  AC  lllilub  6]^]jAiiie  op  ^AbAv  p'bAiueA]'  iia  ^oubA,  beA- 
bA]\  X)0  iiA  nAoiiiAib,  a^a]-  bcAbAjv  -uo  'plioiiiopcAib,  -uo  boclAn- 
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-OA  rier. 

litleand  •        ,  ^        i  -^i    /      .     <  .  .     i.     /-» 

innoduc-  .1.  An  ceuT)  LeAUAiA  '00  piu\]\cALAn  ]\o  ceu'o-gAO  e^]Mnn  ia]i 

Mac  Firbiss'    ITOlUnilj^O   CCOjUl^A-O  All   ieAt)A1]A,  A^A]"  CCACC   ClieA]"]AA  beO-p 

Gcut'X  ks  ^^^^  P^^  ^  11011111.  An  -OA^iA  leAbAji  x)o  Tleitiix),  An  cjieA-p 
-a'plieA^iuib  tot^,  An  ceAcpAiiiA-o  vo  UIiuaic  -oe  T)AnAnn,  An 
ctJi^eAX)  "oo  5^iAoi*6eAtAib,  A;5A'p  loo  THliACAib  tTliiix)  mte; 
^i-oeA-o  A-p  X)o  pot  6-|\eAiiioin  'LAb]AA|'  50  c]\iocnu5AX)  "ooib, 
A^Ap  Ap  mo  An  IcAbAp  foin  inAix)  i^oacu  leAbAi]!  lA-p  -peAn- 
^loinn,  tiAi|\  ACA  ni  Ap  mo  inA  pn  Ann  ni  A-p  tionriiAipe  inA 
mA^A  '00  t>i  ]\iAm,  mA|\  hviy  tep  'oon  teyguoip  pAjiuin.  An 
'pepio'6,  "00  pot  1p,  A^Ap  '00  'OliAii  ppACAC  ;  'o  pint  CpeAtiiom 
beoj"  lA'opi'oe  iiAip  A-p  eun  'oucai'o  'ooib  m  tltcAib  -pe  Iiacai-O. 
-An  'peAcx)mA'6  teAbAji  "oo  pot  Cbi-p,  A^Ap  'oo  ctomn  ttng'oec 
mic  Ice,  tiAi"[i  A-p  enn  'oucai'6  'ooib  An  THhumA  ia|i  mbtinA- 
'onp  An  coccmA-o  teAbA]\  'oo  nAoriiAib  CpeAnn.  An  nomA*6 
A^Ap  AnteAbA]\  x)e]AineAC,  'o'^oinopcinb,  'oo  LoctAnncinb,  A^A-p 

t)0  jIlAttAlb. 

Sui'oiuJa'o  a]\  toAbAip  (a  teu^coiii)  mtinAb  to]A  toAC  cpe 
-pui'oiii^A'o  popAiji  pte  pnpiop:  ni  A'orhnim  nAc  Ain-tfiinic  aua 
inncit>,  o  pheniuf  pAppAi-o  AnuAp;  -penc  ctAnn  pbeniupA 
-pem  .1.  TIet  An  popApi  50  ViAipTneAC  A5  ^oAncAi'oib  o  copAc, 
A^Ap  TlAonbAt  An  pnpiop  ^An  ]vo  nAipiie,  a^aj'  mAp  pn. 

Cpetiion  mAC  TDiti'o  pA  ccuto  ete  'oo  ctomn  TDiti'o  Af 
pnne  inA-p;  ni  puit  cmoA-o  Ap\  a  -ppint  Ann  mA-p  pn  ^up  nA 
-ptomnuib  'oegeAncA  auai'd  A^Ainn  Amu. 

peuc  mA]\  cuipi'o  -peAncliA'OA  tTltimAn  CtAnn  CHajacai^  |ie 
pot  SuittebAin  Ap  pmne  inAix),  -piot  mbpiAin  -|;\e  cctomn 
HlbAu^AmnA  Ap  pmne  inAi*o,  A^Ap  mA]i  pm. 

Cni]\i'o  tebAi]i  ete  1  Leu  Cnmn,  A^Ap  cnip'o  T)occiii]\ 
Cecm,  TliAtt  TiAoigiAttAC  connA  ptiocc  Ap  yo  pe  nAbpAicpib 
bA*o  pne  inA-p. 

IPetic  50  n-oeACA-o  *Ouac  g^tAC  mAc  t)piAin,  An  popAp  pA]" 
nA  cpi  mACAib  pcoAX)  bAt)  pine  ^r^Ay. 

Cuipi'o  peAncAi*6  Sbit  tTluipeA'ooig  pot  cConcAbAiji  ]ie  nA 
pnpiopinb. 

Ciiipix)  tltuAi^  TDa^  AongupA, 'OO  ptiocc  Cbontiitt  CbeAit- 
nAi^  pe  ptiocc  An  p^  ConcAbAp,  mA^i  ApiA'o  ptiocc  Chonuitt 
bA  -jiAcmAipe  Ann,  a^aj^  mA|\  pn  -oo  lomA-o  ete  bA  bemetc  -pe 
A  nAi-peAm ;  a^aj"  mA  te^ccA-jA  teo  pAn  a  'oeAnAiii  ia|i  ccoip, 
cpeu'o  nAc  bux)  *oteAcc  'OAiiipA  teAnifinin  a  tiii]!^. 

UAipip  pn,  -OA  pAoiteA'6  Aom  ncAC  ^omA-o  An^nA-p  pu*©,  ni 
lie*6  ceAnA,  UAip  Ap  mime  nAC  coip  ^An  a  'oennAm  z]\e  Airiipe- 
ceAC  lomA'O  nA  nAicmeA'6  A^A-p  nA  mtcineut  A5  ccacc  AmiAp 
Ap  ApAite,  ^5tip  X)ociim  a  p^Aoitce  0  cete  Ap  e^m  An  pmpiop 
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TJO  te^GATI   I'eACA    fGAlAX),  ^"^^y    l^^jAlobAX)    <X]\    ATI    fCp^XIt,  Ap;<\f     LXXXVII. 
A]\1f  A]A  An  pnpO|A,  A^Af  niA]\  ]^in  |^<XfeAC  A|1  UAipib.  Title  and 

Unit:  cuiile  teAC  a  teu5coi]\,   5Vll^ob  "otigeAt)  in   6]\inn  introduc- 

1'0|^A]A   X)0    Ct>|l    1    -piriAICeAf    A]\   DeulAlb    pnp]\,    mA]A    A-Oe];    An  MacFiibi.-»- 
jAIAgAlt  'oil^l'U  p  A-p  An   SeAnCAf  triop,  A^A]^  Af  An  -peneACUf  1  GeneaYogits. 

ccoiccmne,  niA]\  -j^o:  Snipo]\  La  yine,  -peAlJcA  La  ylAic,  CA^nA 
Ia  heA^tmy  .1.  An  ci  a]'  fine  -oo  pne  -oo  cii]\  i  cceAnnAf  nA 
pne  pn  yen  ;  A^Ay  An  ci  Ay  mo  ceteA*6A  A^Ay  curii<\cc<\  niA-o 
corii-uAyAt  e  ye  nA  pnyioy,  vo  cu\\  iy  in  yytAiceAy,  no  iy  m 
ciJeAiniAy,  A^Ay  An  ci  Ay  cA^nAi-oe  vo  cv]\  An  uACCA]\AnAcc  nA 
lieA^tAiye. 

gTOGAX)  TTiA  ye  An  ymyioy  Ay  mo  coccny,  bi  ci^cAynAy  Ai^e, 
no  munA  bytnt  yoyA]\  conti-cmet  "oo  Ay  mo  uoccuy  mAy  ye  *oon 
cyuim  A*oey -obgeAX),  bi  cigeAjUiAy  A5  An  ymyioy;  lonAnn  yAn 
yA  ni  yoirhe. 

AcA  yAnn  coicceAnn  CAnuAy  "oo  *6eA]\bA'6  ^uyob  -oieACc 
yoyA]\  'oion^bAbA  x)0  cuy  1  yi^e  Ay  beulAib  ionK\-o  yinyio]\  nAC 
biA'6  1  ccotcuyAib  'oU5ceAC,  ut  dicitur: — 

*Oa  mbec  nonbA]\  "oo  bine, 

e-oiy  mAc  liiAiu  iy  yije, 

^ye  A  DiOjA^A-o  'y^^^  ceA]\c  coiy, 

A  yio^A-o  py<xb  1  cceii"Ooi]\. 

'd^Ay  6y  coi]A  mA]\  pn  yoyAy  x)o  cii]\  cAy  ymyioy  1  yi§e; 
cyex)  nAC  ctnyyi'oe  (v<s  iiiA  Aib  be  neAc)  1  ccny  beAbAi]\  e; 
A^Ay  yoy  bA  mioiiio-oAib  An  noy  An  yo  *oo  cuy  Ay  *oe]\eA'6  bmyo 
A^Ay  CAC  ebe  da  iiia  ia*o  a  '6eAyb]\c\iu]\e  bA  yme  "Oo  beu  Ann 
•00  cu]\  Ay  coyAC  A^Ay  ^An  ia-o  nA  y'io§A. 

Ipetjc  yoy  50  ccui]\ceAy  •oao]\  cbAnnA  (ni  beA'6  AiiiAin)  a|\ 
beubAib  yAO]A  cbAnn  1  ccemib  a]\"oa  in  C]\mn  rye  coice  UAb- 
miii*6e  "oo  bee  aca;  A^Ay  Ay  lon^AnuAi-oe  ym  ikv  ah  noy  ]\eAm- 
yAice,  A^Ay  Ay  mo  An  CAy  "oo  UAiybib  CycAnn  e,  niA  ^ibe  a]\ 
bioc  yui-oiJcA-o  'oo  be]\mi-o  a]\  a  ycAnciiyAib,  y^Aii  -ouAiy 
•Qinnn  "Oa  cionn  6  Aom  ncAC  aca.  Ai]\e  ym  K\y]u\m  do  ac- 
cum^it)  oy]\A  lecj^^GAb  •00  ^AbAit,  ^a  yyo^AncAi-o  50  yAbbAy. 

T)iiblu\Lu<xch  iiK\c  vinbhisigh. 

APPENDIX  No.  LXXXVIII.     [Lect.  XL,  Page  243.] 

Original  of  passage  in  the  ^^Booh  of  Leinster'  (a  vclhun  JfS.  ^/{J^^^^JJ'" 
the  twelfth  ceiitury^  classed  II.  2.  18.,  T.C.D.),fol.  151.  a  ,  Lemstoraa 
as  to  the  Historic  Tales.  in>to*iic 

X>o  nemcignx)  'Pilc'o  1  ScelAib  ocuy  1  Com^ninuMb  myo  yi]-, 

■OA  nAyni]^  -oo  Uix^Aib  ocny  ■p'"'^*-\^^l>  -i-  yecc  coicaic  Seel  .1. 

coic    coicaic    "oe    Pyim-jxelAib    ocuy  "oa   coicaic   -oo   Vho- 

ycelAib,  ocuy  ni  luvymicey  nA  V^-yceoib  ym  acc  vo  ceic]u 
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Passage  in 
JJook  of 
Leiiistor  as 
to  tlie 
Historic 
'J'iiles. 


J.xxxvin.   t^^AA'OAlb    CAIIClllll     .1.     OttATIl,    OCll]"    An|\AU,    OCU-p    Ctl,    OCtJ|' 

CAtio.     Octip  1]"  I'uxq^o  ^^A  P|Mm-]xe6it  .i.  Uo^La  ocu-p  Uatia, 
octip  Uoc1imA]\CA,  ociip  CacIia,  ociip  Uaua,  ocup  lin]\AmA,  octip 
O^cce  (.1.  DAip),  ocup  pepi'A,  [ocup]  'Po|\bA'p]^A,  ocuy  6cu]aa'oa, 
octip  Aicix),  octi-p  Aiji^^ne. 
IciAu  -po  C]\A  nA  Uo^iA. 

[translation.] 

Of  tlie  qualifications  of  a  Poet  in  Stories  and  in  Deeds,  heie 
follows,  to  be  related  to  kings  and  chiefs,  viz. :  Seven  times  Fifty 
Stories,  i.e.  Five  times  Fifty  Prime  Stories,  and  Twice  Fifty  Se- 
condary Stories ;  and  these  Secondary  Stories  are  not  permitted 
[assigned]  but  to  four  grades  only,  viz.,  an  Ollamh,  an  Anrath,  a 
Cli,  and  a  Cano.  And  these  are  the  Prime  Stories :  Destructions, 
and  Preyings,  and  Courtships,  and  Battles,  and  Caves,  and  Naviga- 
tions, and  Tragedies,  and  Expeditions,  and  Elopements,  and  Con- 
flagrations.   Here  are  the  Destructions  : — 


List  of 
Historic 
lales  ill  tlie 
Book  of 
Lcinster. 
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List  of  tlie  Historic  Tales  named  in  the  "  Booh  of  Leinster^ 
(H.  2.  18,  T.C.D., — fol.  151.  a.) — (in  continuation  of  Pas- 
sage in  last  Appendix). 


co^ITLa. 
C|\e  CuAiiAC  cip  tip. 

Cuini'6e  C151  bMjM^, 
SmticgAt  C151  "On in  A. 

"OeocAip  dp  CAcbAc. 
CojAii  cige  neccAin. 
UojAit  b|\ui'one  111  "OeivgA. 

CogAiL  'b|MJi'oiie  b|voiii  mic  b]Mtiir\. 

Uo  jAit  b|viii'orie  "h-Ui  "OtJite. 

UogAit  "biAui-Drie  "Oa  cViogA. 

UAH  A. 
CAin  bo  cViuAbgne. 
UAin  ceojAA  ne]Ac  ecoAC. 


DESTRUCTIONS. 
The  Tliree  Circuits  of  the  House  of 

The  Possession  of  BuracWs  House.oo^' 
The    Ears -Battle  of    the   House  of 

BumhaS^o^)  [House.C"^^ 

The      Difference      of      CathbhadJCs 
The     Destruction      of      Nechtairi's 

House.^'os)  [X>er^a.(io7' 

The  Destruction  of  the  Court  of  Ua 
Tlie  Destruction    of   the   Court    of 

Br  on,  the  son  of  Brmn^^^^^ 
Tlie  Destruction  of  the  Court  of  Ua 

The  Destruction  of  the  Court  of  Da- 

COW-SPOILS. 
The  Cow-spoil  of  Cuailgn^.^^^^') 
The  plunder  of  the  three  Cows   of 

(104)  Lir  appears  to  have  been  the  Neptune  of  the  Tuaiha  Di  Danann;  but  this  Tale  of  the 
attack  on  his  house  is  not  known  to  us  now. 

(105)  Nothing  known  of  these  tales. 

(106)  There  is  an  account  of  such  a  Destruction  as  this  in  the  Tain  Bo  Chuailgnd,  and  the 
house  there  mentioned  was  the  old  "fort"  or  Dun,  near  the  present  Netterville  House,  above 
Drogheda,  in  the  county  Meath. 

(107)  (or  Da  Derga);  near  Tallaght,  in  the  county  Dublin,  Avhere  the  Monarch  ConaiH  M6r 
was  killed,  a.m.  5160.  Copies  of  tliis  tract  are  preserved  in  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhr4,  (IM.A.),  and 
in  the  "Yellow  Book  of  Lecain"  (H.  2.  16.  T.C.D.). 

(108)  Nothing  known  of  these  talcs. 

(109)  This  Fort  was  in  West  Meath,  and  the  occurrence  took  place  about  the  time  of  the  Tdin 
Bo  Chuailgni,  or  about  a.d.  20.    There  is  a  copy  of  the  tale  in  the  MS.  classed  H.  3.  18.  T.C.D. 

(110)  An  account  of  this  Tale  has  been  given  in  Lect.  II.  {ante,  p.  32). 

(111)  A  raid  made  on  Cenn-tir4  (Cantire),  in  Scotland,  by  Cuchulainn  and  the  Ultonians. 
An  abstract  of  this  Tale  is  preserved  in  the  MS.,  Egerton,  88,  British  Museum. 
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UAin 
UAin 

bo 
bo 

llcgArnAin 

UAin 
UAin 
UAin 
CAin 

bo 
bo 
bo 
bo 

i;:U-oAif. 

VtAAl6. 

VAibin. 

UAin 

bo 

5e. 

CAin 
CAin 

bo 
bo 

'OA^CA'OA. 

CiAebAin. 

coctriAtic^. 

ro6inA]Ac  rnci-obe. 
UocniAi\c  nOirmjA. 
UociiiA]AC  Aibbe. 
UodmA|\c  CcAine. 
UocinA]AC  ITAcire. 
CocmA^\c  irei]\be, 
UocinA^vc  irinnine. 
UociriAyvc  5^eino  "piine. 

UocwAiAc  5|\oine  x)iiiniie. 
UocmA]AC  SAix)be  ingme  Se^^citTo. 

Co6mA]AC  iric1ii|Ane  ocuf  X)Ai|Mtie, 
•DA  mgen  UuacaiI. 


The  Cow- spoil  of  RosS^^'^^ 
The  Cow-spoil  of  Regaman.'^^*> 
The  Cow-spoil  of  Fliilais.'^^*^ 
The  Cow-spoil  oi  FraechJ^^^> 
Tlic  Cow-spoil  of  Fithir/^^^) 
Tlie  Cow-spoil  of  Fai/inJ^^^i 
The  Cow-spoil  of  6V/"7> 
The  Cow-spoil  of  JJairtP^^^ 
The  Cow-spoU  of  CVe6an.'»»9) 

COURTSHIPS,  OR  WOOINGS. 

The  Courtship  of  MedhbhS^"^^) 
The  CourtsJiip  of  Einer^'^^) 
The  Courtship  of  ^//M^/'22) 
The  Courtship  of  FtainS^'^^> 
Tlie  Courtsliip  of  FaeJ.'^^*> 
Tlie  Courtship  of /er6/'25) 
The  Courtship  of  Finning J^^^'f 
The  Courtship   of   Grian   the  Fair- 
haired."=^7j  [haired.* '-^^ 

The  Courtship  of  Grian  the  Brown- 
Tlie  Courtship  of  Sadhbh^  the  daugh- 
ter of  ScsctnnS^'^^^ 
The  Courtship  of  Fithirn^ and  Dairin^, 
the  two  Daughters  of  TuathalS^'^^> 
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(112)  Nothing  known  of  this  tale. 

(113)  liegeman  was  a  chief  in  Bunen,  in  the  county  of  Clare;  and  his  danghters  as  M-ell  as 
his  herds  were  carried  off  by  the  sons  of  Ailell  and  Medhbh,  King  and  Queen  of  Connacht, 
about  the  time  of  the  Tain  liu  CfmailtpU. 

(114)  Flidais  was  the  beautiful  wife  of  Ailell  Finn,  a  chief  and  warrior  of  West  Connacht; 
she  was  carried  off  with  all  her  cattle,  and  her  huaband  killed,  by  Fergus  Mac  Jloig/i,  the 
exiled  prince  of  Ulster,  about  the  time  of  the  Tdiji  lio  Chuailgn^.  Condensed  copies  of  this 
tale  are  to  be  found  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  and  in  the  Yellow  Book  of  Lecain  (H,  2.  18., 
and  H.  2.  10),  T.C.D. 

(115)  Fraech  was  a  chief  and  warrior  of  West  Connacht ;  and  while  he  was  seeking  the  hand 
in  marriage  of  Finnabhair,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  King  Ailell  and  Queen  Medhbh,  his 
childien  and  all  his  cattle  were  canied  off  by  a  party  of  plunderers  from  the  Alpine  Mountains. 
There  are  copies  of  this  tale  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  and  in  the  Yellow  Book  of  /^ecain,  in 
T.C.D. ;  and  another  in  the  Book  of  Fernioy,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  l{ev.  Dr.  Todd. 

(IKJ)  Nothing  known  of  this  tale.    Fithir  is  a  woman's  name. 

(117)  There  is  nothing  known  of  these  tales. 

(118)  This  spoil  was  carried  off  from  Dairt,  the  daughter  of  Eochaidh,  chief  of  Cliach,  in  the 
county  of  Limerick,  by  the  people  of  Ailell  and  Mtfdhbh,  about  the  time  of  the  Tain  Bo 
ilhuailgni.  Copies  of  tliis  talc  are  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  and  in  the  Yellow  Book 
oi Lecain,  in  T.C.D. 

(11!))  There  is  nothing  known  of  this  talc. 

(120)  This  was  the  celebrated  Queen  Medhbh,  or  Meave,  of  Connacht ;  but  we  have  no  detailed 
account  preserved  to  us  of  hei  courtship.s,  of  which  there  were  several. 

021)  This  was  the  celebrated  courtship,  by  Cuchnlainn,  of  Emcr,  the  daughter  of  Forgall 
Monach  of  Liiscn  (Lusk,  in  the  county  of  Dublin),  A  fragment  of  it  is  to  be  found  in 
Lcabhar  na  h-Cidhre,  and  1  have  a  full  copy  in  my  possession,  made  by  myself  from  the  MS. 
llarleian,  i>'2iH),  British  Jluseum. 

(122)  This  was  the  courtship  of  Ailbh^,  daughter  of  the  monarch  Cormac  Mac  Airt,  by  Finn 
Mac  i'umhaill.    An  abstract  of  this  tale  is  preserved  in  the  MS.  H.  3.  17,  T.C  D. 

(123)  The  Courtship  of  Etain,  or  Edain,  by  the  monarch  Eochaidh  Airemh,  took  place  about 
A.M  AOTO.  Cojties  of  the  tale  are  to  be  found  in  the  Yellow  Book  oi  Lecain  (11.  2.  IG),  and  iu 
the  MS.  II.  1.  13  (a  paper  M.S.)  in  T.C.D. 

(124)  Nothing  known  of  this  lady  or  her  courtship. 

(126)  Ferb,  the  daughter  of  Uerg,  of  Gleungeirg,  iu  Ulster,  who  was  courted  by  Main/,  one 
of  the  sons  of  King  Ailell  and  Queen  Medhbh  '1  here  is  a  fragmcut  of  this  most  curious  tule 
preserved  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  (II.  2.  18),  T.C.D. 

(12(;)  There  is  nothing  known  of  this  lady  or  her  courtship. 

(127)  There  is  nothing  known  of  either  of  the  ladies  Orian. 

(,\'2S)  Sadhbh,'a.  female  i)roper  name,  in  modern  times  altered  into  "Subina".  Nothing  Is 
known  of  this  lady  or  of  her  courtshij). 

(129)  These  were  the  daughters  of  the  Monarch  Tun'hal  Techtmhar,  who  were  courted  and 
betrayed  by  Eochaidh  Ard-chtann,  King  of  Leinster,  whence  arose  the  war  which  caused  the 
intiiction  of  the  Boromean  'Iribute,  about  a.d.  90.  Copies  of  this  tale  aie  pre«erved  iu  the 
Book  of  Leinster,  T.C.D  ,  aiid  in  the  Book  ct  Lecain,  K.l.A. 
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UocmA]\c  Cicline  UvVCAije, 
inline  CiMmcliAiiTO. 

Cac  tninge  Uui|ve"o. 

Cac  CAiLcen. 

Cac  rnmje  muc|AimA. 

Cv\C  T3l\omA  X)ol.AC  "OA^AA 
•OICA  C|\t1C111§. 

Cac  tllAige  1lAt. 
Cac  CoyvAinx). 
Cac  CiAi|\e. 
Cac  Uoi-oen. 
Cac  Ceni]AAC. 

Uac  AngeDA. 

Uac  ecAlfA  1mctimmAiiA. 

"Uac  licce  'biA'OA. 

11  AC  beUMJ  ConglAif. 


The     Courtship     of     the    Wife     of 

The  Courtship  of  Eithn^  the  Hateful, 
the  Daughter  of  CriinhtharmS^''^^> 

BATTLES. 
The  Battle  of  Mcujh  TuiredhS^^^^ 
The  Battle  of  TalltcnS^^^^ 
The  Battle  of  Magh  MucnwnheS'^^*^ 
The  Battle  of  Dmini  Uolach,  in  which 

the  riots  were  defeated/' '^^^ 
The  Battle  oi  Magh  RathS^^^^ 
The  Battle  of  Corann^^^^) 
The  Baitle  of  CldireS^^^) 
The  Battle  of  Toiden.^^^^^ 
The  Battle  of  TeamairS^^'^'' 

CAVES  (incidents  of). 

TheCaveof^»^^ec/.^i^2) 

The  Cave  [or  Cellar]  of  the  Church 

of  LichummarS^*^^ 
The  Cave  of  Leac  BladhaS^^*) 
The  Cave  of  the  Road  of  Cu-glasS^^^) 

(130)  This,  I  believe,  is  the  tale  of  Crunn,  a  farmer  of  Ulster,  and  his  wife  Macfia,  whose 
curse  was  the  cause  of  the  Debility  of  the  Ultonians  at  the  time  of  the  Tdiri  Bo  ChuailgnS. 
She  is  referred  to  in  i\\Q  Dinnsenchus,  in  the  article  on  Ard  Macha,in  the  Boole  oi  Lecain 
(K  LA.) ;  and  the  whole  tale  is  preserved  in  the  MS.  Harleian,  52S0,  British  Museum. 

(131)  The  daughter  of  Crimthann,  King  of  Leinster,  who  was  wooed  and  won  by  Aengus,  son 
of  JVatfraech,  King  of  Munster.  They  were  both  killed  in  the  battle  of  C'ill-Osnadh,  in  the 
county  Carlow,  a.d.  489.    No  detailed  account  of  this  courtship  is  preserved. 

(132)  i.e.  of  Magh  Tuiredh^  near  Cunga  (now  Cong,  in  the  county  Galway),  fought  between 
the  Firbolgs  and  the  Tuatha  D6  Danann,  in  which  the  former  were  defeated,  a.m.  3303.  A 
copy  of  this  celebrated  tale  is  preserved  in  the  Yellow  Book  of  Lecain,  H.  2.  16.,  T.C.D. 
There  is  a  second  tale,  perhaps  included  in  that  named  in  the  List  in  the  Book  of  Leinster ; — 
the  Battle  of  Magh  Tuiredh  na  bhFomhorach.  This  Second  Battle  took  place  at  the  Northern 
Magh  Tuiredh  (in  the  county  Sligo),  between  the  Tuatha  1)4  Danann  and  the  Fomorians,  and 
the  latter  were  defeated.  Of  this  Battle  an  account  is  preserved  in  a  separate  tale,  of  which 
there  is  a  copy  in  MS.  Harleian,  5280,  British  Museum. 

(133)  This  Battle  took  place  at  Tailten,  now  called  Telltown,  in  Meath,  between  the  Milesian 
Brothers  and  the  Tuatha  D6  Danann,  about  a.m.  3500,  in  wliich  tlie  latter  were  subdued.  The 
mere  fact  only  of  the  occurrence  of  this  battle  is  given  in  the  Book  of  Invasions ;  and  there  are 
some  details  given  in  the  MS.  H.  4.  22.,  T.G.D. ;  but  the  full  tale  has  not  come  doAvn  to  us. 

(134)  The  Battle  of  Magh  Mucruimhi  was  fought  between  Art,  the  monarch  of  Erinn,  and 
his  nephew  Mac  Con,  a  Munster  prince,  in  which  the  former  was  slain,  a.d.  196.  Several  paper 
copies  of  the  tale  are  preserved  among  the  MSS.  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  there  is  a 
good  copy  in  my  own  possession  in  the  handwriting  of  Andrew  M'Curtin  (about  1710). 

(135)  A  great  battle,  in  which  the  Cruithneans,  or  Picts,  were  defeated.  No  existing  account 
of  the  battle  is  known  to  me. 

(136)  Tills  battle  was  fought  between  the  Monarch  Domhnall  and  Congal  Claen,  and  the  latter 
was  defeated  in  it,  a.d.  634.  This  tale  was  published  with  an  English  translation  by  the  Irish 
ArchiBological  Society  in  1842. 

(137)  This  battle  was  fought  in  Connacht,  about  a.m.  4532.    The  Tale  is  lost. 

(138)  A  battle  in  East  Munster,  about  a.m.  4169.    The  Tale  is  lost. 

(139)  There  is  no  account  of  this  battle  remaining. 

(140)  I  do  not  know  what  Battle  of  Tara  is  referred  to. 

(141)  Hatha,  plural  of  (lath,  a  word  not  easily  translated.  Uath  is  evidently  formed  from 
Uaiinh,  a  cave,  or  cellar  •,  and  signifies  some  deed  connected  with,  as  the  attack  or  plunder  of, 
a  cave.  It  is  only  in  the  last  name  of  this  list  (Uath  (Jama  Cruachan)  that  a  difficulty  arises, 
where  Uath  is  made  to  be  a  deed  referring  to  the  Uaimh,  or  Cave,  of  Cruachain ;  and  1  believe 
tills  deed  to  have  been  the  Plunder  of  the  Cave  of  Cruachain  by  the  men  of  Connacht  in  the 
time  oi  Ailill  and  Medhbh,  as  told  in  the  old  tale  of  Tain  Bo  Aingen. 

(142)  This,  I  believe,  is  the  Tale  of  the  Cave  of  Cruachain,  which  is  preserved  under  the  name 
of  Tain  Be  Aingen,  in  the  Yellow  Book  oi  Lecain  (11.  2.  16.),  T.C.D. 

(143)  Not  known  to  me. 

(144)  That  is,  tlie  Rock,  or  Flagstone,  of  Bladh;  of  which  I  know  nothing.    The  Tale  is  lost. 

(145)  Cu-glas  was  the  son  oi  Donn  Desa,  King  of  Leinster,  and  Master  of  the  Hoimds  to  the 
Monarch  Conaire  M6r.  Having  one  day  followed  a  chase  from  Tara  to  this  road,  the  chase 
and  hounds  suddenly  disappeared  in  a  cave,  into  which  he  followed,  and  was  never  seen 
after.  Hence  the  cave  was  called  Uaimh  Belaigh  Conglais,  or  the  Cave  of  the  Road  of  Cu-glc* 
(now  Baltinglass,  in  the  comity  of  Wicklow).  It  is  about  this  cave,  nevertlieless,  that  so  many 
of  our  pretended  Irish  antiquarians  have  written  so  much  nonsense,  in  connection  with  sonic 
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Uac  triAi^o  Imbolj. 
Uac  "boinne  ecAi]A. 
Mac  tocA  iuiAjAn. 
Uac  X)e]\cce  i:t>1^^<^. 
Uac  tlAinA  CyvuACAn. 

imuAmA. 

1m]AATH  ItlAoie^uin. 
Imi^ATn  VitiA  Co|\|\A. 

1m|\Atn  11111150  mui|\cVie]\cAi^, 

mic  e]ACA. 
tongej'  t)l^o5  teic. 
ton^ei'  'b^\ecAin. 
longe]"  LAbivA-OA. 
tongei'  ITocAix). 

oiuue. 

AiT)e-o  Con)Mn. 
AiTjet)  ConcutAinri. 
^ix)e'o  "|rhi]\'oeA'o. 
-Ai-oet)  CotiAitt. 


The  Cave  of  ^fuf/h  Uatha.'^*^) 
The  Cave  of  Mar/h  Imholf/J^*^) 
The  Cave  of  Uenn  J'Jdair.^^*^^ 
The  Cave  of  Loch  Luryan.<^*'^> 
The  Cave  of  JJearc  Fenm.^^^'^> 
The  riundtr  of  the  Cave  of  Cruach- 

NAVIGATIONS. 
The  Navigation  of  MaelduinJ^^^^ 
The  Navigation  of  the  Sons  of  Ua 

Corra^^'-^'-> 
The  Navigation  of  the  ship  of  Muir- 

cheartack  Mac  Ji^rca.^^^^> 
The  Navigation  of  Bri(/h  L^ithS^'''*^ 
The  Navigation  of  BraainJ^^^^ 
The  Navigation  of  Lab/iraiclhJ^^) 
The  Navigation  of  Fothadh^^^'^^ 

TRAGEDIES  (or  DEATHS). 
The  Tragical  Death  of  Curoi.^^^^^ 
The  Tragical  Death  of  Cttchida'mnS^^'^) 
The  Tragical  Death  of  Fcrdiad/iS^^'^) 
The  Tragical  Death  of  Co/ja///»«»> 

Imaginary  pagan  worship  to  which  they  gravely  assure  the  world,  on  etymological  authority, 
the  spot  in  question  was  devoted.  The  authority  for  the  legend  of  Cu-glas  is  the  Diim- 
ieanchus,  on  the  place  Dealach  Couglais  (Book  of  Lecain).  The  full  Tale  has  not  come  down 
to  us. 

(146)  Nothing  is  known  about  either  of  these  caves  or  plains. 

(147)  Deinn  Edair,  now  the  Hill  of  llowth.  This  was  the  great  cave  in  which  Diarmaid  arnX 
Qrainni  (the  daughter  of  the  Monarch  Cormac)  took  refuge,  when  pursued  by  that  lady's 
attianccd  husband,  Finn  Mac  CumhailL  There  is  a  copy  of  this  short  tale  in  the  MS.  llai'leluii, 
6280,  British  Museum. 

(148)  Nothing  is  known  to  me  about  this  cave. 

(149)  Now  the  Cave  of  Dunmore  in  the  county  Kilkenny.  There  is  an  allusion  to  the  tram- 
pling to  death  of  some  sort  of  monster,  in  the  mouth  of  this  cave,  by  a  Leinsterwoman,  in  a 
poem  on  the  Graves  of  Heroes  who  wexe  killed  by  Leinstermen,  preserved  in  the  Book  of 
Leinster  (U.  2.  18.,  fol.  27),  T.C.D. 

(150)  I  have  in  my  own  possession  a  poem  in  the  Ossianic  style,  which  gives  an  account  of  a 
foot  race  between  CailU,  the  celebrated  companion  of  Finn  Mac  Cuinhaill,  and  an  unknown 
knight  who  had  challenged  him.  The  race  terminated  by  the  stranger  running  into  the  Cave 
of  Cninr/tain,  followed  by  Caill4,  where  he  found  a  party  of  smiths  at  work  ;  etc.  No  copy  of 
the  full  Tale  has  come  down  to  us.  I  think,  however,  that  it  is  the  Tain  Be  Aiiigtn,  already 
refened  to. 

(151)  There  are  copies  of  this  Tale  in  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhri,  and  in  the  Yellow  Book  of  Ze- 
cain  (II.  2.  16.,  T.C.D.), 

(152)  This  Tale  is  preserved  In  the  Book  of  Fermoy.    See  account  of  it  in  Lecture  XIII. 
(15;;)  He  was  grandson  of  tliat  Eoghan  from  whom  Tir  Koghain  is  named,  and  from  whom 

descend  the  Clann  Ntill.     See  some  account  of  him  in  the  Irish  Nennius  (pul)l.  by  the  Ir. 
Arclueol.  Soc.) ;  and  of  his  death,  in  the  Yellow  IJook  of  Lecain  (H.  2.  16.  in  T.C.D.).     There  is 
a  short  sketch  of  his  Navigation  in  the  MS.  II   3.  17.,  T.C.D.,  p.  798. 
(l.')4)  ie.  Brigh  Lei(h.     Notliingis  known  of  this  Tale. 

(155)  This  Brecan  was  the  son  of  Purtlmlon,  who  came  towards  Erinn  before  his  father,  but 
was  drowned  with  his  ship  in  the  well-known  eddy  called  Coirt  Breacain,  between  the  north- 
east coast  of  Erinn  and  Cantire  in  Scotland.  The  fact  only  is  recorded  in  the  Dinnsenchus 
name  Coird  Brecnin)  in  the  Book  of  Leca'tn.  The  Tale  is  lost.  There  is  a  sketch  of  it  pre- 
served in  Cormac's  Glossary,  however,  where  Breacan  is  said  to  be  the  sou  of  Maine,  son  of 
A'iall  of  the  Nine  Hostages.     See  Lect.  XII.,  p  257. 

(156)  This  was  Labltraidh  Loingsech,  whose  wanderings  from  Erinn  to  Gairl  have  been  de- 
scribed in  Lectuie  XII.  The  Tale  (or  an  abstract  of  it)  is  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Leinster 
(II.  2.  IS.),  and  in  the  Yellow  Book  of  Lecain  (U.  2.  16.),  T.C.D. 

(157)  This  Tale  is  not  known  to  me. 

(l.'")8)  This  was  the  great  Curoi  MncDairi,  King  of  West  Munstcr,  who  was  killed  by  the  cham- 
pion Cuchulainn.  (See  Lecture  XIII.)  The  story  is  told  in  Keating,  and  a  very  ancient  version 
of  the  Tale  is  preserved  in  the  MS.  Egerton,  8S,   British  Museum. 

(159)  The  Death  of  f'm/inlaiiui,  by  the  necromantic  arts  of  the  Children  of  Cailitiu,  in  the 
Bris'each  Mhor  Mhaigln',  M/iuirthemlnnK  or  Great  Battle  of  Brisltch  in  Muirlhemne.  A  papvr 
copy  of  this  Talc  is  preserved  in  the  Loyal  Irish  Academy.  No.  1.  1. 

(160)  Killed  m  tight  by  Cvchnlainn     This  Tale  must  be  part  of  the  Tain  Bo  Chuailgni. 

(161)  That  is,  the  champion  Conull  Cenmach,  who  fell  at  the  hands  of  "the  Three  Rtfil- 
llcaus  of  Munstcr"  (JSec  Ai'icntiix  HI ).    There  is  a  copy  in  the  MS.  II.  2.  IT.  T.C.D. 
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Ai-oex)  toegAiixc. 
Ai-oet)  ■pe]\5i)rA. 
Al'DCT)  ConcooAi|\. 

Aix)ex)  mAe'L]:ACA]\cAi5  mic  UoriAiti, 

'(\ix)0t)  UAi-og  line  Cem. 

-(Xi-oe-o  mic  SAniAin. 

•pessA. 

1pe^y  cige  'bicAi|\. 
Veil"  cige  UuLcinne. 

"Peif  cige  U|MciTn. 
■JTeif  ci^e  ii. 
■pei'p  ci^e  tine. 
Veif  uige  5tiiu. 

■JTeif  CI50  511AA1|\. 

^e^y  cige  c|M  rtnc  "OeinotiiACA. 

Veif  cige  Aufcte. 
Veif  cige  me'Lt'ootAij. 

Veif  C^MiAcAn. 
■JTeii'  einiiA. 
Veif  -AleiTo. 
■peif  UemiAA. 
Veif  "Ouin  "boij. 
■peif  "Otun  bucec. 

VonbossA. 

■pofbAif  ecAif. 


Tlie  Tragical  Death  of  CeltchairP^*^ 
Tlie   Tragical  Death  of  Bla   Briu- 

The  Tragical  Death  of  Zae(7/ta/r^.(i62) 
The  Tragical  Death  of  i'e?y/?/s.(i02) 
The  Tragical  Death  of  ConcliobharS^^^^ 
The  Tragical  Death  of  FiainainS^^*) 
The  Tragical  Death  of  Maelfathar- 

tair/h,  son  of  lionauS^^^^ 
The  Tragical  Death  of  Tadhy,  the  son 

of  CVan.('66.  laini^^^) 

The  Tragical  Death  of  Mac  Samh- 

FEASTS. 

The  Feast  of  the  House  of  FerblaiS^^*) 
The  Feast  of  the  House  of  BicharS^^^) 
The  Feast  of   the    House    of  Tul~ 

The   Feast    of    the    House   of   Tri- 
The  Feast  of  the  House  of  Zt.cs^) 
The  Feast  of  the  House  of  Zm^.des) 
The  Feast  of  the  House  of  Co^des) 
The  Feast  of  the  House  of  6^narr.( I68) 
The  Feast  of  the  House  of  the  Three 

Sons  of  De7nonchathaS^^^) 
The  Feast  of  the  House  of  AuscUS^<^^) 
The  Feast  of  the  House  of  Melldo- 

The  Feast  of  CruachainS^^^^ 
The  Feast  of  EmhamS^^^) 
The  Feast  of  AilennS^^^) 
The  Feast  of  Temair.^^^^ 
The  Feast  of  DunbolgS^^o) 

The  Feast  of  Dun  BuchetS^^^) 

SIEGES. 

The  Siege  of  the  Men  of  FalyaS^^^' 
The  Siege  of  EtairS^'^^> 


(162)  These  Tales  nre  lost ;  but  Keating  has  made  use  of  them  in  his  History. 

(163)  i.e.  of  Conchobhar  (or  (-onor)  Mac  Nessa.  This  Tale  is  ijreserved  in  Keating,  and  in 
H.  3.  17.,  p.  794  (see  Lecture  XIII.). 

(164)  (Son  of  For raij.   Nothing  known  of  this  Tale. 

(165)  King  of  Leinster,  who  died  a  d.  610.  This  young  prince  was  slain  at  the  instigation 
of  his  father.  There  is  a  copy  of  tlie  Tale  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  (H.  2. 18),  T.C.D.  (See  back 
Lecture  XIII.). 

(166)  i.e.  Tadhg,  the  son  of  Cian,  son  of  Oilell  Oluim,  King  of  Munster,  A.t>.  266.  This  prince 
■was  killed  by  a  deer  on  the  brink  of  the  Boyne ;  but  we  have  n(;  details,  the  Tale  being  lost. 

(167)  No  account  of  this  personage  is  known  to  me. 

(168)  Nothing  known  of  these  Tales  . 

(169)  Cruachain,  Emhain,  and  Temalr  were  the  chief  royal  residences  in  Erinn ;  those  of 
the  Kings  of  Connacht,  of  Uladh,  and  of  Erinn.  Cruachain  was  in  Roscommon ;  Emhain 
rear  Armagh  ;  and  Temair  (now  called  Tara),  in  Meath,  about  sixteen  miles  west  of  Dublin. 
Ailenn  was  near  Kildare. 

(170)  Dunbolg,  i.e.  (literally)  the  Fort  of  the  Sacks.  This  Tale,  I  believe,  is  part  of  the  tract 
on  the  Origin  and  History  of  the  Boromean  Tribute.  The  Feast  took  jdace  a.d.  594,  when 
Aedh,  the  son  of  Ai7imir4,  monarch  of  Erinn,  was  killed  at  Dunbolr/,  in  or  near  Ba/ltinglas, 
by  Bran  Dubh,  the  celebrated  King  of  Lein.ster  [See  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  at  this  year]. 

(171)  Dun  liuchet,  i.e.  Buchet's  Fort.  Buichet  was  a  celebrated  Farmer  of  Leinster,  who 
kept  an  '"open  liouse"  of  free  entertainment  for  all  men  [See  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  at 
A.D.  593,  for  some  account  of  the  Feast].    The  full  Tale  is  lost. 

(172)  Falga  was,  I  believe,  an  old  name  for  the  Isle  of  Man;  and  the  "  siege"  against  it  wa.s 
by  the  men  of  Ulster,  with  Cuchulainn  at  their  head.  There  is  a  trifling,  obscure  sketch  of  it 
in  the  MS.  Harleian,  52s0.  British  Museum ;  but  no  full  copy  of  this  Talc  has  come  down  to  us. 

(173)  Of  Etair,  or  Edair,  now  the  Hill  of  Howth.     See  Story  of  AithinU,  Lecture  XII. 
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|:0]\bA1f  TJUin   bA|AC. 

■po^AbAif  t)wr\  "binm. 
TToixbAif  rep  P^oja. 
■popbAif  uyc. 
•poiAbAif  lA-oiAAnn. 
■popbAif  ■0|\ornA  "OAtngAipe. 

echciiAi. 

eiC|AA  nejAA. 

edcyvA  pAniAin. 

eccpA  Con|Mii. 

eccpA  ConcutAinti. 

e(!;c]AA  CoriAitb. 

06c|\A  ConcliobAi]A. 

e6c]AA  C]MmcViAinx)  niAnAi|A. 

e6c]AA  niAiA  inline  Aoda  Huait). 

ecc|\A  neccAin  mic  Alffvoinn. 
eccfVA  AiLciiTO  inic  AniAbgAit). 

e6c|AA  p^'O  A  r\'Ooiy\c|:oA|\nA- 
e<ic|AA  Acx)Aiii  mic  3Ab]\Ain. 

e6c|\A  IDAebutnA  mic  "bAicAin. 
e6c|\A  ITlongAin  mic  pAcluiA. 

-Aicet)  niujAine  ]Ae  •piAmAin. 

^icet)  "Oei]\'opin'Oo  ]\e  niACAib  I1if 
1115. 


The  Siege  of  A  cmllJ^''^^  lxxxix. 

The  Siege  of  Dun  i5arc/'")  

The  Siege  of  Dun  Binne.'^''^^  Lint  of 

The  Siege  of  the  Men  ol  Fidhgha.'^''^^  "'?^'V<^  , 

1  he  Siege  of  the  />;#e^.' ^ ^^  i,,,,,^  ^f 

The  Siege  of /.a(//tra««/''®>  Leinster. 
The  Siege  oi  Drom  DarnhghaireJ^^^^ 

ADVENTURES. 

The  Adventures  of  Ae/a/i^O) 
The  Adventures  of  Fia/nain/^^^'^ 
The  Adventures  of  CuroiJ^^^^ 
The  Adventures  of  Cur/iuhn'nnJ^^^^ 
The  Adventures  of  Conal/J^^*) 
The  Adventures  of  Conc/iohharJ^^^ 
The  Adventures  of  (Jrimhlhann  Nia 

The  Adventures  of  Macho,  daughter 

of  Aedh  liuadh.'^^^)  [A  ffronnJ  '88) 
The  Adventures  of  Xechtain,  son  of 
The  Adventures  of  Aikhiun^  son  of 

AmhahjaidhJ  '88)  [/6«r/ja."89) 

The  Adventures  of  Finn  in  Derc- 
The   Adventures  of  Aed/icin,  son  of 

Gabhran:  '^"^  \_Baethan.'^^^) 

The  Adventures  of  Mae/uma,  son  of 
The  Adventures  of  Mongan^  son  of 

FiachnaS^'^'-) 

ELOPEMENTS. 
Tlie  Elopement  of  Mugain  with  Fia- 

The  Elopement  of  Deirdr€  with  the 
[Sons  of  CisnechS^^^) 


074)  (qu.,  of  Acaill,  near  Tara  ?)  I  believe  there  is  nothing  known  about  this  siege. 

(176)  Tiiat  is,  the  Fort  of  the  Ships.    Nothing  is  now  known  about  tliis  place  or  siege. 
(17(J)  Not  known. 

(177)  This  was  probably  the  Battle  of  ArdJemnnchta  (or  "Xcw-milk  Hill"),  in  the  county 
We.xford,  fought  in  the  reign  of  h'remoti,  by  Crimhthann  Sciath-bhtl,  a  Firbolg  chiff,  against 
a  tribe  of  Hritons  wlio  inft-stcd  the  forests  of  that  country.  See  Dinnsenchus  (on  the  name 
Ard-letnhnachta),  Book  of  Licaiti,  fol.  234.     The  full  Tale  is  lost. 

(178)  Neither  of  these  is  known  to  me. 

(179)  l.iteniily,  the  Mill  of  the  0.\-lkllowing;  now  called  Knock-long,  in  the  county  of  Lime- 
rick. This  siege  was  laid  by  the  Monarch  Curmac  MacAirt  against  the  Men  of  Munster.  A 
copy  of  the  Tale  is  iireservcd  in  the  Hook  of  Lismore,  K.I. A,  (ste  Li  cture  IX.). 

(180)  This  Tale  is  not  known  to  nie,  unless  it  be  the  Tain  lit  Aingen  already  spoken  of. 

(181)  This  Talc  is  not  known  to  ine. 

(18'2)  i.e.  Carol  Mac  Dairi.    The  Tale  is  not  known  to  me. 

(is;;)  This  probably  was  the  champion's  journey  into  Scotland  to  finish  his  militarj'  educa- 
tion under  the  lady  Hcathadt.  If  so,  it  is  included  in  the  "Courtsliip  of  Emer",  already 
described. 

(184)  i.e.  Conall  Cearnach.  This  Tale  is  not  known  to  me.  but  it  is  spoken  of  in  the  account 
of  the  Battle  of  Tio.s-.'!  iki  High,  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  (II.  '2.  IS),  T.C.D. 

(IS."))  Not  known  to  me. 

(18(i)  i.e.  tho.se  of  the  monarch  Ct  imhthann- Nia-Nair  In  Britain.  See  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters,  at  a.d.  !).     No  copy  of  the  Tale  is  now  known. 

(1S7)  Probably  this  was  her  journey  into  Connaclit.  See  Appendix,  on  the  Founding  of 
Emania.     The  Tale  is  lost. 

(188)  Neither  is  known  to  me. 

(18!))  That  is,  of  Finn  Mac  Cnmhaill  in  the  Cave  of  Dunmore,  anciently  called  Derc  Feama. 
This  Tale  is  now  lost. 

(1!)0)  King  of  Scotland,  about  a.d.  570.    TlieTalc  is  not  known  to  me. 

(I!il)  Not  known  to  me. 

(l;fj)  King  i)f  Ulster,  ivilled  a.d.  621.    ThcTale  is  not  known  tome. 

(lit;!)  Not  known  to  me. 

(ltt»)  Published  by  the  Gaelic  Society  of  Dublin  in  1808;  and  by  mo  in  the  Atijlxtis  for 
July,  1860. 
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LXXXIX. 

List  of 
Historic 
Tales  in  the 
Hook  of 
Leinster. 


•oeAT). 
Aicet)  TlAife  in^en  "PejAjuyA  ^e 
HeA]^cAcl^  niAc  Ui  l/Cic. 

A^tcx)  iniiA  ^aiaija  iiiic  T)ei|\5 
■pe  5tAf  iiiAc  CimbAecVi. 

A1CCT)  blAcnAice  m^en  pAilt 
rnic  ptDAi5  jAe  ConcuLAinn. 

Aicet)  :5|AAinne  |ve  "OiA^AtnAi-o. 

^itet)  niiiiyviie  |Ae  'Oii'b|\tii-p. 
Aice-o  1ltiicceA|MiA  |\e  Cuaiia 

rriAc  CAiLcin. 
Aice-o  Gi|Ace  inline  toAipr\  pe 
ITItniATOAcVi  niAC  ©ogAin. 

Aicet)  "Oije  )Ae  lAitJcnen. 
A^tex^  mriA  Ailill/A  iiiic  GojAirj 
\\e  •pouiix)  CAriAtiti. 


Am^ne. 

-A]\5Air»  miiige  CejAlA  tnic  V^^ai. 

AyvjAin  Ac  A  111. 

AjAgAin  'Otine  "Ou'bjiAii'e. 

A|\5Ain  "Oinn  R15. 

AjA^Ain  Ac  A  Cl/IAC. 

AjAgAin  "Oune  "OeljA. 

A-p^Ain  Utii|v  CoriAint). 

AjAgAin  Aili^  -po-p  11eir  niAc  Iitoai. 

A]A5A111  betcor)  b|\eipni. 
A]\5Ain  CAijAp-jM  Cinn-CAic  |^ol^ 
fAeix-cl/AnriAib  VieiAenti. 


Tlic  Elopement  of  Aif^,  the  daughter 
of  Eoffhnn,  with  MesdeadS^'^^^ 

Tlie  Elopement  of  iVrtj.s^,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Ferqus^  with  Nertach^  son 
of  f/a  LeithM'^''^) 

The  Elopement  of  the  Wife  of  Gaiar, 
the  son  of  iJerq,  with  6r/as,  the  son 
of  Cimbaeih.^^'-^'^) 

The  Elopement  of  Blathnait,  the 
daughter  of  Pa//,  son  of  Fidhach, 
with  CuchidainnS^^^'^ 

The  Elopement  of  (?ramn^ with  Diar- 

The  Elopement  of  Muirn  with  Duhh- 
The  Elopement  of  Ruithchearn  with 

Cuana,  the  son  of  CailcinS^^^^ 
The  Elopement  of  ^>c,  daughter  of 
Loam,  with  Muir^adhach,  the  son 
oi  EoghanS-^oo)  [cnenS^oi) 

The  Elopement  of  Dighe  with  Laid- 

The  Elopement  of  the  wife  of  Ailell, 

the  son  of  Eoghan,  with  Fothudh 

SLAUGHTERS. 

The  Slaughter  of  ilia^r/i  Cigala,  of 

(by)  the  son  of  FebaS'^os) 
The  Slaughter  of  ^M-A/  [Athy]/203) 
The  Slaughter  of  Dun  Dubhghlais^S'^^^) 
The  Slaughter  of  X'win  RujhS^^*) 
The  Slaughter  of  ^fA  CliathS^'^''^ 
The  Slaughter  of  X>m«  DdgaS^^^) 
The  Slaughter  of  Conaing's TowerS^^'^'^ 
The  Slaughter  of  Ailech  upon  A^e?V, 

the  son  of  IndaiS^^^)  [ne.^^os) 

The   Slaughter  of  Belchu  of  Breif- 
The  Slaughter  by  Ca/r/jr^  "Cat-head" 

of  the  Nobles  of  Erinn.(2'0) 


(195)  These  three  Tales  are  unknown  to  me. 

(196)  I  presume  the  same  story  as  that  classed  as  the  "  Tragical  Death  of  Curoi  Mac  Dairi". 

(197)  A  current  version  of  this  Tale  has  been  lately  published,  by  the  "  Ossianic  Society", 
edited  by  Mr.  Standish  H.  O'Grady. 

(198)  Not  known  to  me. 

(199)  Ruithchearn  was  the  daughter  of  Aedh  Bennan,  King  of  West  Munster,  about  a.d.  600. 
{Cuana  was  King  of  Fermoy  in  the  county  of  Cork),  There  is  a  short  copy  of  this  Tale  pre- 
served in  the  Book  of  Leinster  (H.  2.  18),  T.C.D. 

(200)  Loam  was  King  of  Scotland.  Tlie  Eoghan  mentioned  here  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
Cinel  Eoghain.  There  is  a  short  sketch  of  this  Tale  in  the  MS.  H.  3.  17.  (p.  798),  T.C.D.  See 
the  edition  of  Nennius,  published  by  the  Irish  Archajological  Society. 

(201)  This  Tale  is  not  known  to  me. 

(202)  There  is  an  abstract  of  this  Tale  preserved  in  H.  3. 17.,  T.C.D. 

(203)  These  three  Tales  are  unknown  to  me. 

(204)  See  the  Exile  of  Labhraidh  Loingsech  (See  Lecture  XII.). 

(205)  i.e.  of  the  Ford  of  the  Hurdles,  i.e.  Dublin.    The  Tale  is  not  known  to  me. 

(206)  i.e.  Dundalk    The  Tale  is  not  known  to  me. 

(207)  On  Torry  Island,  off  Donegal.  It  was  a  victory  of  the  Nemedians  over  the  Fomorians, 
and  is  told  in  the  Book  of  Invasions. 

(20K)  A  chief  of  the  Tuatha  Di,  Danann.,  who  was  surprised  and  slain  by  the  Fomorians.  The 
Tale  is  lost. 

(209)  Belchu  and  his  sons  were  surprised  and  slain  by  Conall  Cearnach.  The  Tale  is  pre- 
served in  MS.  H.  2. 17.,  T.C.D. 

(210)  This  was  the  celebrated  Revolution  of  the  Aitheach  Tuatha,  or  "  Attaeots".  There  is  a 
copy  of  the  Tale  in  the  M.S.  H.  3. 17.,  T.C.D.  (See  also  Lecture  XIL). 
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A|^5A1n  CcViAc  iro|\  a  triACAib. 

A|Aj;Ain  CAilte  CotiAiiL 
A|\5Ain  "OonnAn  Cja. 

-AfjAin  mic  "Oa^o. 

-AjxgAiri  mic  rriAjAc. 


Tlio   Slaughter  by 
sons/^"^ 


Echadh    of   his    i^xxxix 


x\|Aj;Ain 
A|A5Ain 
^^AjjAm 
-AjAjAin 
Ai\5Ain 

A^A^Ain 
^jA^Air) 
AjAj^Ain 
ApgAin 
A|\5Ain 
An^Ain 
A^xgAin 
AjA^Ain 
^jAj^Ain 
A|\5Ain 


Si-oe  tlenrA. 

S)AACA  CbtlA'OA. 

Sbeibe  Soibgec. 
TlACA  Tli^bAiiA-o. 

llACA  llUlf^Ulbb. 
11  AC  A  CuAij;e. 
llACA  UllAlfbe. 
llACA  CobACCA. 

Uaca  Uimcibb. 
flACA  Cuinge. 
IIACA  Cuibben'O. 

C|\OCA11. 

Cac]aac  "boi^ce. 

llACA    "bbAL 
TlACA  ■jAlbA. 

11  AC  A  11 1  bine. 

llACA  tlAlf. 


x\)\5Aiii  llACA  l)cniie  Ce. 

^jA^AIII  llAC-A  JpAnAI^XT). 

A]\5Ain  tlACA  "bmiMg. 
'b]\A].-bAn5  Scorn e. 

AlglTDeCC  A^\CU1|A. 

(AmAib  -p^Mm-fcebA  -on  a.  Ai|\tni- 
c1ie]\  riA  I'cebA  -po  \\\  .1.  UoinA-omA, 
ocu]'  pf,  ocur  Se^vcA,  ociif  SbtiA- 
ji-o,  ocuf  CocnomtA'OA  .1. 

ComAi-om  todA  e6A6. 


Tlie  Slaughter  of  the  Wood  of  Co-  List  of 
The   Slaughter  of   [St.]   Donnan  of  "i^toric 

'^fj'     ^  hook  of 

The  Slaughter  of  Mac  DathoP '  <)  Leinster 

The   Slaughter  of  the  Sons  of  Ma- 

fjarjiy^^-') 
The  Slaughter  of  Sidh  Xe.ntaP^^) 
The  Slaughter  of  Srath  CluadaS^^^) 
The  Slaughter  of  >S'//«W/  SolhjechS^^^^ 
The  Slaughter  oi  Jldith  I{lf//,'hardP^^) 
The  Slaughter  of  Jinlfh  Jiosr/tiillJi^'t 
The  Slaughter  of  Udi/h  Tuaif/h^.<22\) 
The  Slaughter  of  ndf/h  Tunis l^.'^^i) 
The  Slaughter  of  JidifJi  ToharJifa.(22\) 
The  Slaughter  of  Jldlth  7V///c//»///22i) 
The  Slaughter  of  Rdith  Cuwr/€.'^2\) 
The  Slaughter  of  Rdith  Cui/lennJ^i^') 
The  Slaughter  of  Jlditk  CrochainJ^'i^^ 
The  Slaughter  of  Cathair  JSoirche'S^'^^^ 
The  Slaughter  of  Rdifh  BlaiS^'^^^ 
The  Slaughter  of  Rdlfh  Gaila.(223) 
The  Slaughter  of  Rdit/i  Udln^J^is) 
The    Slaughter    of    tlie    Rdith    of 

iY«a,S.(223)  [CV/22  4) 

The  Slaughter  of  the  RdJdi  of  Binn 
The  Slaughter  of  Rdd/i  (irauardy^'^^) 
The  Slaughter  of  Rdith  BiiirighS^^I 
The  Treachery  of  SconeS'^-^) 
The  Visitation  of  [King]  Arthur.^^zs) 

(It  is  as  Prime  Stories  these  below 
are  estimated;  namely,  Irruptions, 
and  Visions,  and  Loves,  and  Expe- 
ditions, and  Marches,  namely : 

The  Irruption  of  Loch  EchacJu^^^^ 


(211)  i.e.  Eochdidh  Feidhlcch.  Tliis  was  the  Battle  of  Ath  Cumair.  A  copy  is  preserved  in 
the  MS.  No.  1.  1. ;  (II.  andS.)  R.I.A. 

(212)  Not  known  to  me. 

(213)  Eg  was  an  island  in  the  Hebrides,  in  which  St.  Donnan  was  martyred  (see  Filiri 
Aengusa,  at  April  17).     The  Tale  is  lost. 

(214)  See  note  on  Duhhthach's  land  {ante^  App.  III.). 

(215)  Thase  were  Connachtmen  of  the  time  of  Ailell  and  Medhhh.    The  Tale  is  lost. 

(21(5)  Tills  was  a  fairy  mansion  in  Connaclit,  of  which  Sigmall  was  the  lord.  Tliis  man  was 
charped  witli  the  murder  of  the  Monarcli  Eochnidh  Aireann.  a.m.  .')0.S4;  and  I  believe  tho 
filauirliter  of  his  jxioplo  by  the  men  of  Erinn  was  the  consequence  (see  the  Cathreim  of  King 
Dattii). 

(217)  Now  Strath  Clyde  in  Scotland.    Nothing  is  known  to  me  of  this  particular  Tale. 

(218)  i.e.  Sally-Mill;  a  jilace  not  known  to  me.    The  Tale  is  lost. 

(21!))  This  was  one  of  the  earliest  Milesian  Courts;  but  I  know  nothing  of  its  "Slaughter". 
The  Tale  is  lost. 

(220)  There  is  no  record  of  this  "  Slaughter"  that  I  know  of. 

(221)  The.se  seven  Tales  arc  all  of  them  unknown  to  me. 

(222)  In  the  county  Down.  This  Tale  must  be  a  part  of  Ihe  "Triumphs  o^Congal  Clairin- 
gnech"  (this  hero  was  monarch  of  Erinn,  a.m.  5017).  Of  the  last  meutioaed  piece  there  is  a 
copy  in  the  MS.  classed  H.  and  S.  No.  205,  in  H.I.A. 

(223)  These  four  Tales  are  now  unknown. 

(224)  1.^'.  the  Peak  of  (V.    The  Tale  is  now  unknown. 

(225)  Not  known 

(22(!)  Ihirach  was  an  ancient  chieftancy  in  Ulster.    This  Talc  however  is  not  known  to  mc. 
(227)  This,  I  think,  was  a  Pictish  Tale,  but  it  is  not  known  to  me. 
(22.S)  Not  known. 

(22y)  I.e.  Loch  Ncagh.  Sec  tho  Dinnsenchus  on  the  word  Loch  n-Echach  (Book  of  Lccaiv, 
fol.  252). 
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LXXXIX. 

lAst  of 
Historic 
Tales  in  tlie 
Book  of 
Leinster. 


Com  AIT)  m  "LocA  Cipnc. 

\:^y  nitiA  neimit), 

Vif  ConcliobAi]\  [.1.  UoctriAnc  Vein- 
be?] 
pf  Cuiii'o  .i.lDAibe  111  ScAit. 

Se]\c     CAbtige    "be^jAe   -oo     IPocAt) 

CllAHAITO. 

Se]\c  "OubitAcA  "oo  lllonjAH. 
Se]AC  SoiMiibAice  "oo  tliAt-b. 

SbUA^It). 
SttiAp'o  ^ujAine  moi]\  co  "hecAib. 

sUiAji'o  "OacVii  CO  SbiAb  ne^bpA. 

SbuAgit)  tieibb  Tnic  ecAc  co  tTltii]\ 
1cc. 

SbtiAp-o  pAciiA  mic  bAicAin  CO  "Oun 
n^UAiyve  1  SAXAriAib,  octi|'  -p^Mm- 
fbtiAgix)  beivenn  obceriA. 

UOCllOtY!bA'0<\. 

Co  comb  At)     pAiAcbobom    -oo     cum 

ne^Aenn. 
UocombAT)  tlemit)  co  1iO|Mnn. 
CocombAt)  lpVie]A  mbobg. 
UocombAt)  UuAue  "Oe  "OAnAiro. 

CocombA'o  tllibe  mic  t)ibe  co  be-p- 

pAin. 

cocombAT)  rnViAcmibit)  Abe-ppAni  i 

n&]Aiiiii. 
UocombAX)    C|\tiiur>ec   a   C-jaacia  co 
liepinri,  ocu-p  A  cocoinbAX)  o  be-- 
|Mnii  CO  bAboAin. 


The  Irruption  of  Loch  Eirn^S^^^^ 

The  Vision  of  the  Wife  of  NeimidhS^^^^ 
The  Vision  of  Conchobhar<-^^')  [qu: 
the  Tochmarc  Feirbe'?]  [^'cm/.(ii33) 
The  Vision  of  Conn,  i.e.,  Bail€  an 
The  Vision  of  FursaS^^^^ 

The  Love  of  Cailkch  Berr€  for  Fo- 

thadli  Chonann^'^'^^^  [(/aw/sse) 

The     Love    of  Duhhlacha  for  Mon- 

The  Love  of  Gormlaith  for  NiallS'^^7) 

EXPEDITIONS. 

The  Expedition  of  Uqain^  Mor  to 
Italy .(238)  [pine  Mountains.(239) 

The  Expedition  of  DatM  to  the  Al- 

The  Expedition  of  NiaU,  son  oiEoch- 
aidh,  to  the  Ictian  Sea.(2<o) 

The  Expedition  of  Fiachna,  the  son 
of  Baedan,  to  Dun  Guaire  in  Bri- 
tain, and  the  prime  Expeditions  of 
Erinn  besides.<24i) 

PEOGKESSES. 

The     Progress     of     Partholan      to 

Erinn.(2»2) 
The  Progress  of  Neimidh  to  Erinn(243) 
The  Progress  of  the  Firbo/r/s^^*^^ 
The  Progress  of  tlie    Tuatha  De  Da- 

nanni-^i^)  [of  Bile,  to  Spain.(246) 
The  Progress  of  Mil^,  [Milesius,]  son 
The  Progress  of  the  Sons  of  Mil^  [or 

MilesiusJ  from  Spain  to  Erinn.(247) 
The    Progress    of    the    Cruithneans 

[Picts]  from  Thrace  to  Erinn;  and 

their  progress  from  Erinn  to  Al- 

bain.(248) 


(230)  In  the  Dinnsenchus,  (Book  of  Ballymote,  fol.  209). 

(231)  Not  known  to  me. 

(232)  i.e.  Conchobhar,  or  Conor,  MacNe-^a,  King  of  Ulster;  (qu.  in  the  Courtship  of  Ferb, 
daughter  of  Gerg,  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  fol.  189  ?). 

(233)  The  Vision  of  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles.    See  Lecture  XVIII. 

(234)  This  Tale  is  not  known  to  me. 

(235)  A  Tale  of  the  third  century;  not  now  known.     See  back  in  this  List  of  Tales;  — 
the  last  of  the  Aitheda,  or  Elopements,  ante,  p.  590. 

(236)  Mongan  was  King  ot  Ulster,  and  slain  a.d.  622.     There  is  a  copy  of  this  Tale  in  the 
Book  of  Fermoy,  in  Dr.  Todd's  possession. 

(237)  Tliis  is  the  Tale  of  Queen  Gormlaith  referred  to  in  Lecture  VI. 

(238)  About  A.M.  4590. 

(239)  A.D.  428.  There  is  a  copy  of  this  Tale  in  my  possession. 

(240)  A.D.  405.    Snme  account  of  this  Expedition  is  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote. 

(241)  About  A.D.  580,  Baedan  was  King  of  Ulster.     Of  this  Expedition  tliere  is  sonic  account 
in  the  Book  of  Lecain. 

(242)  This  is  given  in  the  Leabhar  Gabhala, 

(243)  Given  in  the  Leabhar  Gabhala. 

(244)  The  coming  of  the  Firbolgs  into  Erinn;  given  in  Leabhar  Gabhala,  and  also  in  the 
Tract  on  the  Battle  of  Magh  Tuiredh. 

(24.5)  i.e.  into  Erinn;  also  given  in  the  Leabliar  Gabhala. 

(246)  Given  in  the  Leabhar  Gabhala.    Mile,  or  Mileadh,  Latinised  "Milesius". 

(247)  Given  in  the  Leabhar  Gabhala. 

(248)  Given  also  in  the  Leabhar  Gabhala.  And  as  to  the  Picts,  see  the  Irish  version  of  Nen- 
nius,  published  by  the  Irish  Ai'chaeological  Society,  1848. 
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UodointAt)  tongfi  V^I^S^f^^  ^  Vitll.-       The  Progress  of  the  Exile  of  Ferrjus    lxxxix. 
cAib.  out  of  Ul.ster/2*'-'^ 


Co6omtA'o     mufciAAige    -oo    itlAi^       The  Progress  of  the  ilfw5cri^jV/«s  into  L'^t  of 

rocoinlA-o  riA  n'Ocp  o  clicm^Aij.  The  Progress  of  the  Deisi  from  Tern-  uoo^  of 

CocomtA-o   Ctoinno    GcViac    ITIU15-       The  Progress  of  the  Sons  of  y^/'oc/fry/riA  Leinster. 
Tnc'ooin''A  inix)e.  Maifjlimhedhoiu  out  of  Meath/'-^^'-^^ 

CocomLd'O  CAT05  mic   Cem   o   Cai-       The  Progress  of   Tadli'i,  son  of  Clnn 
put.  [son  of  Oilill  0/iii//i^,  from  Cashel 

[into  Meath.]'"3; 

CodomiA'D  "OaiI  tliACAi  1  tiAtbAin.       The  Progress  of  the  Dnil  Iliada  into 
Ocuf  in  ni  IAD  ho^c  ocuf  yvo  bic  Scotland/^-''*'' And  all  that  were  kil- 

ocuf  AubAc.    til  pbi  nA-ocoin^ne  led,  and  wounded,  and  died.    He  is  - 

comACAiMiA-o  ■pccbA  uibo.  no  poet  who  does  not  synchronize 

and  harmonize  all  the  stories. 

APPENDIX  No.  XC.     [Lect.  XIIL,  Page  276.] 

Of  the  i^lace  of  the  Death-wound  of  ConcobA]\  HIac  tleiyA.    D^ath  of 

The  clearest  authority,  as  to  the  place  where  Conchohhar^  or  Mac  Aensa. 
Conor  Mac  Ncssa,  received  the  blow  which  was  the  eventual  cause 
of  his  death,  is  that  of  Father  Michael  O'ClePwY,  the  chief  of  the 
"  Four  Masters".  The  following  marginal  note,  in  his  handwriting, 
occurs  in  the  Index  to  the  ^lartyrology  of  Donegall,  the  MS.  of 
Avhich  is  among  those  preserved  in  the  Burgundian  Library  at 
Brussels : — 

l3AiLe  At  in  t1]\cAi]\  i  cCmet  pAclMi-o,  acA  UempAtt 
T)aix)i  .i.bAit  A|\  biiAiLeA*6  inncinn  1l1ei]^;5e-6]\A  a]\  ChoncobA]A 
Til 5  ntllAX). 

[translation.] 

"  The  Town  of  the  Ford  of  the  Cast,  in  Cinel  Fiachaidh,  where  is 
Temple  Ddidhi,  i.e.  where  the  brain  of  Mesgedlira  was  struck  upon 
Conchohhar  [or  Conor  Mac  Nessa],  the  King  of  Ulst<?r". 

[For  an  account  of  the  occurrence  referred  to,  see  post,  Appendix 
No.  CLVI.  The  spot  referred  to  is  now  Ardnurcher,  barony  of 
Moycashel,  county  of  Wcstmeath,  sheet  31,  Ordnance  Map.] 

APPENDIX  No.  XCI.     [Lcct.  XIIL,  Page  293.] 

Original  of  stanza  in  a  Poem  of  S.  ITIocotnio^  ahont  the  Ha  stJinza  as 
Co]\]\A  (from  the  Book  of  Fermoy^fol.  105).  corrl. 

Ha  co]\pA  -00  ClionnAcuAib 
5aii  rime  y]\iA  ronn-po]\rAib, 
0]'5]\iAn  iiiA]\A  inon5Ai]\-r]\ein 
A\\  yiop  A11A01]'  lon^AnuAig. 

(24!))  That  is,  of  Ferghus  Mac  Roigh,  out  of  Ulster  into  Connacht.    This  Tale  Is  lost. 
CioO)  InTippciary. 

^•2.")1)   rhore  is  an  account  of  this  in  Lcahhar  na  h-Vidhri;  and  another  in  the  Book  of 
Lcinstor.  fol.  "JOS.  b. 

(2.")i»)  Hclateil  In  a  poom  by  Flann  of  Monastcrhnicc.     Copv  in  my  possession. 
(•2r)3)  Helatod  in  the  l^attle  of  tVojnu,  in  the  Book  of  Usmorc,  U."l.A. 
(254)  Not  known  to  mo. 
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APP.  XCII. 

Pi)cms  liy 
Finn  Mac 
Cumhaill. 


Fenian 
Poems. 


APPENDIX  No.  XCII.     [Lcct.  XIV.,  Pages  302,  303.] 

Originals  of  the  first  lines  of  six  Poems  attributed  to  "Pmri  ITIac 
Cun'iAitl. 

"  Lige  ginU  1  IIU15  nAigne".— [i5.  of  Leinster;  (H.  2.  18, 

T.C.D.)-fol  159.  ^>.  a.] 

"1n  liA  110  cheit^m  "oo  5]\ef". — \lh.^fol,  153.  h.  a.] 

"  InniAin  UA11115  6  c1ii]\  uenn". — \lh.^fol.  153.  b.  b?\ 

"  Ro-p  m-bi\oc  iiToni  11^  conAi]\  cuAn". — \lb.^fol.  21 1,  a.  6.] 

"tTI6]\  in  5111111  *oo  ^ngneAt)  ]nin'o". — \Ib./fol.  211.  b.  6.] 

""fo^Aiiocc  130  "011111  A  T)h|\iiim  T)eAii". — [/>.  of  Lecain,  fol. 

231.  b.  «.] 

APPENDIX  No.  XCIII.     [Lect.  XIV.,  Pages  306,  307]. 

Original  of  first  line  of  a  Poem  attributed  to  X^Y^'^X  1r'>'»">^^e6i'L, 
the  son  of  pinii  THac  CtniiAiLL  {from  ^Omii-peAiicu)",  in  the 
^'•Book  of  Balli/mote",  fol.  202  a.  a.);  and  of  first  line  of  a 
Poem  attributed  to  CAitce  1T1ac  tloiiAin  (from  the  T)iiiii- 
j^eAiicuf,  in  the  '"''Booh  of  Ballymote'\  fol.  200.  b.  a.;  and 
the  ''^Booh  of  Lecain'\  fol.  236.  a.  b.). 

"  Uipim  SecMi^A^AmiiA  yo  a  -piiA]"". — 
"  Cii"6nA  cein'opn'o,  btiAii  in  bex)". — 


a 

Credhi. 


APPENDIX  No.  XCIV.     [Lect.  XIV.,  Page  308-11.] 

cati  ua        Original  of  passage  from  the  ^d^AbbArh  nA  SeAn6]iAc  concerning 
"^ndturLady      CAeb  Ha  rieAninAinn  and  the  lady  C]\ex)i  {from  the  Book  of 
Lismore,  fol.  20Q.  b.  a.). 

Ctiiiuf  ACAin  "01 A  liAine 

je'oec  i-p  A111  p]A  AToe 

Co  cecb  Cjicoi  ni  -pnim  -ptiAib, 

He  liucc  m  cfbeibe  Anoiji-cuAi'O. 
Ac  A  A  cinne*6  'OAiii  "onb  Ann 

gtj  Ci\ex)i  A  CicbAib  AnAnn, 

Co  |iAbA]\  Ann  ]:6  *oeAC|\Aib 

CeqAA  bA  ocni"  beic  feAcbun'ium. 
Aibmn  m  zech  in  aca 

I'd]!  p]iA  \y  niACA  1-p  mnA, 

l-oip  'optii'o  ocuf  Ae-p  ceoib, 

1x)i]i  -oAi bin  11*1  ^Y  •6oi]A'pe6i]A 
l-oi]!  gibbA  ycm]\  nAc  ]xeinn, 

Ocnf  ]AonnAi]Ae  \\e  ]A0inn  ; 

Aca  a  coniA-)"  pn  uibe, 

A5  Cjie-oi  px)v,  fobc-bui-bi. 
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IDuij  Aibinn  *6<Mn|"A  riA  'oun, 
1t)1]a  colcAi^  ocuf  clinfi, 
TtlA-OAit  "oo  C]\e'Oi  po  cto|", 

SicViaL  A1C1  A  pt  fUg  i"u^, 

-A]"  "oo  ^n'le-o  aLLai  [bpAi  ?]  '6uV>, 
T)AbcA  ^lAine,  5ai]\  •6eA]"CA, 
CtjpAin  Aice  1]"  CAeiiii-eA'pc]\A. 

A  X)AC  A1T1A]1  t)AC  An   AGlt, 

Coitcig  erup]\A  ocii]"  Aoin, 
Six)A  ecii]\|AA  1]'  b|\AT:  ^ojAm, 
'Oe];^  6]\  ectJ]\]\A  i]'  ^Laii  co|\n. 

A  ^^MATiAn,  A  cloc  ciii|\e, 
'0'a|acac  ocvi]"  *o'6]\  biti*6e, 
U11151  -ojuinnnec  ^An  •oocmA, 
•O'eicib  •oonriA  ^y  '6e]\-^  co]AcpA. 

T)hA  ii]A]'Ain  iiAini'Di  a-oci, 
A  coiiitA,  ni  •ooc]AAit)  hi, 
A)\\cez  eclicoA  ciaii  ]\o  cbo]", 
1n  c^iArro  bin  ha  ]:o|A-oo]'\o'p. 

CAcbAi]\  Ch]\ci*6i  "oou  tAiiii  cbi, 

t)A  ]'11A]\CA  -pA  ')niA]\CA  111, 

Ca]^ai]\  iii]A]Ae  "d'o];  CAbpA, 
Pa  co|niib  a  cAenii  tepuA. 

l/CAbAit)  tiicAi]\  'riA  bine 
puib  op  cinn  nA  CACAipi, 
T)o  ponAT)  AC  Unite  caiji, 
T)'6]\  bunoe  ip  "oo  bic  lo^iiiAiji. 

l/OAbAitJ)  eibe  "oot)  bAiiii  t)oi]% 
*0'6]\  ip  "o  A]\CAC  ^An  ci^^beip, 
Co  pubnibb  CO  [p  ebb  Alb]  mbn^A 
Co  CAeiii-pbAUAib  c|\ex)uni<\. 

-An  reJbAcb  aca  ha  C15, 
Ay  x)6ib  Ap  Aibne  ]\o  chin 
1nx)Ac  ^bApA,  pbiniA  A  i"nb]uiir, 
Ac  CApA  pinnA  a  |:o]\-fniibr. 

X)o  coitDebcAip  p\\  gonuA, 
ConA  CAO]XAib  r]\oni-f'obA, 
Ue  henint)  p-oi  ac  piAiiAn 
Op  b6|\"onib  a  ^lAn  5h]\iAnAn. 

niAt)  Am  bni-oeciw  -oon  n'lnAi, 
"Oo  Chpcoi  "OA  n^Aijienn  cai 
ine]\Ai-6  n'lbu]'  biA  a  bAit)!, 
IllvV-o  t)A  nio'ibA  A  coniniAine. 


A  p.  XCTV. 

Ciel  Ua 
yeaninaiyin, 
anrl  rtie  Lady 
Credhi. 
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AP.  xciv.  in  AX)  Alt  te  111115111  Cli<M]\l)]\e, 

CaelUa  tll-OAIll   Cl11]\]:e  A]l  c6l]\  CA1]\T)e, 

Neanmainn,  Cu   flAblAA  reill   lAim  Aljlir, 

and  tlie  Lady  .  . ',     '^.  '  ' 

Credhi.  1]"  tDO  11101]\C111  'OOX)  U11|\11|". 

Cex)  r]\Ai5ix)  i  cig  Clipei-oi 

O'n  cuii\ji  511  ]^oic  A  ceite, 

1f  pcic  ujAAigi-o  c6miii|" 

A  teiceu  a  t)e5-*6o^\ui]". 
A  1iii*6riAcu  1]"  A  U11151 

ID'eicili)  en  n^Ojiin  1-]^  mbtn'OT 

A  lni]11"CA]A  c1lA1]A  AC   CobAjA, 

'Oo  gbAin  ^y  *oo  CA]i]Ain  ocAi. 
Cec1i|\A  liuAicne  tnii  ^ac  LeAbAix), 
•D'6]A  i-p  T)  A]ACAu  coivnecAi-p, 
gem  ^lAine  ei*oi|i  ^ac  UAiune, 
11ix)Au  cenn  Aii-ptiAi]\ce. 

T)AbAC  Aim  '00  CjAUAn  -piACA, 

A  pteAtin  i^tig  -pUAIAC  b-jAAcllA, 

Abuib  o]"  cinn  iia  "OAibce 

Co  mniAc  A  c]iomc;bAi]Aue. 
1n  tiAijA  biiiCA]A  co]An  CbjAeit)!, 

T)o  ifii J  riA  iDAbcA  'oene, 

Utiiuix)  ipn  cojAn  co  cgjac 

Ha  ceu|AA  litjbbA  a  tiAeitifeACc. 
An  ceAu-pAji  ij*o  ido  liAijAiTieA'o 

Ci|Ajir  A-p  in  I'jAicli'OAibeAiii, 

UAbpAu  'oon  ceAC]iA|i  Antjnn 

T)eoc  ^Ac  p|A  ocuf  ijbAbb. 
In  CI  5A  UA1C  pn  uibi, 

1'01|A  CjAAIg  OCU]"  UUlbl, 

Kuc  CjAGi-oi  A  cubcbAib  c]Ai  iiibeAnn, 
C'6  ii|ACAi]i  t)o  rhnAib  Gi]AeAnn. 
Lai'6  -punn  ciJice,  ni  cjaoJ  ca^ 
t1i  5iAef  buigci  CO  btiAcbuAf, 
Co  C-pei-oi  cjAticAig  Abup 
Du*6  ttichAi|A  be  mo  cti|Aii]". 

UujAtip 

Octif  i-p  A-p  -po  "00  cyAmAi|ine  "oo  cu^a  CAcbA  "Pinn-cpAjliA, 
octi-p  AcconncAmApi  ocbAc  "oo  mtunnciiA  pnn  iDA-p  ninn-pAi^m 
.1.  CAeb  cpvo'OA,  ceT)-5tiinecb  Ua  TleAinnAinn.  CAn  A-p  a  UAnA- 
cmy  A  ChAeib,  a]a  finn.  Ay  in  bp^ti^  l3]AAenAC  AcuAit),  a^-*  CAeb. 
Cpveu  "CO  lA-pAi-p  Ann,  a]a  ^\r\r\.  "OACAbbAim  tnuipiin-oe,  in- 
line T)ei]i5,  mo  Thuime  -pein.  Cit)  a  A*obAp\  pn,  a]i  pmn 
>d|A  bicin  beAnnAin  cp*oe,  ocu-p  Api*o-niJACAi|A,  ocuf  uo|\a'o  Aip 
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XCIV. 


]\A)-^e  LuACHA.     1n  bycAXj-pAi-p  a  CliAeit,  A]\  pnn,  coni-o  hipn  fa^?  ra 
bAin-iiicAllcoin  bAn  eipenn,  o]\  ^y  cepc  fee  niAidi  a  iiepinn  ^^"^'llllj^dy 

nA]\    t)]\6c    cum    a   'OUTIAIT)    OCU-p  a  "Oe^-AIAUlf .       OcU-p    in    p"01]\  Cred/a. 

ru  ^A  com  A  iA]Aii-p  A]\  CAC,  A]\  CAci.  'Oo  '|:ex)Af ,  A]\  'pmn  .1. 
5il)6  A5  Ambeic  -oo  -uah,  no  •o'pbi'oecc  -on ah  -oo  -oenArii  -61, 
ocuf  ruAjMifcbAib  A  cuAC,  ocuf  A  co]\n,  ocuy  A  cupAt),  OCUf 
A  hiAii,  ociif  A'hAi]\x)-beA]"OA]\,  ocuf  A  fig-cecli  ]\o  mop.  At:a 
ii]\tum  AcumfA,  A]A  riA  cAbAi]\c  x)Am  o  TnhuijAmn  ingen  'Oeip^, 
om  buime  fein,  [a|\  CagI]. 

[literal  translation.] 

And  it  was  from  tins  we  went  to  fight  the  battle  of  Finntrdiyh;  and 
we  saw  a  warrior  (one)  of  FiniCs  people  coming  towards- us,  namely, 
Cael,  the  valiant  0^ Neamhnainn.  "Where  hast  thou  come  from, 
Caft/.^"  said  Finn.  "From  the  teeming  Briigh,  from  the  North", 
said  Cael.  "What  didst  thou  seek  there?"  said  Finn.  "To  con- 
verse with  Muirinn,  the  daughter  of  Derg,  my  own  nurse",  said 
Cael.  "  What  Avas  the  cause  of  that  ?"  said  Finn.  "  On  account  of 
an  enchanting  favourite,  noble  Avife,  and  the  fruits  of  a  vision,  namely, 
Credhi,  the  daughter  of  Cairhre,  the  White-skinned,  the  daughter 
of  the  kings  of  Ciarraighe  Lvachra^\  "Dost  thou,  O  CaeV\  said 
Finn,  "  know  that  she  is  the  chief  deluding  woman  among  the  women 
of  Erinn  ?  for  scarce  a  valuable  jewel  in  Erinn  that  she  has  not 
inveigled  to  her  court  (DunJ  and  beautiful  residence".  "And  dost 
thou  know  Avhat  conditions  she  puts  to  each  person  ?"  said  Cael. 
*'  I  do",  said  Finn ;  "  namely,  whoever  should  have  the  gift,  or 
poetic  genius  to  compose  a  poem  for  her,  and  describe  her  bowls  and 
her  (driid<ing)  horns,  and  her  cuj)s,  and  her  pans,  and  her  (other) 
noble  vessels,  and  her  very  great  kingly  house".  "  I  have  it  ready, 
having  brought  it  with  mc  from  Miiinnn,  the  daughter  of  Derg^  my 
own  nurse",  [said  Cael."] 

APPENDIX  No.  XCV.     [Lect.  XIY.,  Page  315.] 

Of  the  ancient  monuments  called  C]\om'Lec.  otcvom'echs. 

The  subject  of  the  remarkable  monuments  popularly  but  im- 
properly called  "  Cromlechs"  (including  those  to  which  modern  story- 
tellers have  fancifully  applied  the  name  of  Leabac/ia  Dhiarmada  agiis 
Ghrainne,  or  Beds  of  Diarmaid  and  Grainne'),  is  too  extensive  and 
too  important  to  admit  of  a  complete  and  satisfactory  notice  in  a 
short  note.  It  will,  besides,  come  to  be  discussed  in  full  in  its  proper 
])lace  in  the  Course  of  Lectures  I  am  now  engaged  in, — On  the  Life, 
Customs,  Manners,  etc.,  of  the  ancient  Gaedhil.  I  shall  therefoix3 
content  myself  here  with  the  mere  statement  of  my  opinion  regard- 
ing all  these  monuments, — that  they  never  were  intended  and  never 
were  used  as  Altars,  or  places  of  Sacritice,  of  any  kind :  that  they 
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A  pp.  x<v.  were  not  in  any  sense  of  the  Avord  "  Driiidical" ;  and  that  they  were, 
y.^.        .    in  every  instance,  simple  Sepulchres  or  Tombs,  each  marking  the 
grave  of  one  or  of  several  personages. 

APPENDIX  No.  XCVI.     [Lcct.  XV.,  Page  325.] 
Aia!>oiity     Original  of  loasscifje  in  the    "  Tripartite  Liife^^  of  St.  Patrick 
Dnnthnuch         {nij  co}}!]^  j^'  ^^^'i  l^^gertoTi  MS.,  1)3,  British  Museum,  p.  26), 
^^^'^'^  '  describing  the  prc^v^nto^/ow  hi/  him  to  S.  IIIac  CApt^inn  of 

the  relic  called  the  T)oiiinAC  aXih^it). 

Hi  UA^Aili  pAup<xic  in  ITIacIiai  'Oin  c1iti]ipn,  acc  ^yex)  'oo 
choix)  hi  cjAich  ViA  C^AeniuAiiTo.  popouAi^ei^cA]!  ceticx,  ocuf 
con^bAtA  A1TO.  pccc  Ann  occ  cui'occc  "oo  Pac^aic  x)o 
Clitocu]\  AnciiAic,  "OA  i:iiA]\CAib  a  c"|\en-fc]A  x)a\\  'uo]\Ait)  aud 
.1.  C]3^xop  IIIac  CAipuhmt).  I^yex)  A'Oi\nbA]Ac  iai\  rii]\cbAib 
Pac"|\aic:  tic,  uch.  ^V\u  T)eb]\oc,  ob  Pac^aaic,  ni  bu  ^nAuh 
in  ■|:ocubpn  'Oo  ]ia"o  x)tiicpu.  Am  i^enoi];,  ocui'  aiii  bobu-ji, 
ob  Gp^xop  111  <xc  CAi'j\c1iin'o.  ITA^xAcbAii^iu  niu  coiiiAbcu  In 
cebbAib,  ocuf  ineip  ]:ho]"  -pop  conAi]i.  poctngebj^A,  "OAnA, 
ob  Pac|iaic,  hi  cibb  nA]DA  ]\o  ociiy',  a]\  nApA  'oimicniui,  nipA 
]\o  ciAn  'OAnA,  co]ioA]"cAp  iiriniAchi^i'o  eu]\on'0.  Ocn-p  yo]\- 
ACAib  Paci\aic  lApuni,  6p^xop  HIac  CAijiuhint)  hi  Cbochnn, 
ocii-p  in  'OomnAcb  ai]\5ic  bei^^,  *oo  -jiAbAX)  'oo  pAupAic  "00 
Hun,  *oiA  niboi  i:o]\  mnip  oc  cinx)ecc  "oo  cum  nCj^enn. 

APPENDIX  No.  XCVII.      [Lcct.  XV.,  Pages  329,  330.] 

Prayer  of      Orif/iual  of  first  stunza  of  the  Prayer  of  Saiid  Cobum  Cibbe 
ciiii!^"''         (LeAbA]\  Idutoc  LecAin,  MS.  H.  2.  1(5.  T.C.D.^  col.  320). 

in'oenujiAn  "OAm  i-p  in  -pbiAb, 

A  \\\-^  51^1<^n   I^OP  "POJAAX)  fCT), 

TlocA  n-eA^bAi^i  *0Am  ni. 
Ha  X)a  m-bemx)  c]n  pcic  cet). 

Authority      Original  and  Translation  of  passage  concerning  the  Cacac,  i?i 
caihach.  O'DomielVs  Life  of  S.   Cobum   Cibbe   {MS.  classed  52.2., 

R.I.  A.,  page  19(5). 

Ax\  Cacac  iitio]A]\o,  Ainm  An  beAbAi|i  cpe-p  a  uru5(X*6  An  CAuh, 
ocup  Ape  Ap  A^w-mionn  a^  Cobum  Cibbe,  1  cUip  ChonAibb; 
ocup  ACA  pe  Ap  nA  cum-QAC  'OAip^io'D,  ocup  ni  "obeA^Ap  A 
pop^bAX),  A^Ap  "OA  uuu^cAp  upi  luiAipe  "oeipiob  1  ccimciobb 
pbuAi^  Chineb  ChouAibb  a^  TDub  *oo  cum  caua  •001b,  Ap 
'ouAb  50  criucpAi*oip  pA  buAm ;  ocup  An  ucc  CoiiiApbA,  no 
cbeipi^  §An  peACA-o  mApbcA  Aip  (mA]i  Ap  poApp  Ap  pei-oiii 
beip),  Ap  coip  An  Cauac  "oo  beic  a^  ciinciobbAX)  An  cpbuAig 
pin. 
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[translation.] 


AP.  XCVTI. 


The  Cathach,  indeed,  is  the  name  of  the  t)Ook  on  account  of  wliich  ^^^f^^^jj 
the  battle  was  fought;  and  it  is  it  that  is  Colum  Cillers  high  rcHc  astoth.j 
in  Tt7'  Conaill;  and  it  is  ornamented  (or  covered)  with  silver,  and  ^^'''"<^''- 
it  is  not  lawful  to  open  it ;  and  if  it  is  carried  three  times  to  the 
right  around  the  army  of  the  Cenel  ConaiU  when  going  to  battle,  it 
is  certain  that  they  would  come  out  of  it  with  victory  ;  and  it  is 
upon  the  breast  of  a  Comliarha^  or  a  Priest  without  mortal  sin  upon 
hiju  (as  well  as  he  can),  it  is  proper  for  the  Cathach  to  be  at  going 
round  that  army. 

APPENDIX  No.  XCVIII.     [Lcct.  XV.,  Page  331.] 

Original  of  Inscription  on  tke  Shrine  of  the  Cauac.  shrine  of 

01I01U  *oo  CAi:libA]A]\  "Ua  *Oomn<MLb  bA-p  i  iToe|AnA*o  in 
cumuAcb  [i^a]  ocuf  'oo  Siuc]aiiic  niAC  nieic  Acoa  x)o  l^i^iie, 
ocu]"  •oo  X)oni[nAbb]  ITIac  llobAjvcAi^,  x)o  coniApbA  CenATin]'A 
tAf  1  n-oepiiAt). 

APPENDIX  No.  XCIX.     [Lect.  XV.,  Page  334.] 
Original  of  entry  in  the  Annals  of  Ui^epriAc,  concerning  the  The  cmu- 

CuilebA-o  (at  A.D.  1090).  {3fS.  11.  1.  18.,  T.C.D)  {f  a'L. 

ITlionno  Cobmni  Citbe  .1.  Cbo^  ha  llig,  ocui'  ah  Cbuibte- 
bAi^,  ocii-p  111  X)A  I'o^ycebo  T)o  cAbAi]\u,  A  Ui]\  Ciionoibt,  OCU]" 
I'ccc  pcic  tiin^e  'OAi]\5iot);  ocu]'  Aon^ii]'  Ua  'OoiimAitbAn 
ij^l^e  "oo]"  yuc  AciiAi*6. 

APPENDIX  No.  C.     [Lcct.  XV.,  Page  335.] 
Original  (with  Translation)  of  reference  to  a  Cinbe^'A'o  of  Saint  The  cmiv^- 
Ciiiiii  (in  a  vellum  MS.  of  the  year  1463,  in  the  Library  of'st.  EmUn. 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy^  classed  43   (S.^  fol.  17). 
Hlo  CAurA]\  CA1X)  bix)  cAibnie 
'|\i  CAin  1]'  yjM  conK\i]\5e, 
>e]\A]\  binn,  |.'o  X)0X)  ^pcoAii, 
lllo  cbA]\  1]'  mo  CuibebAT). 

[translation.] 
My  pure  quatuor  (Gospels)  is  strong, 
For  law  and  for  sanctuary ; 
We  bestow,  thoy  are  good  for  your  valour, 
'My  clar  (calendar?)  and  my  Cinlefadh. 

APPENDIX  No.  CI.    [Lcct.  XV.,  Page  336.] 
Original  (with  Translation)  of  passage  from  the  LeA'bA]\  bui-oc  oft! 
tecAin  (//.  2.  16.,  T.C.D.,  col.  3*12),  conceryiing  the  111i]'ac.  '"  " 

[According  to  this  authority,  Muirchcartach  Mac  Erca,  monarch 
of  Erinn,  who  died  a.d.  520),  having  been  captivated  by  Sin^  a  Ben- 
Sid/ic  [Benshoo],  drove  his  own  wife  Duail>/ii>ech  and  her  children 


fi 


le 
Uisac/i. 
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APP.  CI.    and  friends  of  tlie  Cenel  Conaill  and  Eoghabi  out  of  the  palace  of 
Of  the  Cleitech  on  the  Boyne.     The  Queen  Avent  to  St.  Cairnech  of  Tuilen, 

jjisacfi.         who  took  them  all  under  his  protection,  and  : — 

1x0  e]XAin  CAi]\nech  t^aa  m  'oiin  Ann]'in  oclii^  ]\o  benriAch 
"Locc  Ann,  ocuy  c<xinic  Ayy  ^A]\y^^^  yo  b]\6n,  ocn^"  yAcoi^^i^i.  tlo 
|\Ai'0]'ec  uniino]\]\o,  CtAnn<x  lleitt  VrM^-  t)^^ii^<5^i5  l^mne,  ot- 
pAC  Anoi'A,  A  cte]\i5,  con-oi^i^ium  'oa]\  ui]a  |:epn,  uai-ja  ni 
cinuAC  I'inne  ^auiu. 

tvo  bennAi^  CAi^\nec  iac  ocuy  yo  frA^Aib  ^.-A^bAlA  'o6ib  .1. 
•oo  cbAn'OAib  ConAitb  ocuy  Co^Ain :  In  tiAi]\  nAC  biA*o  Ai|\e- 
CAy  C]\enn,  no  a  fM^e  acu,  a  -pp^iAicc  yoy  cac  cuice-o  nA  cnn- 
ceti,  ocxiy  coniA^AbA]"  Oiti^,  ocui"  UenipAc,  ocui"  UbAX)  acu  ; 
ocii-p  cen  cikx^ia^xaI  'oo  ^AbAit  o  neAcb,  Ay  ^ye  a  lAin'otep 
■pepn  -jn^i  n6]Aenn  ;  ocu]"  cen  jbA-p  yoy  pAbb,  ocu-p  moAc  yoy 
nA^iAbbu  "oiAnebAt) ;  ocu-p  buAit)  cacIia  acu  acc  co  cucat)  y^ 
A'obA]A  coi]A,  ocup  CO  ^\AbAu  c-|Ai  me|\5i  ACU  .1.  in  CliAUAcb  ;  ocu-p 
in  Cbo^  pA-ojAAi^  .1.  [cbo^]  in  tl-OAchcA;  ocu-pin  Hlij^Ach  CAipi- 
nig;  ocu]"  no  biAX)  a  ]\au  pn  uibe  Ay  oen  min'o  "oib  ye  liucc 
CACA,  Am  Alb  ]\o  -pA^Aib  CAipieAC  '001b. 

[translation.] 

Saint  Cairnech  then  cursed  the  palace,  and  blessed  a  certain 
place  there,  after  which  he  departed  from  it  in  grief  and  sadness. 
The  Clanna  Neill  said  to  him  then :  Bless  us,  said  they,  O  Cleric,  that 
we  may  depart  to  our  own  country,  for  we  are  not  guilty  towards  thee. 

Cairnech  blessed  them,  and  he  left  them  gifts,  i.e.  to  the  clanns 
of  Conall  and  Eoghan,  that  when  they  would  not  have  the  sove- 
reignty of  Erinn  or  its  monarchy,  that  their  power  should  extend 
over  every  province  around  them ;  and  that  they  should  have  the 
successorship  of  Oilech,  and  Temhair,  and  Ulaidh;  and  that  they 
should  not  receive  Avages  from  any  person,  because  the  sovereignty 
of  Erinn  Avas  their  OAvn  absolute  right ;  and  that  no  hostage  of  theirs 
should  require  to  be  locked ;  and  that  such  hostages  should  decay  if 
they  eloped ;  and  that  victory  of  battle  should  be  theirs,  provided 
they  gave  it  in  a  just  cause  ;  and  that  they  had  these  three  standards, 
namely,  the  Cathach;  and  the  Cloc  Phatraic;  and  the  Misach  Chair- 
nigh;  and  that  the  virtue  of  all  these  should  be  upon  any  one  relic 
of  them  against  battle ;  such  as  St.  Cairnech  left  them. 

APPENDIX  No.  CII.     [Lect.  XV.,  Page  338.] 
Of  the  b  AC  Abb  l-pu,  or  Staff  of  Jesus.      (^Tripartite  I^ife  of 
St.   Patrick;    rny  copy^  p.   17;    PJgerton    MS.    93,    British 
Museum^  p  5). 

The  folloAving  is  the  ancient  tradition  respecting  the  Bachall  Isu^ — 
hoAV  this  great  relic  Avas  originally  obtained  by  St.  Patrick, — from 
the  Tripartite  Life : 

CebebpA-ppAuiAAic  "oo  5e|unAn  lA-ppn,  ocu]'  X)o  bepc  benx)- 


Of  the 
Bachall  Isu. 
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AccAin  'oo,  ocvy  X)0  idgcIiai-o  fenoi|A  UAipi-pe  \.e^y  o  "^eym^m  app.  cu. 
1.']\iAimcoimcc,  ocuf  ir^uAccpuA-p,  Se^eciuy^  a  Aimn,  ocu]^  of  the 
I^ACAnc  o  5pAX),  ocui^  he  no  bic  -ppi  u]\x)U  neACAilp  y\\^  tAim  nachaii uu. 
5e]AniAin.  Lui-o  Pac]iaic  lApum  yo]\  nuii]^,  nonbA]A  ibn.  1]' 
Anti]XMri  ^oIaa  itimnp  codaici  a  cec  niie  ocu]^  in  lAnAmnin 
inoici*o  Ann,  ociif  connACCAi  foncAni  c]\in  inx)0]\A'p  in  ci^i 
y:o\\  A  lAmAib.  Cto  X)aa]"  in  cAittec,  oi  Pau^aaic,  \y  mop  a 
lobjAA?  P]\i]^]A05]AAc  in-ooctAcli  ocu|"  11^6-6  ^o  ]\AX)i :  6a 
"OAni^^A  pn,  ob  inx)ocbAC ;  inA"OA  inAUAijA,  ot]'e,  a  cbepi^,  inA- 
m^im^^e  Acceccj^n,  i]"  bob]An  p-oi  x)0]\ix)ip.  Cia  c]mic  a]\a  bAT) 
l^in,  ob  pAr]\<MC?  til  Ann-j'A  a  in-oip,  ob  inx)6cbAC.  ^caaiti 
l^unn  o  Ain]"e]\  C]\i]X.  X)o  A]\Aibb  a\\  Dochnni  -oiAinbAi  iui]\ 
-ooimb  111  yoy^  con-oe^An-j^Ain  -pbeiT)  X)6.  t)ennACAi]'  a]\  ce^- 
"OAi^'  ocn^"  "|\onben*OAC  irADCi-ppin,  ocu-p  ni  CA]\Aibb  in  ben- 
•OAccu  fin  A]\  cbAnnA;  ocii]'  beiniini  cen  AO-p  cen  epcpA  ^mnn 
CO  b]\Ac,  ocup  If  yocA  o  po  cAi]v[n]5e]\e"o  'onn,  ob  ■vn'oocbAc,  -oo 
cuiDcccim  ;  ocup  |\\]\ACAib  TDiAbinn  con-oi^epuA  -oo  pjiAicepc 
x)o  gAotJcbAib ;  ocii]'  ]:o]\AccAib  coiiia]\ca  binni  .1.  bAcoibb,  x)o 
UAbAi^ic  "oincpui.  ill  ^ebjni,  ob  Pac]\aic,  co  uaitoa  -pein  a 
bAclioibb  •Oc\ni.  AiK\ip  pAr]\Aic  r]\i  bA  ocup  u]\i  atocIii  occo, 
ociip  buiT)  iA]\]'ein  In  Sbuxb  ne]\iiioin  In  ].\\ib  nA  inpi ;  co  ]\o 
A|it)]\Ai5  *oo  in  CoiniX)ui  In  imiT)iii,  ocnp  cone]\bAi]\c  y\\\y  cecc 
X)0  p]Aoceii]3u  "oo  gocTDibAib,  ociif  CO  rA]\AC  bAcboibb  n1pu 
-oo;  ocup  AC]\iibAi]\r  ]\o]DAt)  yo]\CACu<M5ci'o  -oo  In  cec  ^iiA^Acr, 
ocnp  1n  cec  ecoiimv\]\c  nnbiAX). 

[translation.] 

Patrick  took  leave  of  German  (liis  tutor)  then,  and  he  gave  him 
his  blessing  ;  and  there  went  with  him  a  trusty  senior  from  German, 
to  taKe  care  of  him,  and  to  testify  to  him  ;  Segetius  Avas  his  name, 
and  a  priest  in  orders,  and  it  Avas  he  that  performed  the  ofHces  of  the 
Church  under  German.  Patrick  A\^ent  then  upon  the  sea,  nine  in 
his  number.  It  was  then  the  tide  cast  him  on  an  island,  where  he 
saAV  a  ncAV  house  and  a  young  couple  in  it ;  and  he  saAV  a  Avithercd 
old  Avoman  at  the  door  of  the  house  by  their  side.  "  What  has  hap- 
pened the  hag?"  said  Patrick;  "great  is  her  debility".  Tlie  young  man 
ansA\a'red  ;  this  is  Avliat  he  said  :  '*  She  is  a  grand-daughter  of  mine", 
said  the  young  man  ;  "  even  the  mother",  said  he,  *'  O  Cleric,  of  that 
daughter,  Avhom  you  see,  she  is  more  debilitated  again".  "luAvhat  AA-ay 
did  tliat  ha])pen  ?"  said  Patrick.  '*  It  is  not  dilHcult  to  tell  it",  said  the 
young  man.  "  We  are  here  since  the  time  of  Christ.  He  happened 
to  visit  us  Avhen  He  was  among  men  here;  and  A\'e  made  a  feast  for 
llim.  He  blessed  our  house,  and  He  blessed  ourselves,  and  the 
blessing  did  not  reach  our  children ;  and  we  sliall  be  without  age, 
without  decay  here  to  the  Judgment  (day)  ;  and  it  is  a  long  time 
since  thy  coming  Avas  foretold  us",  said  the  young  man;  "and  (4od 
left  (us  information)  that  thou  Avouldst  go  to  preach  to  the  Gaedhil; 
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cii.  and  He  left  a  token  with  us,  namely,  a  bent  staff,  to  be  given  to 
thee.  "  I  shall  not  receive  it",  said  Patrick,  "  until  lie  Himself  gives 
me  His  staff".  Patrick  staid  three  days  and  three  nights  with  them  ; 
and  he  went  then  to  ]\Iount  Ilermon  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
island ;  and  the  Lord  appeared  to  him  there,  and  said  to  him  to 
come  to  preach  to  the  Gaedhil,  and  that  He  would  give  him  the 
Staff  of  Jesus ;  and  He  said  that  it  Avould  be  a  deliverer  to  him  in 
every  danger,  and  in  every  unequal  contest  in  which  he  should  be. 

So  much  for  the  first  and  earliest  authority  concerning  the  relic. 

Most  of  the  historical  vestiges  concerning  the  Bacliall  Isu^  or 
*'  Staff  of  Jesus",  are  collected  in  the  Introduction,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Todd,  S.F.T.C.D.,  to  the  edition  of  The  Book  of  Obits  and  Mar- 
tyrology^  of  Christ  Church,  Dublin,  published  by  the  Irish  Archa3- 
ological  Society  in  1844. 

"  The  Baculus  Jhesu",  he  says,  p.  viii.,  after  speaking  of  some 
other  celebrated  Irish  relics,  "  '  quem  angelus  beato  Patricio  con- 
ferebat',  stands  next  on  the  list,  and  is  of  still  greater  celebrity. 
St.  Bernard  mentions  it  in  his  life  of  St.  Malachy,  as  one  of  those 
insignia  of  the  see  of  Armagh  which  were  popularly  believed  to 
confer  upon  the  possessor  a  title  to  be  regarded  and  obe3^ed  as  the 
successor  of  St.  Patrick ;  so  that  some  who  had  no  other  claim  to 
the  Primacy  than  the  power  or  fraud  which  gave  them  possession  of 
these  relics,  were  received  by  the  more  ignorant  of  the  people  as  the 
true  bishops.  Speaking  of  Nigellus,  the  intruding  prelate,  who 
was  finally  driven  out  by  St.  Malachy  about  the  year  1134,  St, 
Bernard  says  ; 

"  '  Porro  Nigellus  videns  sibi  imminere  fugam,  tulit  secum  insignia  quasdani 
eedis  ilUus,  textum  scilicet  Evangehorum,  qui  fuit  beati  Patricii,  hacidumque 
auro  tectum,  et  c/emmis  pretiosisshnis  adornatum,  quern  nominant  Bacidum  Jesu, 
eo  quod  ipse  Dominus  (ut  fert  opinio)  euni  suis  manibus  tenuerit,  atque  for- 
maverit.  Et  hasc  suinmaa  dignitatis  et  venerationis  in  gente  ilia.  Nempe  no- 
tissinia  sunt  celeberrimaque  in  populis,  atque  in  ea  reverentia  apud  omnes,  ut 
qui  ilia  habere  visus  fuerit,  ipsum  habeat  episcopum  populus  stultus  et  insi- 
picns'. — [De  Vita  S.  Malachia?,  c.  xii.  0pp.  Ed.  Beued.  vol.  i.  c.  675]". 

"  Thus  it  appears",  continues  Dr.  Todd,  "  that  the  Baculus,  in  St. 
Bernard's  time,  was  adorned  Avitli  gold  and  precious  stones.  It  was, 
therefore,  most  probably  a  crozier  (still  always  called  hachall  in 
Irish), *^'''^^''  and  having  been  held  in  such  veneration  in  the  twelfth 
century,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  great  antiquity.  It  is  men- 
tioned also  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who  tells  us,  that  in  his  time 
it  was  removed  by  the  English,  perhaps  for  greater  security,  from 
Armagh  to  Dublin  S^^^ 

"  '  Inter  universos  Hibernian  baculos',  he  says,  '  ligneaeque  naturae  Sanc- 
torum reliquias,  virtuosus  tile  et  Javiosus  {rjuem  Bacidwia  Jesu  vocant)  non 
immerito  primus  et  prascipuus  esse  videtur.  Per  quern,  vulgari  opiuione, 
Sanctus  Patricius  venenosos  ab  insula  vermes  ejecit.  Cujus  siquidem  tarn  in- 
certus  est  ortus,  quam  certissima  virtus.     Nostris  autem  temporibus  et  nos- 

(255)  Baculus  Pastoralis  was  the  usual  name  given  to  a  crozier  all  over  Europe  in  the  middle 
ages;  see  Du  Cange  in  voce.    [Dr.  Todd's  note.] 

(25(i)  Armagh  was  burned  in  1178,  witli  its  churches  and  sanctuaries.  (Colgan,  from  the  Four 
Masters,  Trias  Thaumat,  p.  310  ;  and  Annal.  Ulton,  in  1179.)     [Dr.  Todd's  note.] 
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trorum  opera,  nobilis  thesaurus  ab  Arraacliia  Dubliniam   e^t  tranelatus.' —    app.  cii. 
[Topoj,'r.  llib.,  i)art  iii.  c.  xxxiv.]" 

Dr.  Todd  then  mentions  the  existence  of  another  account  of  the  Bachaii  hu 
translation  of  the  Baculus  Jesu  to  Dublin,  as  having  been  accom- 
])lished  by  StrongboAve  himself,  who  is  stated  (in  the  "  White  B(jok 
of  Christ  Church",  and  in  Archbishop  Alan,  or  Allen's  Kegister)  to 
Jiave  brought  it  not  from  Armagh,  but  from  Balliboghall, — a  church, 
in  ruins,  near  Swords,  in  the  County  of  Dul;lin,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  possession  of  some  crozier  or 
baculus  of  St.  Patrick  f^'-''^^ — but  this  account  assigns  the  proper  date 
(llbO)  to  the  translation,  and  thus  proves  its  own  inc(msistency, 
since  Strongbowe  died  in  11 70.  The  statement  of  Giraldus  is  bonie 
out  by  three  authorities  quoted  by  Dr.  Todd  (pp.  0,  10);  the  first, 
an  "  entry,  in  a  hand  of  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  centiuy,  in 
the  '  Black  Book'  of  Christ  Church,  fol.  214.  a";  the  second,  another 
passage  of  Giraldus,  where,  speaking  of  William  Fitz-Adelm  or 
Aldelm,  he  says  :  "  Nihil  egregium  in  Hibernia  gessit,  prajter  hoc 
solum  quod  baculum  virtuosissinumi,  quern  Baculum  Jesu  vocant, 
ab  Armachia,  Dubliniam  transferri  procuravit"  (Ilib.  Expugn.  lib. 
ii.  c.  xviii.)  ;  and  the  third,  the  MS.  Annals  of  Innisfallen  (II.  1,  7; 
T.C.D.),  under  the  year  1180,  as  folloAvs : 

"bACvvti  Pa-oivaij  -oo  l!))\eit  o  a^a-o       "  The  Staff  of  Patrick  was  brought 
niACA  z;o    b-AccLiAc   be   h-Uil-  from  Armagh  to  Dublin  by  Wil- 

bu\in  IllAc  A-oebni.  liam  Fitz  Adclm". 

Dr.  Todd  then  gives  the  story  of  the  Baculus,  from  the  Tripartite 
Life,  in  Colgan's  Latin  ;  and  proceeds  (p.  13)  : 

"Frequent  notices  of  the  Baculus  Jesu  are  to  be  found  in  Irish 
history.  In  the  ancient  Irish  poem  by  St.  Fiech  [_Fiacc  of  Slebhte^, 
which  Colgan  has  published  as  the  first  life  of  St.  Patrick,  mention 
is  made  of  St.  Tas'^ach.  from  whom  the  saint  received  the  holv  via- 
ticum  on  his  death-bed.  Tassach  was  of  Ilatlicolptha^  now  Paholp, 
near  Down,  and  is  said  by  some  of  the  lives  to  have  been  a  bishop 
when  he  administered  the  communion  to  the  dying  Patrick.  He  was 
skilled  in  the  art  of  a  goldsmith  ;  and  in  the  ancient  notes  to  St. 
Fiech's  \_Fiacc''i\  Ilynni  it  is  particularly  stated,  that  the  Baculus 
Jesu  was  by  him  first  adorned  with  a  precious  covering  :  *  Thassa- 
chus  fuit  fabcr  a^rarius  S.  Patricii.  Fuit  primus  qui  baculum  Jesu 
pretioso  tegumento  obcelavit.  Ecclesia  ipsius  est  Rath-Colptha 
juxta  Dunum  ad  Orientem'  ". 

Several  instances  are  then  given  by  Dr.  Todd  (pp.  xiv.  xv.  xvi.) 
of  records  of  occurrences  respecting  this  Baculus,  which  prove  the 
singular  veneration  of  which  it  was  so  long  the  object ;  he  quotes 
from  the  xVnnals  of  Ti(/Iicrnach  two  passages  (under  the  years  1027 
and  1030), — from  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  (under  1060  and 
1143), — and  from  English  authorities,  an  instance  in  Campion's 
'* Historic  of  Ireland",  at  ad.  13  1G,  one  from   Archbishop  Alan's 

(2')7)  St.  Tatrick  appoars  to  have  k-ft  more  than  one  staff.  In  the  list  of  relics  preserved  In 
the  niomistiMy  ot  Si.  Alban'.s  are  mentioned,  reins  "De  Saicto  Patiieio,  et /jacM/i.«  ejus<1em 
sancti".  Dngdule's  Monnbticon  (bv  Carey,  Ellis,  and  Baudinel),  vol.  ii.,  page  23o.  [Dr. 
Todd's  note.] 
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Register,  citing  a  grant  from  John  Earl  of  Moreton  to  John  Comyn, 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  confirmed  on  this  relic,  and  a  curious  paper 
(Xo.  53,  in  the  bag  marked  "  Ireland")  in  the  Chapter-house  of 
AYestminster  Abbey,  "  containing  '  an  examination  of  Sir  Gerald 
IMachshayne,  knight',  SAvorn  19th  March,  1529,  *  upon  the  Holie 
jMascbooke,  and  the  <jreat  relicke  of  Erlonde^  called  Bacalum  Christi, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Kynges  Deputie,  Chanceilour,  Tresoror,  and 
Justice'  [State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  14G]". 

Lastly,  Dr.  Todd  quotes  the  records  of  the  wilful  destruction  of 
this  "  great  relicke"  by  fire,  at  the  hands  of  the  fanatics  of  the  "  lie- 
ibrmation",  in  the  reign  of  the  English  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  a.d. 
1538.  The  first  of  these  is  from  Sir  James  Ware's  Annals  (p.  99). 
The  second  is  the  following  Irish  account,  from  a  MS.  in  T.C.D., 
there  "lettered  Tigheruaci  Contmuatw'\  says  Dr.  Todd  in  a  note, 
and  long  "  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  Annals  of  Kil- 
ronan,  quoted  by  the  Four  Masters".  (These  are  the  Annals  now 
for  the  first  time  proved  to  be  the  Annals  of  Loch  Ce.  See 
ante,  Lecture  V.,  p.  93).  This  account  is  as  follows  (at  A.  A. 
1538)  :— 

"OeAtb  tUvii^e  ]\o  rmoiAhui'li  j  -co 
bi  A  1TI  -  "bAiLe  AuA  U]AUiin,  -oaix 
cixei-oe-oAix  ei]Aenniiij  uile  te  ciAti 
'o'.<ximp|\  -|\oinie  -pin,  'oo  fLAiiAi^eA'o 

"OOltL,    AgUjA   1!)0'6a1]A,    Agtlf    bACAIj, 

Okgu^p  ^Ac  Aiiicef  A]\cenA,  -00  lof- 
gAX)  te  SAocAncmb.  •Agu-p  An  "bA- 
ca\X  IcpA  'OO  hi  A  ■m-t)Ail/e  Aua 
CbiAcli,  Ag  'oeriAiri  fejAc  Ajuf  inio|\- 
btnLe  lortTOA  1  n-ei|\inn  o  AimpiA 
pliA-ojAAij  gu-p  An  -pepn,  Aguf  "oo  bi 
A  bdini  C]Mopc  pem,  "oo  lo-pcA-o  Xe 
SAXAnctnb  tnA|v  An  ceA'onA.  -Agti-p 
ni  VieAt)  AihAm,  acc  ni  |\Aibe  c-poc 
nAotri,  nA  "oeAbb  mtiiiAe,  nA  lomAig 
oi'f\]A'oi|AC  1  n-6i]\inn  a|a  a  n  -oca- 
cliAi-o  A  5-cumAccA  JAn  bo'pgA'O. 
•Agu-p  ni  ni6  "OO  bi  a  g-cuniAcuA  a|a 
oiA-o    "OO    nA   -pecc    n  -  o|\'ouib   nA^x 

-pg-jM  Of  AT*  A)\.      AgU-p    in    pApA,    AJUf 

irt  e^lAif  coin  Agup  Abtif  -oo  beic 
A  coinnebbAciiAt)  nA  SAXAn  cpvit) 
pn,  Aguf  ^An  -puiin  ha  copvAX)  "oo 
beic  ACA--pAn  ai]\  pn  ecc.  -Ajuf 
ni  'oe|\b  bioni  nAC  a|\  An  m-bbiA-OAin 
Ain  "oiAi-o  cuAf  ACA  LopgA-Q  nA  niionn 
pn. 


The  most  miraculous  image  of 
Mary,  which  was  at  Baile  Atha  2\uim 
[Trim],  and  which  the  Irish  people 
all  honoured  for  a  long  time  before 
that,  whicli  used  to  heal  the  blind, 
the  deaf,  the  lame,  and  every  disease 
in  like  manner,  was  burned  by  the 
Saxons.  And  the  Staff  of  Jesus,  which 
was  in  Dublin,  and  which  wrought 
many  wonders  and  miracles  in  Erinn 
since  the  time  of  Patrick  down  to  that 
time,  and  which  was  in  the  hand  of 
Christ  Himself,  was  burned  by  the 
Saxons  in  like  manner.  And  not 
only  that,  but  there  was  not  a  Holy 
Cross,  nor  an  image  of  Mary,  nor 
other  celebrated  image  in  Erinn,  over 
which  their  power  reached,  that  they 
did  not  burn.  Nor  was  there  one  of 
the  Seven  Orders  which  came  under 
their  power  that  they  did  not  ruin. 
And  the  Pope,  and  the  Church  in  the 
East,  and  at  home,  was  excommu- 
nicating the  Saxons  on  that  account, 
and  they  not  paying  any  attention  or 
heed  unto  that,  etc.  And  I  am  not 
certain  whether  it  was  not  in  the 
year  preceding  the  above  [a.i>.  1537] 
that  these  relics  were  burned. 

I  may  add  here,  perhaps,  the  account  in  the  Four  Masters,  though 
founded  only  on  the  foregoing  authorities,  as  characteristic  of  the 
period  in  which  their  great  Book  of  Annals  was  written.  It  is 
quoted  by  Dr. Todd  (p.  xvii.)  "as  a  curious  specimen  of  the  light  in 
which  the  Reformation  was  regarded  by  a  native  Irish  writer  of  the 
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reign  of  Charles  the  First" ;  and  it  will  probably  be  recoguizt'd  as  app.  cii. 
containing  an  expression  equally  correct  of"  the  opinions  and  of  the  Qf  ^,,3 
feelings  of  the  "  native  Irish"  even  down  to  the  present  day.  bachauisu. 


A.C.    1537.     eiciMcicceA6c,    -Ajuf 

■pOC^AII     nUA     In      SAXAlt)     CjAIA     "DIU- 

mu]",  Aju]"  lonnocchAi'L,  c|ma  acco- 
'bA]A,  Ajuf  Ancoit,  Aguf  cpe  lomAcc 
eAtA-oAn    necc^'AiiiAit,     co     irooA- 

^ACCA|V  -p^A  SAXAn  in  ACdAlX)  An 
pVlApA,    AJU]'    riA    II61TIA.       Ace    ACA 

m  cenA,  |\o  At)|AAccA|\  "oo  bAjAAtri- 
tAib  exAiiibAib,  Aguf  "oo  fetipeAcc 
rtlAOfi  A|\  Aic|\if  AH  cini'6  lu-oAige, 

AJU]"  jAO    JAIjXpOC   A1|At)-CCAnn    Ccc- 

tAifi  "Oe  iriA  ylAiccf  1:6111  -oon  -[Mj. 

X)0  lAOtlA-O  bAf  A11    IAI5,    Ag-Uf    bAf  AH 

cCoiiiAi^Abo,  •obijce.  Aru-p  -pcAcuici 
nuAi-oe  iAn  iia  "o-coib  -pein.  Ho 
)'C|MO]"A'o  beo  riA  liui|\'o  "o'iaja  bo 
co-OAijcoc  ■peAbb  I'AOJAolcA  "00  beic 
occA,  coonjinAiiAij,  cahahaij,  cAib- 

beA^A    -OubA,    Avtlf     b|\A1C1M     C|\01f1, 

Agii]'  tiA  ccic]\o  lnii|\-o  boccA,  e'oon, 
A11  co]\-o  1lliii{i]\,  P|>op-oni]A,  Ca]\- 
mubici,  Aguf  Au^ufciniAiii.  Uo 
coccbA-o  A  CC1CCe]M11.1]",  Agup  A 
nibcACAro  tube  juf  ah  ^Mg.  Uo 
byvipet)  Leo  *oiia,  riA  niAiiiipc|AccA. 
tlo  |\eAcpAt;  A  cccinn,  A^uf  a 
ccbiiccA,  CO  tiA  bAOi  Aon  iiiAinipci)\ 
6  A|\Aiiiii  tiA  tiAoiii  CO  1l1ui]A  n1occ 
5 An  biMfcx),  5 An  buAnpebA'D,  acc 
mA'obeccAn  nAniAi  nG^Mnn  hacucc- 
■pAc  ^oibb  "oi A  nui-oli,  iu\c  "o'lA  nAi]\e. 
Ilo  boipcfoc  beo]',  A^iip  \\o  biM]'- 
I'ecc  ioiiiAije  oi]\T)CA]ACA,  i^c^Mne, 
Aguf  CAip  nAOiii  G]\cnn,  Agiip  SliAX- 
An.     II0  boi^xcpoc  niA^x  An  cce-onA 

1A]\      1'in      'OOAtb      111U1]\e      01]AT)CA]\C 

bAo'i  1  nvVc  U]Mnni  -oo  gnio-o  i:ei\t:A 
A5l1|'iniO|\bAbA,  "DO  fbAnAijccooibb, 
bui-bip,  AJlip  bACAIj,  AgUp  AOp  JACA 

cconiA    A]\ccnA;     Agiip    An    b)A6Abb 

1opA    bAOi    1    1U\C    CblAC    ACC    "0011  Ath 

mio]\bAb  bcop  6  Ainipi]\  Pacjxaicc 
5up  All  \\Q  pn,  Agup  bAoi  illAiin 
C]\iopc  "oiA  nibAOl  cci|\  "OAOinib. 
"Oo  -jAoiuvo  beo  cp\A  Aip\t)cppcoip, 
Ajuf  pvnbeppcoip  aca  -pein,  aju]' 
56']\  iii6]\  in5|\eiin  nA  n1inpi|\e-6 
lloiiiAnAd  in  accIiai-d  nA  bCccAilp, 
Ar  -puAibb  niA  cAinic  a  coinin6]\po 
6  n  lloiiii  Anoi]\  jmaiii,  co  nAc  eicci]A 
A  cuA]\A]'cbAii  "a'pAipneip  no  "o'lnn- 
ipn  iininA  nAipiei-oot)  An  ci  "OO 
foniK\i|\c  1. 


A.D.  15'57.  A  lieresy  and  a  new 
error  broke  out  in  England,  tlie 
efiects  of  i)ride,  vain -glory,  avarice, 
sensual  desire,  and  tlie  prevalence 
of  a  variety  of  speculative  compo- 
sitions, so  that  the  j>eoi)le  of  England 
went  into  opijosition  to  the  Tope  and 
to  Rome.  At  the  same  time  they  fol- 
lowed a  variety  of  opinions,  and  the 
old  Law  of  Moses,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Jewish  people,  and  they  gave  the 
title  of  head  of  the  Church  of  God, 
in  his  own  realm,  to  tlie  king.  There 
were  enacted  by  the  king  and  council 
new  laws  and  statutes  after  their  own 
will.  They  ruined  the  orders  wlio 
were  permitted  to  hold  worldly  pos- 
sessions, viz.,  monks,  canons,  nuns, 
and  brethren  of  the  cross,  and  the 
four  mendicant  Orders,  viz.,  the  Mi- 
nor Order,  the  Preachers,  Carmelites, 
and  Augustinians.  The  possessions 
and  livings  of  all  these  were  taken  up 
for  the  king.  Tliey  broke  the  monas- 
teries. They  sold  their  roofs  and 
bells,  so  that  there  Avas  not  a  monas- 
tery from  Arann  of  the  Saints  to  the 
Iccian  Sea,  that  was  not  broken  and 
shattered,  except  only  a  few  in  Erinn, 
which  escaped  the  notice  and  atten- 
tion of  the  English.  They  further 
burned  and  broke  the  famous  images, 
shrines,  and  relics  of  Erinn  and  Eng- 
land. After  that  they  burned  in  like 
manner  the  celebrated  image  of  Mar}*, 
which  was  at  Af/i-Truim,  which  used 
to  perform  Avonders  and  miracles, 
which  used  to  heal  the  blind,  the 
deaf,  the  lame,  and  the  sufferers  from 
all  diseases ;  and  the  Stafl'  of  Jesus, 
which  Avas  in  Dublin,  performing 
miracles  from  the  time  of  Patrick 
down  to  that  time,  and  Avhich  was 
in  the  hand  of  Christ  whilst  He  was 
among  men.  •  They  also  made  arch- 
bishops and  sub- bishops  for  them- 
selves ;  and  although  great  was  the 
persecution  of  the  Koman  Emperors 
against  the  Church,  it  is  not  proba- 
ble that  so  great  a  persecution  as  this 
ever  came  at  this  siile  of  Rome  hither. 
So  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  or  nar- 
rate its  description,  unless  it  should 
be  told  by  him  who  saw  it. 
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APPENDIX  No.  cm.     [Lcct.  XVI.,  Page  343.] 
b-.t.  Fiacc  as    Original  (toith  Translation)  of  passage  in  the  Poem  of  Saint 
desortion  V^Acc  o/ Slcibce,  alliiding  to  the  j^romised  decay  and  deser- 

ofTara.  ^^'^^^  ^^  Tava  (  from  the  Liber  Rfjmnorum;    MS.  E.  4.   2, 

T.C.b.ip.  31,*.stora22). 

In  AyvomAcViA  pi  pi^e, 
If  ciAn  X)0]^e]\Achu  G-mAin 
1f  celt  mo]A  T)iin  Lecli-^tdj^i^e, 
TliiiToit  cet)  *oic1i]\iib  UeniAi]A 
.1.  111  "hniniAni  Lem  Uetn<M|A  cit)  |?Af. 

[tiianslation.] 
In  Ard-Macha  there  is  sovereignty, 
Long  since  Emain  lias  passed  away, 
A  great  church  is  Dun  Lethghlasse^ 
I  hke  not  though  Temair  be  desert, 
7.e.,  It  is  not  desirable  to  me  that  Temair  should  be  desert. 

APPENDIX  No.  CIV.     [Lect.  XVI.,  Page  344.] 
^f  Saints       Original  of  passage  in  the  "  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick'' 
sechnaiX^ind      {imj  copg^]).  144;  Egevtou  MS.  93,  British  Museum.,  p.  3G). 

£  tdCC  ,*     3,11  CI  AAA  AAA 

the  chariot        pecliu  11A1U  Ltiit)  SecnriALt  "00  A\\x)  111<\cnA,  ocur  ni  iidibi 

of  Saint  Pa-     .^   '  i  i'  i      '  ' 

trick.  |JAU]\<MC     111     fO]"^,     COtlACCAl      IDAecn       CA]ipi.11U       LA      mUlllCI]! 

p^qiAic  ]:o|i  A  cbiuiin  -poji  fcti|i;  octii'  ]\o  fA*oi  SecbtiAii 
bA  co]Aii  inx)eidi  ucuc  "00  bjieiu  "oon  eppcop  .1.  "oo  piAcc. 
Uai]^  *oo  ]aviacc  Paciiaic,  AucbiiA|"  *oo  Anipm.  tlo  inte*o  a 
CA]ipAuc  po]i  riA  ecbu,  ocup  nuppoi'oi  pAcpAic  cen  •omne 
ieo,  CO  peocAp  iniiAiToipitipc  "La  lIlocbcAe.  LouAp  'oeipebt 
A]\AbA]iAC  CO  T)omriAcb  SecriAitt.  t>ouAp  iAp  iiAipuep  x)o 
Cbibt  Auxibi.  1/OCAp  lAppunDiu  co  Cibt  HlonAcb.  LocAp 
lApAni  CO  Pacc  CO  Steibci.  1ppi  uucaic  in  cbAppAiuc  "oo 
b]\eic  CO  fiAcc,  Ap  no  cei^et)  x)ia  SAcbAipn'o  1niT)i  coinbiu 
00  Cnucc  t)]iomiiiA  CobtAi.  tlAim  "oo  Ann.  11.  bAi]\5in 
beip,  uejio  pAniA  epu.  T)ia  SAcbAijUTO  CApc  x)o  CAi^et)  "oo- 
cbuin  steibci,  octip  vo  uuAipci  boiinm  ieip  "oeu  .u.  pAnibup. 
Ipi  cncAic  in  cAf pAiuu  "oo  bpeicb  "oo  ^iacc,  po  chnAi  -OAit 
A  coipp  combvj  coniocbpAib  bApp  *o6. 

[literal  translation.] 

At  a  certain  time  Sechnall  went  to  Ard  Madia.,  and  Patrick  was 
not  at  home,  and  he  saw  two  chariot  horses  with  Patrick's  people 
before  him,  unyoked.  And  Sechnall  said :  It  were  more  proper  to 
give  those  hor?es  to  the  bishop,  that  is  to  Fiacc.  When  Patrick 
returned  he  was  told  that  thing.  Their  chariot  w^as  [then]  yoked 
upon  the  horses,  and  Patrick  sent  them  without  any  person  with 
them,  until  they  were  in  his  Desert  with  Mochtae.  They  went 
southward  the  following  day  to  Domhnach  Sechnaill  [Dunshaughlin]. 
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They  went  by  the  east  to  Cill  Auxili.     Tliey  went  after  that  to  Cill  app.  civ. 
Monach.     They  went  after  that  to  Fiacc  to  Sleibhte.     The  eause  of  ^,  e  t  * 

..-IT*  TT  1  1  1  r.i  "'   Siilnts 

giving  the  chariot  to  i*  lacc  was  because  he  used  to  go  on  bhrovc-  i-atritk, 
Saturday  until  he  reached  [i.e.  used  to  go  to]  the  Hill  o^ Dromm  Cohlai.  /vacc^'ana 
He  had  a  cave  there.     Five  cakes  he  had  with  him,  vera  ftima  est.  the  chariot 
On  Easter  Saturday  he  used  to  come  (back)  to  Sleibhte  [Sletty],  and  tikk. 
used  to  bring  with  him  a  bit  of  his  five  loaves.    The  cause  of  giving 
the  chariot  to  Fiacc  was  that  chafers  had  gnawed  his  leg  so  that 
death  was  near  him.     [Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  p.  144,  my 
copy ;  E()erton  MS.  93,  p.  3G,  British  Museum.] 

T lie  follow  irif)  is  the  jxi-ssar/e  in  the  Book  of  Armagli  (fol.  18.  h.) :  I's'^'-'se  ^^ 

tuiT)  ScchnAtt   1A]\rAin  •Ol1chl'lH]^\5A*0    pAupiCC  imclu\]\]DAC  Armatjh. 

boie  Iai]\  T)ii^iii  *ou|:oi"o  pAcjiicc  incA]\]DAc  cuSecbiuxbb 
cenA|\icb  .n.  aito  acc  ahi^iL  'oucpx)eT)Ap.  poix)]'!  SecbriAli 
opuAn  .111.  Aicb^i  AiiT)  lAip  ciilllAnciiAn  ocii]"  Amp  .in. 
Aiub^i  lApui'oc.  poicpipix)e  cupiAcc.  'Olomi]"  j-'iAcc  -ooib. 
lA]\]^in  ic6  iinnietouA]\  imnui  Aiiecti]^  piic1i]\i,  conepc]\c  in 
uAin^et,  ip  'oniu]'ui  rncA*o  6  Pac]\icc  6  ]\npiuip  'outobpi. 

[translation.] 
Sechiall  went  afterwards  to  rebuke  Patrick  on  account  of  a 
chariot  which  he  had.  Then  Patrick  sent  the  chariot  to  Sechnall 
without  a  charioteer  in  it,  but  it  was  an  angel  that  directed  it.  Secli- 
nall  sent  it,  when  it  had  stopped  three  nights  there  Avith  him,  to 
Manchan,  and  it  remained  three  nights  with  him.  He  sent  it  to 
Fiacc.  Fiacc  rejected  them.  After  that,  where  they  went  to  w^as 
around  the  church  three  times,  Avhen  the  ^Vngel  said :  It  is  to  you 
they  have  been  given  from  Patrick,  when  he  came  to  know  your 
disease. 

APPENDIX  No.  CV.     [Loot.  XVI.,  Pago  346.] 
Oriyinal  of  entry  at  the  end  of  the    "  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Fntrynt-n.' 
Patrick'^  (mj  copy ^  p.  100;  Eyerton  MS.,  British  Museum,  It sllntvn!' 
p.  40).  *^'^'^- 

AnxDAlA  in  Ui^ojinA  1]\\  C]\i]x  in  bluwAin  x)0  pc]\ibA"6  in 
t)ecA  po  pPAr]\Aic,  1477;  ocnp  Onicbi  Ln^iuijw  iniA]\v\c, 
ociip  A  mljAibi  in  nionnn  a  rig  111  Ujioign^  "oo  pcpibAt)  ]'o, 
te  *OonmAll  AtbAiiAc  O  U]\oi5ui ;  ocu]'  T)co  ^jiaicia]'  1e]'ii. 

APPENDIX  No.  CVI.     [Lcct.  XVI.,  Page  347.] 
Original  and  translation  of  a  p)assaije  at  the  end  of  first  a «<:/ Passage  in 
tliird  parts  of  the  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  where  «S^  st.  Patrick, 
Ultan  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  writers  of  his  LJfe;  (my  copy,  sl^ataV^ 
pp.  34,  155;  MS.  Eyerton  93,  British  Museum,  pp.  9,  39). 

Ire  po  pcpcA  A'ochuix)erA]\  j'pinri  h6i]\enn,  ocii]'  "OoppArpAC 
po^lonAcbi  nAipnepen.  <\cc1uiai"o  cecup  pe]\rA  pAr]\Aic,  ocii]' 
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^PP-  ^^'^-  ]\0]xiiniAi  CoUiiii  Cil-oe  iriAc  ^ei'olimi'o;  lllcAn  niAC  01  Clioti- 
Passagein  cobAip ;  A-OAiTiiiAn  o  /Auiniii ;  h 6-tepAn  111  CcnAi ;  CiA-pAn 
s^Piitiick^  belAi^  T)iiiii ;  Cpjxop  6|\ineT)AC  o  Chtoc'hii|\;  C0I111A11  Ua- 
rc'ieriingto    mAcli ;  C]\iiiinch ip  CoLIaic  o  T)]\uiiii  Hoit^ech. 

[translation.] 

These  are  the  miracles  which  the  learned  of  Erinn  related,  and 
which  they  put  into  order  of  narration.  Colum  Cllle  \_Cildi  at  p. 
155],  the  son  of  F'eidlimidh,  firstly  narrated  and  compiled  the 
miracles  of  Patrick;  (Jltan,  the  son  of  oi  Conchohhar;  Adamnan, 
the  grandson  of  Atinni;  Eleran  the  Wise ;  Ciarari  of  Belach  Vain; 
Bishop  £'rmec?«cA  of  Clochar;  Colman  Uamach;  Cruimthir  Collait  from 
Druim  Roilgech. 

Note. — The  names  of  Bishop  Ermedach  and  Colman  Uamach  are  not  in  the 
first  list. 

The  following  is  the  passage  from  TirecharCs  Annotations  (from 
the  Book  of  Armagh,  fol.  9,  a.  b.)  :  — 

Tirechan  Episcopiis  liec  scripsit  ex  ore  vel  libro  Ultani  episcopi, 
cujus  ipse  alumpnus  vel  discipulus  fuit. 

Inveni  quatuor  nomina  in  libro  scripta  Patricio  apud  Ultanum 
episcopum  Conchuburnensium,  Sanctus  Magonus  qui  est  Clarus, 
Succetus  qui  est  [deus  belli],  Patricius,  Cothirthiacus  quia  servivit 
iiii.  domibus  magorum,  et  empsit  ilium  unus  ex  eis  cui  nomen  erat 
Miliuc  Maccuboin  magus. 


APPENDIX  No.  CVII.     [Lect.  XVI.,  Page  350.] 
From  the      Original  of  concluding  words  of  First  Part  of  the  "  Tripartite 
St.  Patrick.        Life''  of  St.  Patrick  {p.  35,  mi/  copy;  Egerton  93,  British 
Museum^  p.  ^)- 

"  biAC  riA  ^e|icA  CO  'po  itTom". 

APPENDIX  No.  CVIII.    [Lect.  XVI.,  Page  350.] 
From  the      Original  of  Observations^  hy  the  original  icriter^  on  the  open- 
st.Vatrick.        i7ig  passage  of  the  Third  Part  of  the  ^''Tripartite  Life'  of 
St.  Patrick  (p.  100,  my  copy;    MS.  Egerton  93,  British 
Museum^  p.  25). 

Oen  'oin,'ooriA  rioebAib  ocu-p  x)onAppenAib,  cjAe-p  a  catiic 
mobA'o  ocuf  A'OAm]Atit)A5  in  Cboim'oe*o,  pAt)  'ooinib,  c-pe-p  (no 
c|Aic)  11 A  p|Auii,  ocu-p  c|\e-p  riA  mi-pbubi  "oo  p^i^m  T)ia  [fAip],  oc 
co*oiiipcAX)  niApb,  oc  ^bAnAib  cbbAm,  oc  in"0A-|ApAT)  'oemiiA,  oc 
bice  *0Abb,  ocup  bAccAc,  ocu-p bcou-jA,  ocu-p  cecb  cex)rnA  obceriA, 
111  p'^ew  buA-pAb  Ai-pmicnec  'oiaua  AipcAcb  in  ecinon^  nA  [-pee 
ocup  nA  bAiin-pe-jiA-pA]  .1.  SAncuup  pAup\iciii-p  Cpi-pcopi-p. 

[translation.] 
One,  indeed,  of  the  saints  and  of  the  righteous  men,  through 
whom  came  the  praise  and  magnification  of  the  Lord  before  men, 
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through  the  wonders  and  through  the  miracles  which  God  wrought  app.  cvin. 
[for  him],  resuscitating  the  dead,  cleansing  lepers,  banishing  demons,  ^  ^^  j,,g 
healing  the  l;lind,  the  lame,  and  the  deaf,  and  every  other  disease ;  Trip,  ufe  of 
was  the  righteous,  noble,  venerable  man,  for  whom  there  is  commemo-  ^^'  ^**'^*^^- 
ration  [at  this  time  and  period],  namely,  Sanctus  Patricius  Episcopis. 

[Note. — There  is  some  confusion  in  the  orip^inal  text  here,  and  the  words 
in  brackets  liave  been  taken  from  other  copies  of  the  Life.] 

APPENDIX  No.  CIX.     [Lcct.  XVII.,  Page  3C0.] 

Orignal  of  the  first  two  lines  of  the  second  stanza  of  the  spurious  ^'^.u^o^^ 
SAtcAi|\  riA  1lAnn  ;  and  original  of  the  first  Ihie  of  that  poem;  ''^oitatrua 
{Efjerton  MS.  185,  Britisli  Museum). 

P]^a'Lcai]\  riA  ]\Ann  biA-p  m*s]\  Ainni. 
A]\  mo  x)Aii,  ni  5Ai]\m  nAc  ^acu. — 

T)o  "oeAn  x)aii  *oo  niumnui];  "oe. — 

APPENDIX  No.  ex.     [Lcct.  XVII.,  Page  362.] 

Original  of  first  two  lines  of  the  Martyrology  o/lllAeLniAi^Ae  Ha  from  the 
5o]\mAin    {from   MS.    vol.    XVII.,    Burgundian   Library^  of' Maeu^ 
Brussels;  and  my  copii  in  the  private  Library  of  the  Rev.  ^^j^^ 
Dr.  Todd,  S.F.  T.C.I).). 

\^o\\  caIIatix)  A^At)  e-nAi]\ 
po  ]\ecbc  ^yu  e]\5nA- 

APPENDIX  No.  CXI.     [Lcct.  XVIL,  Page  3G3.] 

The  Pedigree  0/  Aen^ur   Ceile   T)e;   (LeA^Ait  ^^^6\\  'Oiin  a  Pedigree  of 
X)oi5i\e,  Jimo  calUd  the  LeAl)A^\  b]\eAc,  R.I.A.,  foL  28.  a.  a.)  ir""  ^''^^ 

Aen^ii]',  niAC  Aen^obAiTO,  mic  Oiblein,  niic  yix)|\iii,  mic 
T)K\]\nuirA,  mic  Ainmi]\cc1i,  mic  CcHaiji,  mic  Oen^uiw,  mic 
IIaci'Iuai^,  mic  Coelbuit),  mic  C|\iiinx)bA-o|\Ai,  mic  6c1iac 
CobAi. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXII.      [Lcct.  XVIL,  Page  364.] 

Original  of  the  ^^ Canon''  of  "PocA-o  ha  CAtioine;  {from  5awe  The"Canon" 
bookf  same  folio  and  j^oge).  ofFothaJh. 

CcbA^'  t)e  bii, 

LeiC  •oil,   HA  ^MIAI, 

bi-o  A  ce]\c  yo\\  leAcb, 
V'eb  A]'  "oeAcli  ]\o  bui. 

39 
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APP-  cx"-  Cecil  p^\-inAn<xc1i  pi, 

The-'Canou"  V'^V  ^  cliubuf  Tl^Un, 

oiFothadh.  X)ow  eclAif  'oiAii  'o^y\^ 

gnit)  AiTiAiL  cech  mo§. 

Cech  'oilniAin  lA-ppn 

"PiL  cen  i^ecu  cen  |ie]i, 

CeAu  CIA  tei-p  -pp  bAi^, 

>Ae*OA  iriAi-p  mic  Tleitl. 

[This  poem  consists  of  four  stanzas,  and  the  following,  the  fourth,  was  left 
out  in  the  text, — by  mere  oversight :] — 

l-pln  in  ]\iA5Ai'L  cliejAu, 
Sech  ni  mo]i,  m  bee; 
po^riAt)  CAch  A  rno^, 
Cen  on  i-p  cen  ec. 

[translation.] 
*'  This  is  tlie  proper  Rule, 

Certain  it  is  not  more,  not  less : 

Let  every  one  serve  his  lot 

Without  defect,  and  without  refusal". 

APPENDIX  No.  CXIII.     [Lect.  XVIL,  Page  365.] 

"Invocation"  Oi'iginal  of  the  '''' Invocatiori''  from  the  pebijAe  Aen^tj-j^A  (^from 
Feiir6  the  LeAbA^A  ITIojA  T)tinA  "Ooig-pe,   noio  called  the  "LeAbAji 

Aengusa.  ^^^eAC,  R.I. A.;  fol  28.  a.  h). 

Sen  A  Cpfc  mo  bAb]iA['o] 

A  ChoinToe  -pecc  nime, 

KornbejiuliA-p  buAiX)  bep, 

A  p  5|\eni  51  be. 
A  5eb-51AiAn  |-0|Ano]^nA(«)  [a  .1.  l-oiUpjei^,  illuminates.] 

■Ricbe'o  cu  ineic  noerrn, 
A  tli  come  Ain^biu, 
A  Choinroiti  nAn'oome. 
A  CboimtDni  nAn'oome, 
A  1AI  pp An  p|A-r»iAic1i, 
ConAinpAib  cac  -pobA*©, 

A|\  mobA*0  "OOC  p^jlAlX). 

X)o  p5]AA*o  nomobA|A, 
Ob  1-)"  cu  mo  -jAinpe, 
'OOjAAbu]"  A]A  m'Ai|Ae, 

gjAefchi  oc  x)o  ^uToe. 
guiDiu  ic^e  'ooib, 

llomAin  A]AAU  -po^buj", 
CAin-popub  CAJ  bi^-'OAub 

1n   -jAI^-jAAt)   im|lO]A'OU'p. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CXIV.     [Lect.  XVII.,  Page  367.]         ^£5i_£^- 

Oi'iginal  of  first  stanza  of  the  "Petipe  -^Xen^tifA,  at  January  1 ;  Aenguta; 
(jrom  the  same).  ^^^'  ^' 

■Re  pi  'OAtAcli  "ooinc, 
UAi'oe'o  in  Ri  |AemAin  ; 
'Lin'o  yo  ]Aeclic  A]\"o  e]\Ait, 
C]Ai]^c  1  caLIaiito  GnAi]i. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXV.    [Lect.  XVII.,  Page  368.] 

Original  of  stanza  of  the  'Peti|\e  /Aen^Uj^A,  at  March  17  \_St.  J'^J'^^^^. 
Patrick']  ;  (^from  the  same).  Mar.  n. ' 

l/A]"'pA]\  5]^eni  Aine, 
/d^'pAt  6]\enn  oi^e, 
Pac]\aic,  CO  tiieu  nnte, 
llob  x)iciu  -oiA^i  ujAoi^e. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXVI.     [Lect.  XVIL,  Page  368.] 

Original  of  stanza  of  the  peb]\e  Aen^ii-pA,  at  April  13  [^^^^  Jf,*''f,,^ . 
festival  of  Bis  hop  Ua]yac]  ;  (jrom  the  same).  Ap.  i3(st. 

In  ]\i5-ei^poc  Uai^i^acIi, 
'Oo  be]\i:,  6  X)o  nAnic, 
Co]\p  C]\i^x,  in  \\\t^  pi]\-bAiLc, 
La  CuniAinn  do  Pac]\aic. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXVII.     [Lect.  XVIII.,  Page  373.] 

Original  of  the  "  Canon  of  St.  Patrick'\  from  (he  ^^Book  of^^^  "Canon 
Armagh'^  {fol.  21.  b.  h.).  trick",  fiora 

tlie  IJook  of 

Item  qiiicuinque  similiter  per  industriam  atquc  injuriam  vcl  ne-  Armagh, 
quitiam  malum  (juodcjue  opus  contra  familiam  sen  i)aruchiam  ejus 
pcrficerit  aut  pra^dicta  ejus  insignia  dispexcrit  ad  libertatem  examinis 
ojusdem  Airddmacliaj  pra?sulis  recte  judicantis  perveniet  caussa  to- 
tius  negotionis  cajteris  aliorum  judicibus  pra^termissis. 

Item  quiccumquc  causa  valde  diliicilis  exorta  fuerit  atque  ignota 
cunctis  Scotorum  gentiimi  judicibus  ad  catliedram  archiepiscopi 
llibernensium,  id  est  Patricii  atque  hujus  antestilis  examiuatiouem 
recte  reflerenda. 

Si  vero  in  ilia  cum  suis  sapientibus  facile  sanari  wow  poiorit  talis 
caussa  pra^licta^  negotionis  ad  sedem  apostolicam  docrevimus  esse 
mittendam,  id  est  ad  Petri  apostoli  catliedram  auctoritatem  Roma3 
urbis  habentem. 

llii  sunt  qui  de  hoc  decreverunt,  id  est  Auxilius,  Patricius,  Se- 

31)  B 
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AP.  cxvii.  cundinus,  Bcnignus.     Post  vero  exitum  Patricii  sancti  alumpni  sui 
The  "Canon  ^'^^^^  ejusdeiii  libros  conscripserunt. 

of  Saint  Pa-  r  -, 

trick",  from  [TRANSLATION.] 

the  Hook  of  •       ti  ^  t  i 

Armagh.  Moreovcr,  Avnosocvcr  m  like  manner,  of  malice  prepense,  and 

wrongfully  or  wickedly,  shall  do  any  injury  to  liis  family  or  parish, 
or  shall  treat  his  aforesaid  insignia  with  contempt,  the  case  of  the 
entire  matter  at  issue  shall  be  submitted  to  the  free  investigation  of 
the  same  prelate  of  Ardmacha,  duly  judging  thereof,  other  judges  of 
other  (tribunals)  being  passed  over. 

Moreover,  if  any  case  should  arise  of  extreme  difficulty  and 
beyond  the  knowledge  of  all  the  judges  of  the  nations  of  the  Scots, 
it  is  to  be  duly  referred  to  the  chair  of  the  archbishop  of  the  Irish, 
that  is  to  say,  of  Patrick,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  this  bishop  (of 
Armagh).  But  if  such  a  case,  as  aforesaid,  of  a  matter  at  issue, 
cannot  be  easily  disjiosed  of  (by  him)  with  his  counsellors  in  that 
(investigation),  Ave  have  decreed  that  it  be  sent  to  the  apostolic 
seat,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  chair  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  having  the 
authority  of  the  city  of  Rome. 

These  are  the  persons  who  decreed  concerning  this  matter,  viz., 
Auxilius,  Patrick,  Secundinus,  and  Benignus.  But  after  the  death 
of  Saint  Patrick  his  disciples  carefully  wrote  out  his  books. 

[The  last  two  paragraphs  are  printed  in  Part  3  (but  not  correctly) 
by  Archbishop  Ussher  (1631),  who  translates  the  passage  as  fol- 
lows:— "Whensoever  any  cause  that  is  very  difficult,  and  unknown 
unto  all  the  judges  of  the  Scottish  nations,  shall  arise,  it  is  rightly 
to  be  referred  to  the  see  of  the  archbishop  of  the  Irish  (to  wit, 
Patrick),  and  to  the  examination  of  the  prelate  thereof.  But  if 
there,  by  him  and  his  wise  men,  a  cause  of  this  nature  cannot  easily 
be  made  up,  we  have  decreed  it  shall  be  sent  to  the  See  Apostolic, 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  chair  of  the  apostle  Peter,  which  hath  the 
authority  of  the  city  of  Rome" — Religion  of  the  Ancient  Irish,  cap. 
viii. ;  Works,  vol.  iv.,  p.  330.  He  cites  the  original  in  the  note,  and 
gives  it  as  an  extract  from  Vet.  Codex  Ecclesioe  Armachance.'] 


APPENDIX  No.  CXVIII.     [Lect.  XVIII.,  Page  374] 

If'st  co/Lot  ^^%^**^^^  of  the  last  sentence  of  the  "  Rule  of  St.  Colum  Citte"; 
ciiu'\  [from  MS.,  Vol.  XVIL,  Burgundian  Library  of  Brussels; 

see  App.  No.  CX.). 

"  A|i  riA  bece]A  ine]"pA,  tie  *Oominii]"  aiu,  Hon  AppA]Aebif 
Atiue  me  tiAcuup". 

[This  little  tract  is  published,  with  my  translation,  by  the  Irish 
Archaeological  Society  ;  in  the  volume  [for  1850]  containing  Primate 
Colton's  Visitation,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Reeves  (p.  109).] 
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APPENDIX  No.  CXIX.     [Lect.  XVIII.,  Page  376]        ap.cxix^ 

Original  of  extract  from  an  A  ncient  Treatise  on,  or  Exposition  ;f  "*^'''"*  ^ 
of,  the  Mass  {from  the  LcAbAjA  HIoja  'Outia  ^Ooi^^ac,  co7/i- the  Mass. 
rtionlij  called  tlie  LoaIjah  D]Ae<\c ;  li.I.A.;  fol.  12G). 

Coni-o  "hepn  -pocA  11  a  hi]\|^e  X)l.e5A]\  xxx  cec  cuij^CAi-oe  "oo 
ctiimnni5A*o.  Comt)  yopi'in  jrocliApn  cumcAi^e]"  cec  i^vja- 
Lai^,  ocuf  cec  rix)e55nim  X)o  ^eriA. 

tlAi]A  1]"  c]MApn  conitAncuifpn  riA  lii]\p,  conx)ei]\c  ]Ae- 
ceni^,  CO  ]:pe]xe^'in  ^"onAipc,  I'^tAtiAi^ci^A  cec  p]\en  ;  iiai]\  ip 
in'on\ep"A  .1.  int^iiAe-p  CAcliAtACOA,  i-oriAici^e]'  nAp]Aenu  copn- 
5116  .1.  CO  ^re^AT)  T)e  ipn  coci*oechc,  ocii]"  ii^incinput)  hicA. 
Ife  in  ipe^AX)  pn  CAi^Ajin^i^iuep  a]a  ^oc]aaicc  yo]\o]A"OA  -oonA 
pperiAib  iA|\  riepe]A5i. 

If  e  litimo|\]AO,  ^ott  i:o|AAcbA*o  iconectAi-p  i-puf  coteic  p\ipn 
Ipe^uT)  -pin,  in  Spi-|Aiic  Hoeiii  no]"  Airc]\ebAnx),  ocii]'  no]^  com- 
'Dix)nAnT),  och]"  no]'  nei\UAn'0  pn  cec  -piiAlAi^.  l-j^e  inSpi]\uc- 
]'A  yo-obA-p  A'OAnA  "oilpi  pcppii  -QA  cec  i|\ipecli  ipnToeciAi-p 
AiTiAit  ^y  Alt  teip,  ocup  AiiiAit  connic  AnAi^\icin  iu\*o  ;  nAi]\  ip 
on  Spi]\iiu  llociii  cix)n<\icc1ie]\  nA  *OAnA  oi]\e5X)A]v\  •oonectAi-p 
ici]\  nA  t)Ainib  A]\cenA  .1.  bAiuep,  ocnp  Aicj^i^e,  ocup  p\epcipii 
'oeA|\c  ocup  cjAeblAci. 

Ip  '00  'OAnAib  Ai]\e5'0Ai  in  Spi]\ncti  noib  in  Sc]npT:iii]i 
'OiA'OA  o  ninojiccM^rbep  cecli  nAineobnp,  ocnp  ocoiiix)ix)AncA]\ 
cec  coi]\pi  pAognltA;  onAt)Anice]\  cec  potlpi  ppijMiuAt'OA,  o 
•ponA]\cnAi5cbep  cec  nin'otob]\A.  11ai]\  ip  r]\K\]'m  Sc]\ib- 
ciii]A  noib  •oiciii]\rbe]\  i]\]'e  ocnp  in-obni^ue  oiTocclAip,  pic- 
lAi^cbe]!  ceclToebAiT)  ocn]'  cec  "oecbeupAit).  Ipmnre  po- 
5Abii]\  coiiiAipbe  po]\bci  ocnp  pojice'ont  coiiiA-OAip  -oo  cecli 
cennuni  pobeicb  i]^nTooctAi]';  i]X]\icbe  in'OA]ibc1iA]\  in-o- 
cbe'ou  'oemnA  ocnp  "ouAlAch  o  cecli  i]\ep\ch  ipiiToecbAi]\ 
Uaiji  ip'i  in  Sc|\iprni]\  T)iax)a  ip  iik\uai|\  ocii]'  1]'  nunne 
Allien  *oonAluilib  i]\e]'AcliAib  no]'  nin-oicnn^ec  ocn]'  nop 
nim]\Ai'oec;  ocup  Aibce]\  con-OAu  meic  co^a  "oo  'Oia  r]\iA  ha 
coniAijito.  11ai]\  roDAibiT)  int)  eciiA  co  lie]\ne'0Ac1i  x)ia  nu\cii 
1iilblA]\\  iiTotennA  poinili]',  ocii]'  Ai]\e]\A  inbi"o  p]DiniirAt"0Ai 
oniniiiepcc1u\]\,  ocnp  opAitcni^ec  •00  ^j^ep. 

1]'  ]\Ann  etc  T)ini,  'oon  x^iLl]^ni  pojiAcbnt)  iconecbAi]'  X)ia 
coni'Di'onA'o  .1.  Co]\p  C]\ipr,  ocup  a  pub  i'obAi]\rbep  po]\Abro]\ib 
nA  c]\i]XAix)e.  1n  co]\]3  on  ]\05enAi]\  o  min]\o  615  inline,  cen 
X)icli  noi^e,  cenpcAibuix)  niiTouicA,  cen  lArlK\i]\  pe]\]\-OA;  ocnp 
po  CjiocliAX)  o  bi-OAi^oib  Ami]\]'ecbAib,  a]\  nn'ic  ocu]'  popiHAu; 
ocn]^  iriuvAcc  iv\]\c|\e'oeiui]'  a  bAp,  ocnp  pin-oep  pop  -oei]'  "Oe 
ArliAjv  inlbm.  In  n^boiji  ocnp  iiniiiiA-OAinlAi,  piAt)Ainv;lib 
llinie.     1]'  lie  m  co]\p]Mn,  aiiumI  aua  ipni   iiio]\-5loi]\.  x)o  nic- 
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App.  cxix.  tAic  nA  i:i]AeoiTi  *oo  inei]"  T)e  .1.  *oon  aIcoiia  noib.     Uaija  i|^  lie 
^j  J  in  co]ApfA  'peu-ton  'j"Aix)bi]\  nA  ni]\i]^ec1i  acIia^ciiaic  ^A\^  fez: 

Treatise  on    Aitiu^ie   ocuf  Aiu-jAire   inci^oe^Ait  MfUf  ipnx)AchA]A*OAi  nem- 

the  Muss.  4    i  'A  1  1       • 

X)Ai.  i^iiepn  pL  tiA  ne]"e]A5i  ipiinioecAi-o  piuAin  •ooriA 
p^^enAib.  l]"lie  'hiiino]V|AO,  1]"  buriAt)  ocii-p  I'j'A'obui^  ecA-p- 
chtncme  'ooriA  liecpAib'oecliti  iiAc'hci\euiu,  ocu'p  'ooriA  coi- 
i<\ix)ib  riAc  inncpAmbAi^ec  ciAC]Aeou.  ITIai^i^ 'oint,  cp-pcAi'oe 
riAC  iiToufAmbAi^enx)  in  cojAp  noem|^A  inCboimx)ex),  lAp 
cAin-befAib,  1iinx)ei]\c  ocuy  iu|\ocAi]\e;  uai^i  ippn  cliu-pp- 
-pA  -po^AbA^i  'oei^mi'iAecc  nA  x)ee]ici  •oo'jioi'jxe  cec  n'oeerpc  .1, 
A  ui'onocub  -pen  cen  cinAiT)  'OA-pcenx)  climAX)  fib  AvA\m, 
^y  bepn  unoiiiio,  oige  ocii]"  combAnuiiip  nA  lii-ppe  CacaIc- 
XDAi,  AiiiAib  '|:o]vcbAnrA-j\  ipin  Sc]Mpcui]i,  ecc. 


Prayer  of 
St.  Ai reran 
"the  Wise". 


APPENDIX  No.  CXX.     [Lect.  XVIII.,  Pages  378,  379.] 

Original  of  the  commencement  of  the  Invocation  of  God  the  Son 
in  the  Prayer  of  St.  Ai-pe-pAn  the  Wise;  (from  LeAbA^i 
biii*6e  tecAin,  MS.  H.  2.  16.,  T.C.JD.,  col.  338). 

O  *Oetip  pAue|\  oiTinipouen-p  X)ew\  exe-pcicuum  Tnipejie^it 
nobip. 

A  136  AubAiii  inbeclitimAclicAi^,  A*Oe  nApbo^  AijAcbip  'oin. 

Ai^icbi-p  iDin   A  "Oe   inbec'htjmAclicAi^.     A  1-pii   Cp-pc.     A 
TII1C  *Oe  bi.     A  ITI1C  ]io5enAi]\  po  "oi.    A  oen^eni  136  AcliApi. 


The  petition  to  the  Holy  Spirit  (same  Appendix)  begins  :- 

Aipcbip  "Oin   A  136  uibecurhAccAi^.     A  Spipuc  Tloib. 
Spi]itiu  ip  UAipbe  cAcb  Spi^itiu. 


A 


Gloss  f)f 
the  word 
Oirchis  or 
A  ii  chis. 


Prayers  of 

Colgu  Ua 
Duinechda. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXXL     [Lect.  XVIII.,  Page  379.] 

Original  of  explanation  of  the  word  Oi-pci-p  (or  Aipcip),  in  an 
ancient  Glossaj^y,  referring  to  the  Prayer  of  St.  ^ipejiAn ; 
(fro7n  3IS.  H.  3.  18.,  T.C.D.,p.  534.). 

Oijicip  .1.  piipuAcc,  AiriAib  A'oei-p  a  nti|inAi*6ci  ^ipi-pAin  in 
e-cnA.     Oi]Acip  X)in  a  13e  AubAiji  uitectimAccAi^. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXXII.     [Lect.  XVIII.,  Pages  379,  380.] 

Orighial  of  commencemerits  of  the  first  and  second  pa7'ts  of  the 
Prayer  of  Cob^n  Ua  13ninec"OA;  (from  the  LeAbA]\  Oni'oe 
tecAin,  3fS.  H.  2.  16.,  T.C.D.;  col.  336). 

-dceoch  ppc  A  1]^u  t1oib,  -oo  ceicbiie  SuipcebAi^e  jAopcpb- 
pAT)  x)o  ShopcebAi  Com*6erA,  e*6on  tTlAUA,  tTlAipcc,  LticAp,1oin. 
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The  second  prayer  begins  [at  fol.  337]:- 


AP.     CXXl 


A  Irti  tloeb,  a  CVimm  coem,  a  tleutu  mAnDin-OA,  <\  l^niAn  Prayers  of 
Lati  LAicni'oe  cunroAcn-oAi,  a  Dpeo  An  in  a  Y\\\er\  ocu-p,  in  a  DuintdKiu. 
p|Ainx)e,  octi|"  inA  bichbecliAt),  ocu]"  inA  bich-pucliAinecAxj. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXXIII.      [Lect.  XVIIL,  Page  380.] 

Original  of  commencenient  of  an  Ancient  Litany  of  the  Blessed  ^ftan"^ 
Virgin  Mary;  {from  the  "LeAbAjA  TDo^a  *OunA  T)oi§ne,  now  iha  a.w m. 
called  "LeAbAjA  b|AeAC,  R.I.A.^  fol.  121.). 

A  tTliii|\e  mojA,  a  tntii]Ac  A-p  ni6  -oonA  intii|nb,  a  Romop  nA 
mbAn,  A  tli^An  nA  nAin^cb. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXXIV.     [Lect.  XVIII.,  Page  381] 

Original  of  commencement  of  the  Litany  of  Aer\-^uy  Ceite  *Oe  Litany  of 
{from  the  same  booh ^  fol.  11.  a.  b.).  ceiiiui- 

Up  CAeCAIC  Cl.1|\c1lA  '00  Aiticb|\ib  lloTiiAn  ^Ab-pAC  .b. 
blmete  tun  tlocAb,  inn  11ern]^encbAi'o,  inn  Cbo^nuicAn,  pepi 
le-pum  [ecc]  Ucojaa  mile  AncbA]\A*o  lAopcecbAin-pAc  "La  lllii- 
inAin  -pjAi  boen-cei|^c  inn  Cppoc  1bAi]\,  "oia  CAbA]\cbAUA]\  Ain^eb 
'Oe  in  I'tei-o  inAi]A  "oo  jn^ne  SAncc  bjn^ic  -oo  \\\\  niA  cpiDiu, 
pep  1c]"iiin  [ecc.]  U|m  CAecAic  AiLicbe]\  Aibe  bocA]\  Ia 
li-AbbAin,  biiA  "00  pe]AATb  KoniAn,  ocup  LecA,  pe]i  1e]'uin. 
fecc]  U]\i  CACCAic  pe]\  ^^^Ait),  -pijAiiKx^bAcb  cec  oen,  -oo 
goe-oetii,  bocA]i  a  noibic1n]\  inoen]'enui-o,  mn  AbbAn  niAC 
hm  Co]AmAic.     pe]\  lepinn  [ecc] 

[literal  translation.] 

Three  times  fifty  canoes  (full)  of  Roman  pilgrims,  who  took  up 
in  Hi  Imele^  Avith  Notal,  -with  Nemhsenchaidh,  with  Cornutan,  per 
Jc'suni  [etc.].  The  throe  thousand  father  confessors  who  congre- 
gated in  Mumhain  to  consider  the  one  question  under  Bishop  Ibair^ 
hy  whom  to  the  angel  of  God  was  ascribed  the  great  feast  which 
St.  Briijit  made  for  Jesus  in  her  heart,  per  Jesum  [etc.].  The  other 
three  times  fifty  pilgrims,  who  went  into  Scotland  {Albain)  third 

in  succession  to  the  men  of  Rome  and  Lefha,  per  Jesum 

The  three  times  fifty  men  in  holy  orders,  each  of  them  being  a  man 
of  Rule,  of  the  Gaedhil  who  Avent  into  pilgrimage  in  one  synod  with 
Abban,  the  son  of  Ua  Cormaic^  per  Jesum  [etc.]. 

[The  followinjj:  poem,  ascribed  to  St,  Br'ujuh  is  the  only  tract  that  I  have  Poem  i>y 
met  which  conUl  throw  any  possible  light  on  the  circumstances  of  the  synod  ^t-  Brujid 
held  in  Minister  under  Bishop  J  bar.     The  poem  is  undoubtedly  an  ancient 
one,  and  nuist,  1  am  sure,  have  been  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Aeiujhus.     (^It 
is  taken  from  the  MS.  Vol.  XV^II.,  Burgundian  Library,  Brussels) :'— 
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AP    ex  XIV 

Poem  by 
St.  Brifjid. 


blMglllCC  (CCC.) 

■noiDA-o  mAic  tem  coiNm-lniT)  md\\, 

AccA  lioL  c|\e  bice  p|A. 
RopAX)  111A1U  iem  cAunco 

C]AeiC11ie  C^XAbATO  gLAHI, 

lloiJA-o  tiiAic  bem  -pu-pcA 

OcIa  oc  mo  ciAOib. 
1lo|DA-o  inAic  bein  -pyv  miiie, 

Im  cejlTOAif  -pein. 

llopA'6  triAiu  beni  -oAbcA 

Anmneic  "Oo  A^Aei-p. 
TlopA'6  ruAic  bein  be]"C]Aii 

"Oei-pcce  "OO  "OAib, 

llopA'6  iriAic  bein  e-pcjAA 

U]\ocAi|\e  -oiA  -OAim. 
tlopAT)  in A1C  bem  'poicVicbb, 

"OO  bicll  111 A  buff. 

llopA-o  mAit  bein  l-pu 

b)e6f  X)0  beiu  ipif^. 
TlopA'6  niAic  bem  nA  ceo|VA 

rHAi-|M,  miA-o  A  cbtt, 

llopA'o  mAic  bem  minnncejx 

tlime  x>A  cec  "oti. 
HopA'o  mAiu  bem  co|vbAin 

Cii^Aige  -oon  -pbAic, 

IDa-o  clieff  i^^^'o 

■poiAfA  cipiAe"©  ben'OAcu  mAicli. 

HopA'o  mAicli  bem. 


B rigid  (cecinet). 

should  like  a  great  lake  of  ale 
For  the  King  of  the  Kings  ; 
I  should  like  the  family  of  Heaven 
To  be   drinking  it  through   tiiue 

eternal, 
should  like  the  viands 
Of  belief  and  pure  piety ; 
I  should  like  flails 
Of  penance  at  my  house, 
should  like  the  men  of  Heaven 
In  my  own  house ; 
I  should  like  kieves 
Of  peace  to  be  at  their  disposal, 
should  like  vessels 
Of  charity  for  distribution ; 
I  should  like  caves 
Of  mercy  for  their  company, 
should  like  cheerfulness 
To  be  in  their  drinking ; 
I  should  like  Jesus, 
Too,  to  be  here  (among  them), 
should  like  the  three 
Marys  of  illustrious  renown ; 
I  should  like  the  people 
Of  Heaven  there  from  all  parts, 
should  like  that  I  should  be 
A  rent-payer  to  the  Lord; 
That,  should  I  suffer  distress, 
He  would  bestow  upon  me  a  good 
blessing. 

I  should  like  [etc]. 


Address  of 
Athairni  to 
A'eidh4. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXXV.     [Lect.  XVIII.,  Page  383.] 

Original  of  passage  in  the  A'^AiXA.m  An  X)a  StiUAg  (the  Address 
of  the  Arch -Poet  AcAi^Ane  to  Tlei-oe).  (From  the  Book  of 
Leinster;  H.  2.  18.,  T.C.D.;  fol  148.  h.  a.). 


CiA-pu  pLi  pLi  1  mm  Ail  Utigen, 


from  the 

BaiU 

Chuinn. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXXVI      [Lect.  XYIIL,  Page  386.] 

Original  of  tioo  passages  in  the  b^ite  Climriri  (MS.  Egerton  88, 
British  Aluseum^  fol.  11.  &.). 

Ibci'if  A|\c  ie|\  cediAi^cAicu  ai'oci  ;  comiiA|AC  cAti]i  con- 
bebAC  tTliiC|iiiime. — 

Co  t/AO^Ai-pe  bont)  ben]:ecA|A  ici-p,  "oo  UAibcenn  cecbc  .i. 
pAC-pAic;  uAigi  uA]^piA  .1.  ccbAf A ;  C]^oinn  cjiomA  be|\uiif 
bbAcbA  X)o  X)inn. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CXXVII.    [Lect.  XVIIL,  Pages  386,  387.]  ap.cxxth. 

Original  of  passage  in  the  ^'  Tripartite  Life''  of  St.  Patrick,  as  to 
(rny  copy,  p.  '21;  MS.,  Egerton  93,  p.  6,  British  Museum),  ^Taikenn,oT 
quoted  from  the  t)Aite  Chuinn,  of  the  word  UAilcenn,  or  I'^^^y^nn. 

"CicfTAU  caiIchto,  conucpAC  ^miattia,  noipu  cettA  ceoitui^e 
berroACA  (.i.  too,  i.e.  by  tliein),  benx)chopAii^,  ibi  irbAic 
imbAcbA. 

The  following  explanation  of  the  word  TaiUjinn,  or  Tailcenn,  is 
from  the  opening  of  the  aneient  Law  comj)ilation,  called  the  ScncJius 
Mor^  or  Great  History,  in  the  completion  of  which  St.  Patrick  took 
part  along  with  King  Laeghaire  and  others  (vellum  ]\[.S.,  II.  3.  17., 
T.C.D.,  p.  1),  wliere  this  proi)hecy  of  the  Druids  is  quoted,  with  an 
interlined  gloss,  as  follows,  [and  see  another  version  in  App.  No. 
CXXXIII.,  post,  p.  (^'2^i.'] 

Urn c): AIT)  cAib^mn,^''^ 

Ua]\  m\.\\\\  inei]\5inn, 

A  c]Aoinn  cpom-cinn,^''^ 

/d  cinn  cobb-cmn,^''^ 

A  niiA]'A"'^  111  iApcA]\  [read  ai]\cui]\]  Aoje, 

>d'oe]\iiic  tube  Amen. 

("^  .1.  InUidc  x>^  cutuijfe  c<xc  a  cinn  aj  -pteccum,  i.e.,  the  parties  to  whom 

all  persons  will  liumble  their  heads  in  genuflexion. 
(^)  .1.  ImbActOk  c^AoiiiA  inA  tAitio^ib,  i.e.,  their  bent  stafis  in  their  hands. 
(')  .1.  A  coi]\ne  iiiu\  cemiAib,  i.e.,  their  coronas  (tonsures)  upon  their  heads. 
(<•)  .1.  A  iiAico]\,  i.e.,  their  altars. 

The  connection  or  relation  between  the  words  Tuluigh,  to  humble, 
and  Tailcenn  or  Taihjinn,  the  person  or  persons  (for  the  last  form  is 
plural)  may  be  seen  from  the  following  example,  taken  from  the  vel- 
lum M.S.,  II.  3.  18.,  T.C.D.,  p.  653  :— 

111    tnui]\   ci\ecnA6   cAitgicc^x   ^\e  It  is  not  the  tempestuous  sea  that 

iiAibiiib  1|\  .1.   unib<\  no  cen^nijA-o  abates  to  angry  rivers, /.<.,  that  hum- 

.1.  r>odA  ctiUMtenti  in  nnii]\  c]\en-  bles,  or  is  pncitied ;  that  is,  the  powi'r- 

connAi  ]M]'  nA  lK\ibnib  ye^vgACA,  no  ful-billowv  sea  does  not  humble  itself 

■pucAine.  to  [either]  the  angry  or  phicid  rivers. 

And  yet  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  tliinking  that  there  is  as  much 
natural  relation  between  the  word  ToU-ciun,  tonsured-head,  and  Tail- 
cinn,  as  there  is  between  the  latter  and  Tulaiyhenn,  to  humble;  and, 
indeed,  a  very  curious  case  in  point  occurs  in  the  very  ancient  tale 
of  the  Bruifilicn  Da  Dcrga,  in  the  ancient  Leahhar  na  h-  Uidhre  (fob 
03.  b.),  in  the  Koyal  Irish  Academy.  Ingccl,  the  pirate  chief,  in 
describing  the  monarch  Conaire  Mors  attendants,  says:  — 

AcconnA|\c  An-o  bo^\]\-6cbAe(i  a^x  I  saw  there  a  portly  young   man 

beUvib  nA  nn-oAe  cecnAO  yfo\\  1,a]\  in  in   front  of  the   sjime   eouch   in   the 

cijc.     Aci]'  niAibe  VAi]\.      Vinniri]\  middle  of  the  bouse.     Tbe  disgnu-o 

CAnA^  I'bebc  cac  pnnA  a]'av  r)\iAnA  of  baldness  was  upon  him.     As  fair 

c'-ont),     *     ♦     *     »     *     rAulcinne,  as  the  mountain  eultun  (cat's  tail?) 


an  Scdil. 
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cxxvrr.     jmj  x)]\\.\t  ]\^■^  UemjAAd:,  cteiMmriAd       is  every  hair  that  grows  through  his 

ChonAijAe  in  ]"in  ;  yQ\\  coniAic  m6^]\       head.     ******     ihat  man  is 

-'^.^J'^the       in  ye|Apn.  Taulchinnd,  the  royal  bufFoon  of  tlie 

Taiirenn.  or  King  of  Teinair,  juggler  to   Conair^ 

Taiigenn.  Mur  [the  monarcli]  ;  a  man  of  great 

power  is  that  man. 

It  is  evident  from  this  passage  that  the  name  or  soubriquet  of 
Talchenn^  or  Taul-chinne  (which  is  the  same  as  Tul-chinne,  au  in  the 
ancient  Gaedhilg  being  the  same  as  u  in  the  modern),  was  descrip- 
tive of  baldness,  and  a  term  of  reproach,  baldness  being  at  all  times 
looked  upon  as  a  disgrace ;  and  I  believe  it  was  as  a  submission  to 
disgrace  or  humiliation  for  the  sake  of  God  that  the  tonsure  was 
first  adopted  by  the  Christian  priesthood. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXXVIII.    [Lect.  XVIII.,  Page  387.] 
Ancient        Oriqincil  of  ancient  account  of  the  bAibe  <\n  ScAib  (  from  the 
the  £aii4  3fS.  classecl  Havl.  5280,  in  the  British  Museum^  p.  119). 

t/AA  ]\oboi  Coiix)  1  "CemiiAi^  ia-ja  itoic  'ooha  p^Aib,  AcpAcc 
rriAUAin  mocb  -po-p  -pi-iAAiu  riA  UempAc,  |\ia  cujAcbAib  5|\eine, 
ocuf  A  C]A1  X)\\\xyt  A]Aoen  -pif  .1.  TtlAob,  Dioc,  Dbtiicne;  ocu]' 
A  t:\\\  pbi*o  .1.  CcbAin,  Co-pb,  Ce^"A]Ari.  po-oeg  AuuiAAi^epom 
cec  '01 A  in  bion-pen,  *oo  Ai]AX)-exin,  A-p  tiA  5Abx)A0i'p  pip-p-oe 
-po]!  CiiiiTo  ceri  aijaiu^ax)  'oo]"iim.     In  xy\\  x)ia  rroecbAi'oporn 

'DO  ^^Ae-p,   CO    UA]AtA1C    ctoicb    An-O    -pOA    COpAlb,  OCtip    -pAtujAAI-p 

p'uilii.  Ko  ^e-p  An  cboc  ^o  copAib  co  cbo-p  p'o  UemjAAi^ 
mbi,  ocu-p  -po  b^e^Aib.  Ip  An-opin  ]ao  lA^ApACc  Conn  "oia 
'ojAtii'oib   ciTDA  ]Atip  ^ep  All    cboc,    CIA  bAitiin,   ocup  CAn   X)© 

plAiA*6,  OCUf  no  jAA^A'O,  OCtip  C1T)    plO  UAHAlbb  UeiTljAAl^. 

Ipex)  ix)bepu  ah  'opAi  p"]Ai  Conn,  ni  -pion-OAt)  co  cent) 
CAecAU  Laiui,  ocup  A  c]\i.  In  cAn  -|ao  cm'oio'O  An  A]Aiompn, 
|\ii'p  lAjApAcc  Conn  "oon  "o-pAi  Appmipi.  l-p  Ann  AX)bepvu  An 
*o|AAi :  PaL  AniriAim  nA  cboice.  1nip  "foAib  ApA  uApv'OA'O. 
UemAi]A  cipi  pAib  1  popponiAX).  Uiia  ■CAibbcen  AnAipiippe  co 
bjAAu,  octjp  ipi  An  ui]\pen  bn-p  oenAC  cbince  cen  ubep  ]:tAiuiop 
A  UempAi^;  octi]"  Ia  'oe^inAC  An  AonAi^,  in  p'bAiu  nACA-p 
-pAi^p"!  b)i"o  uup  1|"  An  biiA-oAinpin.  Ro  ^ep  ^aL  p^oAc  copAibpe 
Annu,  ob  in  "opAi,  octii"  -oo  lAAipn^epic ;  An  tin  ^Aipim  pvo  ^e-p 
AH  cboc  ipet)  bion  p^  biA-p  'oou  fiob  co  bpAc.  Hi  bA  me 
not)  'pbom'op'e  'oeic,  ob  in  iDpAi. 

^mbAUA]A  lepiuin,  conACOCA]\,  ciaic  moi-jA  immACviAi|Ac,  connA 
-pe^oocA]!  cit)  x)o  cocAp  Ap  mex)  An  'oopcn  x)ii-pnAinecc;  conco- 
lAUApi  cpeubAn  in  mApcAi^  a|a  a  nAinu-p.  ITIoaia  thaijac  tDtiinn, 
ob  Conn,  "oiAnA  pinccAi  a  uip\  nAiniuib.  leppin  'oobbeci  An 
mApcAC  z\^  opicopA  cucAi,  ocup  ip  upAi*oe  'oupnAnAic  in 
copcop  "oe^enAc  inA-p  [in]  uopcbop  coipec.  ^\  "oo  ^uin  pi^ 
cm,  op  in  "opAi,  cibe  "oibpAicinp  Conn  a  Uem-pAi^.    ^AnAiX)  ia|\- 
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I'ln   An  Tn<x|ACAC  'oin   •oibpACCA'o,   ocuf  cic  cuca,  ociif  ]:e|AAi|"    cxxvm. 

-pAitci  f]u    Conn,  ocii)"  con^Ai^c  Icy  -oia  cpeb.     13u'pcocA]\  ia-  ^jj^j^jj^, 

lAiim  con-onr  1\aLai  irm  niAx:  nAt<Mn'0.    ConAciico^n  An  lAit-nAic  account  of 
•  L   L      ,       '  -^  '      .    '   V  the  naiu 

inpn    OCUf   01  tl   OIITDA  inA  'OOjAA-p,  OCll]'  COnACACAjA  CeC  nAlAin-O  an.'^cdil. 

nAnn  yo  occAe  pn'0]Aiiine,  *oeic  cjaai^it)  pciu  a  1:0*0.  t.ocAp 
iAiAiim  ipn  [^15],  conACAUA]A  An  in^en  niACOAccAipn  C015  ocii^p 

1)A]\]\   0]\"0A  yOjA    A    inuttAC.        *Oa1jAC    A1]AC1"0,   CO    CipctAlb   0]A"0A 

impe,  ocii-j"  p  tAn  "oo  •oc'iA^-tin'o ;  e-pc^iAi  oi]\  yo]\  a  u]\;  copAn 
X)i  6]\  po]\  A  beolAi.  ConACACA]!  An  j^caL  ]:ox)epin  ipin  cig  yo]\ 
A  cinn  inA  iM^-'j'ui'oe.  t1i  y\\^t  a  Uem]\Aic  ^AiAm  yc]\  a  me-oe, 
nAC   A   CAOime;   A]a    Aitbe   a   c]aoca,    a]\   in^AncA   a   "oeubtiA. 

P]\ip;5ei\up*oe  T)oib  ocnp  Acbei\c  y]uu  :  Tiix)om  pcAb-'pA  em, 
octip  nTooiii  iipc]\AC  ocnp  *ooin  ni]\'oe]\cii]"  "ouib ;  ia]\  mbAp  -oo 
'oeocA'OA'p,  ociip  ^f  *oo  cineb  A*OAnn  X)Aum  :  ippe  1110  fbonDAT), 
L115  iDAc  e-obenx),  niic  UiJejAnniAip.  1]^  X)6  -oo  •oediA'Oii'p 
conecnip  xyeryye  pAC^Ab  *oo  ]:bAtAti  iren,  ocui"  cac  -pbAUAi  biAf 
A  Uomi\Aic.  Ocii]'  bA  p  An  in^en  boi  ipn  C15  yo\\  a  ciont) 
]:bAicui|"  G]\enn  co  ppAC. 

IDa  p  An  m^en  vo  he\\z  An  -oice-o  "oo  Conx)  .1.  *0Am-A]"nA, 
ocup  co]\c-ApnAi.  Cecpi  cpAi^ix)  piciu  pot)  An  *0ATii-ApnA;  occ 
cpAi^it)  icip  A  en  Aim  ocup  cAbAm.  1n  UAn  buix)  An  in^en 
13011  "OAib  AT)bc]\u  ppui :  CiA  "OA  cibe]\rA]\  An  Aiii^oeocpA? 
■ppipcApu  All  pcAb  co]\o  pbtnn'opi'oe  cac  pbAic  o  Cnn-o  co  b]\Ac. 
LocAp  A  popcAt)  An  pcAib  conA  pACAicpecAp  An  pAU  nAC  An 
rec.  poiipAcbAT)  biA  Conx)  m  iDAbAi^,  ocup  in  c-epc]\Ai  op"OA, 
ocnp  An-o  Ai]A[x)]ecb.  1p  *oepin  aca  Aij^bin^  AnjScAib  ocup 
e^ujAAi,  ocup  cAp^jiAi^oe  Cuint). 

CiA  poji  A  n'OAibpi'DijA  An  Aii^ecpA,  copAn  "oep^-bAiu?  ob  in 
in^en.  T)Aib  t)c,  po]\  in  ScAb,  po]\  Cont)  cex)-CACAC  .1.  cex) 
CAC-pAi  b|\ippup;  CAecAC  bbiA^OAin   nAiiiA  "oo  "oo  caiu,  no  too 

iblDA.   pippiT)  CAUA  .1.  CAC  UjVG^,  CAU  6ll,  CAU  AlCe,  CAU 

ITIacai,  cac  Cinx)-ci]\i ;  pecc  cacai  llloigi  bme,  cac  CuAib^nc; 
pecc  CACA  CbAi]\ine,  ccc. 

^  com]\AC  Am  Uib]\Aici 

Cec  bec-comnA]\c  Anui-oe, 

1pe  ^mniceji  ac  •obuip 

Ha  pbuA^  biAp  bAi^nii-oe. 
*Oi|\|\\n  -00  Conn  cet)-CACAC 

1a|\  nA]\cene'o  X)pecli-mA5, 

goncAji,  lAp  cimcebb  cecli  ]\uip, 

1)1  A  mAi]\c  A  UuAc  e-m]\ui]'. 

CiA  Jo]\|w  iTOAiliTi-oiiv  in  Ai|\[-o]ecpA  cu]'  in  •oeii^-f'lAic  [read 
bAic],  o|\  m  in^en.  "OAib  "oe,  o]\  m  ScaI,  po]\  v\]\r  iiiac  Cuint). 
■pep  cju  n^pccA. 
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Ancient 
account,  of 
the  liaiU 
an  iii.dil. 


1inA  coeufAT)  mAi]A-biti. 
Da  'oi]\'pAn  "00  A\\t:  niAc  CttnTO 
Cu  meic  AileitA  Otuim. 
'OiA*OA]\'oon"i  -|:icix)  cau 
A  UAoctJ-p  La  pt  l/U^AC. 

U]\1CA  btlA'OAiri   nAITlA 

1n  CAn  no  'oou  ib-OAA. 

[tRANSLxYTION]. 

A  day  tliat  Conn  was  in  Temair  after  the  destruction  of  tlie  kings, 
he  went  up  at  early  [morning]  upon  the  royal  rath  of  Temair^  at  the 
rising  of  the  sun ;  and  his  three  druids  along  with  him,  namely,  Maol, 
Bloc,  Bhuicne;  and  his  three  poets,  namely,  Ethain,  Corb,  Cesar n. 
The  reason  that  he  went  up  there  every  day  with  that  number,  to 
view  all  the  points  [of  the  heavens]  was,  in  order  that  hill-men 
[fairy-men]  should  not  rest  upon  Erinn  unperceived  by  him.  The 
spot  that  he  always  frequented,  he  happened  to  meet  a  stone  there 
under  his  feet,  and  he  stood  upon  it.  The  stone  screamed  under  his 
feet  so  as  that  it  was  heard  all  over  Temair,  and  over  Bregli  [or 
Bregia].  Then  Conn  asked  of  his  druids  what  the  stone  screamed 
for,  what  was  its  name,  and  where  it  came  from  and  where  it  should 
go  to,  and  what  brought  it  to  Temair P^'^^ 

What  the  druid  said  to  Conn  Avas,  that  he  would  not  tell  till  the 
end  of  fifty  days  and  three.  When  the  number  had  ended.  Conn 
asked  the  druid  again.  It  was  this  the  druid  said :  "i^«7  is  the  name 
of  the  stone.  It  was  out  of  the  Island  of  Foal  it  was  brought.  It 
was  in  Temair  of  the  Land  of  Fal  it  was  set  up.  In  the  land  of 
Tailltin  it  shall  abide  for  ever;  and  it  is  that  land  that  shall  be  the 
sporting  fair-green  as  long  as  there  shall  be  sovereignty  in  Temair; 
and  the  last  day  of  the  fair,  the  sovereign  who  does  not  witness  it, 
there  shall  be  hardness  in  that  year.  Fal  has  screamed  under  thy 
feet  this  day,  said  the  druid,  and  prophesied ;  the  nimiber  of  calls 
"which  the  stone  has  screamed  is  the  number  of  kings  that  shall 
come  of  thy  seed  for  e^ver :  It  is  not  I  that  shall  name  them  for 
thee",  said  the  druid. 

As  they  were  there,  after  this,  they  saw  a  great  mist  all  round, 
so  that  they  knew  not  Avhere  they  went,  from  the  greatness  of  the 
darkness  which  had  come ;  and  they  heard  the  noise  of  a  horseman 
approaching  them.  "  It  would  be  a  great  grief  to  us",  said  Conn,  "  if 
we  should  be  carried  into  an  unknown  country".  After  this  the 
horseman  let  fly  three  throws  [of  a  spear]  at  them,  and  the  last 
throw  came  Avith  greater  velocity  than  the  first  throw.  "  It  is  the 
wounding  of  a  king,  indeed",  said  the  druid,  "  whoever  shoots  at  Conn 
in  Temair'\  The  horseman  then  desisted  from  the  shooting,  and  came 
to  them,  and  bade  welcome  to  Conn,  and  he  took  them  with  him  to 


(258)  It  will  be  perceived  below  that  this  question  is  not  answered  by  the  druicl ;  the  stone, 
however,  had  been  brought  to  Temair  by  the  Tuatha  D&  Danann. 
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his  house.     They  went  forward  then  until  they  entered  a  beautiful    cxxviii. 
plain.     And  they  then  saw  a  kingly  rath  and  a  golden  tree  at  its       . 
door ;  and  they  saw  a  splendid  house  in   it,   under  a  roof-tree  of  account  of 
Findruine;  thirty  feet  was  its  length.     They  then  went  into   the  ^^n^cdu 
house,  and  they  saw  a  young  woman  in  the  house  with  a  diadem  of 
gold  upon  her  head  ;  a  silver  kieve  witli  hoops  of  gold  by  her,  and  it 
full  of  red  ale ;  a  golden  can  \escrci\  on  its  edge ;  a  golden  cup  at  its 
mouth.     They  saw  the  Heal  [champion]  himself  in  the  house  before 
them,  in  his  king's  seat.     There  was  never  found  in  Temair  a  man 
of  his  great  size,  nor  of  his  comeliness,  for  the  beauty  of  his  form, 
the  wonderfulness  of  his  face. 

lie  spoke  to  them  and  said  to  them  :  "  I  am  not  a  Seal  indeed,  and 
I  reveal  to  thee  part  of  my  mystery  and  of  my  renown ;  It  is  after 
death  I  have  come ;  and  I  am  of  the  race  of  Adam ;  Lug^  son  of 
Edlenn,  son  of  Tighernmas,  is  my  name.  What  I  have  come  for  is, 
to  reveal  to  thee  the  life  of  thine  own  sovereignty,  and  of  every 
sovereign  Avho  shall  be  in  Temair^\  And  the  maiden  who  Avas  in  the 
house  before  them  was  the  sovereignty  of  Erinn  for  ever. 

It  was  this  maiden  that  gave  the  two  articles  to  Conn,  namely,  an 
ox-rib  and  a  hog -rib.  TAventy-four  feet  was  the  length  of  the  ox- 
rib  ;  eight  feet  between  its  arch  and  the  ground.  When  the  maiden 
came  to  distribute  the  drink,  she  said  to  them  :  "  Who  shall  this  bowl 
be  given  to  ?"  The  Seal  answered,  that  every  sovereign  from  Cotin 
down  for  ever  would  be  named.  They  went  from  out  of  the  shadow 
of  the  Seal,  and  they  did  not  perceive  the  rath  nor  the  house.  The 
kieve  was  left  with  Conn,  and  the  golden  escra,  and  the  bowl.  It  is 
from  this  have  come  the  "  Vision  [^Baile^  of  the  Seal,  and  the  ad- 
venture and  journey  of  Conn".  [There  is  something  irregular  here, 
as  this  paragraph  ought  to  be  the  end  of  the  tale.] 

"  Who  shall  this  bowl  with  the  red  ale  be  distributed  to  ?"  said  the 
maiden.  "  Distribute  of  it",  said  the  Seal,  "  to  Conn  of  the  hundred 
battles  :  that  is,  he  will  gain  an  hundred  battles.  Fifty  years  shall  he 
spend  when  he  shall  die.  He  Avill  fight  battles,  namely,  the  battle 
of  Bregh;  the  battle  of  Ell;  the  battle  of  Aiche;  the  battle  of 
Maeha;  the  battle  of  Cenn-tirc;  seven  battles  in  Magh-Line;  the 
battle  of  Cuailgne;  seven  battles  in  Cldirine,  etc. 

"  In  his  combat  with  Tipraite, 

Though  unequal  in  strength,  their  advance  ; 

It  is  he  that  shall  be  wounded  while  cleaving 

The  hosts  that  shall  accompany  him. 
"Woeful  for  Conn  of  the  hundred  battles. 

After  having  paved  Drceh  -Jlhagh, 

He  is  killed,  after  having  gone  round  all  the  bays. 

On  Tuesday  in  Tuath  Eemruis". 

"  Who  shall  this  bowl  with  the  red  ale  be  distributed  to  ?"  said  the 
maiden.  "  Distribute  of  it",  said  the  Seal,  '"  to  Art,  the  son  of  Conn. 
A  man  of  three  shouts". 
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"  He  shall  fight  the  battle  of  Fidh-Eos,  the  morning  of  Mucruimhe, 

In  which  shall  fall  great  warriors, 

It  will  be  woeful  to  Art  the  son  of  Conn, 

With  the  sons  of  Oilill  Oluim. 
"  Upon  Thursday  he  fights  the  battle 

In  which  he  falls  by  the  sons  of  Lughaidh. 

Thirty  years  only  (shall  he  reign) 

At  the  time  that  he  shall  be  slain". 

APPENDIX  No.  CXXIX.  [Lect.  XVIIL,  Pages  389,  390.] 
Reference  to  Original  of  stanza,  ref erring  to  the  tDAite  aii  ScaiI,  in  the  Poem 
scdii,hy  on  the  successio?i  of  the  Kings  of  Tara^  hjj  'plAiin  tTlAinif- 

T:]\ec,  from  the  Book  of  Leinster;  H.  2.  18.,  T.C.D.;  fol.  98, 
{'62nd  stanza);  and  original  of  first  line  of  the  same  Poem. 

tTlA-jAb  iA]AnA  1^1 5A  'oon  cfbo^, 
Coco  min-;5bAn  tTlu^me'con, 

Ho  pjAAT),  C1X)  C]M1C  Aibe, 

tlo  -pciAibAXD  I'ppn  ScAb-bAibe. — 
"Ri^  Uerh]AA  "oia  ce-pbAnx)  otu. — 


Flann. 


Poem  by 
King  Art. 


Finn  Mac 
CumhaiU, 


APPENDIX  No.  CXXX.     [Lcct.  XVIIL,  Page  391.] 

Original  of  first  line  of  the  ''^  Prophetic^  Poem  ascribed  to  A^c 
"  the  Lonely'\  son  of  Conn  {from  \jeAbA\\  wa  b-tli-6|ie, 
R.I.A.Jol  11). 

Caiti  tDo  *OennA  t)eti. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXXXI.     [Lect.  XIX.,  Page  392.] 

ascribed^to  Original  of  the  heading  and  commencement  of  a  Prophecy  of 
St.  Patrick,  ascribed  to  pinn  HIac  CurhAibb  (from  a  vellum 
MS.  in  T.C.D.,  classed  H.  3.  17,  p.  835). 

Finn,  the  grandson  of  Baiscn^^  fore- 
telling of  I'atrick,  when  he  slipped 
off  the  flag  on  which  he  afterwards 
came  to  Erinn  : 

It  is  not  through  a  path  of  crime  my 
foot  has  come,(") 
For  of  strengtli  I  am  not  bereft /W 
But  a  stone  rejects  a  Fenian  king/'^) 
A  flag'^'^'  which  represents  a  chaste 
*  man  with  the  dignities  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. C'^) 

It  will  not  bear  God-grieving,  fleshy, 
Fenian  bodies.'^) 

A  residence  pleasant,'^^)with  Angels  to 
watch  in  presence  [of  the  rock]  in 
the  heavy  circle  of  plaintive  clerical 
music,  preaching<'^-i  a  great^'^  work. 

With  ornamented  instruments,  whose 
name  is,  the  Altar  of  the  all-direct- 
ing, strong-judging  God. 


tTitro  tiA  bAifcne  cecimc,  occ 
CAi|\cecAt/  pAc-pAic,  in  cAn  -oo  iao- 
chAi]\  'oon'o  leic  \:o]\  a  cAmc  [in 
lobAiA?]  iA|Afin  CO  heiMn-o. 

Tli(*)  mo  co-pfA  eyce  -pecAt) 

A-pf*^'  mm  Ytenx:  nAi-jAcitiif, 
AcVic'^'^^  cbocli  "otomAif  iMj  t^enm'o 
■Lecc*^'^)  CAit)  cAifebbcAi  co  ngj^A- 
'OAib'^^^noeb  Spi|AACA. 

tli(f)  'piii'LAinj  Ai-oe  cutAiDU  -peobAi'oe 

■piAnt)  T)eo-c]AAicech. 
A-)Atif*^^^  neAc  in'OAi'oe  y^]\^  Ain^el  1 

•pnecnA]\cti^,  1  ctiAi|\*o  c-pom  ciiiil. 

cieyve  ne-pnATDAch  oc  p^Aoce-pc,^^) 

mopv'^')   'OAVIA. 

Co  n-A'obA'occAib  [A'obA'OAib]  cum- 
[-ojAccAib,  'oiAmbA  ViAinm  aIuoija 
X)e  c]Aeo|\'OAi,  u|Aen-b|AecAi  j. 
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r|\eipu   Ar>ne]Ac  n<?^c   mnmoin  '■^) 

in-oe  nem-]M  ViuAfAt,  fOfj^At)  ftn- 
■oiujAt),  'oiAne'o  'pij-fui'oe  nem  ; 
'oiAni'o  i:o^cemeL  cAium,  Ainjii 

CO  CU|\  CODAU  1   CACA1|\  Ctl1]ACC. 


CotiU)'  r^iTA^A  UAiicenn  ciAen  'oo'o 
icfe  jtifp  ocn  A]A  c^ec^e,  conbiA 
A  cVitAnti  biclitiAToe  cen  mA]AAf 

CLocVl   COCIVAIge/*^  PAUJAA1C. 

[mitiin§A'6.] 
(*)  .1.  m  c]M  coe  Aifcex)0|\Ai)Aciy  mo 
6oif. 
.1,  ni  "hu^AcliiAA  iii]Au  fit  o]\uni. 

('')  .1.  Acc   If   ciocVi    fig   pAtin   fif 

•otoiriAif  in  ctoc. 
('^)  .1.  If  CAI-O  ill  CI   'OlAnAfCAf  m'6f  A 

fA  111  cLoic. 

<*'>  .1.  5f ATDA  epfCOI-p. 

(^)  .1.  ni  fUiiAing   cufpA   iiA   p'<2^^^ 

feOlttllAf  Cf AI-OIC  "OlA. 

(*^  .1.  if  Afvif  riAicc  nAiiigol/  bic  ica 

IfriAI-Oe     pACfAIC     111      f1AX>- 

riAife  11A  iice. 

f**)  .1.  feAnmoif  no  ceAjAfC. 

C*)  .1.  mon  ceif  c. 

('').1.  "oiAOAiL  11innioin  .1.  AnniAin. 

('\l.  Ainm     Alio     -OO     PACfAIC     Coc- 

fAije. 


CuridMil. 


Its  Strength  is  more  prerailing  than  ^p,  oxxxi. 

the  strength  of  the  soul's  false  ene-  — — * 

my.'"^    The  lover  of  fair  truth,  the  "  Prophecy- 
illustrious  Heavenly  King,  who  on  ascribed  to 
His  throne   sitteth ;  whose  kingly  ^'"'"  ^^"^^ 
throne  is  Heaven,  whose  footstool 
is  the  Earth.    Angels  seeking  Him 
shall  be  in  Core's  City. 
Until  comes  the  pov/erful   Tailcenn, 
who  will  heal  every  one  who  shall 
believe ;   whose    children    shall   be 
perpetual  as  long  as  t'othraifih^''sl'^^ 
Patrick's,  Rock  shall  live.    Finis. 
[gloss.] 
("^  i.e.,  it  is  not  through  a  path  of  crime 

I  have  brought  my  foot, 
e^)  i.e.y  it  is  not  decay  of  strength  that 

is  on  me. 
^'^^  I.e.,  but  it  is  the  stone  of  a  Fenian 
king  which  the  stone  rejects. 
('^)  i.e.,  he  is  a  chaste  person  for  whom 
comes    my   refusal    by  the 
stone. 
I.e.,  the  dignities  of  a  bishop, 
i.e.,  it  will  not  bear  the  bodies  of 
the  fleshy  Fianns  who  grieve 
God. 
it  is  a  pleasant  residence  w\th 
the  angels  who  arc  watching 
for  Patrick  in  presence  of 
the  flag, 
a  sermon  or  instruction. 
(•)  i.e.,  of  great  right. 
(•')  i.e.,  of  the  devil.  Ninmoin;  i.e.,  a 

soul. 
(')  i.e.,  another  name  for  Patrick 
Cothraighe. 


(f) 


Ih) 


i.e. 


I.e., 


IS 


[It  is  quite  clear  that  there  are  two  stones,  or  rather,  a  stone  and 
a  rock,  referred  to  in  this  curious  ancient  piece ;  that  is,  if  we 
believe  the  heading  to  be  correct,  either  in  its  first  form,  or  "svith 
my  presumed  correction.  One  of  these  was  an  altar  stone,  that 
upon  which  either  Patrick  or  the  leper  came  to  Erinn ;  and  the 
other  the  celebrated  Rock  of  Cashel,  which  to  this  day  i&  called 
Carraig  Phatraic,  or  Patrick's  Rock,  but  wliich  was  also  anciently 
called  Leac  Phdtj'aic,  or  Patrick's  Flag-stone.  It  is  alluded  to  in 
a  popular  oath  under  that  name — -oAf  An  lic  pAcf  aic  aca  a  cCAifeb : 
"  By  the  Leac  Phitraic  which  is  in  Cashel".  See  the  old  tale 
of  CeipioAih  1n§ino5huilt  ("the  Grumbhng  of  Goll's  Daughter"), 
a  story  of  Feidhlim  Mac  Crimhthainn,  king  of  ^Iimster,  who  died 
A.D.  8-45.  The  city  called  Core's  City,  where  the  angels  were  to 
keep  vigil  for  the  coming  of  Patrick,  was  the  City  of  Cashel,  first 
founded  by  Core  Mac  Lughach  (who  was  king  of  jMunster  at  the 
time  of  Patrick's  coming),  he  having  been  induced  to  do  so  by  the 
resort  of  angels  to  the  place,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  Note  on  Judith 
Breasail  {ante))  Appendix  III.,  p.  -180.] 
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cxxxii.        APPENDIX  No.  CXXXIL     [Lect.  XIX.,  Page  395] 
"Prophecy"   Original  of  stanzas  in  one  of  the  '"'' Ossianic'''  Poems,  containing  a 
(ina^Feniaa       ^^Prophecy''  ascvihecL  to  Vmn  iriAC  Cum^yXX  (MS,  H.  1.  11, 
S^,tr         T.C.D.,  p.  lib). 
cumhaiu.  p.  ^  Oi]in,  All  ^Ai-oe  piin 

Hi  "oo  fAifcme  rinc  CtiniAitt, 

\\WA\\  t\.A'\\\W'^^\\  An  1115  co  ^\At, 

'din^lt  50  p|\  IDA  A'OpAT). 

O.  1nneo|'A"o  '6111c  fccAt  50  5]Ainn, 

A  phAU|\Aic  CAi*6  n'nc  CAtpiiAinn, 
>A5A'p  bA  cjAAt)  ie-o'  c]iA0i*6e, 

5^6  "OAt  ACA  A  CUAI^An^ljAe. 

SuToe  "oo  i^inn  pinn  uai]\, 
0|"  ^tinn  A-^  DenriAib  6-x)ai'|i, 

50  fpACAITi)  IIGaL  "Oub   ACUAI'O, 

*Oo  n'lijc  6i]Ae  \\e  liAon-tiAiiA. 

****** 

T)o  |\0fbeA"|Ac  CAoitce  c]AA0i'6e, 
He  pinn  oiiA'6ei]ic  ^triiAine, 

UAbA1]A  UOjA'DO^  |"0*0'  'OeAX)  ^Tlf 

1f  iiA  iei^  pnn  a  neiftif. 
"p.  UjAUAg  pn  A  CliAoiLue  c|\A0i'6e, 
1-p  CI  An  UAic  in  cAijAn^ijAe, 
TI1e]"C]:Ai'o  "OAnAiji  rA\\  i"niii|\  ineAnn, 
A  nuitc  yo\\  -peA^AAib  Ci-peAnn. 

"PeAjA  tDiA  'OA|\t)Aoin  cei*6  A]aa  cceAnn, 
Otc  An  iA]AinAi]\c  'o'lAc  Ci^AeAnn, 
TDac  tTlii|AchA*6A,  An  "oiAbAb  "oij]!, 
Da  pAbA]iuA  e  a\\  nnnpu-o. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXXXIII.    [Lect.  XIX.,  Page  397.] 

ascrufed^to^'  Original  of  stanza  containing  the  ^^ Prophecy^  attributed  to  the 

the  Druid         l)ruid  of  King  LAe§Ai]ie;  uiitli  the  ancient    Gloss,   (from 

Laeghaird.         the    Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick;  my  copy,  p.  21;  MS. 

Egerton  93,  British  Museum,  p.  6.)    \_See  also  Appendix 

No.  CXXVIL,  p.  617]. 

Uic]:a  cAitcen*o,^^^ 
Ua|a  mtii|\  tnei^Acenn, 
A  'b]iAcc  cobt-cen'o, 
A  c1i|iAn'o^^-'  cjiom-clien'o 
A  miA'p'-''^  in  Ai-pcliiii-p  A  U151, 
*  PpefCjiAU  1111111.    -Amen,  Amen^ 

[Gloss  :]  (*^  .1.  Pac]\aic,  i.e.,  Patrick. 

w  .1.  \)aca\X  ifu  111 A  LAiin,  i.p,.,  the  staff  of  Jesus  in  his  hand. 
C^^A  aIcoija,  i.e.,  his  altar. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CXXXIV.     [Lect  XIX.,  Page  399.]        cxxxiv. 

Orininal  of  the  firs^t  line  of  the  ^''Prophetic'  Poem  attributed"' ^^^v^^^'^^ 
to  St.  CAillin  (MS.  3,  54,  p.  6;  Ilodges  and  Smith  Col-  st.cauun. 
lection^  R.I. A.). 

"  Cipe  oil,  oiten  Ain^ct. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXXXV.     [Lcct.  XIX.,  Page  399.] 

Original  of  first  sentence  of  the  ''''Prophecy'  attributed  to  De^  "Prophecy' 
111  AC  X>ii  (flarleian  MS.  5280,  British  Museum,  p.  62).  %J^Z. 

1S  m<M]A5  cliAijA^eubAi  a  ViAiiMftie  a  tuc  ci]m  riA  njAi-oet, 

in    TDAC  A  TTOIAIt)  A  ACA]\  ATI   A\\'0  ITlAchAT. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXXXVI.     [Lect.  XIX.,  Page  400.] 
Orifjinal  of  stanza  of  a  ^^ Prophecy '  attributed  to  St.  Cotuin  "Prophecic« 
Citie,  quoted  in  the  fragment  of  the  Wars  of  the  Danes,  ?"st^a7irt 
in  the  ''Book  of  Leinster''  {the  MS.  classed  as  II.  2.  18,  <^'//^- 
T.C.n.,  fol.  217  a.  a.). 

1n  loin^e-p  ^Ain  IocaRi, 
TTIaic  'oo  mopA"o  ^aIL  ^enci 

bit)  l1A"0lb  AbAX)  ^ip-OlllACA, 

Dix)  [):]otl.AiniiAcu  aiiitIacIia. 
The  following  is  the  original  of  the  first  verse  of  the  Poem  in 
which  the  stanza  occurs,  {MS.  II.  1.  10,  T.C.I).;  p.  157). 
Ci^x  ]\ioni  A  t)liAOicin  biiAin, 
1.6  ^uu  mo  cLuic  in  1  A-6pK\i]\ 
50  nin'oi'i^ini  u\]\]'o-6Ain 
A  "oci^  yjMA  •oci]\o'6  •ooiiiAin. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXXXYII.      [Lcct.  XIX.,  Page  401.] 

Original  of  stanza  of  IllAOiUn  65  111ac  bjMiAi-oeA-OA,  referring 
to  the  last-mentioned  ''Prophecg'  {A  nnals  of  the  Four  Masters, 
A.D.  1599). 

'Oo  bAi  1  n-OAn  1  nx)io5Ail  O1I15, 

A.  Aox)  UuAit),  "OO  ]\cc  An  ywit) 

Uocc  l)A]\  ^^liiAig  50  hiAc  1111k\§  nv\'6Ai|\; 

^UUAl'6  1A^\CA]A  CAbA1|\  CAlJ. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXXXVin.     [Lect.  XIX.,  Page  406.] 
Original  of  first  stanza  of  a  second  ''Prophetic'  Poem  attrifmtcd 
to  St.  Colum   Cille  {MS.  1.  75,  p.  14,  Hodges  and  Smith 
Collection,  R.I. A.). 

6i|^r  ^\iom  A  bliAOirin  bAin, 

A   UA|'Alt  An   p6]\-C^AAbA1'0 

40 
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cxxxviii.  go  lAoinnipnn,  y^t  5<mi  feAtt 

uprophedes"  V^^V  S^^  "DaU  le   CoIIaU. 

attributed 

to  St.  Colum       . 

Cill6. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXXXIX.    [Lect.  XIX.,  Page  407.] 

Original  of  first  line  of  a  third  '•''Prophetic^  Poem  attributed 
to  St.  Cotum  CiLte  (MS.  1.  75,  p.  19,  Hodges  and  Smith 
Collection^  R.I.A.). 

Ha  z\(\  Cuinn  a]\  fbocc  An  tlttAit). 


APPENDIX  No.  CXL.    [Lect.  XIX.,  Pages  409,  410.] 

Original  of  first  stanza  of  a  fourth  ^''Prophetic'  Poem  attributed 
to  St.  Colum  CiUe  (MS.  H.  1.  10,  j9. 161,  Library  T.C.D.). 

"CeAiriAi-p  Di^aJ,  "CeAtfiAi]!  DpeAg, 
gi-o  tioniiiAiA  iib  lion  a  ]:eA]A, 
Til  ciAn  50  mbiA  'riA  -pA-pAc 

56  AUA  p  AHIU  A  I^Aj^AX). 

Same  Appendix  and  page.  Original  of  the  first  stanza  of  St. 
Colum  Cilles fifth  Prop)hetic  Poem.,  addressed  to  St.  Bearchan 
{MS.  H.  1.  10,  T.C.I).,  p.  116). 

UiocpAit)  Aimpii  A  bheAiACAin, 
1f  bo  otc  ieAc  beic  in  6i]Ainn  ; 
Dei*o  nA  -piAgbA  ^AnnA, 
Da  -jTAnnA  nA  meic  teigmn. 

Same  Appendix  and  page.  Original  of  the  first  stanza  of  St. 
Colum  erne's  sixth  Prophetic  Poem  (MS.  1.  75,  p.  27, 
Hodges  and  Smith  Collection.,  P. LA.). 

Hlo  ceAn  *6uic  a  ueAccAi]ie 
■CI115  Ay  coA^Ai-p  tlig  nitfie; 
O]^ -pArn' 'oem  ci^ipe, 
tie  IDiA  bei|Aim  a  bui-oe. 

Same  Appendix,  p.  410.  Original  of  the  first  line  of  St.  Colum 
Cilles  Prophetic  Poem  on  the  final  disposition  of  his  own 
body  (MS.  2.  52,  p.  414,  Hodges  and  Smith  Collection, 
R.LA.). 

UiocirAi-o  tTlAn'OA|A  nA  mop  bon^. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CXLI.  [Lect.  XX.,  pp.  412,  413,414,416.]  app.  cxli, 

Original  of  three  stanzas  of  a  Poetical  ** Prophecy'  ascribed  to  |j'J^'''^f^^*;i^' 
St.  l3e]\cAri,  quoted  in  the  Tract  on  the  "  Wars  of  the  Danes\  st  oerchan. 
in  the  ''''Book  of  Leinster'''  {the  MS.  classed  as  II.2.1S.,  T.C.D., 
fol.  217  a.  a.). 

ITIe^cpAic  ^o\\  yepATTO  hCperro, 

bit)  UA'Olb  AbA'6  yO\\  CAC  citt, 

bit)  UA'oib  ne|\c  yoy^  Gjaiito. 
Secu  mbtiA'onA  "ooib,  ni  ^rei-om  irAiro, 

1n  A]A'o-]M5i  riA  1"i6]ieAnx), 

1n  Ab"OAinecACA  citbi, — 

T)o  gencib  T)iiiii  T)iiibbnni. 
t)iAi*o  AbA-o  yojAiii  Chi  tip  •oe, 

til  co^e^AA  'o'iA|ime]A5e, 

CaH   pAC1|A  CATI   C]Ae"OA, 

Cati   UACm,  ACC  j^^^^-^^V^'-'^- 

Same  Appendix.,  p.  413.      Original  of  the  first  stanza  of  St. 
Berclians  ''''Prophetic^''  Poem.,  of  which  the  above   quotation 
forms  stanzas  7,  8,  9  {MS.  3.  59,  p.  bly  Hodges  and  Smith 
Collection.,  R.I. A.): — 

-Ai]\if  beA^  A  1111C  bi5  bAin, 

Si]x  y^iA  liA^AbbAim  t)lieA]iCAin, 
Co  cA]\c  c|\0]'  •OA]\"o' beAb  binn 
Co]\Au  beAnncAX)  x)oiii  b<\cAitt. 

Same  Appendix.,  p>.  413.  Original  of  the  tenth  stanza  of  the 
preceding  ^''Prophetic'  Poem  of  St.  Berchan. 

P05A1|\T)e  CO  ClOCITAIt)  IllAC 
CllAb]\A]"  A  bllAITOACC 
^All    nCA|\U   '^<\\X  50  b]AAU  b]1A'j% 

5a  e\\-  A  nT)un  *Oa  LeAcgbA^. 

Same  Appendix.,  p.  414.  Original  of  the  twelfth  stanza  of  the 
preceding  ^''Prophetic'  Poem  of  St.  Berchan. 

Ab]\At)  ncAc  i:]\i  iiu\c  Aot)A, 
y\u  CobniAn  iiio]\  me  cAon'inA, 
til  CA  ACC  "OAt  mi-p  o  nocr, 
50  n-"oec  *oo  65,  ha  lon^po^Ar. 

Same  Appendix.,  p.  416.  Original  of  the  ninety -seventh  stanza 
of  the  same  ''Prophetic''  Poem  of  St.  Berchan,  being  the  first 
stanza  of  tlie  second  part. 

\\rAi|\  rriAc,  i]^  Spi]\ur  llAoiii, 
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,.„,..,  1r  AiiiAtAAC  cei*o  All  ceAt, 

"  Prophecies  II  I  ' 

attributeil  to  PaU1\A1C  tllACA,   11111111   TreAIIITin AIX).. 

St.  Berchdn.  '  '  '  o 


APPENDIX  No.  CXLIL     [Lect.  XX.,  Page  417.] 

Original  of  first  line  of  a  second  '■^Pj^ophetic'  Poem  attrihuted  to 
St.  bepcAn  {MS.  3.  59,  Hodges  and  Smith  Collection^  R.I. A.; 
p.  90). 

THA^ACAin  ZA\\  ni'eif  'o'Ciprin  iiAim. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXLIII.     [Lect.  XX.,  Page  417] 

Original  of  verse  quoted  from  a  so-called  ^'■Prophecy'  of  St. 
DeiACAn  by  "fey^yey^A  0'Cte]Ai5  {Annals  of  the  Four  Masters , 
A.D.  1598). 

A  ccAc  AH  ^uA  13111*66, 
Ay  tAi-p  ciiiu]:e  wa  t)AiiAi|i, 
1a"P  rix)iciiJ5A'6  -dttiimineAC, 
bit)  jTAOiiix)  y^\\  6  UlioiiAig. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXLIV.     [Lect.  XX.,  Page  417.] 

.  Original  of  first  stanza  of  a  '''•Prophetic''  Poem  attrihuted  to 
St.  De]ACAn  {but  believed  to  have  been  written  by  Ua'o^ 
O'tleAcuAin,  about  1716)  {MS.  2.  11,  Hodges  and  Smith 
Collection,  R.I. A.;  p.  10). 

T7ioc]:a  |Aoli)A'6  iDei^p  'oitionn, 
tnA|i  -pAoitim  1  nlni-p  e-i|\ionii, 
Ct11|^po'p  'OjAeAiii  cum  rniofotuiiin 
"Le  ^A-pb-ctiinn  Loca  Siiionri. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXLV.     [Lect.  XX.,  Page  420.] 

The  Baiie       Original  of  commencement  of  the  t)Aiie  1Tllioiinz:  {3IS.  H  2. 
'"'''''''•  16,  T.C.D.;  col.  340). 

/dcbejAim  ]\^h  a  Lai^iiiii. 

I1i  "00  diiiTo  cuittini  cliAnDbijA 

CoimecAiX)  bA]i  c]aic1ia  fein, 

'Oo  pc|:AU  co^'CAi'p  'oo  clieni. 
'p-jAicbAituen  bib,  voy  pb  'oiiib, 

^fejA^Ab  mAicb  iriAC  ITlAibcouin, 

X)o  -pAeub  ACAib  ua  cAem  Cuiiro, 

1  CAcb  AbmAine  A'cbtun'o. 
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AeX)   Att<M1    CODA  cIlAcllAlb  APP.  CXLV. 

pAicel)cliA]A  I'unx)  La  liAe-6  tiien-o,  nhoimg. 

^Y  biAiT)  "pAen  1  fi-o  Cliuitten'o. 

APPENDIX  No  CXLVL     [Lect.  XX.,  Page  422.] 
Original  of  first  stanza  containing  the  so-called  ''^  Prophecy''  of  ^J?^>^^^y' 
Sex^iiA  {MS.  11.  1.  15,  T.C.J).;  p.  961).  Ix'klna.  '" 

Abcxiji  jAioni  A  SlieA'onA, 
SceAtA  DeijieAX)  'oorhAin, 
CiontiA]'  biAi'  An  Vine; 
Hac  toi|\5  ppe  A  mbeACA. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXLVII.     [Lect.  XX.,  Page  423.] 
Oriijinal  of  first  line  of  Poem  hy  'OotimAbt  TIIac  D]\iiAi*oeA'6A 
{circa  1570),  i^eferring  to  the  so-called  '■''Prophecy^  attributed 
Se"onA  {MS.   1.  57,  Hodges  and  Smith  Collection ,  P. LA .; 

p.  1). 

CiA  Ay  I'ine  cai]\c  a]i  c|\ic  lleitt. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXLVIII.     [Lect  XX.,  Page  423.] 
Original  of  first  ivords  of  so-called  ^'' Propliecy'  attributed  ^0  "Prophecy" 
inAelcAiiiUccA  {MS.  11.  1.  10,  T.C.B.;  p.  167).  ?"S''' 

^1  *^-»i  i  •  I      •  tamhlachta. 

/<AbA1]\  A  tllllAOlLCAmLACCA. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXLIX.     [Lect.  XX.,  Page  423.] 

Original  of  j^cissage  from  the  Life  of  St.  -d'OAinnAn,  (J/.*S.  Vol.  f^^^^^-IJ^^^f™ 
XL  4190-4200,  Burnundian  Library^  Brussels).  ^mtAdam- 

bnan. 
A  "00   f'Ain-'OAnAiD   A'OAmnAin   p]\ocepc   ocu]'  |:o]\cerAL. 

Tie   ppiocLWo   iA]\Aiii    1^'in    iiibbiAtJAin    'oei^enAc   a   becliAit), 

concepcAX)  ]:oc1iai'oi  inion  yol  n-Coin  ]'i  "oo  ]:e]\Aib  6]\enn 

0011]'  AbbAii.     Ho  cAUAi^et)  occbAecb   AnAicni*6  50   CoimAii 

C]\iiACAn   Ai^bc   .1.  AncA]\A  boi   1    ConnAcuAib,   ocii]'  no  aij^- 

nei-oct)  in  c-occIacc  iii6|\  "oo  in^AncAib  vo  CliolniAn  ;   ocii]' 

A]'be]\c   VPM1''    ^'^    UAnvn^eivco    ADAinnAn    ^tocatoi   "oYeiiAib 

6|\enn   ociij' AlbAii  niion  'peib  n-6oin   y\?     U6,  ob  CobniAn. 

DiT)  yi]\  •Qono,  ob  inx)occbAec,  i]']'i   in   i'ocAi'oi,  <\t)AiiinAn  x)o 

recc  •oocinii  mine  inion  "Peib  n-Com  y\. 

APPENDIX  No.  CL.     [Lect.  XX.,  Page  424.] 
Oriqinal  of  the  ''Vision'  of  St.   -AtiAmnAii  {from  ^/<r  LeAbAU  ""'^^''"on 

•     .  •',  •'  11     I     i         1  1  Ti    I     i       ^^  Saint 

mU)]\  X)iinA  IDoi^ivo,  now  called    LeAOAu    D]\eAC ;  li.l.A..,  Adamuan. 
fol.  129.  b.  b.) 

Xhy)o  v]iK\o  iin)ic  vV-OAninAinij'  iii]\  Spi]\icu  SAncro  pbenii]- 
hoc  o]x  An^elii]'  "Oomini  -ou-vic  Iiaoc  uc]\bA  oui]'  ibUii 


ini 
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The  "Vision' 
of  Saint 
Adamna7i. 


tlAe  iiAe  vji]\i]"  1libe]\niA  irrpoiAe  itiattoaca  tDomim  cpAn-p- 
5|AAX)iencibiif .  tlAe  -jAe^ibiir  ec  p]iincipibiif  <:|tii  non  tDipi^unc 
uniuAcem  ec  X)ibi5tinc  m  [r]  ini<:|iiicAcem  ec  -jAApiriAm.  tlAe 
'ooccojAibii'i"  <]m  non  'oocenc  unicAuem  ec  con-penpunu  umcA- 
cibii|'  iinpe]A|:ecco]Atim.  tlAe  tnepiciAicibuj"  ec  peccAco]Mbii'p 
<]iii  pcnc  poennm  ec  pcipubtim  conc|iemAbiinctt]A  a  buiiA 
i^nACA  in  Anno  bi]'exciti  ec  einbobej^mi  ec  in  pne  ciiAcubi 
ec  in  'oecobtAcione  lohAni-p  'OAiici]"CAe.  1n  pexcA  ]:e]iiA 
liAec  pbA^A  contienic  in  ibto  Anno  nipi  •oeuocA  poemcenciA 
p^Aohibueiuc  uc  TlinuencAe  pece|Aiinc. 


Of  the 

diseases 

called  the 

Jiuid/ie 

Ckonnaill 

and  Croin 

Chonnaiil. 


APPENDIX  No.  CLI.     [Lect.  XX.,  Page  425.] 
Of  the  iDuToe  CbonnAibb,  and  the  CjAom  CbonnAibt. 

The  cliaracter  and  cause,  or  material,  of  this  fearful  pestilence, 
the  Crom  Chonnaiil^  has  been  at  all  times  a  difficulty  to  our  old  an- 
nalists, and  to  such  of  our  writers  as  have  given  the  subject  their 
consideration.  But  as  it  has  been  no  part  of  my  plan  in  the  course 
of  these  lectures  to  go  out  of  my  way  to  discuss  opinions  which  did 
not  bear  adversely  on  historical  truth,  I  shall  on  this  subject  content 
myself  with  simply  recording  the  most  curious  and  precise  reference 
to  this  pestilence  which  has  hitherto  appeared,  except  through  my- 
self. The  mere  fact  I  communicated  some  years  ago  to  Mr. 
W.  R.  Wilde,  and  he  has  published  it  in  the  "  Report  on  Tables  of 
Deaths",  of  the  Census  of  Ireland  for  1851,  page  416. 

Among  the  numerous  ancient  and  important  Gaedhelic  historical 
tracts  known  as  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  of  Erinn,  there  is  a  Life  of 
St.  MacCreiche,  the  founder  and  patron  of  the  interesting  ruined 
church  of  Cill  MicCreiche,  near  the  toAvn  of  Inistimon,  in  my  native 
county  of  Clare.  Like  many  of  its  class,  it  is  a  very  curious  docu- 
ment, and  one  of  great  importance  in  the  investigation  of  the 
genealogies  and  topography  not  only  of  the  north-western  seaboard 
of  Clare  and  the  Arrann  Islands,  but  of  the  counties  of  Kerry  and 
Tipperary,  and  of  much  of  the  southern  portion  of  Connacht. 
MacCreiche  was  a  native  of  the  present  barony  of  Corcomroe,  in 
Clare,  and  paternally  of  the  same  race  as  the  O'Conors  and 
O'Lochlainns  of  that  country ;  but  his  mother  was  a  native  of 
Kerry.  He  was  the  contemporary  and  friend  of  St.  A  ilbhe  of  Indiuch 
[Emly],  and  the  foster-father  and  tutor  of  St.  Manchin,  the  founder 
of  cm  Manchin,  (noAv  called  St.  Munchin's),  in  the  city  of  Limerick. 

When  the  Crom  Chonnaiil  pestilence  was  raging,  about  the  year 
544,  the  liife  tells  us  in  this  short  passage  that, 

1]"  Annpn  cAn^ACAjA  ceccA  o  CbiAfAjAAiJe  a]a  cen'o  ITIbeic 
C]Aeice,  CO  nT)ecb]"A*o  'oo  'oion^niAib  ptAigi  'oiob,  a]\  bA  *6iob 
A  rhACAi|i;  ocup  bA  bi  An  pbAi§  ipin  .i.  An  Cb]Aom  CbonnAibb, 
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^\o  bAi  A^  -poiAbAip  |?o|\|\<\  hi  tTlmJ  tHA-d.     Ueit)  ttlAC  CjAeice  app.  cli. 

AniAC  A]\  bAlX),  OCtl-p   |\0    bAUAjA  ClA]\]\Alge  uibe  hi  1T1iiig  tllA-o  Qf  j^g 
A]\  A  Cinn.        Cl|\§1C  Ulbe  |A01Ttie,   OCll-p    CU1|\1C    -pOjACAOin   |-A1  bee  diseases 

VV^T-     B^^^^T  ^^<^c  C]\eice  a^a  ca^ajdac,  ocuf  "oo  §Ab  -poi-p-  //uiv///«  '*^ 
celA  ocviy  u^AriAi^e  unpA,  ocuf  -oo  |\oine  pjAOcepu  bjAeic-pe  T)e  andTr'w 
f)oib;  ocii|"  X)o  c]\oipc|X'c  tube  .1.  TTIac  CjAeice  ociip  CiApjAAi^e  ^^'^onaui. 
in   oi-oce  pn,  ocup  x)o  jAonAX)  ujw  Ai|.']Ainn  X)oib  A]\AbA]AAcb. 
l-p  Atinpn  cAti^AUAiA  C]\1   meic  Cinbcinne  .1.  c|ai  meic  b]AACA|i 
mAUA]\  triheic  Cpeice  ]\o  bAi  coi|\  acc  TIaic  tDui^e.    A5  cecu 
ADoip  'ooib,  ]\ticc  An  Cb|\om  ChonnAibb  o|A]aa,  ocup  'oo  cuic- 
l^eACAji  be,  Acc]Aiu|\  bpAUA]\,     UuAiACAib  ttlAc  CjAeice  A  "fmn- 
jTAmeAc  AnAiiAXDe  acc  pAiccpn  a  bjAAicjAec  rtiAjAb.     nio|A  ciAn 
"ooib    Ann    conACAUAjA  I'Ai^nen   renex)  vo   tlini    cuca,    ocup 
cuicix)  A]A  in  C]\iiini  ChonnAibb,  50  n-oejAnA  min   ocii-p  buAic 
•01  A|\  bebAib  An  uj^buAig.  SbecuAixD  tube,  z]\ey  An  p]\cpn,  -oo 
TDhAc  C]\eice.     Conix)  *oe  pn  aca  pe|\u  Cbomne  Cuibcmne, 
ociip  nA  C]\uime  ConnAibb  a]\  llloi^  UbAX). 

[translation.] 

It  Avas  then  camo  messengers  from  Ciarraighe  [Kerrymen]  for 
Mac  Creiche,  requesting  him  to  go  to  Avard  off  the  phigue  from  them, 
because  his  mother  was  of  them.  And  this  phigue  Avas  the  Cro?n 
Chonnaill,  whicli  Avas  attacking  them  in  Magh  UladhS-^^^  MacCreiche 
Avent  Avith  them,  and  all  the  Ciarraighe  Avere  in  Magh  Uladh  to 
meet  him.  They  all  arose  and  bade  him  a  truly  hearty  Avelcome. 
MacCreiche  Avas  receiA^ed  out  of  his  chariot.  He  recited  the  Gospel 
and  jorayers  around  them,  and  he  preached  the  Avord  of  God  unto 
them,  and  they  all  fasted, — that  is  MacCreiche  2inA  the  Ciarraighe, — 
that  night ;  and  there  Avas  Oifice  and  Mass  performed  for  them  on 
the  next  day.  It  Avas  then  that  the  three  sons  of  Cuilcinn  came — 
that  is,  the  three  sons  of  the  brother  of  MacCreiche^ s  mother,  Avho 
Avere  to  the  east  at  Raith  MnigheS'^^^  At  their  coming  from  eastwards 
the  Crom  Citonnaill  overtook  them,  and  they  fell  by  it,  the  three 
brothers.  MacCreiche  raised  his  Finu/aidhech'-^^^^  on  high  at  seeing 
his  kinsmen  dead.  They  Avere  not  long  there  afterAvards  until  they 
saAV  a  fiery  bolt  from  IleaA^en  coming  tOAvards  them,  and  it  fell  on 
the  Crom  Chonnai/l,  so  that  it  reduced  it  to  dust  and  ashes  in  the 
presence  of  the  people.  And  it  is  therefore  that  the  mound  [or 
graA-e]  of  the  sons  of  Cuilcina  and  of  the  Cruim  Chonnaill  is  upon 
Magh  Uladh. 

That  the  Crom  Chonnaill  AA-as  a  living  animal,  or  at  least  belicA'ed 

(259)  Magh  Uladh,  i.e.,  the  plain  of  the  ITtonians.  It  received  this  name  from  the  circiim- 
6tnui-o  of  the  Men  of  ri.ster  hiiviiii^euojunped  on  it  at  the  time  of  the  muriler  by  them  of  Curoi 
MdcDaiid,  kiiiu  of  West  Minister,  and  the  destnietion  of  his  eourt.  the  fatuous  CuMair  Conroi, 
>vliieli  stood  on  tlie  mountain  above  this  plain,  to  the  west  of  Trajte. 

(-'()())  Jitiilh  .Unigfii.—  'Vhis  I  believe  was  /iaith  Muitjhe  Tuaisceirt,  or  nortliern  Rathmoy, 
now  llattoo,  seven  miles  west  of  Listowil,  on  the  road  ttom  Tralee  to  Ballyliunnian. 

(2(!1)  Fititi/itiiihech,  i.e.,  "  the  Fair  Sounding".  This  was  the  name  of  one  of  St.  Patrick's 
most  sacred  and  eelebrateil  bells;  but  the  name  appears  to  have  been  also  given  by  sume  of 
his  disciples  and  successors  to  their  own  favourite  bills,  as  in  the  present  ease. 
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to  have  been  sucli,  would  appear  clear  enough  from  the  passage 
just  quoted ;  but  farther  on  in  this  curious  Life,  where  some  of  the 
acts  of  the  saint  are  summed  up  in  verse,  the  fact  is  stated  still 
more  clearly,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  stanzas : — 


Ida  iA|\pri  no  cecViAing 
111  -pec  i'ocLa  ^iibAS, 
HI  AC  Cpeice  a)a  ti^riAc-bbA, 
50  triAcpA  imoij  ULa-o. 

"bok  liAntipn  "oo  jM^ne, 

I1I  pnc,  pAT)  in  CUAIC 
iriAyvDAlf  All   CliyVOm   CVl 01111  Aitt, 
"bAI  Ag  bpOITOA'6  An  Cj^luAlg. 


It  was  afterwards  he  went, — 
Tlie  famous,  pleasant  jewel !  — 
Mac  Creich^,  our  constant  theme, — 
To  his  maternal  kindred   in  Magh 

Uladh. 
It  was  there  he  performed 
The  miracle  before  the  people ; 
He  kills  the  Crom  Chonnaill, 
Which  was  destroying  the  hosts. 


It  may  be  further  stated  that  the  Gaedhelic  "word  Crom.,  or  Crum^ 
signifies  literally  a  maggot ;  while  the  word  Connall  signifies  lite- 
rally the  yellow  stubble  of  corn.  This  word  differs  from  Conall,  a 
man^s  name,  only  in  its  being  spelled  with  double  /?,  w^hile  the  proper 
name  has  but  a  single  n.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  name 
of  the  celebrated  idol  of  the  ancient  pagan  Gaedhil  was  Crom 
Cruach,  which  would  signify  literally,  the  "  Bloody  Maggot"  ;  whilst 
another  idol,  or  imaginary  deity,  in  the  western  parts  of  Connacht, 
w^as  called  Crom  Dubh,  or  the  "  Black  Maggot",  whose  name  is  still 
connected  Avith  the  first  Sunday  of  August  in  Munster  and  Connacht. 

The  Buidhe  Chonnaill,  or  "^stubble  yellow",  would  appear  to  be  the 
name  of  a  particular  disease  of  the  jaundice  kind,  but  not  produced 
or  accompanied  by  the  presence  of  any  animal  like  a  maggot  or  fly. 

APPENDIX  No.  CLII.     [Lect.  XX.,  Page  426.] 

^)^^hTlciia^  (9r{^maZ  of  jodssage  in  the  l/eA^Ap  mop  T)unA  IDoi^pe/o/.  111. 

a  Fanait.  h.h    (in  Oie  R.I.A.,  commonly   called   the  \^eAbA]\    upeAc), 

concerning  the  "  ScuAp  a  "Patiaic". 

1-p  ATiAimpp  "01111,  ^btAin*o  CbiriAit)  occ  in  "Rocb  tlAmAcb, 
ocuf  in  ScuAp  AfAnAiT),  ocup  in  SAipien  cennui^e.  CtiAcb 
Cpi:!icipe,  mAC  Smip*ouib,  mic  SniAib,  pi^  nA  upi  Hofp,  a  Sit) 
t)Ane.  *Ootbiii'o  CbiAcb  lApum  -oo  cocbup  inline  uui'ob  a 
SiT)  Ap  femin.  D01  lAppm  btiA*OAin  lAn  oc  peinm  a  cptuci 
-ppiA  Sit)  Amin^,  ocup  ni  pocc  nibux)  neppA  ctJ  boTob,  Ap 
mec  A  cuniAccA;  ocup  ni  coeinnACAip  ni  con  m^enpAix) ;  acc 
po  pepbAin  copiiemAit)  in  cAbAm  poi,  ccni-o  -oe  aua  in  bocb  a 
mutbAcb  in  rpbebe  .1.  Locb  bet  Set).  Locb  t)eb  Sex)  'oo 
pA-OA  ppip  .1- 

CoepAbApboeuh,  m^en  CcAit  AnbuAib  a  Si*oAib  a  cpicb 
ConnAcc;  ocup  bA  bin^en  cumACUAcb,  ibcpocbAcb  bi.  Upi 
cAe:^Aic  in^en  impe,  ocup  ce^op  in  bAnnrpocc  pin  cecpe 
mbbiA-OAin  ipecuAib  rpi  CAecAiu  en  ibcpocbAcb,  ocup  in  a 
n-ooinib  in  bbiATDAin  ele.  1]^  AmbAix)  bimoppo,  bicip  in  en- 
bAicbpm,  CO  ptAbpAt)  Aip^Aic  ecAp  cec  xxs  nen  "oib.  Oen  en 
eruppti,  Aible  x)o  enAib  in  'oominn,  co  rtnnnce  "oep^-oip  iida 
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bjAA^Air.     'C]\i  CAecAic  ]^'L<\1>|\a'0,  A^pp  co  niibAit  6i]a  yop  citto  app.  cmi. 
cec  ftAbuAiX).     1n  rAC  ixx  lientAicVi  iac  nombiuir  ron  Loch  .    ,  _, 

II."  .  I      r     I  Authority  a« 

C|\occA    CLiAcn,    coni'oeAt)    Acbepo-p    cac n :     ]y   imtjAi    -pet)  to  the .sruayj 
rAineATnAit  A|A  beotu  LocIia  C]iocua;  conit)  x)epin  Acbe^Aip 
Loch  bet  ScT)  ppif . 

Loch  bet  'OiiAcon,  cpA,  'oo  ^at^a  -p^Aif  .1.  X)|\aicc  cennci^e 
|»iiAi]A  muimme  Uhe|\noc  i]\ichc  bjAACAin,  conx)epe|Ac  ^uppA, 
SAncruf  ppiA  A  co|A  ibLoch  bet  Sec.  Ocup  ip  in  '0]\aicc 
-pin  cicpA  ni  peit  Coin  .1.  fpiA  x)G]\ex)  'oomAin,  in  Aimpji 
'phtAint)  CtunAit).  ConAX)  -oipin,  ocup  conix)  epci  pApAp  in 
SAi^nen  cennn^e  rtiApbAp  ceo^AA  cecpAiniA  pe|A  X)omAin,  eciii 
mnAi,  ocnp  niAC,  ocup  m^in,  ocup  int)ite  connice  mui|\cop|Aen 
pAip.  Coni-Q  x)e  ^ApA^A  Loch  Det  tDpAccon  ppvip,  no,  "oe. 

CtiAch  Cptiiui]Ai  -oin  .1.  -OA  chpuic  no  biuip  Ai^e  inoenpecc 
OCA  peinmtn,  conit)  Aipe  pin  AcbepAp\  CporcA  CtiAch  ocii-p 
StiAb  CporcA. 

Ip  Tio  pcnniAijA  in  upAi^nen  uennn^e  beop,  AtriAit  po  ca- 
chAin  lllotin^  SAncunp,  1  CAipn^ipe  nA  "Pete  Coin,  uc 
tjixic :  — 

a\  T)e  TTiAip  [A  *Oe  TnAi]i], 

ConA^AbAinu  mo  -oi  e|\AiU*^      ^*^i.  ir^e,  [request.] 
tn  Aninim  tA  hAin^tm  epAin, 
tlimcAi|A  X)  111  neb  At)  ^etAin. 
hi  peit  Coin  cicpA  rpe]^-, 

Si|\pe]Y  Cipin-o  AnAipx)eiY,  [AniApt)epp] 
'OpvAicc  tonn  topycpeiy  CAch  p\onicc, 
Cen  comAint),  ccn  'pAccA]ibAic. 
*Openi  t)iib  t)0]\CA  bpipc]^  bjiuuh, 
-AcbetAC  p]\i  bjMAchAp-cpuuh, 
1]\\cn  -00  cet)Aib  nArriA, 
X)oneoch  t)ib  t)o  e]\nAbA. 
O  'Oun  CepmnA  co  Spmb  bpAin, 
Sippe]Y  con  tllmp  Uo]\pcn  pAip; 
T)|AAicc  tonn  tApjiAch  tAn  t)o  cein, 
Hi]'  pincpe  Acc  niAt)  ceupAiTirAin. 
inAi]\5  t)o  ]\icpA,  triAip^  DO  nAip, 
ttlAip^  nA  p*octiche]\  in  ptAi^, 
1n  nK\i]\c  CAppAprA]\  in  poit 
1p  pepp  A  pochitt  vo  cein. 
Hech  Arpec  pcet^  t)e, 

*Oon  "phUvirh  a]\a  pumcAbA, 

ClIIC  tAchl   0]\pA1^  lAp  CAipc, 
Cmc  btiADiKv  ]\en  t)innobA. 
FicpA  Aimpp  lApmofA, 
1  iiibi  bluv-OAin  bipecA, 
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A  PP.  CLII.  Am    i:0|\  A111,   111<M]\^  -00   11A1|I, 

Authority  as  'OuinebA'o  ^gUih  mm^A^]^. 
to  the  .saiap  ^  'Oe  mAiiA,  ecc 

a  Fanait.  ' 


the  Feliri 
Aeiigusu. 


APPENDIX  No.  CLIII.     [Lcct.  XX.,  Page  429.] 

Note  on  the    Ovighial  of  iiots  071  the  ScvjAp  A  pAriAic  in  the  peli-pe  Aen^iij^A, 
^Funai!\n  pvesevved  in  the  same  Booh  ("LeAbA]!  1TI6|\  *OiinA  'OoiJ|\e, 

now  called  the  \je^A\\  bneAC,  JRI.A.),  at  the  end  of  August, 

fol  37.  6. 

l-p  irroi^AiL  mAiAbcliA  6oiri  iDAupcAii'  'onu,  cic  inScuAp  a 
Patiaiu  "00  e|\5tAnA*o  Cpenn  -piiiA  'oe^nu'o  X)OTnAiTi,  ATTiAii  iao- 
cliAipiAii^iiA  Ai])e]VAn  inecriAi,  ocii|"  Cotum  Citte  .1.  1iicei]\c  in 
cfAiTTOiAUT)  ipAtix)  cicpAi  inScuAp  aPatiaic,  uc  "oixic  Cottjm 
Citie  .1.  AiTiAit  jeitc  *OA  cAch  hico]AAic  bi"o  hi  bepi  5'LAn]:up 
e-i-pe.  Ai]ie]AAn  -oixic  X)enScobA  .1.  *oi  cboi|Amuech  beci  111- 
oenbip]"  coeb  -piMCAeb.  1n  ye\\  ^^A^up  Apinui^  inA^Aibe  m^ui^- 
beA  riecb  A-pAchinx)  imbecbAi'o  ipinn^  lupA^A.  Ocup  ni  pui^be 
lApum  tiecb  imbecliAiX)  rpno^  Ap^AA^A,  bi-o  hi  'oeine  mpin 
pA^up  inSctiAp  aPatiaic.  TliA^Aib  Dixiu.  Upi  tAA  ocup  ceopA 
ATocbe  pop  bbiA'OAin  bep  inpbAgpA  in  Cipinn.  IncAn  bup 
teip  euliAp  pop  loch  lluTDpAi^e,  oiDoptip  mppomui^e  ipAnt) 
UAeuc  inScop  A^AnAic.  tTlAipc  eppAi^  imop]\o,  iA]\CAipc  ipe 
bAicb  pecburriAine  biuic]:A  inScop  UToi^Aib  cepcA  6oin,  uc 
'01XIC  ITIobin^,  ocpiu^pAX)  nA  peibe  6oin  : — 

tlipeib  Com  cicpA  cpepp, 
Sip]:epp  Cipint)  AnAiiwep]', 
*OpAic  bon-otoipcpep  CAch  pomcc, 
Cen  cboTnAmt)  cen  pACApbAic. 

APPENDIX  No.  CLIV.     [Lect.  XX.,  Page  432.] 
Giiaidus        Oi'iqinal  of  tivo  passages  from  Giraldus  Camhrensis.  concerninq 
pretoiuied         jjvetcnded  ^^  Prophecies'^  of  political  events. 

"  J'rophecy" 

by  St.  Coium  [The  Title  of  Cambrensis'  work  is  Expvgnatio  Hihernics,  sive 
Historia  Vaticinalis  Silvestris  Giraldi  Cambrensis ;  and  the  following 
extracts  are  taken  from  the  edition  of  that  piece  published  by 
Camden  in  his  "Anglica,  Normannica,  Hibernica,  Cambrica,  a 
veteribus  scripta",  etc.,  Francofurti ;  MDCIII.,  p.  755.  The  passage 
from  Cambrensis,  liber  ii.,  cap.  IG  (p.  794,  1.  41),  is  as  follows  : — 

*'  Tunc  impletu  est,  vt  dicitur  illud  llibemici  Columbee  vaticiniu; 
cpii  bellu  istud  longe  pra^cinens,  tanta  in  eo  futura,  inquit,  ciuiu 
strage,  vt  hostes  ad  genua  eorunde  fuso  cruore  natarent.  Pra?  glisis 
namq ;  mollicie,  dum  ad  ima  penetraret  humana  ponderositas,  terras 
lubrica}   sanguis   profluus   superficiem   tenens,   genua  cruraque   de 
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facili  pertingcbat.     Scriljit  etiam  idem  vates,  vt  fertur,  quendam  jpp.  cliv. 
pauperO  &;  mendicu,  &  quasi  de  aliis  terris  fugace,  cum  parua  manu 
Dunam  venturum ;  &  citra  maioris  autoritatem  vrbem  obtenturu.  cimbrenais' 
Bella  quoq;  plurima,  variosq;  renl  eucntus :  qua?  omnia  de  Joanne  pretenrjed  ^ 
de   Curcy  sunt  manifeste  completa.     Ipse  vero  Joan,   libru  liunc  by  sl  cwuw 
proplietieu  Ilibernice    scriptum    tanqua   operum    suoru    speculu  p  ^'»''^- 
manib.   dicitur  liabuisse.      Legitur    quoq ;    in    eode    lib.     Juuene 
quendam  cum  armata  manu  Guaterfordiaj  muros  violenter  irruptu- 
rum,  &  cum  magna  ciuium  strage  urbem  obtenturum.     Eundem 
quoq;   per  Gueselbrdiam  transiturum,  &  demum  absq;   difficultate 
Dubliniam  intraturum.     Qua3  omnia  de  Comite  Kichardo  costat  esse 
completa.     Vrbem  quoq;  Limericensem,   ab  Anglorum    gente  bis 
deserendam,  &  tertio  retinendam  Sanctus  ille  testatur.    Sed  deserta 
quidem   iam  bis  -videtur.     Primo,  vt  dictu  est,   a  Re^-mundo :  se- 
cundo  a  Pliilippo^   sup.  c.  18.  de  Breusa :   qui  cum  ad  vrbem  sibi 
datam,   aqua  tamen  interlabente  veniret :  citra  conatus  omnes,  & 
insultus  eandem  reuertendo  deseruit :   sicut  plenius  suo  loco  dicetur. 
Vnde  juxta  idem  vaticinium :  vrbs  tertio  petita,  erit  retinenda,  vel 
potius   longe  post  sub  Hammone  de  Valoignes  Justitiario  fraudu- 
lenter  destructa,  &  per  Meylerium  restaurata  recuperataque". 

The  passage  from  the  same  book,  cap.  xxxiii.  (p.  80G,  1.  57),  is 
as  follows : — 

"Cum  enim  quatuor  Ilibernici  prophetas  habere  dicantur:  Mo- 
lingum,  Braccanum,  Patricium,  &  Columk^'llum  (quorum  etiam 
apud  illos  libri  adhuc  extant  Hibernice  scripti)  de  liac  expugnatione 
loquentes  omnes  testantur  cam  crebris  conflictibus  longoque  certa- 
mine  multa  in  posterum  tempora  multis  ca^dibus  fcedaturam.  Sed 
vix  parum  ante  diem  iudicii,  plcmmi  Anglorum  populo  victoriam 
compromittunt  ;  Insulamq ;  liibernicam  de  mari  vsque  ad  mare  ex 
toto  subactam,  et  incastellatam.  Et  quanquam  xVnglorum  populum 
antea  pluries  bellici  discriminis  in  Insula  vices  experiendo  turbari 
cotingat,  &  debilitari  (sicut  Braccani  testimouio,  per  quendaRegem 
de  desertis  Patricii  moutibus  vCturum,  &  nocte  Dominica  castrum 
quodda  in  nemorosis  Ophelania?  partib°  irrupturum  ;  Omnes  fere 
Anglici  ab  llibernia  turbabuntur)  eorundem  tame  assertione,  Ori- 
eutalia  Insula?  maritima  continue  semper  obtinebit". 


APPENDIX  No.  CLY.     [Lect.  XX,  Page  434.] 

Original  of  stanza  of  a  jwetended  ^'Prophecif  quoted  hy  Sir  "'i^ophecy- 
George  Carew  in  1602  {Carew  J/*S,  G07,  j>.  141);  Lambeth  ^^irVA\Ly,, 
Librarij,  London).  "^  ^'^^''^■ 

Uicyet)  -00  caa]\c  ah  Chv\]\inK\i5 
50  mil -6  bAi|\tv\c  lib  AiiuenrAoi. 
V)ut)  liionit)A  5l6]\  aIIii|u\i5 

"Oa  yCAOllcAt)   COlj^  11 A  llllAcUvOl 
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APPENDIX  No.  CLVI.     [Lect.  XXL,  Page  453.J 
Of  the  accounts  of  the  celebrated  King  of  Ulster^  Concob>A|t 

til  AC  tIeffA. 

Conchobhar  was  popularly  called  Conchohhar  Mac  Nessa,  from  his 
mother  Nessa,   daughter  of  an  Ulster  chief  named  Echaidh  Sal- 
bhiddhe,    the  wife  of  another  Ulster  chief  named  Fachtna.     Nessa 
was  left  a  widow  in  the  prime  of  youth  and  beauty,  at  a  time  at 
wliich  Fergus  Mac  Roigh  was  king  of  the  province,  and  when  Conor 
was   seven  years    old.     Fergus  fell  in  love  with  the  widow,  and 
proposed  marriage  to  her,  with  a  request  to  name  her  dowry.     The 
Avidow  consented  on  condition  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  province 
should  be  resigned  to  her  son,  Conchohhar^  for  one  year  ;  in  order,  as 
she  said,  that  his  children  might  be  called  the  children  of  a  king. 
Fergus  took  counsel  with  his  people,  and  they  advised  him  to  agree 
to  the  condition,  feeling  that  the  youth  would  be  but  too  glad  to  get 
rid  of  the  cares  of  government  long  before  the  year  was  expired. 
In  this,  however,  they  were  mistaken ;  for  when  his  mother  found 
herself  in  a  position  of  wealth  and  influence,  she  supplied  the  boy 
and  his  tutors,  who,  of  course,  were  his  counsellors,  with  all  the 
money,  goods,  and  other  wealth  that  she  could  lay  hold  on,  to  be 
distributed  secretly  among  the  most  important  and  influential  chiefs 
of  the  province.    She  also  advised  and  enabled  him  to  keep  up  a  style 
of  splendour  and  hospitality  such  as  none  of  his  predecessors  ever 
attempted  before  him  ;   so  that  his  court  soon  became  the  resort  and 
residence  of  all  that  was  brave,  dignified,  scientific,  and  learned  in 
his  kingdom.     The   poets   extolled  him  in  verse ;   the  druids  pro- 
phesied his  future  fame  and  renown ;  the  ladies  loved  him  for  his 
beauty ;  and  the   chiefs,  the   warriors,   and  the  youthful  military 

as   the  very  soul  of 
year    of   office    was 


aspirants  of  the  province,  looked  up  to  him 
munificence  and   chivalry;   so   that  when  his 

expired,  the  Ultonians  refused  to  allow  him  to  hand  the  kingdom 
back  to  Fergus.)  alleging  among  other  reasons,  that  Fergus  appeared 
Avilling  at  any  time  to  barter  it  and  themselves  for  the  sake  of  any 
woman  who  took  his  fancy.  Fergus  did  not  submit  tamely  to  this 
breach  of  covenant;  he  raised  a  war  against  Conchohhar.,  which  was 
carried  on  for  a  long  time  with  vigour,  but  he  was  ultimately  de- 
feated and  forced  to  an  involuntary  submission.  Conchohhar  married 
Medhhh^  (or  Meave,)  daughter  of  the  monarch  Eochaidh  Feidlech.,  but 
she  soon  eloped  from  him,  and  her  father  gave  her  to  another  man, 
and  made  her  queen  of  Connacht.  This  was  a  disastrous  circum- 
stance for  Conchohhar.,  as  it  laid  the  foundation  of  a  constant  warfare 
between  the  two  provinces.  Conchohhar's  court  at  Emania  became 
the  central  or  head  quarters  of  the  knights  of  the  Royal  Branch  (not 
Red  Branch,  as  they  are  erroneously  called)  ;  and  more  or  less  in 
connection  with  the  exploits  of  this  famous  order  his  name  holds  a 
distinguished  place  in  many  of  the  great  Historic  Tales,  both  as  a 
king  and  as  a  knight ; — in  the  Death  of  the  Sons  of  Uisnech;  the  Tain 
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Bo    Chuailgne ;  the  Battle  of  Ros  na  Rujh;   the  Mesca    Uladh^  or  app.  clv 
Intoxication  of  the  Ultonians  (during  which  they  made  a  sudden  in- 
cursion into  Munster,  and  destroyed  the  ancient  palace  of  Teamhair  conc/lobha 
Luachra,  near  Abbeyfeale,  in  Kerry)  ;  the  Seii-glighe  Chonchulainn;  ^ac  Jfetta 
the  Tochmarc  Emire;  the  Fledh  Bricrinn;  the  Ceasnaoidhean  Uladhy 
etc.,  etc. 

The  entry  of  the  Death  of  Conchobhar  in  the  Annals  of  Tighernach, 
(according  to  Dr.  O'Conor),  is,  at  a.d.  33,  as  follows : — 

33.  ConcobA|A  TDc  Hei-p  obnc  ctJi  -pucce-ppc  pbu]"  eiu|* 
Ctini<\fC|AAi'o  [?  Ciimix]\<M'o],  c]ui  pe^riAuic  ah  CAiiiAin  Anni]' 
1111. 

In  the  MS.  o£  Tighernach,  in  T.C.D.,  however,  (H.  1.  18,  fol. 
116.  b.),  the  passage  is  as  folloAvs.  (Indeed  Dr.  O'Conor  is  not  to 
be  depended  on  as  to  the  version  in  the  MS.  quoted  by  him.)  It 
is  at  A.D.  48  : 

Conco'bA|\  m^c   nof]"A  obic  <|U1  [a.d.  48]    Conchobhar  Mac  Nessa 

^11000)710  pbu-p  yuuy  ^iAipie,  qui  obit,  cui  successit  filius  suus  Glaisn^j 
pejnAUic  AiDiiv  Kx.  qui  regnavit  annis  ix. 

The  following  is  the  account  of  the  Deatli  of  Conchobhar  Mac 
Nessa  given  in  the  Historic  Tale  called  the  ai-oot)  ebon  cob  ai]a,  or 
Tragic  Fate  of  Conchobhar,  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Leinster 
(H.  2.   18.,  T.C.D. ;  fol.  79.  a.  b.)  :— 

IDai  ine]"CA  ni6]\  -po];  llbuo  i-ecunAnx)  inCmAin  tnAcliA. 
*Oocti|\i*OA^A  X)iiii,  immA]\bA5A  iii6]\a  ocu]'  coin]\AmA  ecii]A]Ao 
.1.  eci]A  ChonAtb  [Ce]AnAc1i]  ocu^'  CoincubAinn,  ocu]"  toe- 
5Ai]\e  [biiAt)Acb].  UucAit)  "OAin^^A,  A]A  ConAbt,  incbint)  llle]^- 
5e5]\A'o  co]\OACittiti]\  ocii  nAConipAin.  t)A  bc]^  "o'llluAib 
in'oinbAi'opn  cac  cii]\ai'0  no  rnA]\bT)Ai]'  a]\  ^aIaiTj  oenp]\  no 
^ACA  Anincbm*o  Apv\cen'OAib  ociii^  coninic]'cuA  Aeb  Ai]\cib 
con'oenAT)  tiAU]\oice  c^MiA-oe  x)ib.  Ocii]'  incAn  nobiui]'  innn- 
niApbAi^  nocoiii]\AinAib,  •oobe]\ui]"  *o6ib  combici]'  innAlAiiiAib. 
11lAit  A  ClioncbobAi]\,  a]\  CoiiaII,  nAcon-oe]\nAr  oic  nAconi- 
]AAin  ecu  yonmnA^'A  a]\  ^AbAib  6inp]\,  ni'OAcciiAln^i  conipAni 
p\im]'A.  1ppi]\6n  A]\  ConchobAp.  X)opArA-o  iA]\Ani,  po]\]'in 
-[ropiiT)  yo]\AiiibiT)  "oo  5pep  in-omcin-o.      Lint)  cac  Ateci  ApnA- 

bApAC  *01Actl1CU1.      'OolbinX)   ■OAIIA,  CeC   IllAC   IIIaUAC  X)0C11A1]\C 

ecc]u\  bA  tllco.  Dcipc  Ai^ivvnt^iwin  poboi  in  bCjinit)  in  Cer. 
Ipcx)  'oobliii'opi'De  *OA]\pAi"oci  nA  liG-nmA,  ocii]'  c]\i  beAccuTo 
beip  "00  lIlcAib,  inuAn  bAUAp  nA  onniice  co  cbuciu  "oo  inchmt) 
inej'^e^jiA,  ippex)  Aube]\u  inx)6nniic  p]\iA]\Aibe.  Ixoclibmn- 
e"OAp  Coc  Anij^n.  CrAi"0]^iT)e  inmcniD  AlbAini  nTOAlvvnAi 
ocii]'  bc]\TO  lei]';  opopiri]\  Cec  ]\ob6i  lUAjin^epe  vo  1lle]'p- 
5e5]\A  Axn^Aib  iA]\nA  ecAib.  Cac  cac  ociip  cac  i]^5A[ib]  nobit) 
•oo  Cboniuvcro  p]\i  llbco  nobcpet)  Cec  mnnicmx)  iiia  cpi]y 
■oil]'  in  cccApcAX)  ecc  nAinpA  "o'lllcAib  lumiApbAX^  x)i. 
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App.  cLvi.       pecc  AtTo  x)ni,  'ooitiiix)]"eoi"n  mci  Cec  f  ai]a  co  rue  cahai  nibo 
~  A  pejiAib  tloi]"]".     'OonA]ApAi'o  iniA-pinojAAcu  U'Lai'o  inA-oiAit); 

Conchobhar     T)0]A1ACCAUA]A     *OA11A,      ConflACCAl      X)On"0'LeiC     AlLe     "OlACe^^-pAIA- 

MacNessa.  ^^^^  -j'eoiii.  ^ecAi^A  CAC  ecu]\]AO.  'Oottin'O  CoiichobAp  -peiTi 
ipn  CAu.  Coni-o  Ant)]"in  ^a'dacaja  mnA  ComiAcc  *oo  Choii- 
chobA];  cuiDccu  -pojvbeicb  •oo-oe^cin  ATDebbA  x)oib.  fobic 
mpAbi  -):o]\CAiiiiAirj  'oetb'oiimi  AmAib  'oebb  CoricliobAi]i  .1. 
ece]A  Cjuiu  ocii-p  "oeibb  ocu]"  'oeceic;  ece]iinec  octi-p  c6|ie 
ocuf  ctic|\iiiTimAe;  eue]A  ]AOfc  ocuf  -f-obu  ocu-p  ^ite;  ece]A 
^Ai-p  octij"  aIai^  ocu]"  epiAbjiA;  ece-p  e]i]iiii*o  octi-p  Ane  ocuf 
ecoj^c ;  ece]\  A\\m  ocuf  imniAX)  ocu]"  o]A*o"OAn ;  ece^  5^''^T 
ocuj"  ^Ai^cet)  0011)"  ceiieb.  11i]Abo  toccAc  c]\a  inci  Concbo- 
bA]i.  A  coniAiAti  imo)\]AO,  inCbeiu  no  ^Ab-pAC  riA  mriA  Aitp^" 
•DO  CboncbobA-|i. 

"Liii-o  lAjAAin  '|:o]A'Lec:  aoihu^a  "oia  'oe-pcin  iDonAmriAib.  T)ot- 
tuiT)  Cec  iino]A]AO  cornbin  ecep  nAmriA  imme'oon.  tloprro- 
teuAiA  Cec  incbirro  tnep^e'cpA  ipncAbAibb,  ocu-p  no]"-ceibc 
coni'ocAi\bA  iinmtibbAc  ConcbobAi]\,  combACA-p  a*oa  cjaiati 
innAcinx)  ocup  coco|\CAi]\i"eom,  ipA  cetro  cocA^itA  -pjii  Iaji. 
'pocbep'O'OAc  llbAiT)  cuci  conix)  fuicpAc  o  Cbec. 

"Poji  bpiu  AcA  "OAipe  "OA  bAec  i-pAiit)  -oopocbAiiA  ConcbobA-p. 
AcA  A  b^eAiTO  bAibe  1  cop\cbAi-p,  ocnp  copce  irpiiAcerro  ocu]" 
co|\ce  ]:piAcoppA. 

TnAix)i"o  cp<\  -poiA  ConriAccA  co  Sciait)  A^\xo  riA  Coti.  T)o 
be|ACA|A  tlbAix)  ]^Ai]A  *oopii'oip  CO  Ach  "OAipve  *0A  t)Aec. 

trio  bpicb-j^e  A-p-p,  A-p  ConcbobApi,  "oo  he\\  p^e  ntlbA'o 
*ooneoc  nombepiA  conmci  mocec.  t1ocbe]ApA,  Ap  Cennbe^v 
-pAitDe,  Ai^A  ^ibbA  -pox)eiri 

X>o  bei^ip-oe  iomAin  imme  ocu]"  nombeip  -poiAAtnviin  co 
A'p"ox)ACAX)  Stebe  ^iiaic.  THai'oi'o  AcpvitDe  ipn^ibtu ;  00111*0- 
'oepn  ACA,  tli^e  CirrobepipiAi-oe  -pojA  UtAit)  .1.  inpii  'pop\AmtJin 
tec  inx)bAi.  Con  6 cb AT)  c|ia,  iiroebAi'o  on  c^ac  coAiAAibe 
•OApei-p  in  -jAi^.     Co|\Aimi'o  -po)\  tlbco  iA]Apn. 

*OobepApi  c]iA,  aLiai^  coConchobA]^  .1.  pm^en.  l-pj'epi'oe 
no  pnnAT)  'oon-oiAi'o  no  cbei^ex)  -oonci^  mbin  nobit)  m^A- 
bun  pnci^,  ocu)"  cec^AbA]!  nobix)  An-o.  HIaic,  oppn^en, 
'oiACAbcA-p  incbboc  A|"'oocinx)  biAcniApb  'pocecoipi;  mAnicuc- 
CA-p  Ap-p  imo)A]Ao,  nocic]:Ainx),  ocuf  biiDAci-p  'ouic.  IpA-p-po 
"oun,  Apv  tlbcAix),  inxDAci-p  obx)^]"  Aecpom.  tloiccAt)  lApAiri  a 
cent),  ocuf  p\op"iiA5e"o  co-pnAC  6ip\,  Ap\  bACUinmA  'oac  -piiibc 
ConcbobAipv  ocu-p  "oac  innoi-p. 

Ocu-p  A-pbepic  inbiAi^  -ppi  ConcbobA|\  combecb  ip'omcin  .1. 
ApinAcif  A"o  ApefA^  DO,  ocuf  nADi^-pet)  -pojAec,  ocuf  nAecjiAi^ex) 
mnAi  CO  An^recA,  ocu]"  nApiecco. 

tloboi    DAnA,    ipnciincAbAi|AC   \\r[    cein    jAobobeo   .1.   1111. 
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TiibtiAT)n<\,  ocu]"  mpbocn^nAmAit),  acu  AAi^Ai-puim  innA-puToi  app.  clti. 
n<\mmA  .1.  riAcociiAlA  Cnirc  X)0  cr\ocA'6  •oolu-OAix)ib.     Uadic  ^,  „, 

'     '  '  Of  Kin? 

ADDri-oe  c]\ic  mo]\  -pon^^nA'Ouu,  ocii-p  ^AOcpicriAi^  iiem   ocui'  conchohhar 
CAtAm    LAincc  in^niniA  'OA^'vonA'O  atto   .1.   1]m  Cjaij^c  niAc  T)e 
t)i  x)o  c]\oc1iA'0  cencitiAiT). 

C|\eAC]"o,  A]\  ConchobAjA  VT^^  '0]aui'0,  cia  otc  ma]\  "oo 
^ncbep  ipiTobAcni^^A  ittoui?     1]"  p]\  on  em,  Ap  int)]Aui,  [1|"U 

C]\11X     ITIAC     T)6     ACA    A^A    bA-pU^AX)     AllOI]'    A^     lu-QAI^lb/^^^J 

1]"  mon  in^nimpn,  a]\  ConcliobA]\.  1n^e]\pn  •oada,  a|aiti'o-|\ui, 
inoenAix)ci  ]\ot^ein  ocu]"  -|\o;5eni]'ni  .1.  in  .inn.  CAbAnix)  e-nAip, 
cencopmun'o  btiAX)Am. 

ll'An'opn  ^locpeici  ConchobA|A;  ocu]"  i^yepn  in-oAiAA^reji 
^\oc]\eci  DO  *OiA  m  be-|nn-o  iMACiACCAin  c]\eicim  6  .1.  fnopAnt) 
m  ]:e]\  Aite. 

TTIaic  u]\a,  a^\  ConcbobAp:  t)A  bApjAAint)  nA*OAit  cuah-oiai^, 
riAp  nA^^  Aunmbeoi^\  i|\]ncc  cpiiA'O-ciipA'o  ciccip  cicci]^^**^  nio- 
beoit  concicbAi]'  C]n'iA|'  w\6\\  imtet),  mATom  niuA  nuiAi'o  nnn- 
floi^  pe]\bAi]\bcc,  I'oiiDinire'O  poe]t-cobAi]i.  La  C]\i]x  con^e- 
riAint).  5^1]^  bAec  bAi\titemi  ^^0]\becAin  bAncortroet)  bAnpceb 
cecboinui]\  cjiocAt)  -jn^  bAnioo  coi]\]d  aju  a]\"0]\ac  a"Oatii]\ai. 
Uumcicce  in^nnii  icniob  rAi]\i]"eni  ujAoom  nA]v\b  iconiToex) 
coniicecc  con^nAin  CAin  be  La'Oia  'oiL^a'dac  "oiAcobAiiA. 
CAin  i:o]Abtin'o  pobejtAnTO.  CAm  coinbun'o  ciiocpnt)  C]npc 
A]\neniclun]i,  mpnixic  ce  ceppAicip  coi]\p  c]\ia"o.  CiA]\bo  A]t 
CjAipu  GAIT)  cnniACUAC  C1A  X)n  x)nn  nA"0]\oceni  ]w\"0  'oii]\  T)e]\- 
comce  i\nno]\CA^\  mA^\men,  inonA  imAX)  nA'0]\i5  ]A0AcrmA]t 
lAonciiAi-oi,  cjAocAT)  C]\ipc  inAcococbAimiiiip,  bAhApni  nA-obem- 
inip  iA]AnA]\-o]\Ac  ecomnA]\r.  tUxpAb  ^\i  ]\ocep  c]AOicc|\nAi-o 
A]\"00ine 'oi^niAi^;  "oiAiiAich  ]\A5AnTope  bAp,  Accn  pbAiu  po]\- 
beccAmt)  pocib  necA,  nAbnni  neiiiubni]\  necc  peiinrei]'e-o  ;  •00- 
6onn]\i'o  iiioc]\i"oe  cbiiAp  inA]A'0]\Ac  n^nbA,  a]\  mn'OiA  m-opcib 
nADju^  ^AOAcr,  cop]\po]\uAcr  p|\irnmubAb]\6n  bAip,  conAcbiup 
A]\  onuni  •ooiiTOub  *o]\uib,  cen  'OubeniAni  iDi^Aib. 

IpAnx)  *oo]\m5ni  ConcbobA]\  in  ]\eco]\ic]'e  'oiA]\oinip  Dac|\ac 
•oiM'n  "oebAn^ib  "ooChoncbobA];  C]\i]X  •oocpocAt),  *oia]iaia]\- 
pAi^  ConcbobA]',  ciaca  Aip-oe  in^AnrACApo,  ecc. 

llo  "OAnA,  coiiibA"oe  Abcnp  in  Conpnl  x)o  •occato  oOcuAinn 
•Dociin^it)  inchipA  co  5<^c'oebAib  nommpet)  "oo  ChoncbobAjt 

C|\1]X  X)0cb|\0CAX). 

[translation.] 

The  Ultonians  were  greatly  intoxicated  on  one  occasion  in 
Emhain  Mhacha.  There  arose  indeed  great  contentions  and  [com- 
parison of]  trophies  between  them,  tliat  is,  between  Comill  Ccrnach, 
and  Cuchulainn^  and  Laeijhaire  Buadhach.     "Let  Mesgedhras  brain 

(262)  [Keating.]        (i63)  Cl6cif .  [This  is  a  mistaken  repetition  of  the  same  word.] 
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App.  cLvi.  be  brought  to  me",  said  Conall^  "  that  I  may  talk  to  the  competing 
warriors".  It  was  a  custom  with  the  Ultonians  at  that  time,  every 
Conchobhar  champion  they  killed  in  single  combat,  to  take  their  brains  out  of 
Mac  Nbssa.  their  heads,  and  mix  lime  with  them  until  they  were  formed  into 
hard  balls.  And  whenever  they  were  in  contention,  or  at  [compa- 
rison of]  trophies,  these  were  brought  to  them  until  they  had  them 
in  their  hands.  "  Good,  O  Conchobhar^\  said  Conall,  "  the  warriors  of 
the  trophy-comparison  have  not  performed  a  deed  like  this  in  single 
combat ;  they  are  not  competent  to  compare  trophies  with  me".  "It 
is  true,  indeed",  said  Conchobhar.  The  brain  Avas  then  put  upon  the 
shelf,  where  it  was  always  kept.  Every  one  went  his  own  way  the 
next  day  to  his  sport.  Cet,  the  son  of  Magach^  now  went  upon  an 
adventurous  visit  into  Ulster.  This  Cet  was  the  most  dangerous  pest 
in  Erinn.  The  time  that  he  passed  over  the  green  of  JEmhain,  and 
having  three  half  heads  with  him  of  the  Ultonians,  was  at  a  time  that 
the  fools  (of  Emhain)  were  at  their  play  with  the  brain  of  Mesgedhra^ 
as  one  fool  said  to  the  other.  Cet  heard  this.  He  snatched  the  brain 
out  of  the  hand  of  one  of  them,  and  took  it  away  with  him ;  for  Cet 
knew  that  it  was  prophesied  for  Mesgedhra  to  avenge  himself  after 
his  death.  Every  battle  and  every  combat  which  the  Connachtmen 
fought  against  Ulster,  Cet  used  to  carry  the  brain  in  his  girdle  to  see 
if  he  could  succeed  in  killing  some  illustrious  (personage)  of  the 
Ultonians  with  it. 

Cet  went  eastwards  and  took  a  Tain  of  cows  from  the  Fera 
Uoss.  The  Ulstermen  followed  him  in  pursuit.  The  Connacht- 
men, on  the  other  hand,  went  to  save  him.  A  battle  was  fought 
between  them.  Conchobhar  himself  Avent  into  the  battle.  And  it  was 
then  the  women  of  Connacht  prayed  Conchobhar  to  come  to  their  side 
that  they  might  see  his  shape.  For  there  was  not  upon  earth  the  shape 
of  a  person  like  the  shape  of  Conchobhar ;  namely,  in  form,  and  face, 
and  countenance  ;  in  size,  and  symmetry,  and  proportion ;  in  eyes, 
and  hair,  and  whiteness  ;  in  wisdom,  and  prudence,  and  eloquence  ; 
in  costume,  and  nobleness,  and  mien ;  in  arms,  and  amplitude,  and 
dignity ;  in  accomplishment,  and  valour,  and  family  descent.  The 
man  Conchobhar  was  faultless.  It  was  by  the  advice  of  Cet  now  the 
women  preferred  their  request  to  Conchobhar. 

Conchobhar  then  drew  aside  alone,  so  that  the  women  might  view 
him.  Cet  had  previously  taken  his  place  among  the  women  in  the 
middle.  Cet  adjusted  Mesgedhra's  brain  in  his  sling,  and  he  threw  it 
so  that  it  entered  Conor's  skull,  and  that  its  two -thirds  entered  his 
head,  and  it  remained  in  his  head,  so  that  he  fell  with  his  head  to  the 
earth.  The  Ulstermen  rushed  forward  and  carried  him  off  from  Cet. 
On  the  brink  of  the  ford  of  Daire  da  Bhaeth  it  was  that  Conchobhar 
fell.  His  bed  is  there  where  he  fell,  and  a  rock  at  his  head  and  a 
rock  at  his  feet. 

The  Connachtmen  were  then  routed  to  Sciaidh  aird  na  Con.  The 
Ulstermen  were  driven  eastwards  again  to  the  ford  of  Daire  da 
Bhaeth. 
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''  Let  mo  be  carried  out  of  t}iis>",  said  Conchohar;  "  I  will  give  the  app.  clvi 
sovereignty  of  Ulster  to  the  perfion  who  shall  take  me  to  my  own  ^ 
house".     "  I  will  take  thee",  said  Ceiuiberraldhe^  his  own  servant.      concfujbar 

He  put  a  cord  around  him  and  he  carried  him  on  his  back  to  Ard  ^'^^  ^'*'"*- 
Achad\  of  Sliablt  Faaid.  His  heart  broke  within  the  servant,  and 
that  is  the  cause  of  [the  saying  of]  ^^Cennherraidhe^s  Sovereignty 
over  Ulster",  «.e.,  the  king  upon  his  back  for  half  the  day.  The 
battle  was  sustained,  however,  from  the  one  hour  of  the  day  to  the 
same  hour  of  the  next  day  after  the  king,  after  which  the  Ultonians 
overthrown. 

In  the  meantime  his  physician  was  brought  to  Covchohary  namely, 
Fimjen.  He  it  was  that  could  know  by  the  fume  that  arose  from  a 
house  the  number  that  was  ill  in  the  house,  and  every  disease  that 
prevailed  in  the  house.  "  Good",  said  Fingen^  "  if  the  stone  be  taken 
out  of  thy  head,  thou  shalt  be  dead  at  once ;  if  it  is  not  taken 
out  of  it,  however,  I  would  cure  thee,  but  it  would  be  a  blemish 
upon  thee".  "  The  blemish",  said  the  Ultonians,  "  is  better  for  us 
than  his  death".  His  head  w^as  then  healed,  and  it  was  stitched 
with  thread  of  gold,  because  the  colour  of  Conchobcn-^s  hair  was  the 
same  as  the  colour  of  the  gold. 

And  the  doctor  said  to  Conchohar  that  he  should  be  cautious,  that 
is,  that  he  should  not  allow  his  anger  to  come  upon  him,  and  that 
he  should  not  go  upon  a  horse,  and  that  he  should  not  have  violent 
connection  with  a  woman,  and  that  he  should  not  run. 

He  continued  then  in  that  doubtful  state  as  long  as  he  lived, 
namely,  seven  years,  and  was  incapable  of  action,  but  to  remain 
sitting  only,  that  is,  until  he  heard  that  Christ  was  crucified  by  the 
Jews.  There  came  at  that  time  a  great  convulsion  over  creation, 
and  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth  were  shaken  by  the  enormity  of  the 
deed  which  was  there  perpetrated,  namely,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of 
the  living  God,  to  be  crucified  without  crime. 

"  What  is  this  ?"  said  Conchohar  to  his  druid.  *'  What  great  evil 
is  it  which  is  perpetrated  on  this  day  ?"  "  It  is  true,  indeed",  said  the 
druid  [Christ  the  Son  of  God  is  crucified  this  day  by  the  Jewsj.^^^ 
"That  is  a  great  deed",  said  Conchohar.  "That  man,  now",  said 
the  druid,  "  it  was  in  the  same  night  he  was  born  that  you  were 
born,  that  is,  in  the  eighth  of  the  calends  of  January,  though  the 
year  was  not  the  same". 

It  was  then  that  Conchohar  believed;  and  he  was  one  of  the  two 
men  that  believed  in  God  in  Erinn  before  the  coming  of  the  Faith  ; 
that  is,  Morann  was  the  other  man. 

"  Good,  now",  said  Conchohar;  "  it  is  a  pity  that  he  [Christ]  did  not 
appeal  to  a  valiant  high-king,  which  would  bring  me  in  the  shape  of  a 
hardy  champion,  my  lips  quivering,  until  the  great  valour  of  a  soldier 
was  heard  dealing  a  breach  of  battle  between  two  hosts ;  bitter  the 
slaughter  by  which  there  would  be  propitiated  free  relief.  With  Christ 
should  my  assistance  lie.     A  wild  shout  has  sprung  at  large  :  a  full 

(264)  [Keatlug.] 
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A  PP.  cLvi.  I-iord,  a  full  loss,  is  lamented  ;  the  crucifixion  of  a  King,  the  greatest 
l^^ody,  who  Avas  an  illustrious,  adniirable  King.  I  would  complain  of 
Co7icfiotar  ^ho  dccd  to  the  faithllil  host  of  noble  I'eats,  whose  vigilant,  beautiful 
Afac  N^essa.  aid,  should  be  with  the  merciful  God  to  relieve  llim.  Beautiful  the 
overthrowing  which  I  w^ould  give.  Beautiful  the  combat  Avhich  I 
would  wage  for  Christ  who  is  being  defiled.  I  would  not  rest  tliough 
my  body  of  clay  had  been  tormented  by  them.  Why  for  Christ, 
the  chaste,  the  powerful,  what  is  the  reason  for  us  that  we  do  not 
express  words  of  deep  tear-lamentation  ?  He  who  is  slain  in  Armenia ; 
a  greater  than  the  dignity  of  any  righteous  king  is  being  tormented. 
The  crucifixion  of  Christ  if  we  should  befriend,  it  were  better  that 
we  should  not  be  accounted  an  unrighteous  high  king.  High  the 
King  who  suffers  a  hard  crucifixion  for  the  sake  of  ungrateful  men  ; 
for  His  safety  I  would  go  to  death ;  but  a  king  shall  not  go  to  a  guilty 
death,  in  order  that  it  should  not  be  that  which  defiles  purity  that 
should  take  precedence  of  Him.  It  crushes  my  heart  to  hear  the  voice 
of  wailing  for  my  God ;  the  arm  which  does  not  come  to  reach  with 
true  relief  to  arrest  the  sorrow  of  death — because  I  am  told  that  it  is 
dangerous  for  me  to  ride  in  chariots — without  aveiiging  the  Creator". 
The  time  that  Conchohar  made  this  Rhetoric  was,  when  Bacrach,  a 
Leinster  druid,  told  Conchohar  that  Christ  Avas  crucified ;  when 
Conchohar  asked  him  :  "  What  wonderful  signs  ?"  etc. 

Or,  indeed,  that  it  was  Altus,  the  [Roman]  Consul,  w^ho  came 
from  Octavius  to  demand  the  tribute  from  the  Gaedhils,  that  told 
Conchohar  that  Christ  was  crucified. 


The  great  antiquity  of  the  original  of  this  tale  may  be  inferred 
from  the  concluding  paragraph  of  this  very  old  version  of  it,  in 
which  the  still  more  remote  version,  which  ascribes  to  Bacrach  the 
Druid  the  explanation  to  King  Conchohar  of  the  wonderful  pheno- 
mena of  the  day  of  the  Crucifixion,  is  referred  to,  whilst  the  latter 
writer  (himself  not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  tivelfth  century  at 
least)  hints  Avhat  appears  to  him  to  be  a  more  reasonable  and  pro- 
bable source  of  information.  The  Book  of  Leinster,  from  which  this 
tract  is  copied,  is  a  MS.  of  the  middle,  a  portion  of  it  of  the  earlier 
part,  of  the  tAvelfth  century  ;  and  the  writer  of  the  tale  in  its  present 
form  would  appear  to  have  copied  it  out  with  impatience,  when  he 
leaves  unwritten  the  result  of  King  Conchohar's  frenzied  address, 
namely,  his  death.  I  do  not  recollect  having  seen  any  ancient 
original  detailed  account  of  this  tragical  event  bej^ond  Avhat  is  told 
here ;  but  the  learned  Dr.  Geoffry  Keating,  in  his  History  of  Erinn, 
gives  a  modified,  and  less  accurate,  but  fuller  Aversion  of  the  tale 
from  some  ancient  authority  no  longer  knoAATi  to  us,  and  concludes 
in  the  folloAvmg  Avords  : — 

iriAiA-pn     -oo     -peA'cu    tnbtiA'onA,  In  that  state  did  he  remain  seven 

gu-p  An  Aoine  'nA|A  c^aoca'o  C|MOfc,  years,    until    the    Friday   in  A^hich 

•oo -pei|A 'o^oinge -pe -peAncuf ;  A^tif  Christ  Avas    crucified,   according   to 

mA|\  tjo  coiinAi|\c  cIaoc'Lo'o  noAiri-  some  historians;  and  A\iien   he  saAv 
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5|A6ine  'f^^'tl  0A|^A  tAtl,  pAflAAlgCAf 
•OO  bVlACpAd",  •0]AA01  "OO  tAljnil'j  "OO 
"bl   'riA  f-OCAip,  C^ACAT)    "OA   CCAinig  An 

triAlAi^Ac    rKMiigriACAi    pn    ^o]\    riA 

■01111.113.  lOfA  CjMO^C  triAC  "Oe,  A]A  An 
•OjAAOl,    ACA    A^A    IJAI'UJA'b    AnOlj'    Ag 

lu-oAigilj.  UpuAig  pn,  A]A  Concu- 
bA|\,  'OA  mbcinnp  nA  Iacaiia  "oo 
tnuippnn  A|\Aibo  cimciobb  mo  "p'105 
•OA  bAy'ujA'o.  ^SHf  beii'  pn  cug 
A  dioi-oeAin  AmAc,  Aguf  cei-o  fA 
■601  jAo  coibbe  -oo  bi  "Laiiti  pr,  5ti|\ 

gAb  AgA    §CA]A|\A'6,  AgU]"    AgA    UllAin, 

Aguj'  A^^e-o  A  'oubAipc,  "OA  nibeic 
AineAf^  nA  nlu-oAi  joAC,  gujAAb  epn 

"Oiob  -OO  bcAfAA-O  0]A]AA  ;  A^^y  A^V 
triCAT)    nA    •OAfACCA     "OO     §Ab     6,     "OO 

bm^  An  mcAbb  Af  a  ccAnn  50  ccai- 
nij;  CHIT)  "OA  incinn  'nA  "oiAig,  Aruf 
inA]Apn  50  bpiAi-p  bAp  Coilb  La- 
m^AAije  A  bVopnAib  Uoi|'  joiyvcieAp 
T5on  tViume  coibie  pn. 


the  unusual  change  of  tlie  creation,  ^pp^  clvi. 

and  the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  the 

moon  at  its  full,  he  asked  of  liarrach,  of  King 
a  Leinstor  Druid,  who  was  along  ConcUobar 
with  liini,  what  was  it  that  brought  '*'"^  '^'*^" 
that  unusual  change  upon  the  i)la- 
nets  of  Heaven  and  Earth.  "Jesus 
Christ  the  Son  of  God",  said  the 
Druid,  "  who  is  now  being  crucified 
by  the  Jews".  "  That  is  a  pity",  said 
Conor;  "were  I  in  His  presence,  I 
would  kill  those  who  were  around 
ray  King  at  putting  Him  to  death". 
And  with  that  he  brought  out  his 
sword,  and  rushed  at  a  woody  grove 
which  was  convenient  to  him,  and 
began  to  cut  and  fell  it ;  and  what  he 
said  was,  that  if  he  were  among  the 
Jews,  that  that  was  the  usage  he 
would  give  them ;  and,  from  the  ex- 
cessiveness  of  the  fury  which  seized 
upon  him,  the  lump  started  out  of  his 
head,  and  some  of  his  brain  came 
after  it ;  and  in  tliat  way  he  died. 
The  Wood  of  Ldmhraighe,  in  Fear  a 
Roi.s,  is  the  name  by  which  that 
shrubby  wood  i8  called. 

So  far  Keating ;  and  as  it  is  of  some  interest  to  throw  this  story  of 
King  Conchohars  death  as  I'ar  back  on  autliority  as  we  can,  I  may 
here  quote  a  distich,  witli  its  gloss,  from  a  poem  on  the  manner  of 
death  and  place  of  sepulture  of  a  great  many  of  the  champions  of 
Erinn  at  and  about  the  time  of  Conchobar.  This  poem  was  written 
by  Cinaefh  O'lTartagain,  whose  death  is  recorded  in  the  Annals  of 
the  Four  Masters  at  the  year  973  ;  the  poem  consists  of  thirty-eight 
stanzas,  beginning : — 

ViAnnA  bACA^A  in  eniAin.  Warriors  who  were  in  Emain. 

Of  the  fourth  stanza  of  this  poem,  the  following  are  the  first  two 
lines,  and  gloss:  — 


<\cbv\c  in  AC  ne]"pA  in  |m  j 

II1  rocb  boic]\e(!:  bAin|\Aiji. 

[.1.1)1  A  \\o  ^'ebAi'o  ConcobA|\  \:\x) 
bcvmixAige  1]'  Ann  tuix)  111- 
chinn  nie^'^c-uixA  a|'  a  cinn, 
ocu]'  A  incinn  yc^^^  po]X. 


Mac  Nessa  the  King  died 

By  the  side  of  J^eitir  Lamhraig/nf. 

[j.?.,  as  Conchnhar  was  cutting 
down  the  Wood  of  Lamli- 
ruiijlu',  it  was  then  Mcsfjcd/i- 
ru's  brain  started  from  his 
head,  and  his  own  brain 
afterwards. 

There  is  a  copy  of  this  poem  in  the  Rook  of  Leinster,  fol.  IG,  but 
without  the  interlined  gloss ;  the  only  other  copy  of  it  that  1  am 
acquainted  with  in  Ireland  is  one,  with  a  gloss,  in  my  own  possession, 
made  by  myself  from  a  vellum  MS.  of  the  fifteenth  century,  lately 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  William  Monk  Mason  of  London. 


11   u 
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APPENDIX  No.  CLVII.  [Note  to  Preface,  Page  x.] 

u'is.^&tsL^  Statement  relative  to  the  Irish  MSS.  of  the  College  of  St.  hi- 
\\om^.  "*'  dore^  at  Rome,  drawn  up  for  the  information  of  their  Lord- 

ships the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  Ireland,  and  laid 
before  them  by  the  Senate  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
Ireland,  in   1859. 

[The  following  Memorandum  was  drawn  up  by  me  on  the  occasion  of  an  inquir}^,  terminated 
by  a  lengthened  Report  by  a  Committee  of  the  Senate,  on  the  Condition  and  Circumstances 
of  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland,  in  July,  1859.  It  was  prepared  in  consequence  of  a 
recommendation  in  that  Report,  that  measures  should,  if  possible,  be  taken  to  secure  to  tlie 
University  "  copies,  at  least,  of  the  valuable  Irish  Manuscripts  of  St.  Isidore  and  the  Bar- 
berini  Library,  at  Rome".  As  the  contents  of  this  Memorandum  are  so  closely  connected 
with  the  subject  of  the  present  volume,  it  has  been  thought  right  to  reprint  it  here.] 

July  30,  1859. 

The  following  is  a  brief  notice  of  the  collection  of  Irish  manuscripts  illustra- 
tive of  Ecclesiastical  History,  now  in  the  College  of  St.  Isidore's  at  Rome.  I 
have  introduced  a  short  account  of  a  collection  of  somewhat  similar  history 
and  character,  and  originally  made  by  the  same  hands,  now  in  the  Burgundian 
Library  at  Brussels ;  and  I  have  dwelt  on  the  liberality  of  the  King  of  the  Bel- 
gians in  allowing  these  precious  documents  to  be  transmitted  to  Ireland  for  the 
purpose  of  being  copied,  in  the  hope  that  such  an  example  may  lead  to  a  similar 
liberality  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  in  Rome,  in  respect  to  the  invaluable 
collections  now  in  the  Eternal  City.  The  history  of  these  collections  leads  us 
necessarily  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  foundation  of  the  Irish  College  at 
Louvain. 

Flaithri  0'3Iaelchonah%  better  known  to  English  writers  as  Florence 
Conroy,  was  a  native  of  Galway,  and  a  Franciscan  friar.  He  was  well  known 
on  the  continent  for  his  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
and  became  the  cherished  friend  of  King  Philip  the  Third  of  Spain.  In  1610 
he  was  elevated  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Tuam,  his  native  province,  and  he 
was  the  chief  promoter,  if  not  the  originator,  of  the  project  of  an  Irish  college 
on  the  continent,  in  which  he  contemplated  a  double  purpose.  The  first,  to 
afford  an  asylum  to  such  of  the  Irish  ecclesiastics  as  thought  it  more  conducive 
to  the  interests  of  religion  at  home  to  preserve  their  lives  for  the  preparation 
and  supply  of  a  future  priesthood  to  their  native  land,  than  to  embrace,  as 
many  of  them  did,  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  which  was  at  that  terrible  period 
go  liberally  bestowed  by  their  fell  enemies  of  English  race  and  creed.  The 
second  purpose, — which,  indeed,  is  implied  in  the  first, — was  to  afford  to  the 
ardent,  unconquerable  youth  of  Ireland  the  means  of  general  mental  cultivation 
and  preparation  for  the  sacred  ministry,  from  which  they  were  completely  cut 
off  at  home. 

Full  success  crowned  our  archbishop's  efforts,  and  in  the  year  1616,  the  first 
stone  of  the  Irish  College  was  laid  at  Louvain,  under  the  patronage  of  St. 
Anthony  of  Padua,  by  Archduke  Albert,  governor  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands, 
and  his  princess,  the  Infanta  Isabella,  sister  of  King  Philip  the  Third,  the 
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cost  of  its  erection  being  liberally  supplied  from  the  coffers  of  this  Catholic  ^pp.  clvii. 
sovereign. 

Among  the  first  members  of  the  Theological  Faculty  of  the  Irish  College  at  Ms.s.''at^SL^ 
Louvjiin  was  Aedh  Mac  an  Dhuird,  better  known  as  IIuf,Mi  Ward,  a  native  of  I^Jore's, 
Donegal!,  and  a  Franciscan  friar.      He  was  first  Professor  of  Divinity,  and 
ultimately  Guardian  or  Rector  of  the  College.     He  was  soon  after  joined  by 
Father  John  Colgan  and  Father  Michael  O'Clery. 

These  tliree  noble  Irish  Franciscans  soon  began  to  devise  means  to  rescue 
from  the  chances  of  threatened  oblivion  the  perishing  records  and  evidences  of, 
at  least,  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  their  native  country.  They  established 
an  Irisli  Press  in  St.  Anthony's  College.  Michael  O'Clery  was  sent  back  into 
Ireland  to  collect,  purchase,  or  transcribe  manuscripts ;  the  expenses  of  his 
mission  being  provided  by  Father  Ward.  Father  Michael  O'Clery,  than  whom 
no  more  competent  person  for  such  an  undertaking  could  be  found,  appears  to 
have  arrived  in  Ireland  in  1G2G.  He  immediately  set  to  work  collecting, 
chiefly  by  transcription,  all  kinds  of  ecclesiastical  documents,  but  more  especi- 
ally those  important  historical  tracts,  the  Lives  of  the  Irisli  Saints.  He  visited 
the  Franciscan  Monasteries  of  Dublin,  Droglieda,  Multifarnham,  Wexford, 
Cashel,  Clonmel,  Quin,  Ikmdroose,  etc.,  etc.,  and  various  private  libraries, 
collecting  and  transcribing  from  all.  And  having  made  his  collection  in  a  pro- 
miscuous manner,  he  then  retired  to  his  own  monastery  of  Doncgall,  while  he 
was  engaged  in  the  compilation  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  and  where, 
among  his  early  friends  and  relatives,  the  illustrious  fathers  of  that  famous 
monastery,  he  appears  to  have  re-copied  and  arranged  all  the  materials  of 
ecclesiastical  history  which  he  had  collected. 

Father  Ward  died  in  1G35,  and  the  prosecution  of  the  contemplated  work 
devolved  upon  Father  Colgan.  At  what  time  Father  IMichael  O'Clery  reached 
him  with  his  precious  stores,  I  am  not  able  to  say ;  but  he  was  in  Louvaiu  in 
1 G42,  when  he  published  his  glossary.  Father  Colgan's  Trias  Thaumaturgus^ 
containing  all  the  lives  of  our  three  great  patrons,  St.  Patrick,  St.  Bridget, 
and  St.  Coluni  Cille,  and  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  extending  only  to  the  saints  of 
the  months  of  January,  February,  March,  appeared  in  1G45.  Michael  O'Clery 
died  at  Louvain  in  lG-t3  ;  and  whether  it  was  from  the  loss  of  his  indispensable 
assistance,  or  some  other  cause,  Colgan,  though  he  lived  to  1658,  did  not  pub- 
lish any  more  of  the  work,  nor  was  it  ever  after  taken  up. 

The  materials  collected  by  Michael  O'Clery,  as  well  as  any  that  may  have 
been  obtained  through  other  channels,  remained  at  Louvain  after  his  and 
Father  Colgan's  death,  and  down,  it  is  presumed,  to  the  French  Kevolution,at 
which  time  they  appear  to  have  been  dispersed, and  in  such  a  manner  that  all 
knowledge  of  their  existence  was  for  a  long  time  lost.  But  it  would  appear 
*rom  what  has  been  since  learned,  that  this  great  collection  became  subdivideil 
into  two  principal  parts,  one  of  which  found  its  way  to  Brussels,  and  the  other 
to  Rome. 

The  late  Dean  Lj'ons,  of  Belmullet,  having  occasion  to  go  to  Eome  in  the 
year  1842,  had,  previous  to  his  leaving  Dublin,  an  interview  with  some  of  our 
antiquarian  celebrities,  and  at  their  suggestion  he  undertook  to  examine  the 
archives  of  the  Eternal  City  in  search  of  Irish  books  and  manuscripts,  with  a 
promise  that  he  would  send  home  from  time  to  time  iK'ncil  tracings  of  the  titles, 
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APP.cLvii.  chapters,  etc.,  of  any  manuscripts  which  he  might  happen  to  discover.    He 

n    *!,   T  •  u  ^^^  himself  a  good  Irish  scliolar.    All  the  searches  that  Dr.  Lyons  could  make 

On  tne  Irish  i        .  .1   , 

MSS.  at  St.    were  unproductive  untd  lie  visited  the  College  of  St.  Isidore,  in  which,  to  his 

Kwue!''''  J"fi"ite  satisfaction,  lie  found  twenty  volumes  of  Irish  manuscripts,  some  of 
them  of  the  greatest  interest  and  value  to  the  ancient  civil  arid  ecclesiastical 
history  of  Ireland,  and  all  of  them  of  more  or  less  importance  to  the  same  sub- 
ject. Upon  making  this  discovery,  Dr.  Lyons  at  once  set  to  work,  and,  after 
a  short  tune,  sent  over  two  letters  in  succession,  with  most  important  enclosures, 
being,  in  fact,  tracings  in  pencil  of  wonderful  accuracy  from  all  the  chief  heads 
of  subjects  in  the  entire  collection.  These  tracings  were  passed  over  with  ink 
by  me,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  they  were  pasted  into  a 
book  specially  made  for  the  purpose,  and  then,  with  the  consent  of  Dr.  Lyons, 
placed  in  the  Libraiy  of  the  Koyal  Irish  Academy,  where  they  remain  in  safety 
and  in  high  esteem,  and  accessible  to  all  persons  interested  in  Irish  history. 

On  the  return  of  Dr.  Lyons  to  Ireland,  in  1843,  the  friends  of  Irish  literature 
in  Dublin  consulted  him  on  the  possibility  of  getting  possession  of  these  valu- 
able remains  by  purchase  or  loan,  with  the  view  of  placmg  the  originals  or 
accurate  copies  of  them  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  where  they  would  be 
accessible  to  all  who  may  choose  to  consult  them.  I  was  asked  to  make  up  a 
short  catalogue  of  their  contents  from  the  tracings  sent  over,  which  enabled 
me  to  identify  all  the  pieces,  and  also  to  furnish  a  rough  estimate  of  their 
value.  This  I  did,  and  I  valued  them  at  £400,  that  is,  on  an  average  of  twenty 
pounds  per  volume.  Dr.  Todd  undertook  to  raise  this  sum  by  subscription, 
and  my  catalogue  was  sent  down  to  Dean  Lyons,  who  transmitted  it,  with  the 
offer  of  the  money,  to  Rome  ;  but  before  we  could  have  an  answer  back.  Dr. 
Lyons  died,  the  Repeal  Association  ceased  to  exist,  the  public  sentiment  which 
it  had  raised  subsided,  the  famine  set  in,  and  if  any  answer  came  to  Dr.  Lyons' 
letters,  we  have  never  heard  of  it. 

The  next  account  we  had  of  these  MSS.  was  the  publication,  without  my 
privity  or  consent  m  any  way  asked  or  obtained,  of  my  Catalogue,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Donovan  (in  the  third  volume,  p.  977,  of  his  Ancient  and  Modern  Home),  in 
1843.  I  may  here  state  that  a  consideration  of  the  heads  of  subjects  and 
chapters  of  the  MSS.  in  question,  leaves  no  doubt  on  my  mind  as  to  their  having 
formed  part  of  the  original  Louvain  collection  of  Father  Michael  O  Clery. 

Shortly  after  the  discovery  of  the  collection  at  St.  Isidore's,  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  making  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Laurence  Waldroii,  the  present  M.P. 
for  the  county  of  Tipperary,  to  whom  I  mentioned  the  discovery.  Mr.  Waldron 
was  accustomed  to  make  an  annual  tour  on  the  Continent,  and  I  requested  him, 
when  next  he  went  there,  to  look  out  for  Irish  MSS.  in  such  libraries  as  he  might 
happen  to  visit  in  his  travels,  and  more  particularly  Brussels,  Liege,  Lisle, 
Ostend,  and  the  other  cities  of  Belgium.  This  gentleman  was  good  enough  to 
receive  instructions  from  me  as  to  the  way  in  which  he  could  identify  manu- 
scripts of  importance.  In  the  summer  following  he  sent  me  from  Brussels  a 
large  quantity  of  tracings  from  several  manuscripts.  These  tracings,  made 
with  great  care  and  accuracy,  enabled  me  at  once  to  identify  Michael  O'Clery's 
(to  me)  well-known  haiidwriting,  and  the  noble  collection  of  the  Lives  of  the 
Irish  Saints  and  other  ecclesiastical  documents,  which  he  had  made  in  Ireland 
for  Fathers  Ward  and  Colgan  between  the  years  1626  and  1635.     I  imme- 
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diately  coinmuincatcJ  thiri  informaticni  to   the   Rev.   Dr.    Todd,  of  Trinity  ai'P.  clvii. 

College,  who  at  onee  started  for  Brussels,  and  found  that  I  was  quite  correct 

in  my  identification  of  these  MSS.     The  collection  was  next  visited  by  the  m"»^  'J^  s;" 

Kev.  Dr.  Graves,  of  Trinity  College,  and  next  by  'Sir.  Samuel  Bindon,  of  the  l-'i'Jore's, 

county  of  Clare,  who  made  a  most  accurate  and  valual>le  catalogue  of  the  whole 

collection. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  I  discovered  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  a  hirge  and  valuable  fragment  of  the  history  of  the  wars  of  the  Danes 
in  Ireland ;  and  on  the  discovery  of  the  Brussels  collection,  it  was  found  to 
contain  a  full  copy  of  this  most  important  tract,  made  by  Michael  O'Clery  in 
the  convent  of  Multifarnham  in  1G2G.  Under  these  circumstance?.  Dr.  Tfxld 
visited  Brussels  again,  taking  with  him  my  copy  of  the  fragment  in  Trinity 
College,  Du])rm,  into  which  he  inserted  from  the  O'Clery  copy  all  that  was 
wanting  to  it.  At  this  time  Dr.  Todd  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  an  inter- 
view with  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  to  whom  he  explained  the  nature  of  his 
visit  to  the  Burgundian  Library,  expressing  his  regret  at  the  difficulties  which 
the  distance  from  Ireland  placed  in  the  way  of  making  these  valuable  records 
available  for  the  purposes  of  Irish  History.  Some  time  subsequently,  in  May, 
1840,  and  incidentally  to  my  examination  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  importance  of  these  MSS.  was  fully  made  known,  and  through 
my  instrumentality  an  elforL  was  set  on  foot  to  ol'tain  a  loan  of  them  from  the 
Burgundian  Library.  With  most  conmieudable  liberality  his  Majesty  at  once 
consented  to  permit  any  one  or  more  of  the  manuscripts  to  be  sent  over  to  this 
country  through  the  Belgian  Ambassador  in  London  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland;  and,  accordingly,  in  1849,  two  volumes  came  over,  containing  the 
Martyrologies  of  Aengus  the  Culdee,  of  Tallaght,  of  Marianus  Gorman,  an  1 
that  of  Donegall  compiled  by  the  Four  jNI  isters.  Of  these  I  made  accurate 
and  laboured  copies  for  Dr.  Todd's  private  library  and  at  his  private  expense, 
no  public  body  here  being  willing  at  the  time  to  undertake  the  cost  of  such  a 
work.  On  returning  these  books  to  Brussels  we  next  obtained  two  other 
important  books, — the  Danish  wars  and  a  volume  of  Religious  and  Historical 
Poems.  Of  the  former  I  made  a  copy  for  the  Library  of  Trinity  College.  In 
185G  wo  had  the  remaining  volumes  of  the  collection  sei'.t  over  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Brehon  Law  Connnission ;  but  although  O'Clery's  magnificent 
collection  of  the  Uves  of  our  saints  was  among  them,  there  were  no  parties  here 
who  ct)uld  be  found  willing  to  defray  the  expense  of  copying  them.  I,  however, 
at  my  own  expense  had  copies  taken  of  the  lives  of  SS.  Adamndn,  Mo/ini/, 
Beracfiy  MacCreiche,  Crannatan,  Ceallac/i,  Culman  Elti,  and  Mochoemog  of 
Leith  Mar. 

We  have,  in  the  instance  of  the  Irish  MSS.  in  the  Burgundian  Library  and 
the  collection  at  St.  Isidore's,  examples  of  the  manner  in  which  the  materials 
of  our  ecclesiastical  history  are  scattered  all  over  the  continent.  The  writings 
of  Dr.  Lanigan,  and  all  others  of  a  similar  kind,  are  mere  digests  of  Irish 
ecclesiastical  history,  omitting  all  the  more  important  historical  and  social 
details  which  give  consistency,  and,  I  may  say,  unimpeachable' authenticity, 
to  those  remarkable  documents. 

Amongst  other  reasons  which  would  make  it  desirable  for  us  to  possess  at 
least  authentic  copies  of  these  valuable  documents,  I  may  state  that,  as  a 
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APP.  CLvii.  Catholic  I'rofessor  of  Irish  History  and  Archaeology,  1  feel  myself  greatly 

embarrassed  in  my  connection  with  the  Catholic  University.     I  have  been 

Mss!  \it  8t  '  preparing  and  delivering  courses  of  Lectures  in  this  institution  on  the  Antiqui- 

isidore's,        ties  and  early  civil  History  of  Ireland,  drawn  altogether  from  ancient  existing 
home.  ^  ^  7  o  o 

manuscripts,  of  w^hich,  for  this  purpose,  we  have  a  tolerably  large  store  remain- 
ing ;  but  I  have  been  deterred  from  entering  upon  any  lengthened  course  of 
Lectures  on  the  still  more  important  subject  of  our  Cliristian  History,  solely 
because  the  original  authorities  are  so  widely  scattered  and  impossible  of  access. 
If  it  were  possible,  and  I  believe  that,  with  the  aid  of  your  Lordships'  influ- 
ence, it  would  be  readily  so,  to  bring  together  in  Dublin,  even  for  a  short  time, 
the  collection  at  St.  Isidore's,  and  that  of  the  Burgundian  Library,  Brussels, 
copies  of  these  works  could  be  made,  which,  with  the  materials  that  could  be 
procured  by  transcription  by  a  competent  person  in  a  month  or  six  weeks  in 
Oxford  and  London  ;  and  then,  indeed,  would  the  materials  for  Lectures  on  the 
ancient  Catholic  History  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  for  the  general  history  of  this 
country,  be  abundant,  authoritative,  and  unanswerable.  Indeed  I  would  look 
upon  the  collection  and  concentration,  in  the  Library  of  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity, of  those  scattered  fragments  of  our  national  history,  as  supplying  nearly 
as  great  a  desideratum  as  the  University  itself. — EUGENE  O'CURRY, 

Professor  of  Irish  Archceology. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  FACSIMILES, 


[The  Fac-Similes  which  follow  arc  arranged  in  the  Chronological  Order  of 
the  dates,  or  supposed  dates,  of  the  MSS.,  or  handwriting,  represented.  They 
will  be  found  to  be  distinguished  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet — (A.),  (B.), 
etc. — for  convenience  of  reference  to  the  following  Explanations.] 


(A.)  MS.  in  the  "  T)oTTiriAc  -diii^i-o";   [R.I.A.].  {temp.  Saint       [a.] 
Patrick;  circa  a. d.  430). 

— "  ell  .  .  [  ]  ge  •  •  [  1  •  '^'^^  E^  Jacob  Jac  .  .  lii  genui  .  . 

[  ]  Omnes  ergo  generationcs  ab  Abracbam  usque  ad 

David  gcng/ierationes  xiiii,  et  a  David  usque  ad  Transmigra- 
tionem  Babil[oyiZ5]  generationcs  xiiii.,  et  a  tY.xns\_migratione\ 
Babil .  .  ni  .  .  usque  ad  [Christuin]  generationes"  [xiiii.],  etc. 

[See  as  to  this  MS.  (the  "  Domhnach  Air</id'')  the  text  at  Lect.  XV.,  page 
.**.21-2  ;  and  particularly  the  description  of  it  from  Dr.  Tetrie,  at  p.  324  ;  and 
see  Appendix,  No.  XC  VI.,  p.  508.] 

The  MS.  preserved  in  tins  celebrated  shrine  was  supposed  to  have  been 
r:iiraculously  presented  to  Saint  Patrick ;  it  may  at  least  be  said  with  cer- 
tainty that  this  very  MS.  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Saint,  on  account  of 
which  it  was  always  regarded  as  one  of  his  Relics.  It  consisted  of  a  copy  of 
the  Four  Gospels.  The  present  fr.igment  is  one  of  the  two  leaves  referred  to 
by  Dr.  Tetrie  (see  p.  324).  It  is  part  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew,  of  which  the  loth,  16th,  and  17tli  verses  areas  follows  in  the  Vulgate. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  translations  are  not  identical ;  as,  for  example,  the 
17th  verse,  iu  the  MS.  begins  *•  Omnes  e/yo",  instead  of  "  Omnes  i/cK^ue": — 

"15.  P^liud  autcm  gcnuit  Eleazar.  Eleazarautem  genuit  Mathan.  Mathan 
autem  genuit  Jacob. 

"  IG.  Jacob  autem  genuit  Joseph  virum  Mariaj,  de  qua  natus  est  Jesus, 
(pii  vocatur  Christus. 

"  17.  Onmes  itaque  generationes  ab  Abraham  usque  ad  David,  generationes 
(juatuordecim :  et  a  David  usque  ad  Transmigrationem  Babylonis,  generationes 
quatuordecim :  et  a  Transniigratione  JJabylonis  usque  ad  Christum,  gene- 
rationes quatuordecim". 


(B.)  MS.  in  tbc  C^tAc.    {i]ih  Century;  MS.  attributed  to  Saint       [H] 
Cohim  Cille). 

"  Deus  in  nomine  tiio  sulvum  me  fac,  ct  in  virtutc  tua  jiidlca 
me.  Deus  cxaudi  orationem  meam :  auribus  pcrcipe  verba  oris 
mei.  Quoniam  alieni  insurrexcrunt  adversum  me,  ct  Ibrtcs 
qiursicrunt  animam  meam" :  [etc.] 


()50  EXPLANATION  OF  TIIK  FAC-SIMILES. 

[See  as  to  this  MS.,  (the  "  Cathach'),  the  text  at  Lect.  XV.,  pp.  321  and  327, 
et  seq.] 

The  MS.  consists  of  a  fragment  of  a  copy  of  the  Psahns  of  David,  beUeved 
to  have  been  hurriedly  written  by  Saint  Colum  Cille  himself.  It  is  in  ad- 
mirable preservation.  The  passage  represented  in  the  fac-simile  exactly 
agrees  with  the  Vulgate ;  Ps.  liii.  ;  vv.  3,  4,  and  part  of  5. 

[<^]       (C.)  "  Book  of  Kells"  [T.C.D.].     {(Mh  Century;  MS.  attributed 
to  Saint  Colum  Cille) ;  fol.  46  a. 

"  Nolite  tliewsaurizate  vobis  thesauros  in  terra:  ubi  er  go 
l_a^rugo]  et  tinea  demolitur ;  et  ubi  fures  eiFodiunt,  et  furantur. 

"  The^isaurizate  autem  vobis  tlie/isauros  in  cselo,  ubi  neque 
erugo  \oerugo\  neque  tenea  demolitur,  et  ubi  fures  non  eiFodiunt, 
[etc.] 

[See  text,  at  Lect.  I.,  p.  23. 

The  passage  represented  in  fac-simile  ai^crees  with  the  19th  and  20th  verses 
of  the  VI.  cliap.  of  St.  Matthew,  in  the  Vulgate.  The  peculiarities  are  indi- 
cated by  Italics. 

[D.]       (D.)   "  Book  of  Durrow",  [T.C.D.].    {^oth  Century;  MS.  attri- 
buted to  Saint  Colum  Cille);  fol.  107  b. 

"  De  die  autem  illo  et  [vef\  hora  nemo  scit,  neque  angeli  in 
cselo,  neque  Filius,  nisi  Pater. 

"  Videte,  vigilatc,  et  orate;  nescitis  enim  quando  tempus  sit' 

[See  Text,  at  Lect.  I.,  p.  23. 

The  passage  in  fac-simile  agrees  with  the  32nd  and  33rd  verses  of  the  xiii. 
chap,  of  St.  Mark,  in  the  Vulgate. 

[The  reference  in  the  margin  (see  Fac-simile), — ("mr.  civ.  VL  mt.  cclx".) 
— means  that  the  same  thing  told  in  the  text  occurs  in  Mark,  cap.  civ.,  and 
in  Matt.  cclx.     The  VI.  is  a  reference  to  the  (Eusebian)  Table. 

[The  numbers  in  the  margin  are  those  called  the  Eusebian  numbers.  1  hey 
are  a  reference  to  the  ancient  tabular  harmony  of  the  Gospels.  These  Tables 
are:  1°  the  passages  which  occur  in  one  Gospel  only ;  2°  the  passages  that 
occur  in  two;  3°  the  passages  that  occur  in  three;  4°  the  passages  that 
occur  in  all  the  four  Gospels.  1  he  Tables  under  the  head  No.  2°.  are:  (1.) 
Matt,  and  Mark;  (2.)  Matt,  and  Luke;  (3.)  Matt,  and  John;  (4)  Mark  and 
Luke;  (5.)  Mark  and  John  ;  (6.)  Luke  and  John.  Those  under  head  3°  (1.) 
Math  ,  Mark,  and  Luke;  (2.)  Math.,  Mark,  and  John  ;  (3.)  Math.,  Luke,  and 
John  ;  and  (4)  Mark,  Luke,  and  John. 

[I  am  indebted  for  this  note  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  S.F.T.C.D.] 

[E]        (E)  Memorandum  in  the  "  Book  of  Durrow",  [T.C.D.].     (Qth 
Century). 

1^  1Tlii"e]\e|Ae  *Oomine  llAemAni  (5*  •  •  •  *5*  pl-i  tleub.  .  .  .  ^ 

[No  account  of  this  Naemhan  (a  name  of  which  Naemani  is  the  Latin  form 
in  the  Gen.  Case)  has  been  discovered.  There  is  a  Naomhan,  the  grandson  of 
Dubh,  mentioned  in  the  Marty rology  of  Donegall,  at  Sept.  13,  but  no  further 
reference  to  him  has  been  found.  Nor  has  any  name  been  yet  found  of  which 
Neth.  could  be  the  first  part.] 
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(F.)   Memorandum  in  tlie  "  Book  of  Durrow",   [T.C  D.].    (^th       [f.] 
century) J  fbl.  244,  b. 

"  U|\if  dCKxe".  (tristitiae). 

[See  Text,  at  Lect.  I.  p.  23. 

An  example  of  the  Irish  running  hand  of  the  time.  The  word  is  written 
in  the  original  handwriting  of  the  scribe,  in  the  margin,  as  a  gloss  or  expla- 
nation. It  is  placed  opposite  a  line  (in  an  Explanation  of  the  Proper  Names 
in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John),  in  which  these  words  occur: 

unAConiui"ois  ne^ouiAuio  Ati^uscMe. 

(G.)  "Book  of  Dimma:\  [T.  C.  D.].  {circa  a.d.  620),  fol.  2.b,a.       [r;.] 

"  Et  cum  invcncritis  renuntiate  mihi  ut  ego  ct  veniens  adorem 
cum,  qui  cum  audiisscnt  regem  abicrunt",  [etc.] 

[Sec  Text,  at  Lect.  I.  p.  23,  and  XV.  p.  335. 

From  the  end  of  the  8th  and  commencement  of  the  9th  verse  of  St.  Matth., 
cap.  II. 

(II.)  Same  Book,    {circa  a.d.  620);  fol.  a.b.  [h.] 

[There  are  several  different  styles  of  handwriting  in  this  curious  volume, 
though  all  belong  to  the  same  age,  if  not  actually  to  the  same  hand.  This 
diminutive  copy  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  has  been  selected  for  fac-simile,  not 
ordy  as  a  good  specimen  of  one  of  these  styles,  but  to  furnish  a  good  point  of 
comparison  with  the  equally  remarkable  specimen  from  the  Evangelistarium 
of  Saint  Molhig,  [see  Specimen  (N.),]  which  belongs  to  a  later  period  of  the 
same  (vii.)  century.  The  slight  ditFerences  in  the  reading  from  the  version 
in  the  Vulgate  (Matth.  vi.  9.)  are  jnarked  in  Italics  • 

"  Pater  noster  qui  es  in  coelis  sanctificetur  nomen  tuum,  adveniat  regnum  tu- 
um,  fiat  voluntas  tua  sicut  in  ca;lo  et  in  terra,  panem  nostrum  quotidianum  da 
nobis  hodie,  ct  demitte  nobis  dcbita  nostra  sicut  et  nos  demi.s.sinms  debitoribus 
nostris,  et  ue  patiai  is  nos  imlnci  in  tew/^tationem,  sed  libera  nos  a  malo". 

(I.)   Same  Book,  {circa  a.d.  620);  fol.  52,  b.  [i.] 

'*  Deus  qui  facturam  tuam  pio  semper  donares  afectu,  inclina 
aurem  tuam  suplicantibus  nobis  tibi  ad  famulum  tuimi  nunc 
adversitate  valitiidinis  corporis  laborantem,  placitiu'i  rcspice, 
visita  cum  in  salutare  tuo  et  cajlestis  gratia^  ad  medicamentum : 
Per  Dominum". 

[This  passage  is  from  the  Prayers  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick. 

The  writing,  in  this  specimen  of  the  Book,  is  of  the  finest  hand  of  the 
jK'riod.  The  contraction  at  the  end,  for  "  Per  Dominum",  is  one  of  the 
eiulicst  forms.] 

(J.)  Memorandum  in  same  Book  {circa  a  d.  620);  fol.  10,  lower       [''1 
margin. 
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[J]  pinic.     0]\6ic   '00   'Oitiimu    |\o*OfC|iib    p^o  'Oco   ec   bene- 

•oiccione. 

[translation.] 
"  Finit.     A  prayer  for  Dimmu  M'ho  wrote  [this]  for  God ;  and  a  benediction". 

[At  the  end  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matt.] 


[i^'-l       (K.)  Same  Book  {circa  a.d.  620) ;  last  foL,  at  tlie  end. 

Sunu  Aticem    eu  aIia   muicA    <\^^Ae  -pecic   le-pn    cjUAe  p 

'pc]Aib<^ni:viiA   p[e)^   pn^uJbA  nee  ipfum   A-pbiujAop    mi:inx)utii 

poj^-pe  e<xpe]ie  eop  <\\^^  -pe-pibeiTOi  ^unc  tibpo-p. 

pimc  Amen.  "OimmA  niAc  IIacVii.   iJi 

Sunt  autem  et  alia  multa  quae  fecit  lesu  quae  si  scribantur  p[er  singu]la  nee 
ipsum  arbitror  mundum  posse  capere  eos  qui  scribendi  sunt  libros. 

Finit  Amen.    Dimma  mac  Nathi.  ij* 

[The  verse  in  Gaedhilic,  at  the  end  of  the  specimen  (perhaps  the  oldest 
piece  of  pure  Gaedliilic  writing  in  existence),  is  as  follows  : — 

Si]Aim  *oom  liibLuA^  mo  pAecliip, 
A  benmAin  Abe  cen  'oichibb, 
Cm  neimmcnecbu  nAcpAt) 
Ocup  AupAb  int)  -picbicb. 

[translation.] 
I  beseech  for  me,  as  the  price  of  my  labour, 
(In  the  following  chapters  without  mistake) , 
That  I  be  not  venomously  criticized ; 
And  the  residence  of  the  Heavens. 

[End  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  and  of  the  book. 

[The  Si  in  the  first  word  of  the  first  line  of  this  verse  is  conjectural,  on 
account  of  the  decayed  state  of  the  original  letters ;  but  as  the  other  three 
letters,  -rim,  are  quite  legible,  and  as  the  whole  verse  is  a  prayer  for  reward, 
and  a  deprecation  against  severe  criticism,  I  have  chosen  (or  rather  guessed) 
these  two  letters,  to  make  up  this  well-known  and  ancient  form  of  "  I  beseech". 
Similar  reasons  decided  me  in  supplying  n  in  the  negative  cin,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  third  line.  It  is  a  curious  fact  in  regard  to  this  most  ancient  Irish  text, 
that  the  undistinguished  crowding  of  words  in  the  lines  to  be  found  in  later 
MSS.  (and  to  which  the  modern  scliool  of  philologists  seem  to  attach  so  much 
•  importance),  is  absent  here,  except  in  the  words  bibbuAg  (bib-tuA^)  in  the 
first  line.     The  four  lines  are,  however,  written  in  two. 

[L.]       (L.)  Same  Book,  {circa  a.d.  620). 

"  Initium  Evangelii  Jesu  Christi  filii  Dei  sicut  scrip  turn 
[est]  in  Essaia  profeta.  Ecce  [ego]  mit[t]o  angelum  meum  ante 
faciem  tuam  qui  preparabit  viam  tuam  ante  te.  Vox  clamantis 
in  deserto,  Parate  viam  Domini,  rectas  facite  semitas  [ejus]". 

[The  first  three  verses  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark.] 
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(M.)  Evangelistariuin  of*  Saint  Moling,  [T.C.D.]  (circa  a.d.  690).       [M] 

"  Dc  Johanne. 

"  Hie  est  Johannes  Evangclista  unus  d(3  xii.  discipulis  Dei, 
qui  virgo  clcctus  a  Deo  est:  quern  dc  nuptiis  nolentem  nubere 
vocavit  Deus,  cui  virginitatis  in  hoc  duplex  testimonium  in 
Evangelio  datur,  quod  et  procceptis  delectus  a  Deo  dicitur,  et 
huic  matrem  suam  iens  ad  crucem  commendavit  Deus  ut  vir- 
ginem  virgo  servaret". 

[See  Text  at  Lect.  I.  p.  23,  and  at  Lee.  XV.  p,  335-G. 

This  is  St.  Jerome's  Argument  to  the  Gospel  of  St  John. 

(N.)  Same  Book,  {circa  a.d.  690).  [n.] 

[The  prccc(lin<]f  example  from  this  very  ancient  Book  is  written  in  a  careless 
running  hand.  The  present  is  a  much  more  careful  piece  of  penmansliip.  It 
has  heen  selected  partly  on  that  account,  and  partly  also  as  affording  an 
interesting  point  of  comparison  with  the  version  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  already 
given  from  the  (supposed)  somewhat  earlier  "  Book  of  iJiiiuu'C  [see  <irite,  Speci- 
men ( IL)] .  The  slight  differences  between  this  version  and  that  of  the  Vulgate 
(Matth.,  VI.  9)  are  here  also  marked  by  Italics: 

*'  Pater  noster  qui  es  in  cffilis  sanctificetur  nomen  tuam',  adveniat  regnum 
tuum,  fiat  voluntas  tua,  sicut  in  cailo  et  in  terra,  panem  nostrum  supersuh- 
stantialeta  da  nobis  hodie  et  remitte  nobis  debita  nostra  sicut  et  nos  remitte- 
mus  debitoribus  nostris,  et  ne  patiaris  nos  induct  in  iemptaXionemj  sed  libera 
nos  a  malo". 

(O.)  "Book  of  Armagh",  [T.C.D.].  (a.d.  724),  fol.  18.  b,  a.  [o] 

[See  the  passage  in  APP.  No.  CIV.,  p.  G07.] 


(P.)  Same  Book.  (a.d.  724),  fol.  21  b,  b.  [P] 

[See  the  passage  in  APP.  No.  CXVIL,  p.  GIL] 

(Q.)  "Liber  Hymnorum"  [E.  4.  2.,  T.C.D.],  (circa  a.d.  900).       m 
[See  the  passage  in  APP.  No.  CIIL,  p.  606.] 

(R.)  Entry  in  the  "  Book  of  Armagh",  made  tefiij^.  Brian  Bo-       CR] 
roimU  (a.d.  1002);  fol.  16.  b,  b. 

"Sauccu]' po.c]\i[ci]iif  len]"  at)  coetum  in^n'OAiiic  couutii 
yjuicruni  "LAbo|\i]"|nii  uAiii  bApn^xuvni  [?]  uaiu  cAU]\\i\uni  vIUod 
e'Lenioi]"inA]\uiu  *oeyc]\enx)uiii  en-e  ApojxoLicAe  ii]\bi  <]uc 
Sconce  nomniAcu]\  Ajvot)  IllAcnA.  Sic  ]\o]3e]\i  in  bibtio- 
rbici]'  Scoco]\uni.       Ci^o  ^x]\i]D]'i    ip  e]x   CaIuu^^  pe]\enni]' 
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in  cotifpeccu  t)]\iAni  impe]AAcoiAii'  Scouo^Aum,  ec  <]ue  pc^iipp 
piiijuic  p]AO  omnibup  lAe^ibiip  1TlAce|Ai<\e". 

"  Sanctus  Patri[ci]us  iens  ad  coclum  mandavit  totum  fructura  laboris  sui  tarn 
baptistiam  [?]  tam  causarum  quod  elcmoisinarum  deferendum  esse  apostolicae 
urbi  que  Scotice  nominatur  Ardd  Macha.  Sic  reperi  in  bibliothicis  Scotoruni. 
Ego  scripsi  id  est  Calvus  Perennis  in  conspectu  Priani  imperatoris  Scotorum, 
et  que  scripsi  fini//uit  pro  omnibus  regibus  Maceriae". 

["  Saint  ratrick,  going  up  to  Heaven,  commanded  that  all  the  fruit  of  his 
labour,  as  well  of  baptisms  as  of  causes  and  of  alms,  should  be  carried  to  the 
Apostolic  City,  which  is  called  Scotice  [?'.e.  in  the  Gaedhelic]  Ardd  Macha.  So 
I  have  found  it  in  the  book-collections  of  the  Scots  [i.  e.,  the  Gaedhil].  I 
have  written  [this],  that  is  [I]  Calvus  Perennis  [lit.  "  Bald  for  ever",  i.  e., 
Mael-suthain']  in  the  sight  [under  the  eyes]  of  Brian,  Emperor  of  the  Scots, 
and  what  I  have  written  he  determined  for  all  the  kings  of  Maceri^  [i.e., 
Cashel,  or  Munster"]. 

[The  word  "  Macerice'\  in  this  remarkable  entry,  had  long  been  a  subject 
of  doubt  among  those  to  whom  the  Book  of  Armagh  was  known.  But  it  was 
certainly  intended  by  the  writer  as  a  literal  Latin  translation  of  the  Gaedhilic 
word  "  Caisear, — "  a  stone  fort", — the  name  of  the  chief  city  of  Munster.  The 
certainty  that  this  is  so,  for  the  first  time  occurred  to  me  a  few  years  ago,  (I 
tliink  in  1 852),  one  day  that  Dr.  John  O'Donovan  and  Mr.  MacCosh,  I  think, 
both  Professors  of  the  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  were  inspecting  this  passage 
in  the  Book  of  Armagh,  then  deposited  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Dawson 
Street.  Whilst  discussing  between  them  the  possible  meaning  of  the  word 
"  Macerioe^%  I  asked  them  to  define  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word  in  Eng- 
lish. They  answered  of  course,  "  a  stone  wall" ;  whereupon  I  at  once  said  that 
it  must  mean  Cashel,  because  Caiseal  is  the  Gaedhilic  for  a  Stone  Fort,  or 
wall ;  an  explanation  to  which  Dr.  O'Donov^m  agreed  at  once,  and  with  satis- 
faction at  the  discovery. 

The  entry  was  in  fact  made  as  a  solemn  determination  by  the  Ard-Righ 
(Chief- King,  "  Imperator",  Emperor)  of  the  Gaedhil  (Scots),  of  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Primatial  seat  of  Armagh  over  the  Archiepiscopal  capital  of 
Cashel,  over  which  Brian,  as  King  of  Munster,  was  the  immediate  monarch. 

The  word  ''^Jinigidi'^  in  the  passage  is  also  a  difficulty.  The  g  has  been  also 
read  a  t.  It  is  indistinct,  and  in  fact  looks  likes  a  c  with  a  dot  above  and  a 
dot  below.  If  so,  these  dots  would  represent  the  scribe's  mark  of  an  erasure, 
and  the  letter  is  to  be  passed  over.    The  word  will  then  stand  '^ finivit".'] 

[s.]        (S.)    LeAb<\|\  iiA  1i-tli*6|Ae  [R.I.A.].  {circa  a.d.  1100);  fol.  45. 

"  Uaih  bo  cuAitn^e  in|"o  pip. 
"  UApcom'LA'o  pboi^et)  mop  b<\  ConriAcuti  .i.  tA  h'dititt 
ocup  "La  Ulei'ob,  ocup  hecliA  liuAi'oib  copiiArpic1ioiceu  Aibi. 
Ocup  poice  ceccA  6  -dibiti  co  mi.  rriACtj  tTlA^Acb  .i.  co 
b^ibibt,  CO  AnbtiAn,  co  TDoccopb,  co  Ceu,  co  Cn,  ocup 
t)ApcAbb,  ocup  *06ce  .XXX.  cec  Ia  cAcnAo ;  ocup  co  CopmAc 
CoiTobon^Ap  iDAC  ConcobAip  coha  cpibcecAib  b6i  pop  cotro- 
met)  bA  ContiAcbuA.  UecAic  tube  lApum  combACAp  hi 
CpuAcbriAib  Ai 

[translation.] 
"  Tdm  Bo  Cuailgne  here  below. 
"  A  great  host  was  assembled  by  the  Connacians,  that  is,  by  Ailill  and  by 
Medhhh  ;  and  messages  went  from  them  to  the  other  three  provinces.     And 


[T] 
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mcssngcs  were  sent  from  Ailill  to  the  seven  sons  of  Mdc/ucU^  that  is,  to  A  Hill, 
±o  Anluun,  to  Moccorb,  to  CcJ,  to  Jlti,  and  Bfiscall,  and  JJoche%  thirty  hundred 
with  each  man  of  tliem  ;  and  to  Cormac  (Jonloii(j(i.s^  the  son  of  (JoncliolilKir, 
with  Ijis  tliree  hundred,  who  were  upon  free  quarters  with  tlie  C'onuacians. 
Tiiey  all  came  then,  until  they  were  in  Cruachain  AV\ 

[The  commencement  of  the  fraf^ment  of  this  celebrated  Historic  Tale  refer- 
red to  in  the  text  (Lect.  IX. ;  p.  Ibu).] 

(T.)  "Book  of  Lcinster"  [H.  2.  18.,  T.C.D.].  (circa  a.d.  1130), 
fol.  10.  b.,  a. 

[See  the  passage  in  APP.  No.  XXXVIII.  p.  52G]. 

(U.)  Same  Book  (circa  a.d.  1130).  fol,  25,  a,  1  a.  t^'] 

[See  the  passage  in  Al'P.  No.  III.  p.  482. 

(V.)  MS.  in  T.C.D.  [H.  2.  15  ]  ;   (ad.  1300).  fol.  13.  b.  fv] 

'Oe  'po'ol.Aib  cineoibcuAiui. 

mriiAtAing  bneuhemnAchuA   ponpnie    ^^A- 

]:tl1X)1l1,  HAt)  pMSUAIl  AneUA1lSC^1lAT). 

.1.  tiococtiim^ec  b|\eicemriAcrA  -ooi^gija  in-ophenecAii^  |:o]\ 
pne  nA|^o"6Ae]\  .i.  "i\e]\e  r]\}]\.  TloeuA^Aj^CA^iA-o  riA  pne  ocii]^ 
nA|?iii'0]ie  y]^^  -plAicb. 

[translation.] 

"  Of  the  classification  of  the  tribes  of  a  territory. 

"HE  IS  NOT  COMPETENT  TO  THE  JUDGESHIP  OF  A  TRIBE 
NOR  OF  A  FUIDJIIR,  WHO  DOES  NOT  IvNOW  [the  law  of]  THEIR 
SEPARATION". 

"  That  is,  lie  is  not  competent  for  judgesliip  according  to  the  Fence  has,  upon 
a  tribe,  nor  upon  a  semi-slave.  [Tiiat  is,  one  who  is  so  during  tlie  time  of  tlu-ee 
successive  masters],  or  the  separation  of  the  tribe,  or  the  semi- slave  from  a 
lord". 

[Tlie  Fnidliir  was  a  person,  A^ho,  if  he  only  crossed  the  boundary  line  into 
the  next  territory,  without  stock  or  means  of  any  kind,  and  took  stocked  land 
from  the  chief  of  that  territory,  was  looked  upon,  after  having  remained  so 
(or  his  diildren),  during  the  lives  of  three  succeeding  lords,  as  half  enslaved. 
During  tliis  time  he  or  his  children  might  depart,  but  take  noth.ing  away  witli 
them.  Should  he  or  they  come  under  a  fourth  lord,  without  opposition  from 
themselves,  or  claim  from  their  original  tribe  chief,  they  could  never  be  free 
to  depart  again. 

This  curious  tract  (one  of  those  called  Brehon  Laws)  treats  of  the  various 
grades  into  which  a  tribe  was  divided,  their  relative  positions  and  recij)rocal 
responsibilities  to  each  other  and  to  their  eliief,  as  well  as  the  duties  and  Ua- 
bilities  of  the  latter  to  the  people.     The  MS.  belongs  to  the  14th  century. 


(W.)  Entry  in  beAbA]!  ha  b-t1i'6i\e,  (fol.  35,  a.  b),  by  Si5i\Ait)       [w.j 
O'Cuiivnin;  [R.I.AJ.  (a.d.  1345). 
[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  LXXX.  p.  570  (the  first  paragraph). 
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[^^  i       (X.)  "  Book  of  Balljmote",  [R.I.A.].  (a.d.  1391)  ;  fol.  12,  a.b. 

"  CiA  X)iri  C1AUA  ^lo^Aib  Cpmri  A-pco-p-pAig  uAtrriAri. 
"  ll'OA'o  Acbe-jAc  iebA-p  T)]\oiiia  SnoAcuA  coiriAt)  iDAnbA 
Aiiim  riAcecin^eine  -jAO^Ab  6|Ainr)  -pi An -oi bint),  ocu-p  ^oitia-o 
UAici  nobeiu  t)AnbA  -pojA  Cpinn.  U]ai  caocaic  oJ  'oo'oecAi'O 
ocu]"  c|iiA]i  -peA-p.  t>A5]AA  incpieA-p  -peAp,  i-pepn  cec  inA|\b 
C]Aenn  Annpn  ocu^p  i-ptiA^o  AinrnnigceAii  Ayvo  t/A^i^Ann 
CoAcpACAc  bbiA*OAn  (nobA)  inAntDibinx)  t)obAt)A|\  ipn'oninx)p 
pn.  "Oo-p^TAim^  iA-pom  ^AbAjA  conepboibuit)A]i  tube  AnAon- 
feAccmom. 

[translation,] 

"  Wlio  now  was  the  first  that  found  Erin,  the  first  [person]  of  earth. 

"  It  is  what  the  Book  of  Dromsneachta  says,  that  Banba  was  the  name  of  the 
woman  who  found  Erin  before  the  Dehige,  and  that  it  was  from  her  the  name 
Banha  is  upon  Erin.  Three  times  fifty  virgins,  and  three  men.  Laghra  was 
one  of  the  three  ;  lie  was  the  first  dead  person  of  Erinn  then ;  and  it  is  from 
him  Ard  Laghrann  is  named.  Forty  years  [or  days]  before  the  Deluge  thej' 
were  in  this  island.  There  came  then  a  distemper,  and  they  all  died  in  one 
week". 

[And  see  passage  in  APP.  No.  IX.  (p.  497)]. 

[V.]       (Y.)  Same  Book  (a.d.  1391),  fob  142  b.  b. 
[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  XXVI.  (p.  510).] 


[z.]       (Z.)   Same  Book  (a.d.  1391),  fob  189  b. 
[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  XXIII.  (p.  513).] 

[AA]      (AA.)  "beAbAjA  btii-oe  becAin",  [H.  2.  16.,  T.C.D.]  {circa  k.D. 

1390),  cob  338,  b. 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  CXX.,  (p.  6i4).] 

[The  passage  in  the  App.  copied  in  the  fac-simile  is  the  3rd  paragraph  of  the 
1st  Invocation.  The  fac-simile  goes  on  to  include  also  the  4th  paragraph, 
which  is  as  follows : — 

A  p-pim^eni  ITItiipie  6150.    A  THic  T)AbiX).    A  THic  AbfiAim. 
A  Uboip^  nA  nuibe.     A  fojicent)  in  t)omAin. 

[translation.] 
"  Thou  first-born  of  Mary  the  Virgin.     Thou  son  of  David.     Thou  son  of 
Abraham.     Thou  Chief  of  aU.     Thou  End  of  the  World". 

[BB]      (BB.)  Same  Book  {circa  a.d.  1390),  cob  896. 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  VII.,  (p.  49G).] 

[The  passage  in  the  App.  is  copied  from  the  version  in  the  Book  of  Bally- 
mote.  The  following  (which  very  sUghtly  differs  from  it)  is  that  from  the 
*'  Yellow  Book  of  Lecain'\  in  the  Fac-Simile : — 

T>o    -[Ai^^neAX)    -oin  ^mm   nAt)Am]AA  b<x    Co|imAc   An*ofin    .1. 
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S<vtcAi|A  Co|\mAic  T)o  cinot,  a]a[|\]o  cinoitic;  pn  ocu]"  -peAn- 
cliA'OA  ifGA]\  ne-]ienn  im  plnncAn  ttiac  nibociAA,  ocuy  itn  phiuAt 
pLe  Ant)]^iTi,co]\o  'pc]iibAi*o  coitTi^ncoA  ocii-p  cpAeb^  coibimufA. 

[translation.] 

"  There  was  now  an  admirable  deed  performed  by  Cormac  there  ;  namely,  to 

compile  the  Saltair  of  Cormac ;  for  he  compiled  that,  and  the  historians  of  the 

men  of  Erinn  [with  him],  including  Flntun  the  son  of  Bochra,  and  FitJial  the 

poet,  there ;  and  they  wrote  the  synchronisms  and  the  genealogical  branches". 

(CC.)    "teAbAjA    mop    IDunA    'Ooijpe";     (called    "  teAb^p      [CC] 
bpeAc");  [R.I.A.].  {circa  a.d.  1400),  fol.  28.  a.  b. 
[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  CXIII.  (p.  GIO).] 

(DD.)  Same  Book  {circa  a.d.  1400),  fol.  2S,  a.  b.  [dd.] 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  CXII.  (p.  609).] 

(EE.)  Same  Book  {circa  a.d.  1400),  fol.  32,  b.  [ee.] 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  CXV.  (p.  Gil).] 

(FF.)  MS.inR.I.A.  [H.and  S.,3.67]  ;  (ciVca a.d.  1400),  fol.3,a.a.      [ff.] 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  I.  (p.  461).] 

[The  Fac-Simile  contains  the  following  sentence  before  the  passage  given 
in  the  Appendix,  which  is  to  be  read  in  continuation  of  these  words : — 

PebmAC  .1.  iiiAC  A  hiA-o,  no  a  buA-o  .i.  ai.  pebe  .i.  ecp,  no 
ecepi^  nToe  x)iciuii]a  pbitDecc  .i.  ecp. 

[translation.] 
"  Felmac,  that  is  the  son  of  his  lad,  or  his  Uad,  that  is  [of  his]  Ai  [poetry 
or  science].     Fel^,  that  is,  poetry,  or  a  poet,  indc  dicitur  Filidecht,  that  is,  ecsi 
[poetry"]. 

[This  is  an  analysis  of  the  word  Felmac.  Fcl  [or  F/V//]  is  the  same  as  F^ih<, 
hospitality,  but  is  ai)plied  here  to  the  teacher  who  so  hospitably  dispenses  his 
knowledge  of  the  science  to  his  mar,  '*  son",  or  pupil ;  and  hence  the  pupil  is 
called  Fel-mac,  that  is,  the  Son  of  hospitable  science.] 


(GG.)  MS.  in  R.I.A.  {circa  Uth  Century).  [gg.] 

[The  diagram  contains  the  following  words  : — 
nA  hv\i]\'0]\enn,Mt  a|\  ha  iTooixciigA-b       1.  The  high  stars,  on  being  darkened 

oi'CAilo  HA  cALmAii.  by  the  shadow  of  the  earth. 

Speii\  HA  j;i\cnie.  2.  The  sun's  si)here. 

Spei)\  HA  5|\eine.  3.  The  sun's  sphere. 

ScAiie  HA  cAiniAii  AC  •oo|\6u5At)  HA       4.  The  shadow  of  the  earth  darkening 

\\otQ.  the  moon. 

Spei]\  riA  iiAi\-oiAeiinA6  nt>Ai[n]5en.         5.  The  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars. 
Sol.  6.  The  Sun. 

Cet\t\e,  [cel^]^A.]  7.  The  Earth.] 
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[GG.]  "  Si  Aucein  yoX,  inino^Ai-j"  e-pec  CAn*oic<Mci-p,  eccecepA.     *Oa- 

inAt)  tugA  CAiTToi^ecc  riA  5]\eine  iia  ha  cAtmAti,  ^ac  uite 
ni  '00];ut<Mn5,  'ooce'OAici  A*oiib^AAmA|\  ocuf  cuitte  tec,  "00 
uei5emAt)Aif  Ann,  o^]\  x)o  beic  -pcAite  nA  cAiniAn  a  p]\  -JTA-p 
ocu-p  A-jA  iecni  on  uAiAin  aiuac  co  fpei-p  nA  nAi]A'0]Ain'OAc, 
ocu-p  "CO  "oo^AcocAX)  ]"e  An  c\^^X)  bu*o  mo  acu  ;  ocu-p  *oo  ce^e- 
TJie'o  ecbippif  "oonA  pbAne^OAib  An  ^ac  en  mi,  ocup  -oo  beiu 
ectippp  An  pie  Apv  bun  ^Ae  pe*6  nA  bAi*05i,  rriA-p  A*oei"p.  tnApeii), 
on  AC  p-ACAiriA^A  AiriAib  fo  -jAiAtn,  ocu-p  o  nAC  cuaIaitiaia,  ocup  o 
nAC  puApvAiTiA^A  p^^AibtA,  ip  ocin  nAC  bu^A  CAin*oi5ecc  nA 
5]Aeine  nA  cAin'oit)ecc  nA  CAtniAn  ;  ocup  i-p  -pobbu-p  ipn  p5tii|A 
-po  cip  An  piAO'opo  AX)eipiiin. 

[translation.] 

"  Si  autem  sol  minoris  eset  canditatis",  etc.  If  the  magnitude  of  the  sun  were 
smaller  than  the  magnitude  of  the  earth,  every  thing  unsustainable,  unpermis- 
sible,  we  have  said,  and  more  along  with  them,  they  should  fall  in  it ;  for  the 
shadow  of  the  earth  would  be  continually  growing  and  leaping  from  the  earth 
out  to  the  sphere  of  the  high  stars,  and  it  would  darken  the  greater  part  of 
them ;  and  an  eclipse  would  happen  to  the  planets  in  every  month ;  and  the 
eclipse  of  the  moon  would  hold  during  the  night,  as  he  says.  Well  then,  as 
we  have  never  seen  the  like  of  this,  and  as  we  have  not  heard,  and  as  we 
have  not  found  it  written,  it  must  be  that  the  magnitude  of  the  sun  is  not 
smaller  than  the  magnitude  of  the  earth ;  and  what  I  say  is  manifest  from  this 
figure  down  here". 

[This  remarkable  Astronomical  Tract  does  not  appear  to  have  been  yet 
investigated  by  scientific  scholars.  A  specimen  has  therefore  been  selected 
such  as  to  show  one  of  the  many  diagrams  with  which  it  is  illustrated.  It  is 
a  beautiful  vellum  MS.,  of  eight  leaves,  in  the  finest  style  of  handwriting.] 


[HH]      (HH.)  MS.  in  Trin.  Coll.  Dub.  [H.  2.  7.]  (circa  a.d.  1400),  fob 
196,  a. 

[This  volume  consists  of  a  collection  of  Genealogical  and  general  Historical 
Tracts  and  Poems.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Book  of  ZT?/  Maine,  be- 
cause the  chief  portion  of  it  is  devoted  to  Tracts  and  Poems  concerning  that 
district  of  Connacht,  and  the  History  of  the  O'Kellys  and  O'Maddens,  its 
Princes, — of  which  the  most  important  pieces  were  published  by  the  Irish 
Archffiological  Society,  in  1843.  The  passage  selected  for  fac-simile,  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  MS.,  is  from  another  portion  of  the  volume.     It  is  as  follows : — 

SeoAn  O  "OubA^Ain  -oa  iMni  iti  [translation.] 

•otiAn  -po.  "  Seoan   0  Dubhagain  that  made 

this  poem. 

p-obAlT)  Cllbt\A  CbAnn A  W  61  il,  "  Sweet  trees  are  the  Clanna  Neill, 

Lti5btitAU  iiAfAb  -o'An  i]ATnein  "  \^^^^^  herb-gardenCa)  of  the  true 

ITpierhA  pnemnA  ppii  "  Roots  of  the  true  vine, 

l^eAtimA  nA  bAl^AT^pi^l.  "The  bulb-roots  of  the  High-King- 

[(*)  Herb-garden ;  in  the  original  text,  btigbtiivu ;  put  by  transposition  for 
ttib-jti^Au ;  from  btiib,  an  herb  or  plant,  and  50|\c,  a  garden  or  field.] 
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(Il.j  "Book  of  Xecam"  [R.I.A.]  (a.d.  1410),  fol.  19,  a.  a.  [h] 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  XXXII.  (p.  522).] 

(JJ.)  Same  Book  (a.d\  1416),  fol.  77,  b.  b.  [JJ.] 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  X.  (p.  497)]. 

(KK.)  Same  Book  (a.d.  1416),  fol.  155,  a.  a.  [kk.j 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  1.  (p.  462;.] 

The  Fac- Simile  contains  a  sentence  more  at  the  beginning  than  the  passage 
printed  in  the  App.,  as  follows  :  (after  which  the  passage  in  the  App.  is  to  be 
read  in  continuation) : 

1n  cotToei^  tApn  lAicneoiiA  1^"  ecA]\5Ai]M  \.<sp)^  pli-o.   .   .   . 

[translation.] 
"  The  Degree  of  Comparison,  with  the  Latinist,  is  the  Distinction  [or  Sepa- 
ration] with  the  File.  .  .  . 

[The  word  CondeJfj  is  the  ordinary  Irish  for  what  the  Latinists  call  the  Three 
Degrees  of  Comparison ;  while  the  Philosopher  or  Poet's  word  for  it  is  Etar- 
(jairi,  which  however  has  Seven  Degrees  or  distinctions.  The  Tract  from  which 
this  piissagc  is  taken  is  an  ancient  Treatise  on  Grammar,  comparing  that  of 
Gaedhilic  with  the  Latin  ;  and  this  passage  is  part  of  a  lengthened  explanation 
of  the  different  systems  of  Comparison  in  the  two  languages.] 

(LL.)  "  Liber  Flavus  Fergusiorum"  (a.d.  1434).  [ll.] 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  XL.  (p.  529;.] 


(MM.)  "  Book  of  Acaiir  [E.  3.  5.  T.C.D.]  {circa  a.d.  1450),      [mmj 
fol.  21,  a. 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  XXVII.  (p.  511).] 

The  Initial  Letter  has  been  omitted  in  the  MS.  It  should  be  V.  It  was, 
perhaps,  left  in  bhmk  to  be  fiHed  up  by  a  scribe  special!}"  skilled  in  ornamental 
letters,  or  this  work  was  post^wned  till  the  copyist  had  concluded  the  more 
ordinary  part  of  his  labours. 

(NN.)  "  Book  of  Ferrnoy",  (a.d.  1467).  [^-s^] 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  XVIII.  (p.  503.)] 


(00.)  MS.  in  R.I.A.  [43.  6.]  (a.d.  1463).  too] 

lS]^ot)  1]'  Ai]'  "oo'n  "Ci^oiMiA  .1.  I'ccc  nibtK\"6nA,  ocii]'  r]\i 
yiciu,  [ocui'  ceiq\o  cex^  ocwy  niiLe].  5-  ^^^"i  ^i^i]^  "OoiiinvM^, 
ocii]'  A  bocr  in  ninmi]\  Oi]\.  llilliAiii  IIIac  aii  I/O^a  qui 
^x^|\ib]'ir,  libjc^|\A  iiio]\ce  pe]\ibir. 
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[00.]  [translation.] 

"  The  age  of  the  Lord  is,  i.e.,  seven  years,  and  three  score  [and  four  hun- 
dred, and  one  thousand].  G  is  the  ])ominical  Letter,  and  8  is  the  Golden 
Number.    AViUiam  Mac-an-Legha  qui  scripsit,  libera  morte  peribit". 

[This  MS.  consists  of  a  collection  which  in<*'ludes  a  copy  of  tlie  Felir^ 
Aengusa,  some  Law  Tracts,  etc.  This  entry  occurs  in  fol.  11,  b.b.,  and  appears 
to  be  in  the  same  hand  as  the  preceding  part  of  the  volume.  It  seems  to  have 
been  written  in  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  scribe  Mac-an-Legha. 

Mac-an-Legha  (a  name  which  may  now  be  Englished  Mac  Kenlay,  and  is 
now  sometimes  Mac  Alea,)  was  a  professional  scribe,  and  was  the  writer  of  a 
Medical  Tract,  in  Irish,  now  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  King's  Inns,  Hen- 
rietta Street,  in  which  the  date  of  the  MS.  occurs  as  14G3.  The  name  Mac 
an  Legha  means  literally  "  Son  of  the  Physician".] 

[PP.]       (PP.)  Entry  in  "  teAt)A|A  iia  li-ili-ope",  [R.I.A.]  ;  (a.d.  1470). 
[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  LXXX,  p  570 ;  Cthe  second  paragraph). 

tQQ-:!       (QQ.)  MS.  in  Trin.  Coll.  Dub.  [H.  1.  8.].  (15^/i  Century);  fol.  1 , 
col.  1. 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  XXXII.  (p.  517).] 

CRR-]      (RR.)  Same  MS.  (15th  Century),  fol.  1,  col.  4. 
[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  XXXIL  (p.  518).] 


tsso       (SS.)  ''  Book  of  Lismore".  (Ibth  Century.) 
[See  original  in  APP.  No.  XCIV.  (p.  594).] 

[TT.]       (XT.)  Memorandum  in  "  teAbA]\  m6]\  X)x^nAX)o^t^^e'' ;  [R.I.A.] 
(15th  Cent.,  or  circa  a.d.  1500). 
[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  XIX  (p.  504).] 

C^^u]      (UU.)  MS.  in  Trin.  Coll.  Dub.  [H.  3.  18.].  (a.d.  1509),  fol.  47,  a. 
[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  II.  CP-  472),] 

tvv]      (VV.)  MS.  in  Trin.  Coll.  Dub.  [H.  1.  S. 2- (IQth  Century), U.IU, 
b.b. 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  XLII.  (p.  533).] 

[WW.]       (WW.)  MS.  in  Trin.  Coll   Dub.  [H.  3. 17].  (15^A,  and  16th,  Cen- 
tury), col.  765. 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  XXV.  (p.  508).] 
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(XX.)  MS  in  Trin.  Coll.  Dub.  [H.  1.  19].  (a.d.  1580)  (at  a.d.      [xx] 
125G) 
[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  LIII.  (p.  olJC] 


(YY.)  Handwriting  of  Mlcliacl  O'Clcry ;  (vellum)  ;  [in  tlie  (Au-      [yt.] 
tognipli)  MS.  of  Ann.  IV.  Mag.;  R.I.A.,  fol.  1.] 
[See  passage  in  Al^P.  No.  LXVII  (p.  54.3).] 


(ZZ.)  Signature  of  Michael  O'Clery;  [same  MS.,  fol.  2.]  t^z] 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  LXVII.  (p.  544).] 

(AAA.)  Handwriting  of  Cucogr J  (Cucoi5C]Aice)  O'Clery,  (vel-     Caaa.] 
lum);  [same  MS.,  fol.  550.] 
[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  LXVII  I.  Cp.  544).] 

(BBB.)  MS.  in  Trin.  Coll.  Dub.  [H.  1.  18].  (circa  a,d.  1600);     [bbb.] 
(fol.  113;  or,  in  old  ink,  140). 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  XXXII.  p.  (519).] 


(CCC.)  Handwriting  of  T)ubAlcAC  niAC  P]\bip§,  [H.  1.  18.,     [ccc] 
T.C.D.].  (a.d.  1G50),  fol.  234  a. 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  LXIV.  p.  542.] 


(DDD.)  HandwTiting  of  Cucogry  (Ciicoi^q^ce)  and  IMicliael     Cddd] 
O'Clery.  [Paper  J\IS.,  (Autograph)  copy  of  Ann.  IV. 
Mag.;ll.lA.,  vol.  1,  p.  80.] 

Acny  C]\io]x,  1316. 

Aoi]'  C]\ioix,  inibe,  c|\ichex),  AT)ech,  a  ye. 

SbuAi^cAX)  mo]\  "oo  ciotiob  La  'Pe'obiniit)  Ha  ConcobAi]\  im 
mbAC  V^o]^^M^  ocuy  1111  5^^^^^^^^^^  lA]\rbAi]\  ClionnAcbu. 
1lAn5ArA]\  -^o  Toch^sy  mliouA  Coiiu)eAt)A.  UAini^  UiK\it')]\i 
111AC  CacaiI  111  Cboncot)Ai]i,  1li  CboniiAcbu  iiia  iiAgAit)  Don 
belt  oibe.  1lo  p^eA^o  ioinAi]\eA5  eACO]\]\A,  i^iiji  i\o  iiicAbAi-o 
yo\\  lluAi-ojii.  Uo  iiiA]\bA-6  6  bu'O'ocin,  ocu^^  "Oia^mhaic  5^^^^ 
IIIac  T)iA]\niArA,  rii^eA]\iiA  lllbui^e  buiji^,  ocu]'  CojiniAc  111ac 
CeuoAjiiiAi^  n^oAjviKx  CbuvpiiAi^e,  co  ^'oc1iAi"6e  ete. 

Illoji  floigcAV  -uo  fionob  Ia  "Pe-ibini  o  cConcobAi|\,  le  IIIac 
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[DDD]  peojAAii",  ocuf  te  5^ttAili)  1aiauai]a  CliorinAcc.  Uocc  "ooib 
50  UocAji  in  on  A  CoinneAt)A.  tluAi^o^n  11  a  CcncobAiii  Hi 
ClionriAchc  "oo  *6ii'L  hia  riAjAit)  Uon  a  -pociAAiuce.  1oinAi-|iecc 
'00  co]A  eAcco]A]iA.  t)]\i]"eA*6  ]:o]A  ■RiiAit)pi ;  e  |:ein  X)o  mA-pbAX), 
ocu-p  HA  rriAicep  ete  'oon  'out  pn  .1.  T)iA]'iniAiu  JaLL  ITIac 
T)iA|imACA  cigeA-priA  ITloige  Itnjicc,  Coj-ibmAc  1TIac  CeiueAji- 
HAig,  cAoi-poAC  CiA-p-pAi^e,  octif  'pocAi'oe  oite  'o'tiAiflib  A 
S^Att-occtACj  ocu-p  A  mmncine  ]"Ain|ieA'0Ai5i. 

[translation.] 

"Age  of  Christ,  1316. 

*'  Age  of  Christ,  one  thousand  three  hundred  ten  and  six. 

"  A  great  host  was  assembled  by  Feidhlimidh  O'Conor,  together  with  Mac 
Feorais  (Birmingham),  and  with  the  Enghsh  of  West  Connacht.  They 
came  to  the  Causeway  of  Moin  Coindeadha.  Ruaidhri,  the  son  of  Cathal 
O'Conor,  king  of  Connacht,  came  against  them  on  the  other  side.  A  battle 
was  fought  between  them,  and  Ruaidhri  was  defeated.  He  was  killed  himself, 
and  Diarmait  Gall  Mac  Dermot,  Lord  of  Magli  Lidrg^  and  Cormac  Mac 
Ce^hearnaigh,  Chief  of  Ciarraighe  (in  Connacht),  and  many  others. 

•'  A  great  host  was  assembled  by  FeMini  O'Conor,  by  Mac  Feorais,  and  by  the 
English  of  West  Connacht.  They  came  to  the  Causeway  of  Moin  Coin- 
neadha.  Ruaidhri  O'Conor,  king  of  Connacht,  went  against  them  with  all  his 
followers.  A  battle  was  fought  between  them.  Ruaidhri  was  defeated ;  he  was 
killed  himself  and  these  other  nobles,  on  that  occasion ;  namely,  Diarmait  Gall 
Mac  Dermot,  Lord  of  Magh  Luirg,  Corbmac  Mac  Ceithearnaigh,  Chief  of 
Ciarraighe;  and  many  more  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  Gallowglasses,  and  of  his 
own  particular  people". 

[The  two  first  lines  (dates)  and  the  second  paragraph, — all  in  a  larger  and 
wider  hand  in  the  original, — are  in  the  handwriting  of  Michael  O'Clery.   In 
*  the  space  left  by  him  in  the  MS.  the  first  paragr.  in  the  fac- simile  (sUiAigeA'o 

1Tlo|\,  etc.)  is  written  in  by  Cucoigchrice  (or  Cucogry).  It  will  be  found  to 
be  the  same  entry  (though  in  different  language,  and  perhaps  taken  from  some 
different  authority),  probably  inserted  by  mistake.  This  repetition  is  accord- 
ingly omitted  in  Dr.  O'Donovan's  edition  of  the  Annals,  which  is  printed  from 
this  autograph  copy.] 

[EEE.]      (EEE.)  Handwriting  of  ConAipie  O'Cleiy;  [Paper  MS.  (Auto- 
grapli)  copy  of  Ann.  IV.  Mag.;  R.I.A.]. 

-doi-p  C-pio^pu,  1433. 

Aoif  C-piofc,  inite,  ceu-pe  ce*o,  cjaiocacc,  a  z\a. 

CoccAX)  mop  eiuiiA  cenet  cCoriAitt  ^^ti-p  CojAin.  Ua 
*Oorfir!<xit'L,  TliAlt  5^p^  tiiac  Uoi-piA-oeAtbAig  An  ponA  coiia 
foc|\Ait)e  "00  '611'L  ipn  T)iiili)u-[AiAn  t)o  con^nArh  La  THac 
tli'oitin.  tlA  tleitt,  .1.  GogAn,  x)o  •out  -pttiAg  mop  iLterimAin 
til  "OomnAiti,  ^5^r  VC\^c  tli^olin.  UAimc  i^nA  ITIac  IDom- 
nAitt  nA  hAlbAn  co  ccobiAc  mop  hi  ccorfi'OAii  tli  tleili  xjo 
con^riArfi  tAip. 

[translation.] 

"  Age  of  Christ,  U33. 

"  Age  of  Christ,  one  thousand  four  hundred  thirty  and  three. 

"A   great  war  [broke  out]   between  the  Cinel-Conaill   and  the  [Cinel-] 
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Eoyhain.  O'DonnoU,  [that  is]  Niall  Garhh^  tlie  son  of  Turlogli  an  FIdona, 
marched  with  his  forces  into  Duibhthrian  [Dufferin]  to  assist  J/ac  UidhiUn 
[MacQuillin].  O'Neill,  that  is,  Eofjlmn,  set  out  with  a  great  army  in  pursuit 
of  O'Donnell  and  MucUidhilin.  MacDonnell  of  AWain  [Scotland]  arrived  at 
the  same  time  with  a  large  fleet,  and  went  to  where  O'Neill  was,  to  aid  liim". 


(FFF.)    Handwriting  of  John  O'Donovan,  LL.D.,  M.R.I.A.     t^f^-] 
(1861.) 

*Oo  ^Ab  tliiAi'6]Ai  O'ConcobAijA  pje  ConriAcu  A^ii^p  vi-pmoi]! 
CijAeAnn,  "oo  bju^  ^iip  ^lAit  p  OijAgiAtt,  ]\i  UlToe,  A^u-p  |ai 
Opeipie  TDO ;  A511]"  5Ai]AmueA]A  ]\i  d]Ae<\nn  mte  "oe  \aw 
cpeAnctiu]";  ^tooax)  ni  |AAibe  Ann  acc  |ai  50  b|?]\eAfAb]iA,  mAj\ 
ACA  -pi  A  -pAibe  mojAAn  "o'tJAi-ptib  CipeAnn  a^  cu]a  in  a  AgAix). 

[translation.] 

^^  Ruaidhri  0' Conchohhair  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Connacht,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Erinn,  since  that  the  king  of  Oirghiall^  and  the  king  of  Midhe^ 
and  the  king  of  Breifne  submitted  to  him  ;  and  he  is  called  king  of  all  Erinn 
in  the  histories ;  however,  he  was  a  disputed  king,  that  is,  a  king  who  was 
opposed  by  a  great  many  of  the  nobles  of  Erinn". 

[From  Dr.  Geoffry  Keting's  Hist,  of  Ireland,  at  a.d.  1166. 


(GGG.)  Handwriting  (small)   of  Eugene  O'Currv,  M.R.I.A.     [<5gg.] 
(1848). 

CAin  in  'OomnAig  Ann-po. 

1S  ex)  m-po  i:o|\ti-p  diAnA  in  "oomnAig  "oo^^  -|:iic  ConAtt  111  ac 
Coetnniine  "oicIihaix)  *oia  AiticiAi  *oo  lloitri,  A^ni'  -jao  ^x]\ib  a 
Iaiti  -pein  a\  in  eibi^xit  -jao  i'C]\ib  tAin  x)e'|:o]A  mm  a  pA-onAii^i 
]:e]\  mine,  a^ii-j"  \\o  Iat)  yoji  Abcoi|i  pecAi]\  Ap^^cAiL  1]'  in 
Koim. 

[translation.] 

"  The  Law  of  Sunday  here. 

"  Here  is  the  true  knowledge  of  the  Law  of  Sunday  which  Conall,  son  of 
Coelmui7i(f,  brought  [home],  who  went  on  his  pilgrimage  to  Kome;  and  which 
his  own  hand  wrote  from  the  Epistle  which  the  hand  of  God  wrote  in  Heaven, 
in  the  presence  of  the  men  of  Heaven,  and  cast  upon  the  altar  of  Peter,  the 
Apostle,  in  llome.] 

[From  the  MS.  II.  2.  IC,  T.C.D.,  (the  YeUow  Book  of  Lecaln,)  col.  217.] 


(HHH.)  Handwriting  (large)  of  Eugene  O'Currv,  M.R.I  A.     C""".] 
(1848). 

Aen^n^"  a  liAenAcb  nime, 
yiinx)  AC  A  A  techc  ^a  "Li^e, 
ip  A  -jniiTo  "oo  clniAiT)  A]\  cev\l 
ir  in  Aine  co  nAein  ncAin. 
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t"HH.]  IS  A  CltiAin  Ci-onedi  \\o  aIu, 

hi  CtuAin  Oi-onecli  ]\o  A*onAc1iu, 
111  CtuAin  e-i-onecli  iiA]A  cpo]"]", 
^0  te^  A  -pAtmu  A|\  ctjof]". 

[translation.] 

"  Aengus  in  the  Assembly  of  Heaven, 
Here  are  his  tomb  and  his  bed  ; 
It  is  from  this  iie  went  to  death, 
In  the  Friday,  to  holy  Heaven. 

"  It  was  at  Cluain  Eidhnech  he  was  educated, 
It  was  in  Cluain  Eidhnech  he  was  interred 
In  Cluain  Eidhnech  of  many  crosses 
He  first  read  his  Psalms". 

[From  Leabhar  Mor  Duna  Doighr^^  (K.I.A.)  fol.  43,  b.  b.] 


^.,      «...  .^  w.Q      .i^./,»«7iucrt  Mxryxa  ,   L"i.A.J.  (lemp.  St.  I'AtnclC  ;  CirCft  A.L   4«0  .  1 

^ei7e"neT?ccnone^iin  Cto^cund 


^  y-'       1, 


L'  I  M  ^  U^  ^  -  --  -  ^ 


(n.)     :.IS.  In  the  '  ^<in<wA".  (Ctli  Century.  MS.  Rttributed  to  St.  Colum  CilU.) 

'TP  vx  .*  lT>inrccLnje^xxi«Lfi/trtourne-^ 


o 


d 


1  I 


?     t 


£     i 


It 


cb 


H.)      'book  CI  JJimma- ,  fT.C  D.].  (circa  a.u. 


620) 


(I)      "  Book  of  Dimma",  [T.C.D.].  (circa  a,d  «20  • 


bf^ 


t 


/ 


^J  )     Memorandum  in    '  Book  of  Dimma".  [T  CD.]    (circa  a.d.  120  ) 
(K.)     ''  Dook  oi  Dimma  ',  [T  C.T'.j.    tirci  a.d  620.i 


h 


Q 
d 


^  ^.£  1^)^^  r.,^ 


if    -    £  1    V 
^  »c  "^  -^    ^ 


g  T  1  1  ^  &  X 

';?   ^  ^^         j^r. 


/^ 


^•^ 


HI 


(R.)     Kntiy  in  "  Book  of  Armagh",  fT.C.D.}.  (m»<le  temp.  Brian  BotoimfU,  a.d  10O3  > 


rtn  OCT)  h^virrvczv^-m  ff^^^r 
re  OTTO  t^  e-^ofc^if^Ti 


fS.)     "  Leahhav  na  h-Uidhr6'\  [R.I. A.],  (circ*  a.d.HM.) 


I'll  I 


-  \ 


'? 


jf 


^iii 


(AA.)     "  Yellow  Book  of  Lerain'\  [H.  2.16.;  T.C  D.].   (ci/ca  a.d.  WjO.) 


(BB.)     '•  Yellow  Book  of  Lecain",  [H.  2. 16  ;  T.C.D.],  (circa  a.d.  1390.) 


iCC.)     ■'  Zfafty^wr  JA<r  Z)«»a  Doighrt',  (called  '' Leabhar  Breac).  [R.I.  A.],  ^ciica  a.d  1400.) 

IlBl  am  tnoIdbritl.vlcTicTmiDe 


^ 


I 


I 


111 " 


»5il 


%: 


W 


f^! 


^IC 


;0 


0.^ 


13. 


(GG.)     MS.  In  Rojr.  Ir.  Acad.  (Afttronom  :  Tract ;  clrea  a.d.  IVtO.) 


Vfot 


V 


^/''7 

^^-/  ./ 


/ 


..-V- 


y 


^^ 


/ 


\ 


(HH.)    MS.  in  Trin.  Coll.  Dubl.  [U.  2.  7.]  (circa  a.d.  1400.) 


14- 

(H.)       ■' li<X)\i.  of  Lecain",  [R.I.A.J.  (a. d.  1416.) 
(JJ.)       "  book  of  l.ecain",  [R.I.A.].  (a.d,  1416.; 


(KK.)     "  Book  of  Lecain",  [R.I.A.].  (a.d.  1416  ) 


(LL.)     "  Liber  Flavus  Ftrgiisioruiu".  (a.i>.  i4;M  ) 


15. 

(MM.)    "  Book  of  Acaiir,  [E.  3.  S.  ;  T.C.T\].  (circa  ad.  1450.) 

t-if^hAi^  rticcopvjc  -/pftt_T>o  coptDc  ^rrt- 

(NN.)     "Book  of  Fermoy^  (a.d.  1463.) 
(00.)     MS.  in  lioy.  Ir.  Acad.  [43.  6.J  (a.d.  146'i  ) 

.^  ^ti  ti^^^TTt  T)  ♦I  Ahoy  Ttif^p  oTfX 

(pp.)     Entry  in  Lea6Aar  »»a /i-67rf/ir^,  fR  I.A.J,    (a.d.  1470) 
(QQ.)     MS.  in  Trin.  Coll.  Dubl.  (U.  1.  8. J.  (loth  Century.) 

^  ocjWirjviVD 


16 


<JU 


^ 


f 


1 


-a  14-2  ^V 


11^- 


^'^ 


■  V  \  .)    M-.  in  Trin.  Coll.  Dubl.  [H.  1.  .>.J.  (ICth  Ccutur; .; 

i^cd  v)af\  wiji  ^^  if^^f)  •^r^  J^T 
Iti4lji4t2tc  ^y^A^^v^^ic^^^can 

^tnrty\t^  di^cAyh^  T^xtftn^STM^ 

,1i,.  4tio  eato^vu^^tal^  ^4ctiec  tn4l^ 
^  rdie^A  -|in  4p>tp6^  4fei^-  tLw>5i -^ 


^  -mc-maTTtwA  v 


'-» 


'£  ^ 

^    P 


't^ 


o 


^1 


Iff 


'  if?  f^^ii-i 


^ 


•^  -J.  -^  cS>, 


p^ 


o 


^    u 


a^^H^ 


r, ».c~  o     I  H\  t^  f   ^    * 


^^ 


p 


,K  ?f 


"J 


I 


<i 


J 


21 


o 

*C 

H 

G 


P  I  ^   ^-         =u   9 

1  ft  f:|  f^W 


0 


^.rv 


^rPrii^j 


(CCC.)      Handwriting  of  Duald  Mac  Firbis,[H.  1.  18. ;  T.C.D.J.  U.r>.  1660.) 


CO 

I 


f 


If 

V. 


I 

r 


Vi 

5 


'Z4 


P 


P 


I  ^ 


V 


;j- 


d5 


MO 


;— 


Q 

r 
6 

>^        ^       WO 

o     ,r- 


^ 
\ 

^ 


1^0       MD     v_ 


■p 

4^0 


P      P 


I 

P 


if 


■■<s 

p 

E 

t 


t 


o 


26. 


cr,,5 


INDEX. 


Aaron  and  the  priests,  3G0 
Abban^son  of  fJa  C'or?72a/c,382[App.GlG 

Abraham,  and  tlic  Patriarchs,  308 

Absolution  ;  Canon  on,  372 

Academy,  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish, 
321 

Acaill,  the  Hill  of  Screen,  29,  47,  230, 
2G4.— the  Siege  of  [App.  589  n.— 
Book  of,  47,  49,  [App.  511,  512 

Acall,  or  Aicell,  daugliter  of  Cairpri- 
Niadh,  49,   [App.  514,  515 

Accomplishments  of  ladies  in  ancient 
Erinn,  279 

Achadh,  Ard-,  100  [App.  G41, 

Achadh  Co « a jV^  (Achonry),  101 

Achadh  (field)  [App.  495 

Achadh  Leithderg  (in  Farney),  G9,  72 

Acres,  lands  measured  by,  39G 

"Acta  Sanctorum  Hibernian",  Col- 
gan's,  143  [see  Colgan.] 

Adamnan,  Saint,  342. — grandson  of 
Atinni  [App.  608. — Extract  from 
Life  of,  423,  [App,  G29,  (and  see 
C4 7.)— Vision  of,  424,  [App.  G29.— 
His  Life  of  St.  Colum  Ci!l(f,  342, 
350,  407,  408 

Adam's  Race,  388 

Address  to  the  Reader,  prefixed  to 
O'Clery's  Ileiin  Bioc/hraidhe,  1G5, 
[App.  551. 

Adhair,  liFaqh,  401 

Adelm,  William  Fitz-  [App.  G03 

Adhiia,  son  of  Uithir,  chief  Poet  of 
Conor  Mac  Nessa,  45,  218,  383. 

Adonis;  Dinrmaid  O'Vuibhnif,  the 
Fenian  [App.  4G7 

Adventures,  Of  the  ;  (Echirai).  [His- 
toric Tales,  No.  10],  283 

Ae=Ao,  177. 

Aedan,  the  Poet,  217. 

Aedh=Aodh,  177. 

Aedhagan;  {Flann  J\fac),  151 

Aedh  Allan,  Monarch;  130,  420 

Aedha,  Mac  ;  {Sitric,  son  of),  331 

Aedhan  Mac  (Jabhraiii,  K.  of  Scot- 
land, (A.D.  570),  414,  417,  [App. 
589  n. 

Aedh  Beitnan  [App.  590  n. 

Aedh  Cliabhghlas  (^Aedh,  the  gray- 
bodied),  401 

Aedh;   Colinan  Mar,  son  of,  414. 


Aedh   Duhh    O'Donnell,  407 
Aedh  Enrjach,  ("  the  Valiant";,  419 
Aedh,  K.  of  Tirconnell,  (1237),  401 
Aedh  Mac  Ainmi/e;  50,  218. — Mon- 
arch, (A.D.  594),  232.— killed  (a.d. 
594),  [App.  588  n. — Domhnall,  son 
of,  333 

Aedh  Mac  Neill,  3G4,  [App.  610 

Aedh  Menu,  420. 

Aedh  Oirdnidhe,  (Monarch,  a.d.  793- 
817),  3G3,  —  and  the  Enchanted 
Goblets  [App.  532 

Aedh  Ruadh  ;  Tale  of  the  Adventure 
of  Macha,  daughter  of,  283 

Aedh  Ruadh;  (O'Donnell),  22,  70, 396, 
40G,  407,  417.— Life  of,  22,— Aedh 
Ruadh,  son  of  Badurn,  70 

Aedh,  the  son  of  Colgu,  420 

Aengoba,  or  Oe7iqaba,fa.ther of  Aengus, 
363  [App.  610 

Aengus,  son  of  the  Daghda,  45, 478  n. 
—  Gabuadech,  48;  [and  see  Oengusli 

Aenghus  Ua  Flainn,  399 

AengusoiDrugh  naBoinn€;  The  Four 
Kisses  of,  [App.  478 

Aengus  Cede  D€,  Mac  Aen-  Ghobhann, 
12,  17,  26,  53,  76,  163;— his  Pedi- 
gree, 363,  [App.  610.— Fe//Ve  of, 
351,  363,  [App.  611  et  seq.— Invo- 
cation in  Fefi/%  365,  [App.  610. — 
Pedigrees  by,  353,  359,  363.— Li- 
tany of,  289,  294  ;— on  the  Festival 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  429;— 
Saltair  na  Rann,  of;  21,  360. 

Aengus  Mor,  K.  of  Scotland,  55 

Aengus    O'Domhnallain,  334 

Aenqus  OUmucadh,  death  of;  poem 
on,  241 

Aengus,  son  of  Natfracch  [App.  586 n. 

Aenqus's  tribe,  50 

Aoiqus  Tirech,  209,  213 

Affiliation,  St.  Patrick's  law  of,  225 

Agad=agat,  177 

Aqallamh  an  da  Shuadh,  "Prophecy" 
'in  the,  383.— Passage  in  [App.  616 

Aqallandi  na  Seandrach,  307  [App. 
'594 

Agraria  Lex,  the,  of  the  Gaedliils,  lOn. 

Aherlow  {_lC(itharIagh'\,  211 

Ai=^Aoi,  177. 

Aich€,  Battle  of  [App.  621 

43 


GQQ 


INDEX. 


Aicher  O'Troiyhthir/h,  34G 

Aicill,  47,  49  [App.  511,   512  (and 

see  AcailT) 
Alcm€y  Triuchadh  an-;  (in Kerry),  448 
AiDEADHA ;  or  OiTTE,  ("  Tragedies", 

—Historic  Tales,  No.  G),  273 
Aid/in(f,  (^Ui  Jhiachrach  of),  125 
Aighnech,    Cuan    Snaniha  (Carling- 

ford),  287 
Aiffle,    Cruachan ;   (Cruach  Patraic) 

423  [App.  G29 
Ailb,  the  plain  of,  63 
Ailbhe^    daughter    of    Cormac    Mac 

Airt ;   194. — poem  by,  [App.  4G6, 

47G.— Tale  of  the  Courtship  of,  by 

Finn  Mac  CumhaiJI,  283 
Ailbhe,  Magh ;  Battle  of  (a.d.  903), 

420,  [App.  467 
Ailhh^,  St. ;  of  lumlich  (Emly),  374 

his  Pilgrimage,  382 
AiMine,  (now  Delvin),  Ford  on  the, 

282 
Aileach,  133. — Destroyed  by   Muir- 

cheartach  O'Brien,  400,  405. — Eoof 

of,  made  of  oak  from  Cratloe,  401. 

— the  stone-builders  of,  222 
Ailell  [see  also  AiUll]  Finn  ;  Flidais, 

wife  of,  [App.  585  n. 
Ailell  (father  of  Seancha'),  218 
Ailell  (see  OilioU)  Molt,  88-9  [App. 

484,  &c. 
Ailell  (see  OilioU)  Olum,  44,  &c. 
Ailell,  son  of  Eoghan  ;  Elopement  of 

the  wife  of  [App,  590 
Ailenn  [see  also  Ailiwi] ;  Palace  of, 

367,  [App.  492 
Aileran  the  Wise,  350,  378,  etc.   (see 

Aireran) 
Ailfinn  [Elphin],175 
Ailgenan ;  the  O'Mearas  from,  210 
Ailiac  (qu.  Ailinn  ?),  222 
Ailian,  Solomon's  builder,  222 
Ailill  [see  also  Ailell]  ;  Ugair^,  son  of 

(K.  of  Leinster),  421     ^ 
Ailill  Ain^,  son  oi  Laeghair^ Lorc^h2 
Ailill  Flann  Beg,  351 
Ailill,    (Prince    of    Leinster),     and 

Meadhh ;  marriage  of,  282 
Ailinn  (^'Ailiac'');    Casruba,    stone- 
builder  of,  222 
Ailinn,  the  Kath  of;   Cricil,  builder 

of,  222 
Ailinn,  the  royal  palace  of  Leinster, 

222,  367  [App.  492 
Ailinn,  daughter   of    Fergus    [App. 

465,  472 
Airgetmar,  70  [App.  527 
^tW(C?^oc),316,  [App.  486 
Aingen,  {Tain  B^,  or  Bo) ;  Tale  of  the, 

283.  [App.  586  n.,  587  n.,  589  n. 


Ainghin(Inis),  112 

Aingidy,  0' ;  211 

Ainle,  (one  of  the  Sons  of  Uisnech),27r) 

Ainmire,  son  of  Cellar,  363  [App.  610 

Ainmire' (Aedh  Mac),  50,  191,   218, 

232,  5S8.—DoinImall,  son  of,  333 
"  Air  an  da  Fearmuiglie",  198 
Aireran    "  the  Wise"  of  Tamhlacht, 

Saint,  379 
Aireran,  (or  Airenan),  the  Wise,  [of 

Clonard],  (Saint)  ;  350,  378  [App. 

608,  614 
''Air^  Echta'\i\\Q,  48, 
Airemh  ;  Fochaidh,  54 
Airchinnech  ("  Erenach"),  290,  344, 

— a  lay  Airchinnech,  408 
Airchis,  or  Oirchis,   (the  word) ;  379 

[App.  615 
AirghialK^Oricl) :  Aedh  0'Caellaidh(f, 

Bishop  of,  361 
AiRGNE  ("  Slaughters"),  ["  Historic 

Tales",  No.  4],  252,  260 
Ahnnedh,  son  of  Diancccht,  physician, 

221,  250 
Airteach  [App.  547 
Airthir  {Coill),  102 
Aitheach  Tuatha,  194,  230,  262,  453 

[App.  590  n.— Tale  of  the  Revolt 

of  the,  262 
AiTHiDHE,  of  the ;  ("  Historic  Tales" 

of  Elopements),  294 
Aithirne  Ailghesach    Q'' Aithirne  the 

Importunate"),    218,    265-8,— his 

poem  to  Neidh^,  383  [App.  616 
Aithirne',  Tale  of  the  Death  of,  319 
Alacluaith,  the  (of  Britain),  88 
Alan's    (Archbishop)  Register ;    re- 
ferred to  [App.  603,  604 
Albain  (Scotland),  194  [App.  616.— 

Dathi  invoked  as  King  of,  285 
Albanach  O^Troighthigh,  (^Domhnall), 

346 
Alban's,  Saint ;  crozier  of  St.  Patrick 

at  the  monastery  of  [App.  603  n. 
Alexander  the  Great ;  Life  of,  25, 353. 

— Synchronism  of  [App.  521 
Alexandria,  the  Bishops  of,  369 
Ale ;  vessels  of  fermenting,  309,  311 ; 

— vat  of  red,  388, — can  (escra)  of, 

[App.  621 
Allan;  Aedh,  (Monarch,  a.d.  730),  420 
Allen,  Archbishop  [see  Alan];  603,604 
Allen  {Almhain),  191,313,  316 
Almhain  (Allen,    Co.   Kildare);  191, 

313,  316.— Fmn   of,   395.— Hill  of 

Allen  [App.  480  n Battle  of,  191, 

389,  420 
Almhain^,  Bruighean  bheagna  h- ;  313 
Alphabets;    Tables  of  (B.  of  Bally- 
mote),  [App.  470 
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Alpine  gold,  310 

Alpine  Mountains;  plunderers  from 
the  [Apj).  585  n. 

Alps ;  King  Ddtlus  Expedition  to, 
and  deatli  by  lightning  near,  the, 
284,  288 

Altna  h-Eiia,  102 

Alt  Ti<ilie  Mliic  (J  air  in,  102 

y1//o«V  (altar),  St.  Patrick's;  [App.G24 

Altus,a  Roman  consul,  277,  [App.04r2 

"Altu.s"  of  Coluni  Cille,  the,  77  n., 
352,  406 

Altars;  ^^  CronilerJis"  never  [App. 
598.— ("table  at  the  east  end"),  3'J7 

Altars  at  Rath  Ardtuill ;  Druids,  284 

Altar  Stone,  floating ;  of  St  ratrick, 
303 

Ambrose,  St. ;  referred  to  by  Aen- 
(jHs,  3(58 

Amen,  amen,  397 

Amenjin  Gluingedl,  45,  217,  448 

Amerqin  Mac  Amu/(/aid/i,  53 
"  Ami, fail, h  (Awlcy),  403,  414  (219) 

Ainlial(j(iidh,  Ihli-  ;  Clanii  Firbis  his- 
torians, 219.— L7-,  125.— r/r,  126 

Amhalgaidh,  K.  of  Connacht,  330 

Amhra  (Elegy)  of  Colu/n  Cille,  29, 
177,  218,  406 

Amlaff,  the  sons  of,  403 

Amrois  (  Tuatit),  389 

Anann,  the  Paps  of,  309 

Anhuuil,  Ktal ;  Caerabar  Boeth, 
daughter  of,  426 

Andromeda,  parallel  story  to  that 
of,  280 

Anglo-Normans,  225. — invasion  of, 
414. — power  of  (after  a.d.  1172), 
234 

Anmchara,  1(\,  (<' soul's  friend"),  333 

Annadh  0'Muireadlial(/li,  100 

Annagh,  parish  of  (Kerry),  448 

Annalists  subsequent  to  Ti(/licnuicli ; 
of  the,  74 

Annally,  Co.  Longford ;  OTerralls 
country,  219 

Annals,  the  Ancient,  52. — As  ma- 
terials of  History,  119. — the  futiu-e 
History  must  be  founded  on  the, 
445. — the  Latin  annals  (of  Multi- 
fernan,  Grace,  etc.),  52. — of  Boyle 
(so called), 52,  81,  105  [App.  539.— 
of  Clonmacnoiso,  52,130. — of  Clyn. 
62.— of  Connacht,  104,  113,  114 
[App.  539. — ofJ)oncgall;  or  of  the 
Four  Masters,  52,  140,  145.— of 
Grace,  52. — of  Inis  Mac  Ncrinn 
(in  J.ocli  (V),  wronglv  called  of 
Kilronan,  52,  93,  97,  \  14  [App.  541. 
— of  Innisfallen,  'ri,  75,  li). — of 
Kilronan,  52,  93,   97,  (113),   114 


[App.  540.— of  Locli  CV,  03,  9-5, 
[Ai)p.  534.— of  Multifernan,  52. — 
of  the  O'Duigenans  of  Kilronan 
(called  Annals  of  Connacht),  113, 
114.— of  Pembridge,  52.— Of  T/y//- 
e7Wic//,  52,  62,  74,  90  [App.  517. 
—of  Ulster,  23,  52,  83  [App.  517 

Annluan  Mac  Aeyan,  141 

AnrotU,i\\c,1^\,  243 

Anster,  Dr. ;  translation  of  Fenian 
Poem  by,  306 

Anthony  (St.),  and  the  Monks,  369 

Antichrist,  398,  414,  419,  433. 

Antioch,  the  Bishops  of,  369 

Antiquarian  inquiry,  neglect  of,  1,  2 

"Antiquarian"  nonsense  about  pagan 
vrorship  [App.  586  n. 

Antiquity  of  our  genealogies ;  credi- 
bility of  the,  205 

Antwerp  ;  Irish  MSS.  written  at,  356 

Aodh=Aedh,  177 

Aoi,  (Poet  of  TuathaD^ Danann),  217 

Aoi;  Marjii-  [App.  564 

Aonf/us  Antermnach,  physician,  221 

Aos  ddna  ;  poets,  220 

Apocryi^hal  character  of  the  "  Pro- 
phecies", 410 

Apostles,  the  Hill  of  the  {Cnoc  na  n- 
Aspal),  361 

Apple-tree  in  Credld's  house,  311 

Apple-tree  over  Ailinn's  grave;  Ta- 
blets of  the,  [App.  465,  466 

Ara,  the  O'Briens  of,  236 

Arabian  Nights,  the,  (Lane),  296,  297 

Arainn  Island,  St.  Colman  of,  293 

Arann  Islands,  417. — "Arann  of  the 
Saints"'.  [App.  605.  —  Topography 
of,  [App.  630 

Archaill,  Rath,  284 

Archaeology,  Christian,  321 

^l?7/ac/m(M(Ardagh),  100.  [App.641, 

Ardan,  275 

Ard=art,  177 

Ard  Brestine,  268 

Ard-choill,  (Co.  Clare),  176 

Ardee,  named  from  Firdiadh,  39 

Ard-Finain  (Co.Tipperary),  76 ; — St. 
Fin  (in  of,  340 

Ard  Lar/hrann,  656 

Ardlcmnachta ;  (Ard  Leandniochta, 
New  Milk  HiU),  450  ;— Battle  of 
[App.  589  n. 

Ardmore,  St.  Dcclan  of,  340  ^ 

Ardnurchar  (Buile'-ath-an-  Urchair), 
276  [App.  593 

Ard-Patrick,  Co.  Limerick,  308 

Ard-Riqh,  218 

Ardsallas  (Co.  Clare),  236 

Ard  Li  Luinin,  170 

Artjain  Chairpri  Cinn-Cait  for  Saer- 
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clannaibh  h-Erenn ;  Story  of  the, 
2G2. — Argain  Dinn  Higli,  the,  257 

Argonautic  Expedition ;  Story  of,  25. 

Argat  lloss^  449  ; — Lughaidh's  grave 
in,  [App.  479 

Arm  of  Saint  Lachtain;  Shrine  of  the, 
337 

Armagh,  desecration  of,  408. — Ca- 
thedral, etc.,  burned,  (1178 ;)  [App. 
602  n. — (See  Primacy  of  Ardma- 
cha),  399,  400. — Intruding  prelate, 
Niall,  or  Nigellus  ;  [App.  602.— 
Book  of;  21, — Macutenius' notes  in, 

397 Canon  in,  373.— Sketch  of 

St.  Patrick's  life  in  Book  of,  347 

the  (original)  Book  of,  21.  —  the 
Cuikfadh  of,  335, — Entry  in,  653. 

"  Armenians"  ;  "  the  large  size  of 
the  guileless"  ;  224  [App.  580 

Armorica,     [App.  502 

Arms,  etc.,  in  Museum  of  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  38  n. 

Arms  of  the  Firbolgs  and  Tuatha  De 
Danann,  245 

Army,  Finrt's  defensive ;  315. 

Aro7id,  stone-builder  of  Jerusalem,222 

Art ;  Ancient  Irish,  38  n. 

Art  Aenfhir,  "  the  Lonely",  son  of 
Conn,  42, 43, 96,  386.— "Prophecy" 
ascribed  to,  391. — poem  of  [App. 
622 

Art  Corb,  48 

Asal,  44 

As  ail ;  Slight,  the,  453 

Ascaill;  Glais  in  [App.  489,  490 

Ashburnham,  Lord,  25,  &c. 

Ash  (Mountain-), Court ;  the,  {Bruig- 
hean  Chaerthaimi),  313 

Aspalf  Cnoc  na  n-,  55 ;  Abbot  of,  361 

Assembly  in  Munster  under  Bishop 
Ibair  [App.  616 

Astronomical  Tract,  ancient,  657-658 

Athair  chaigh  cimimsigh  nimhe,  163 

Athairn^  {pv  Aithime),  the  poet,  176, 
189,  218,  268,  383,  etc.  [App.  616 

Ath-an-Imdit  (Ford  of  the  Sods),  282 

Athdiath  of  Ireland;  the,  88 

Ath  Cliath  ;  Dubhlinn-,  146,  269 

Ath  Cumair,  (near  Mullingar),  33 

Ath  Truim  (see  JBaile  Atha  Truini) 
[App.  604,  605 

Athens,  222 

Ath  Firdiaidh,  (Ardee),  39 

Atlantic,  Expedition  of  the  Sons  of 
Ua  Corra  into  the,  289  ; — peniten- 
tial pilgrimage  into  the,  292 

"  Atlantis,  the"  ;  Story  published  in, 
36  n. 

Athlone,  named  from  story  in  the 
Tain  Bo  Chuailgn^,  40 


Ath  Luain,  (Athlone),  40 

Ath  Mdr,  40 

Ath  na  Beithighe,  102 

Ath    Seanaigh    (Bally shannon,    Co. 

Kildare),  420 
Ath  Uinche  (theFord  of  Uinch(f),30S 
Aiinm\  grandfather  of  St.  Adamnan, 

[App.  608 
"Attacots"  (Aitheach  Tuatha),  194, 

230.— Tale  of  the  Revolt  of  the,  262 
Aurchaill^ ;  Drom,  382 
AusailU;  an,  (Killossy),  344,  421 
Authority,   early  references  to  the 

Historic  Tales  as,  241 
Authorities  upon  our  early  History, 

441,  443,  445-6 
Auxilius,  373  [App.  612 
Awley  {Amhlaibh),  414 
Bachall  (see  Sciath  Bhachall),  331 ; 

(and  see  [App.  602). 
Bachall  Isu,  the,  104,  330, 338  [App. 

539,  600,  624 
Bacorbladhra,  (the  first  teacher),  217 
Bactrians  and  Parthians  of  common 

descent  with  the   Gaedhil  (from 

Magog,  son  of  Japhet;,  205 
Baculus  pastoralis  [App.  602  n.  (and 

see  Bachall  Isu) 
"  Baculus  Jhesu"  [App,  600  et  seg. 
Badamar,  court  of  K.  Fiacha  Muil- 

leathan,  305 
Badger  Wood  {Ros  Broc),  302 
Badley,  Philip,  94  [App.  534 
Badurn,  70  [App.  527 
Baedan,  K.  of  Ulster  [App.  592  n. 
Bacrach,  the  Druid  of  Conor  Mac 

Nessa,  277,  [App.  642-3 
Baeth  (seeDaire  da  Bhaeth)  [App. 642 
Baghach,    Brat;  (Flag  of  Battles), 

401,  402 
Baile,  (=hamlet),  40 
BcdUan  Scdil,  the;  385,419,  [App. 618 
Baile  an  Mhoinin,  346  [App.  607 
Baile -atha-an-  Urchair,  (Ardnurchar, 

Co.  Westmeath),  276  [App.  593 
Baile  Atha  Cliath,  88,  146,  269 
Baile  Atha  Truim  [App.  604,  605 
BaiM  Bhricin  ("  Extasy  of  Bricvi"), 

418 
Bail^  Chuinn,  the,  385,  419.  [App.617 
Baile'  Coillefoghair,  166,  170, 
Baile  Mac   Buain;    Tale   of,  [App. 

464  et  seq.,  472 
BaiU  Mholing,  420,  [App.  628 
Baile  Mdr  Ui  Fhloijm  [App.  548 
BaiU  Ui  Chleirigh,  22 
BaiU  Ui  Mhaoilchonaire,  21 
Bailldearg  (Fochaidh),  210 
Bainche,  or  Bainchn^,  son  of  Dohru, 

Rath-builder  of  Emania,  222 
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Bairnech  hill,  near  Killarncy,  305 
Baiscni,  304. — Finn^  the  Grandson  of, 

392  [App.  G22 
Bai/hin,  St. ;  18.— Story  of  [App.  532 
Balla  (Co.  Mayo)  ;  St.  Afochua  of,  340 
Ballaglimoon,  Co.  Kildare  [App.  487 
Ball  Deanj  O'Donnell,  400 
Baliingarry,   Co.   Limerick;     Disert 

Aent/Ksa  near,  304 
Balliiitoglier  (near  Tullamore),  449 
Balls  of  Gold,  420 
Ballyboghall   Church,  (near  Swords, 

Co.  Dublin)  [App.  003 
Ballyconnell ;       Tooniregan,      near 

(^Tuaiin  Urecai/i),  418 
Bally macmanus    Island    {Senait  in 

Loch  Erne),  84,  85 
Bally  mote.  Book  of,  188,  &c. 
Ballyragget,    Co.    Kilkenny    {Raith 

Beothai(//i,  near),  449 
Ballysadare,  County  Sligo ;  {Traigh 

J^othaile,  near),  240 
Ballyshannon     (Co.    Kildare),  (Ath 

Seanaif/h),  420 
Ballyshannon,     (Co.    Sligo) ;     Eas 

Ruaidh  on  the  Erne,  near,  284 
Balor  "  of  the  stitf  blows",  247.—"  of 

the  Evil  Eye",  249 
Balnr,   son  of  Buanlamh,  builder  of 

Rath  Breise,  222,  [App.  577. 
Baltinglass  {Bealach  Conylais),  232  ; 

[App.  580  n. — Dunbolf/,  near  [App. 

588  n.— Tale  of  the  Cave  of,  283 
Bana,  (the  llivcr) ;  [App.  489,  490 
Banbha;  13,  413.— Erinn,  219,  050 
Banshees,  (see   J^ean    Sidlie) ;  30  n. 

[App.  504.-5^///,  the  [App.  599 
Ban,  Slia/ih- (in  Connacht)  ;  the  three 

Bosses  of,  420 
Bangor  (Co.  Down) ;  [see  Betmchuir'], 

257,  374 
Ban/i,  INIouth  of  the,  (Tuacjh  Iiibhcr)  ; 

[App.  475 
Banquets  (Feasa)  ;  Tales  of,  294 
Baoi=^boi,  178 
Baolt/iin,   St.;  Poem   of  St.    Colutn 

Cille,  to,  400,  400  [App.  025 
Baotlujlialcch    Rttadh    Mac    Acgan, 

142,  151,  175 
Baptist,  St.  John ;  fiery  bolt  on  fes- 
tival of,  385,  402,  404 
Barbarous  custom  of  a  brain  trophy, 

275 
Bare,  Dun  [App.  589 
Bards,  248, — the  "  Contention  of  the, 

141 
Baninb,  stonc-builder  of  Jerico,  222 
Barrdan,  Joannes  (>',  323 
Barrow,  the  river  (Bearbha),  302, 422. 

— St.  Eimhin  of,  351 


Bath,  medical  healing,  of  the  Tuatha 

/Je  DaiKuin,  250 
Battle  of  Acaill,  230,  204 
Battle  oiAchad/i  LeUhderfj  (a.d.331), 

09 
Battle  oiAicM  [App.  021 
Battle  of  Almhuin,  (a.d.  718),    191, 

389,  420 
Battle  of  Ardlemnachta  [App  588  n. 
Battle  of  ^l^A  Cumair  [App.  591  n. 
Battle  of  Ballyshannon,  (1359),  183 
Battle  of  BealAt/ia  Daile  (luOo),  407 
Battle  of  Bel  an  Atha  buidhe  (1598), 

417 
Battle  of  Bel-an-Droicldt  [App.  548 
Battle  of  the  Boyne,  331 
Battle    of    Bernas,  the,  [App.  481, 

482  n. 
Battle  of  Brer/h  [App.  021 
Battle   of    Biislech,   in   Afuirthimn^, 

[App,  587  n. 
Battle  of  CaenraiCfhe,  189 
Battle  of  CennAbrat,  (II.century),187 
Battle    of    Ceann    Feabhrait,  (1579), 

395,  410 
Battle  of  Ceannfuait  (915),  421 
Battle  of  Ce.ann  Mara  (Kinvara),  303 
Battle  of  Cenntire  [App.  022 
Battle  of  Cdl  Fochain,(liU),Sd5 
Battle  of  cm  Sosad,  or  Cill  Osnadh 

[App.  483,  580  n. 
Battle  of  Claire,  [App.  580  n. 
Battle  of  Clair inc,  [App.  021 
Battle  of  Clontarf,  23j,  400 
Battle  of  Cnoc  an  Air,  312 
Battle  of  Cnoc  Samhria,  312 
Battle  of  Cnucha,  302 
Battle  of  Comar,  307 
Battle  of  Conachail,  101 
Battle  of  Corann  [App.  580  n. 
Battle  of  Crauna(jh,  09 
Battle  of  Cruachan  Bri  ^<7e,(1385), 

395 
Battle  of  Crinna,  200,  [App.  593  n. 
Battle  of  Ciiailf/ne  [App.  022 
Battle  of  Cml  brcimne,  329,  417 
Battle  of  Disert  O'Dea,  (1318),  236 
Battle   of  Downpatrick,  (1200),  235 

[App.  547 
Battle  of  DruimCriaigh  [App.  487,508 
Battle  of  Dunboli,,  (a.d.  594),  191,  232 
Battle  of  Eli  [App.  021 
Battle  of  Ewania  ("  foretold"),  418 
Battle  of  Fidh-Ros  [App.  021 
Battle  of  Finntraigh  (Ventry- Har- 
bour), 308,  315 
Battle  of  7'Wv/(/  [App.  481 
Battle  of  Gabhra,  304 
Battle  of  Geisill,  (b.c.  1975),  440 

(A.D.  1406),  395 
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Battle  at  Gort  na  Tibrad,  395 

Battle  of  Kinsale,  396 

Battle  oiLeac  Bladhma  (1027),  414 

Battle  of  Liamhain  [App.  492 

Battle  of  Macha  [App.  G21 

Battle  of  Magh  Ailblie  (903),   420 

[App.  467 
Battle  of  Magh  Leana^  243 
Battle   of  Magh    Mucruimhe     (a.d. 

125),  43,  391  [App.  621 
Battle  of  Magh  Rath,  (a.d.  624),  50, 

191   243   418 
Battle  of  'Magh  Slecht,  (1256),  101 

[App.  536 
Battle  of  Magh  Tuireadh,  241,  244 
Battle  of  Magh    Tuireadh    na    bh' 

Fomo7-ach,  247 
Battle  of  Midrtheimn^,  319 
Battle  of   Ocha  or    Och^,  55,  88-9, 

App.]  484,  488 
Battle  of  Odhbha  (1072),  421 
Battle  of  Ollarbha,  307 
Battle  of  Rath  Chormaic  (at  Tara), 

402 
Battle  of  Ross  na  Righ,  (first  cen- 
tury), 187  [App.  589 
Battle  of  Saingel,  396 
Battle  of  Salchoid  (Sallyliead,  Tip- 

perary),  403 
Battle  of  the  Samair  [App.  485 
Battle  of  Seaghais  (a.».  499) ;  [App. 

499 
Battle  of  Tailhin,  448 
Battle  of  Tara  (978),  403,  404 
Battle  of  Uchbadh,  (a.d.  733),  130. 
Battles,  the  Flag  of;  {Brat  Baghach), 

401 
Battle  (with  the  Danes  near  Dublin, 

A.D.  917),  387 
Beag=:beac,  177 
Beagh,  Eath-,  449 
Be'Atngen,  Tain;  the,  283 
Bealach   Conglais   [see  Baltinglass], 

232,  283,  586,  etc. 
Bealach  na  Beithighe,  103 
BealAtha  Daile;  Battle  of,  (1  o05),407 
Bean-sidhe   (Banshee),  3G  n.    [App. 

504 Sin,  the  [App  599 

Beannchuir  (Bangor,  Co.  Down),  1 70, 

374  ;—Mac  Uidhir,  abbot  of,  419 
Bearbha,  the  river  (Barrow),  302, 452 
'■'■  Bearchan    Profetans",  4 12    [App. 

626,  etc.,  [see  Berchan'] 
Bearnan  Culainn,  (the  gapped  Bell  of 

St.  Culann),  337 
Beathach,  ancestor  of  the  Taatha  D€ 

Danann,  244 
Bede  on  the  Picts,  450 
Bed,  four  posts  to,  311 ; — of  gold  and 

silver,     310; — of    Dior;naid    and 


Graving,  315  [App.  597. — inula  of 
St.  Ciaran,  at  Clonmacnoise,  27 

Begfolad,  Tochmarc ;  Tale  of  the,  283 

Beg  Mac  Z)^  (ob.  a.d.  556)  ;  "  Pro- 
phecies" of,  399 

Beinn  JEdair,  (Howth),  [App.  587  n., 
588 

Beiih^  Luis  Nin,  the  [App.  471 

Belach  Duin ;  St.  Ciaran  of,  350 
[App.  608 

Belach  Mic  Uilc  [App.  508 

Belach  Mughna  (Ballaghmoon)  [App. 
487 

Belach  Conglais^  232,  [App.  586  n. — 
Uath-,  283 

Bel  an  atha  Buidhe,  Battle  of  (1598), 
417 

Bd  an  Bheallaigh)  102 

Bel-an-Droichid  (near  Sligo) ;  Battle 
of,  [App.  548 

Belchu  [App.  590  n. 

Bel  Dragain,  Loch ;  427  [App.  633 

Bel^  Eoghan ;  King  of  Connacht,  340 

Belgadan,  Mount,  245 

Belgian  government,  liberality  of,l  74 

Belgium;  Irish  MSS.  in,  26,  232 
356. — the  Cathach  long  in,  331. — 
MSS.  lent  by  the  government  of, 
362.  [App.  647.— Irish  priests  take 
refuge  in,  356 

Bell, — of  the  kings,  the  (^Clog  na 
Righ),  334. — "  the  voice  of  my  bell 
in  cold  lona",  400.— of  St.  Patrick ; 
the  Finn  faidhech,  337  [App.  631  n. 

Bells,  church,  413. — In  Museum  of 
E.I.A.,  etc.,  321,  336 

"  Belle  Isle",  IBallymacmanus  Island, 
[see  SenaitJi,  in  Loch  Erne,  85 

Bel  Sead,  Loch ;  426  [App.  633 

Belltaine,  pagan  Festival  of  (May- 
day), 286 

Benedict,  the  gifted,  369 

Betien,  S.  (St.  Benignus),  4,  373, 
[App.  612.— His  Life  of  St.  Pa- 
trick, 349 

Bennan,  Aedh ;  K.  of  West  Munster 
[App.  590  n. 

Bennchur  (Bangor,  Co.  Down),  170, 
257,  374,  419 

Bennchair,  Cuil;  in  Ui  Failghe',  365 

Benng  Brit,  43 

Beuthaigh,  Raith;  449 

Beremain,  the  Strand  of ;  (near  Tra- 
lee),  305 

Berchan,  St. ;  of  Cluam  Sosta,  409 
[App.  626.—"  Prophecies"  of,  412. 
— Book   of,   353.-  Quoted  in   the 

"Danish  Wars",  405 ''Berchan 

dixit"  (in  "prophecy"  ascribed  to 
St.  Moling),  421 
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Bernard,  St. ;  his  Life  of  St.  Mala- 

chy  cited  [App.  602 
Bernard,  a  Danish  chief,  403 
Benias,  the  Battle  of .  [App.  481,  482 
ISevididlir.,  Ceann ;  (servant  of  Conor 

Mac  Nessa)  [App.  041-2 
Berry -juice,  a  l)owl  of,  300 
Besom  out  of  Fanail ;  the,    420,  42 1, 

423,  420,  428 
Bethani,  Sk  W.,  and  Sir  N.  O'Don- 
nell,  331. — account  of  the  Cathach^ 
327 
Dethech ;  TJisert-,  3G4 

Bethleliem,  309 

Bliaelh,  JJoire  dd,  270 

JBlatach,  (Hospitaller),  84 

B'd^,  Mn()h;  (Moville),  287 

Bdiyh,  Rditk;  (llavilly).     [App.  488 

Bindon,  Samuel,  174,  [App.  047 

BiographicalDictionary  of  Mac  Fir- 
bis,  123 

Birchwood  used  for  tablets  [App.  470 

Birds,  fairy  ;  in  the  eaves  of  Credhi's 
Grianau,  310 

Bird,  fairy  (golden  head  and  silver 
wings),  333.  —  Fairy  transforma- 
tion into,  420. — Music  of,  334. — 
Birds  of  Badi,  the.     [App.  479 

Bishops,  Hill  of  the  (near  Cabin- 
tecly)  ;  {Tulach  na  n-Bspnc),  382 

Bishop ;  punishment  of  a,  372 

Bissextile  Year,  427 

"  Black  Book"  of  Christ  Church,  re- 
ferred to  [App.  003 

Black  Magirot,  the  (Croin  Duhh) 
[App.  031-2 

Bladh.     App.  580  n. 

Bladhma,  Leac,  (Meath),  Battle  of, 
(1027);  414 

Blai,  48 

Blar  (father  of  Bole),  222 

Blat/niKfc,  St. ;  sonof  Flann,  Monarch, 
302.— Crozier  of,  338 

Blathnak.     [App.  590 

Bloc,  the  Druid,  388,     [App.  620 

Blod,  209 

"Bloody  Miiggot, the"  (C/-ow(V//(fc/<), • 
[App.  031-2  (and  see  103,  odS) 

Blue  Mantles,  .'510 

Bluicne,  the  Druid,  388.     [App.  020 

Boar,  bare  rib  of  a,  presented  to 
Conn,  388 

Boat  of  Hides,  a  large  curach  or,  292 

Bobbio, ;  MS.,  formerly  iu,  now  at 
Milan,  27 

Boc/ira,  11 

Bochna,  (Fionfan  il/ac),  171 

Bodhhh  Denj;  the  fairy.  426 

Boi'l/i,  Cocrabar,  426 

Bo  Finne,  Inis,  418 


Boiz=  Baoi=  Bui ;   1 77 
"  Boin;  h  fjacIC\  etc.,  328 
Boinn^;   Brufjii  na-.     [App.  505 
"  Boini/i ;  le  rjdvJi  bo\v  a",  328 
Boircli^;   Cathuir.     [App.  591  n. 
Bole,   son   of  Blar,  rath   builder  of 

Cruachain,  222 
Boh],  Inis ;   in   Loch    Techet   (Loch 

Gara)      [App.  547 
Bol'/,  Mayk;  murder  of  Flacha  at, 

(a.d.  50)  ;  204 
Bolt,  fiory,  on  the  festival  of  St.  John 

Baptist,  385,  402,  404 
Bo;  Mael  na  ni-,  421 
Books  before  St.  Patrick,  Of,  4 
Books  of  Tootry,  the  Twelve,  301 
Books  of  Erinn;  "the  countless  liostS 

of  tlie",  308 
"  Book,  to  every,  its  Copy",  328 
Book"  ("  the  smallest),  9 
Books,  of  the  Lost,  1  et  seq.,  20. — 
Of  the  chief  existing  ancient,  181, 
et  seq. 
Book  of  Acadl,  47 
Book  of  Armagii,  21,  27,  343 
Book  of  Bally  Clery,  22 
Book  ofBallymote,  9, 44,188, 215, 656 
Book  of  Bally  Mulconry,  21 
Book  of  St.  Berchun  of  Clonsost,  353 
Book  (Saltair)  of  Cashel,  19 
Book  of  Cluain  Eidhneach,  21 
Book  of  Clonmacnoise,  22 
Book  of  Clonsost  {Cluam  Scat),  21 
Book  of  Connacht,  225 
Book  of  the  Dun  Cow  (^Leahhar  na 

h'Uidhre),  20,  182 
Book  of  Citami,  19 
Book  of  Dinvna,   (T.C.D.),    23,  27, 

335 
Book  of  Doire  (Derry),  20 
Book  of  Droni  Ceat,  21 
Book  of  Dram  Snechta,  13,  41,  656 
Book  of  Duhh  da  kit/ie,  19 
Book  of  Dun  da  Lcth  (/las  (Down- 
pat  rick),  20 
Book  of  JJun    Doif/hr^,   the   Great, 
(called    the   Leubhar   Brcac),   31, 
190,  352 
Book  of  Durrow,  T.C.D.,  23 
Book  of  Feenagh.     [App.  503 
Book  of  Fermoy,  25  and  n.,  294 
Book  of  Flann  of  Dungeimhin,  20 
Book  of  (ilcnn   dd  Locha   (Glenda- 

loch),  21 
Book  of  HyMany(/i/j  .VrtjW),12,658 
Book  of  Hymns,  (T.C.I )),  24,  343 
Book  of  Inis  an  Didn,  20 
Book  of  Invasions,  21,  80,  108 
Book  of  the  Island  of  Saints  {Lorh 
Ribh),  22 
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Book  of  Kells  (T.C.D.),  23 
Book  of  Laws  (Senchis  Mo?-),  16 
Book  of  Lecain  Mic  Firblmujh^  22, 192 
Book  oi  Lecain,  (the  Yellow),  125,  190 
Book  of  Leinster,  G9,  18G,  215 
Book  oi  LelthghUnn,  (the  Long),  21 
Book  of  Lismore ;  [Note. — The  Cork 
part  of  it  has  been  restored  to  the 
original  Book  of  Lismore,  since  the 
delivery  of  these  Lectures.]  19G,  199 
Book  of  Mac  Aegan  (the  Red),  21 
Book  of  Mac  Brody,  22 
Book  of  James  Mac  Firbis ;    "  The 

Dumb",  125 
Book  of  Mac  Murrach,(the  Yellow),20 
Book  of  Saint  Mochtce,  19 
Book  of  Saint  Molaga  (the  Black),  20 
Book  of  Saint  Moling  (theYellow),  20. 
—his  Evangelistarium  (T.C.D),  23 
Book  of  Monasterboice,(the  Short),20 
Book  of  Munster,  225,  237 
Book  of  the  O'Duigenans,  22 
Book  of  the  O'Eerguses ;  the  Yellow, 
("Liber  Flavus  Fergusiorum"),  76 
n.  [App.  531 
Book  of  Pedigrees  and  Genealogies  of 

Duald  Mac  Firbis,  120,  215 
Book  of  Sahhall  Phatraic  (SauU,  Co. 

Down),  20 
Book  of  Seanadh  Mhic  Maghnusa  (in 
Loch   Eirn€ ;   called  the  Annals  of 
Ulster),  22 
Book  of  Slane  ;  (the  Yellow),  20 
Book ;  the  Speckled,  {Leabhar  Breac ; 
and  see  Great  Book  of  Dun  Doigh- 
re);  31,  190,  352 
Book  {Saltair)  of  Tara,  9,  10,  11,  41, 

42,  204 
Book  of  the  Ua  Chonghbhail,  13 
Book  of  Ulster,  225 
Boroimhe,  10,  56.— (5nan),  213,  214, 

231,  238 
Boromean  Tribute,  History  of  the 
Origin  of  the ;  Tale  of  the,  181,  230 
[App.  585  n.,  588  n. 
Borrisoole    [see    Burgheis  UmhailV]. 

[App.  561 
Bothar-na-Bruighn^  ("the   Road  of 

the  Court"),  259 
Bowen  {O'Cnaimhin'),  211 
Bowl  of  berry-juice,  309 
Box,  ancient ;  of  St.  Moling's  Gospel 

(T.C.D.),  23 
Boyle,  Annals  called  those  of,  52,  81, 

105  [App.  539 
Boyne,    Battle    of    the ;    DomhnaU 

O'Donnell  at  the  331 "Ford  of 

the  Sods"  on  the,  282.— Meeting 
at  the  mouth  of  the,  333.— Tale  of 
the  eruption  of  the.     [App.  531 


Braccan  (BercJian),  433 
Bi'ugantia,  in  Spain,  447. 
Brahmins;  Gen.  Vallancey  and  the, 

366 
Brain;  Sruibh,4:27  [App.  477 
Brain  of  a  conquered  warrior  made 

into  a  ball,  as  a  trophy,  275 
Bran,  211 
Bran  Dubh,  King  of  Leinster  (a.d. 

594),  232  [App.  588n 
Branch,  Knights  of  the  Royal,  14, 

244,  270,  279  [App.  507,  637. 
Branfinn  (Sliocht),  211 
Brat  Baghach  (Flag  of  Battles),  401 

402 
Brat  Siiabh,  101 
Breacan,  Tale  of  the  Voyage  of  (a.d. 

405),  257 
Breac;    LeabJiar  (so    called);    [see 

Great  Book  of  Diin  Doighre],   31, 

181,  190,  352 
Breagain,    Magh ;    (in    Tipperary) ; 

[App.  593 
Breaghach;  DomhnaU  (^O'Maeilsech- 

lainn),  387 
Breas,  herald  of  the  Tuatha  De  Da- 

nann,  245,  247 
Breasail,     (K.   of  Leinster),    91. — 

Baith-,  [App.  485,  and  n. 
Brecan  (sou  of  Partholan)  [App.587n. 
Bregh,  or  Bregia;  the  east  part  of 

Meath,  49,  63,  193,  259,  286,  409, 

451   [App.  620.— Battle  of  [App. 

Q,2\.—Magh  Muiredha  in,   451.— 

Tara  of,  409.  [App.  626,—Oengus, 

("  of  the  poisoned  spear",)  King  of, 

44. 
*'  Brehon  Law  Commission",  16, 17 
*' Brehon  Laws",  MSS.   of  the,   201, 

etc.  [and  see  "  Laws",  "  Seanchus 

Mdr'%  etc.], — example,  655 
BreiM,  102.— O'Rourkes  of,  335,  337 
Breis€  (see  Rath  Breise),  222 
Brenainn ;   Cluain  Ferta-,  [App.  477 
Brenan  Ban,  210 
Brenann  of  Birr;  Legend  of    Saint 

[App.  532 
Brendan,  St.,  of  Clonfert,  399  ;— Life 

of,   340.  —  Pilgrimage,  382.  — the 

Navigation  of,  (Tale  of),  289.— 

Story  of  [App.  533. 
Brestine,  Ard-,  268 
Brethibh  Neimhedh,  46,  (201),  219 

Tract  on  (in  B.  of  Lecaiii),  240 
Brettan,  Town  of,  349  {Loam  Bishop) 
Breusa,  Philip  de,  432 
Brian  Boroimhe,  76, 213, 214,231,653- 

4.— At  the  Battle  of  Salchoid,  403 
Brian,  K.  of  Connacht ;  Genealogy 

[App.  499 
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Jhion  no,  Murlhd  O'Riudrc^  194 
Ih-'uin  of  the  Battle  ofNenagh,  212 
Bruin^  son  of  Feahli(dl\  Tale  of  the 

Adventures  of,  318 
Bricin,  St.,  48,  50,  418;— "  Prophe- 
cies" attributed  to,  418 
Z?>7c/i>///'.s Feast,  11)3,340  [A pp.  C37-8 
Bri  Pj'ild,  CriKichain, — Battle  of ,  305 
Brif/h  Aiiibui  (daughter  of  Senckudh^ 

46 
Brigid,  St.,  of  Kildarc,  3G9.— (goes 
to  Downpatrick  17th  March,  a.d. 
493  ;  dies,  a.d.  525  ;)  415. — buried 
at  Down,  410. — Lives  of,  339  el 
seq.,  342,  343. —  Coidaedh,  the  arti- 
ficer of,  338.  —  Poem  by  [App. 
G16. — Visit  of  the  Seven  Bishops 
(of  Cabinteely)  to,  382. — Figure 
of,  323. 
Brif/obhann,  197. — St.  Finnchuoi^  340 

422 
Brisledc/iM/iorMhait/MMhidrthemhne 

(Battle  of).     [App.  587  n. 
Britain  ;  Ciiristianity  in,  before  St. 

Patrick,  398 
Brittany  (Letavia)  [App.  502 
British  Museum,  MSS.  in,  25. — Visit 

to,  in  1849;  345 
Britons;  "anger"  of  the,  224  [App. 

581 
Britons  of  Fotharta  (Forth,  Co.  Wex- 
ford) ;    poisoned    weapons  of  the, 
450 
"  Britons  of  Let/iii" ;  the  [App.  503 
Briuin,  Ui-,  414 

Broc ;  Bos  (Badger  Wood),  302,  392 
Brody,  141,  148.— Mac,  401  {see  Mac 

Bnudd('(nl/i<i) 
Brof/((n,  St.  Patrick's  scribe,  308 
Brouddjh ;  C/nciin,  [App.  538 
Bronze,  golden  ;  rods  of,  310 
Brooch  of  Mditn'Mdc  J)nrthdcht  acci- 
dentally found  in  presence  of,  and 
claimed  by,  Aitltiruc  i\\ii  poet,  2G8 
Broom  out  of  Faiidit;  the,  420,  421, 

423,  420,  428  [App.  032,  034 
Bronze;  vat  of  ale, 3 11, — bed-rods  of 

golden,  310 
BrudUk'(u//ia,2Iac-]  (MacBrody),401 

[App.  025,  etc. 
Bni(//idi(//i,  83 
Brfi;/h  lid  /ioZ/z/u- [ App.  505].—'*  The 

teeming  Bru<jli"  [iVpp.  597 
fjriii//i,i\\o  fairy  mansion  of,  308 
Bruiifhcan  Da  Clioyd  (see  Da  C/io(/d), 

260 
Bruttjhcaii  Do  Deign,  14,  185.    [App. 

618. — referred  to  by  F/ann,  242 
Brussels,  Burgundian  Librarv,  20, — 
INISS.,  in,  232 


Biidd/tac/i,  Laeg/ifdre,  21  o 

Budu   (see    [Tale    of]    Bade    Mac 

Bud.il,),  404,  472 
Buan,  the  wife  of  Mesgedhra^  death 

of,  270 
Buaiddiiih,  222 

Buc/iet  {Dun  Buichet)  [App.  588  n. 
Buckingham,  Duke  of;  slirine  in  pos- 
session of,  330 
Bufibons,  248  (7duMinn^,  App.  CIS) 
Biddhe  C/ionmiil/,  425,  428  [App.  630 
Builders,  the  principal  ancient,  222, 

[App.  577 
Builder;  the  first  in  Erinn,  221 
Buildings  of  stone  in    Erinn,   Mac 

Firbis  on,  223 
Buirqheis  Uinhaill,  178,  [App.  501. 
Buit/ie,  20,  23,  43,  53,  50   (and   see 

Flann  of  Monasterboice) 
Bunratty  Castle,  built  by  De  Clare, 

236 
Burach,  38  [App.  591  n. 
Burgheis  Uiiihadl  (Borrisoole)  ;  Mo- 
nastery of,  178,  [App.  501. 
Burkes,  the,  wrote  in  GaedhiUc,  6  ; — 

the,  of  Clann  William,  422 
Burren,  212.— O'Locfdainn  of,  235 
Bursting    of    Lakes     {TomaJ/tma) ; 

Historic  Tales  of  the,  294 
Butlers,  the,  wrote  in  Gaedhilic,  0 — 

Mac  Richard  Butler,  19. 
C ;  (of  the  sound  of  the  letter  c  in 

Gaedhelic),  48  n. 
Caah  (see  Cat/tdch),  321,  327 
Cabinteely;  Tidach  na  n-Fspuc,  near, 

382 
Cdchdin,  the  poet,  etc.  217 
Cabiir,  stone-builder  of  Tara,  222 
Caech  {liudhrdighe),  109  [App.  539 
Caci/te'  Mac  lioiidiii,  Poems  ascribed 

to,  301  e(  seq.  (see  CaUte') 
Caeldin ;  C/uoin-,  374 
Caelbdd    (ancestor  of  Aengiis    Cede 

/>e  ),  a  Kudrician,  303  [App.  010 
Cdel=Caol,  177. 
Cd(d    O'Xeandiaw,    308,  — and    the 

lady  Credlii  [App.  594 
Cdcl,  the  Strand  of  {Traigh  Caed), 

311 
Cac(uisg(f(Tad/iq\  212 
Caehdsgi^,  *'  Narrow  Water",  235 
Caciidt  (Aedh),  210,  213 
Caeinhghiii,  St.  (Kevin),  of  Gleann  da 

Locha  ;  Life  of,  340 
Cdcnraighe,  189 

Caherass  {Cathair  Essa)     [App.  480 
Cahir   (Co.    Tipperary) :    /Jadamor, 

near,  305 
Cdichcr,  the  Druiil,  217 
Cadit'iHi  the  sons  of  [App.  508,— nc- 
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cromantic    arts    of   the    children 
of  [App.  587  n. 
Caillin,   St.,   of  Fidhnacha  (Co.  Lei- 
trim)  ;    Life   of,   31,   340,  398.— 
"Prophecies"  of,  398.— Shrine  of, 
337  [App.  G25 
Cciilfe  Mac  JRonain,  301,  et  seq.; — in 
a   foot    race,    [App.    587  n.—his 
poems,  311  [App.  594 
Cainioch,  209. 

Cairb)%  217,— (see  O'Karbri),  323 
Cairhre  Cinn-Cait,  198,  230,  2G2,  264 

[App.  590  n. 
Cairhr^  Lifeachair,  48,  72  ; — killed 
at  Battle  of  Gabhra,  304.— King 
of  Ciara if/he  Luadira  (Kerry),  309 
[App.  ^"dl.—Finn  slain,  (a.d.  283), 
in  reign  of,  304 
Cairbrd'  Nia/ear,    49    [App.  483  n., 

507  n.,  513 
Cairbre   Riada   (ancestor  of  Dalria- 

dans),  516 
Cairbre,  son  of  Cormac  Mac  ^W'^,386 
Cairbre,  the  satirist,  son  of  the  poet- 
ess Fta7i,  248 
Cairbrech  (Donnchadh,  O'Brian),  212 
Cairell  (^Tuan,  son  of),  171 
Cairin  (^Ui) ;   O'Meachair  in,  147, 
Cairnech  of  Tuilen,  St.,  336  [App.600 
Cairpre'Niafer,  49,  [App.483,507,5i3 
Cairpri  Cinn  Cait,l^d>,  230,262,264 

[App.  590  n. 
Cairpri  Niadh  [App.  515 
Cairthenn  Finn,  210,  213 
Caise,  (the  river),  389 
Caise/=a  stone  fortress,  [App.  577 ; 

654 
Caisin,  209 

Calbhach,  95,  407,  562 
Calbhach  Ruadh  0'Donnell,179,  407, 

etc.  [App.  562 
Calendar  {clar?)     [App.  599 
"■  Calf" ;  "  to  every  cow  her",  328  ;  — 
"  courting  over  a  living"  [App.  503 
Callaghan  (see  Ceal/ac/um),  200,  238 
Calphvrnn,  father  of  St.  Patrick,  395 
Calwell,  Castle- ;  near  Caeluisg^,  235 
Cambray,  MS.  at,  28 
*'  Cambrensis  E versus",  by  Lynch,  443 
Cambrensis,  (Giraldus),  431,432, — as 
to  the  Bachall  Isu  [App.  602,  603. 
— Passages  from,  concerning  pre- 
tended "Prophecies",432,  [App.634 
Cam,    St.    Finan ;    of    Cenn  Eitigli ; 

(King's  County),  340 
Camm;  Conchobhar,  [App.  548 
Campion's  History,  (the  Bachall  Isu 

referred  to  in) ;  [App.  603 
Candhsh  {O'Cuindlis),  192 
Can  (escra),  of  ale,  [App.  621 


Canons,  357,— of  St.  Patrick,  the,  373 

[App.   612. — as  to  absence  from 

Mass  on  Sunday,  372 — "Canon" 

of  Fothadh  na   Canoin^,  364,  419 

[App.  610 
Cano,  the,  243 
Cantire,  Ceann  Tir^;   Cuchulainn  in 

280.— Battle  of,  [App.  622 
Caogdach  [App.  494 
Caoilte,   [and    see    CailW\,    200; — 

cousin  of  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill,  299 
Caoin,  Oirear,  287 
Caol=^cael,  177 

Capa,  the  first  doctor  in  Erinn,  221 
Capha,  son  of  Cinga  [App.  465 
Caradniadh  Teiscthe,  46 
Carbry ;  Granard  in  the  territory  of 

349 
Carew,  Sir  George ;  false  use  of  pre- 
tended "  prophecy"  by,  434  [App. 

636 
Carlingford    {Cuan    Snamha   Aigh- 

necli),  287 
Carlsruhe,  MSS.  at,  27,  28 
Carmogal,  311 

Cam,  of  the  daughter  of  Brian,  126 
Cam  Glas  [App.  477  n. 
Cam  of  Traigh  EothaiU,  the,  246 
Cam  Oilltricdlaigh,  100 
Cam    Tighernaigh   (mountain,   near 

Rathcormac,  Co.  Cork,)  267 
Cam  Ui  Neid  (Co.  Cork),  422 
Carpenters,  249 
Carraig  Locha   C^,  96 
Carraig  Mhic  Diarmada,  96 
Carraig  C  g-Conaill  (Co.  Limerick), 

212 
Carraig     Phatraic   (the    "  Rock    of 

Cashel")  [App.  623 
Carrignavar,  196 
Cartait  (the  only   Pictish  word  we 

have),  20 
Carthach,    214; — (called  Mochuda), 

the  Rule  of  St.,  374 
Carthainn,  209 

Carthainn,  Mac,  Saint,  324,  325 
Carved    silver   lintel  of    the  Lady 

Credhi's  door,  310 
Cas,  209,  213;— (a  box),  327 
Cashel;  Suliair  of, 10 ; — first  discovery 

of  the   site  of  [App.  485  n.— the 

Rock  of  (called  Carraig  Phatraic^. 

[App.  623,—  ="  Maceria",  654 
Casruba,  stone-builder  oi  Ailinn,  222 
Cassidy,  [see  C Caiside'\,  85,  86 
Castle  Conor,  223 
Castlefore,  (Baile    Coille    Foghair}, 

166,  170 
Castle  Kelly,  Co.  Galway,  111.    [See 

Errata] 
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Calhach,  the,  321,827 

Cnthair  Boirch^,  Slaughter  of;  Talc 

of  the,  261 
Cathair  Conroi  (in  Kerry),  [see  Curoi 

Mac  D(iire~\  ;   [App.  G31  n.,  etc. 
Cathair  Mdr,  68,  1G7,  208.— Race  of 

in  Leinster,  208 
Cathairs ;  Kaths,  Forts,  and,  449 
Cathal,  2G 
Cathal    Crobh  -  iJcarg    Ua    Concho- 

bhuir.  [App.  547 
Cathal  Mac  Mnyhum^,  King  of  Mun- 

ster,  Ca.d.  720),  238,  353 
Crt^Aa/ MacGuire,  84;  his  death,  84. 

[App.  533 
Cathal  OVonor,  114 
Catha,    The   (Battles);    ("Historic 

Tales",  No.  1),  243 
Cathbadh,  45 
Cathbharr  O'Donnell,  179,  214,  331 

[A pp.599.— the  first  0'Donnell,214 
Cath  Chnuic  an  Air,  312 
♦'  Cat-head",  Cairbrd,  230,  262,  264 
Cathair  Mor,  68, 107,  208 
Catherine,  figure  of  Saint,  324 
Catholics  persecuted  in  Ireland,  355 
Cathrach  /]oirche,  Arr/ain,  261 
Cathreiin  ChutKjliail  ChUiirinyniyh,  261 
Cathreiin  JJathi,  the;  referred  to  by 

Flann,  242 
Cathreiin     Thoirdhealbhaigh,    ("  The 

Wars  of  Thomond"),  195,  234 
Cavalry  fighting  at  Battle  of  Gabhra 

304 
Caves,  of  the  Tales  of  (  Uatha).  [His- 
toric Tales,  No.  9],  283 
C^,  Loch,  Annals  of,  97.  [App.  5.34 
Ce,  liaith  of  Beiun-,  [App.  591  n. 
Ceacht ;  Mac,  447 
Cea/lach,  St.,  (son  of  Eoghan  Bel) ; 

[App.  532.— Life  of,  340,  [App.  647 
Cealldch  Mac  Ciirtin,  82 
Ceallachan  of  Cashcl,  K.  of  Munster, 

[A.D.  934],  200,  238 
Ceann   Berraidhe,  servant  of  Conor 

Mac  Nessa.     [App.  642. — "  Ceann 

Bcrraidhc's  sovereignty   over  Ul- 
ster".    [App.  642 
Ceann  (or  Croin)  Cruach,  103.  [App. 

538 
Ceannfaehxd,  47,  48,  49,  418 
Ceann  Feabhrat,  Battle  of;  395,  416 
Ceann  Fuait,  Battle  of  (915),  421 
Ceann  Mara  {see  Kinvara),  Battle  of, 

303  ;— Church  of,  292 
Ceann  S/eibhc;  Tale  of  the  Feast  of 

Conan\^  House  of,  313 
Ceann  Tin',  Land's  End  ("  Cantiro"). 

in  Scothmd,  280;— Battle  of  [App 

581  n.,  622 


CearbhaU,  132 

Cearnma,  Dun-,  427,  420 

Cearna,  the  Hill  of  ;  259 

Cearnach,   14 

Cearra  (Co.  Sligo) ;  Clann  Firbis 
historians  of,  219 

Ceasair,  the  lady,  13,  171,  225. — her 
female  physician,  221 

Ceasnuidliean  Uladh,  Tale  of  the,  37 
[App.  637-8 

Cecht,  Mac-;  one  of  St.  Patrick's 
smiths,  337 

Ceileachair  Mac  Conn  na  nil3ocht,l3S, 
182,  lSo;—Maelmhuir€  Mac,  182. 
[App.  570 

Ceile  Ue,  12, 1 7, 26, 53,76,1 1 1 ,185, 353 

Ceinnselach,  5 

Ceinnsealach,  Enna ;  (Eochaidh,  son 
of),  454 

Ceis  Corann,  Tale  of  the  Court  of,  3 1 3 

Ceisneamh  hujhine  Ghuill  [App.  623 

Ceitldenn ;  LxKjh  Mac-,  388 

Cein,  Tadhij  Mac ;  Tale  of  the  Ad- 
ventures of,  318 

Cellach,  48 

Cellar,  son  of  Oengns,  363  [App.  610 

Cellrais,  108,  109 

Celtic  Society,  ]\liscellany  of,  207 

Cenannus  (Kells),  331 

Cenel  ChonaUl,  183,  327,— the  his- 
torians of  the,  219,  [App.  570,  600 

Cenel  Eofjha in,  the,  407; — the  histo- 
rians of  the,  219 

Cenel  Fhiacliach,  (in  Westmeath),163 

Cennabrat,  187 

Cennfaeladh  "the  Learned",  of;  47, 
48,  50. — cured  at  Tuaim  Drecain, 
418.— hisTablets("Charta-Book'"), 
[App.  472 

Cen)itire' (see  Ceann-tire'),  280, — Bat- 
tle of,  [App.  584  n.,  622 

Censelach  [App.  482  n. — Enna  Ceinn- 
selach, 5  n.  454,  482  and  u. 

Ceolach,  42 

Cerbheoill  {Diarmaid  Mac  Fcrghusa), 
55,  111 

Cerds  (gold,  silver,  and  brass  workers), 
249 

Cernina  Milbhtfoil  (the  three  sons  of), 
447 

Ccrrbheoil,  (Diarniaid MacFcrghusa), 
55,  111 

Cesair,  the  lady,  1 3,  1 7 1 ,  221 ,  22  5,  etc. 

Cesarn,  the  poet,  388    [App.  620 

Cet  Mac  Magach,  275 

Cethach,  Flann-,  398,401,402,421,426 

Cethur,  (or  Mac  Ce<ichf),  447 

Chaerthainn,  Brtiighcan-,  313 

"  Chain-verse"  (Conachlann-),  365 

Chains  of  Silver,  426 
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Chair  of  Credhi,  310 

Chair  of  the  chief  poet,  the,  383 

Chair)i(f,  Domhnach- ;  (qu.  Donnycar- 
ncy  ?)  382 

Chaldeans,  the,  369, — tract  on  the 
Kings  of,  83 

Champion's  Extasy,  the  (Baile'  an 
Scdil),  385,  419 

Champions  of  the  Royal  Branch,  270, 
274,  279.— Champions,  Order  of; 
or  of  Knighthood  [App.  507 

Champions,  professional,  279 

Characteristics  of  the  races  in  Erinn, 
223 

Charioteer  of  Cuchulainn ;  Laegh^  278 

Chariot  of  ConatV^Tl/b'r,  259. — of  Cu- 
chuhiinn,  281. — of  St.  Patrick  and 
St.  Fiacc  [App.  600 

Charlemagne,  the  Conquests  of  (tract 
in  the  Book  of  Lismore),  25,  200. — 
The  Triumphs  of  [App.  531 

Charms,  (Druidical  or  Medicinal),  28. 

"  Charta-book"  of  Cennfaeladh,  the, 
[App.  472 

Charter  of  Land ;  Oenr/us  0^ Domhnal- 
lain  witness  to  a,  335 

Charter;  the  oldest,  of  the  land  of 
Niall,  423 

Charthi.,  {Magh  aii),  [in  Scotland]  ; 
287,  288 

Chasuble  ("  perforated  garment"), 397 

Chess-playing  [App.  565 

Children;  dedication  of,  to  the 
Church,  372 

Chivalry,  a  vow  in,  280 Vom^s  of, 

314. — Custom  of  (ladies  calling  on 
a  hero  of  the  opposite  army  to 
show  himself  to  them),  276 

Chonaill,  Tir-,  329 

Chonaill  Gabkra,  Ui-,  (Co.  Limerick), 
316 

Chonchobhair,  Aldeadh-,  274 

Ckonnaill,  Biddhe- ;  (and  Crom  Chon- 
naill)  ;  425,  428  [App.  630 

Chosgair ;  Tealach  an  (Hill  of  the 
Victory),  451 

Christ  ;  Birth  of  (Synchronisms  of) 
[App.  509.—''  CK."  contraction  for 
the  name  of,  366. —  Conchobar  Mac 
Nessa  accounted  the  first  martyr 
in  Erinn  for,  277. — Mystical  Inter- 
pretation of  the  ancestry  of,  379. — 
Eepresentation  of,  in  alto  relievo, 
323 

Christ-Church,  Dublin,  the  "White 
Book"  of  [App.  603.— The  "  Book 
of  Obits.",  etc.,  of  [App.  602.— 
"  Black  Book"  of  [App.  603 

Christian  Period ;  Of  the  remains  of 
the  early,  320 


Christianity  in  Erinn  before  St.  Pa- 
trick, 397 

Chronicon  Ratisbonense,  the,  346 

*'  Chronicum  Scotorum",  the,  120, 
126,  128  [App.  542 

Chronologists  and  Historians, 
EARLY ;  Of  the,  52,  53,  etc. 

Chronological  Poem  of  Gilla  Caem- 
hain,  55. — of  EochaidJi  O^Flinn,  69 

Chronology  of  Annals  of  Loch  CV, 
101.— of  the  Four  Masters,  151 

Church;  altar  at  the  east  end  of  a, 
397. — and  State,  344. — Canon  on 
dedication  of  children  to  the,  372. 
— the  early,  in  Erinn,  320 

Clan,  son  of  OilioU  Oluim,  209  [App. 
593 

Cian,  the  son  of  Diancecht,  249 

Cianachta  Glinn^  Geimhin,  147 

Ciaraighe  Luachra  (Kerry),  309 
[App.  597,  630 

Ciaran,  St.;  8,  41,  59,  197.— his 
Hand ;  Tale  of  the  Man  who  swore 
by  [App.  532. — of  Belach  Didn, 
350  [App.  608. — of  Clonmacnoise ; 
Life  of,  340,  342.— referred  to  in 
"  prophecy"  of  St.  Berchan,  417. — 
the  Rule  of,  374.— of  Duleek,  64, 
— of  Saighir  (King's  Co.) ;  Life  of, 
340,  342.— (Story  of)  [App.  531 

Ciarraighe,  309,  597,  630 

Cidoin,  (or  Cidoim),  stone-builder  of 
Curoi  Mac  JJaire,  222 

Cildi,  Colum-  [App.  608 

CUl  Aiisaille,  344, — (Killossy),  421, — 
{Cdl Auxil'i)  [App.  606 

cm  Chaidhe,  151 

CUl  Chluaine  (Co.  Gal  way) ;  St. 
Grellan  of,  340 

CUlDara{Druim  Criaigli)  [App.  487 

CUl  Eochain ;  Battle  of,  395 

CUl  Finche  in  Magli  Raighne,  302 

CUl  Gabhra,  17 

CUl  Gar  ad  J  18. 

CillManchin  [App.  630 

CUl  Mic  Creiche  (near  Inistimon), 
App.  630 

CUl  Monach,  344  [App.  606 

CUl  Mosomog,  134 

CUl  Ronain,  22 

Cimbooth,  63, — (Dr.  Todd  on  the  pas- 
sage in  Tighernach),  [App.  518 

Cinaeth  O'Hartigan,  42,  49  (n.  28), 
53,  [App.  513,  643. 

Cm  Droma  Snechta,  13,  15,  41,  53 
[App.  501 

Cinel  ChonaUl,  (O'Donnells),  the ; 
[and  see  0' DomhnaUl] ;  183,  219, 
327  [App.  570,  600 ;— the  Cathach 
of  tl^  [App.  599 
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Cinel  Eoffhiin  (O'Neils  of  Tyrone) ; 

Historians  of  the,  21'J 
(yined  Fidcluudh  [App.  503 
Ciufjd,  son  of  Ros  [App.  465 
Cingris;  Pliaraoh,  447 
Ciim-Cuk,  Cairbre,  230,202,  2G4 
Cimuttliradi  (Aengus),  200 
Cinua'ttiu  (Acjh/hs),  200 
Chmeidia/i,  211,  213 
Clnn  [or  Cefin]  Klfi<jh  (King's  Co.); 

8t.  Fiudn  (Jain  of,  340 
Ciothac/i;  Flann,  398,  401,  402,  421, 

42G 
aV,  217,— stone-builder  of  Rome,  222 
Cis,  217 
Cu/iniddh,  200 

Civilization  of  our  pagan  ancestors,  4 
Cldchan  Mucddlid,  101 
Claen,  ford  of  the  /.//cat,  270,  275 
Cldir^;  Battle  of,  [App.  58G  n. 
Cldirhie;  Battle  of,  [App.  G21 
Cldnna-Ne/iiheidh,  the,  217 
Clann  Cho/niain,  the,  413 
Clann  Choiidi//,  the,  40G 
Clann  Chid/cin,  (in  Clare),  the,  234 
C/dnn  Ui  ^fhdeilchonaire,  the,  148 
Clann  William  ;  Burkes  of,  the,  422 
Clanchy  (Mdc.  Fldnchadlui),  210 
CYar  (Calendar?),  500 
Clare,  De,  234,  236 
Clare,  the  chieftains  and  clanns  of, 
237. — Fenian  Talcs  current  in,  290. 
— Topography  of  [App.  G30 
Clarus  (Sanctus  Magonus)  [App.  608 
Classical  Teacher,  the (Fe7--Lei(j/ii)i)i), 

2  n..  0  n.,  56  [App.  405 
Classification  of  the  people  in  ancient 

Erinn;  a  fixed  legal,  4 
CIdtltrd,  or  Clara,  37 
Clear;  Cape,  449 

C/eitecli,  the  enchanted  house  of,  308 
Cleitcch ;    palace    of    Mitircltcdrtdcli 
Mdc  Ere,  on  the  Boyne,  [App.  600 
Cleith  (see  (V/),  0  n. 
Clery,  Book  of  Bally-,  22 
Clergy    the,  released  from   military 

service,  3G3 
Cli,  or  L'leitk  (column,  or  tree  of  a 

house),  0  n. 
C/j,  the,  241,243 
ClidhJdjIdds    {Ai'dli);     lAedh,    "the 

gray- bod ied"J,  401 
Clldch  ;  y:.'o(/ia/(//i,cliicf  of  [App.585n. 
Cliac/i,    harper    of    Sndtdubh    Mac 

Smdifj  426 
Cliach  ;  Loch  Crotta- ;  (Lake  of  Cii- 

ac/i's  Harp),  427 
Cliath,  J)iil>/diini  Atlid,  269 
Cliodhna,  the  Wave  {Tonn)  of,  306', 
307 


Clid  Mdd  [App.  480 

('lochar,  325 

ClocJi  na  C'ot7//e'(Clonakilty),  306 

Clochar  (Co.  Tyrone),  325.— Bishop 

Ennedach,  of  [App.  608 
Cloclidir,    Oendch- ;    (Manister,    Co. 

Limerick),  305 
Cloc  J^/idfraic  (Bell  of  St.  Patrick), 

336,  337 
CJ<)fj^=cloc,  177 
Clogher  (C/or/iar),  290 
C'%  )id  R'ujli  (Bell  of  the  Kings),  334 
Clonakilty'C'/oc/i  na  Coil  he'),  306 
Clonard,  St  Finnenof,  201,  340 
Clones,  Monastery  of;  (The   Dornh- 

ndcJi),  325 
Clonfert    (Chtdin    Ferta    Jlrenalnn) 
[App.  477.— St.  Brendan  of,  300 ; 
—  Life  of,  340 
Clongowes    Wood   College;    Crozier 

at,  338 
Clonmacnoise,  352. — History  of  the 
Foundation  of,  58  [App.  517. — 
St.  Cid rail's  bed  (imdd)  at,  27. — 
Annals  of,  130, — Authorities  used 
for,  137.— Crozier  of,  33S.—JJonn- 

chadh    O'Braow,  Abbot  of,  410 

Prayer  of  Cohja  Ud  Duuiechda  of, 
370. — Turgesius'  wife,  superior  of, 
400 
Clonsost  (Chiain  Sastn),  352 
Clontarf,  Battle  of;  "foretold",  400 
C/ot/iar  (Clogher),  200 
Clothrann  (Inis-),  112 
Cloyne    (C/uain    Uamha)    "of    the 

Caves",  6(j 
Chiddd  ;  Srath-,  [App.  501  n. 
Cluain  Bronaujli     [App.  538 
Chiain  Caelain,  374 
Cludln  Eidlinedch,  21,26,364 
Cludin  Ferta  (Clonfert),  300 
Cludiu  Fraoich,  110  [App.  539 
Cluain  Ui  B/troin,  04 
Chtain  Mic  iVo/.s-,  (Clonmacnoise^  ;  8, 

21,  60,  138,  185 
Cilia in(^ (see  CUI  C/dtiainc'),  340 
Chtain  iSosta  (Clonsost),  352,  353 
Cluain  /orrr/f/ (Clonanl),  170 
Cluain    Uandia     (Cloyne;    literally, 

"  Cloyne  of  the  Caves"),  66 
Clyde;  Strath-,  [App.  501  n. 
Cnaiidic/iuill  (in  lippcrary),  385,  403 
Cnamhchoillc;  the  Coirtht^-^  (Rock  of), 

385,  402 
Cnoc   Aind",   (Knockany),    316,  317, 

486  n. 
Cnoc  an  Air,  Battle  of  (the  Hill  of 

Slaughter).  312 
Cnoc  na  n-Aspal ;  Abbot  of,  361 
Cnoc  Greine]  422 
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Cnoc  Lidnge  ("  Knocklong")  ;  Drom 

Damhghaire,  198,  200,  271 
Cnoc  Samhna^  Battle  of,  312 
Om^c/itt,  Battle  of;   Cumhall,  killed  at 

the,  302 
Coast  Guards,  Finii's,  315 
Cobai;  Eochaidh,  3G3  [App.  610 
Cobhthack  Cael  Dreayh,  63,  208,  451. 

— killed  in  Dinn  Righ,  253 
Coblai;  Druim-^  [App.  607 
Cochlan  (Mac),  163, — [Pedigree  of, 

App.  550 
Codan  Corinchisnech,  physician,  221 
Codlad^=:zcotlad,  177 
Coelbad,  363  [App.  610 
Coerabar  Boeth,   daughter   of   Etal 

Anbuail,  426 
Coemghin's   [S.  Kevin's],  Church  at 

GJeann  da  Locha,  367,  370 
Coga  (see  Da  Choga),    260,   [App. 

584  n. 
"  Cogadh  Gall  re  Gaedhealaibh''\  the, 

232 
Coicle  O'Coicle,  102 
Coigedh  Shreing  [App.  563 
Coin  Eassa,  102 
Coillefoghair,  (Baile'),  166,  170 
Coire  Breacain,  257,  [App.  587  n. 
Coirthe  Cnamhchoille,  the,  385,  402 
CoirtM Dearg  (the  Red  Pillar  Stone), 

of  i)a^A/,  288 
Cokely,  (OCoic/e),  ^02 
Colamnafearb,  32 
Colgan,  Father  John,  26,  143,  [App. 

645. — Defended   against  Lanigan, 

341,  345 On  the  ancient  Lives 

of  St.  Patrick,  348 
Colgu;  Aedh,  the  son  of,  420 
Colgu  Ua  Duinechda;  Prayer  of,  370 

[App.  615 
Colla  Mac  Mahon  of  Oriell  [App.  557 
Colla  Uais,  55,  72,  167 —Race  of; 

Clann  Ferhis  historians,  219 
Collas,  the  Three :   Colla  Uais^  Colla 

Meann,  and  Colla  Fochri,  the  de- 
stroyers of  Emania,  72 
Collait,  Cruimthir ;  from  Druim  Roil- 

gech,  [App.  608 
Coll  Buana  ("  the  Hazel  of  Buan''), 

270 
College  of  St.  Columba ;  the  Miosach 

at,  336 
College,  Trinity;  MSS.  copied  for, 

370 
Colman  (see  Clann  Ckolmain),  413 
Colman  Mor,  414 

Colman,  St.,  of  Arann  Island,  293, 350 
Colman,  St.,  of  Cruachan  Aigle,  423 
Colman  C Seasnan,  53 
Colman  Uamhach  [App.  608 


Coloured  thatch,  310 

Colpa,  4c4:7  {Inbhea'r   Colpa') 

Colptha,  200. — liuih  Colptha  [App. 
603 

Colton's  Visitation,  Primate ;  Dr. 
Reeves'  edition  of  [App.  613 

Columba,  St.,  {Colum  Cille);  forged 
"  prophecy"  of,  432 

Columbanus,  MS.  Commentary  on 
the  Psalms,  by  (at  Milan),  27 

Colum  Cille,  Saint,  17,  18,  41,  77, 
170,  218,339etseq.,342,  369,  399, 
407;— called  ColumCildi  [App. 608; 
the  son  of  Feidhlimidh  [App.  608, 
— first  compiled  the  miracles  of  St. 
Patrick  [App.  501,  608.-Prayer 
of,  329  [App.  598.  —  "  Altm'' 
of,  77.— Rule  of,  374  [App.  612. 
—  Cuihfadh  of,  332,  334  [App. 
599. — Crozier  of,  338. — his  Amhra 
218.— Copy  of  the  Psalms  by,  321, 
327.— Figure  of,  323.  — his  burial 
and  exhumation,  410. — Judgment 
of  K.  Diarmaid  against,  328.  — 
Lives  of,  389  et  seq.,  342.— O'Don- 
nell's  Life  of,  407  [App.  540.— Pre- 
tended "Prophecies"  of,  399,  432, 
[App.  625  et  seq.,  634-5, —  Colum 
Cille,  and  the  Saints  of  Scotland, 
369. — pedigree  of,  360. — acquainted 
with  Beg  Mac  De,  399.— his  Poem 
on  Eochaidh  Mac  Eire,  and  on  the 

Battle  of  Magh   Ttdreadh,  242 

the  Cathach  of,  330  [App.  598,  599 

Colony,  Immigration  of  a  (^Tochomh- 
ladh);  "  Historic  Tales"  of,  294 

Coman  of  Ceann  Mara,  Saint,  292 

Comar,  Battle  of,  307 

Comgall,  (son  of  Domangori),  55, — 
Saint,  170 

Comhad,  212 

Comharba  (successor),  58,  325 

Comhgliall;  the  Rule  of  St.,  374 

Commandments,  the  Ten  {Deich  m- 
Breithir') ;  [a  name  for  the  Penta- 
teuch,] 9,  31,  [App.  495 

Commons,  Committee  of  the  House 
of  (1849),  345 

Comyn,  John ;  grant  by  John  Earl 
of  Moreton  to  [App.  604 

Conachail;  Battle  of,  101 

Conacldann,  or  "  Chain -Verse",  365 

Cotiaill,Cinel{see  Cinel  Chonaill),\S3, 
219,  327  [App.  599,  600 

Conaill,  Clann;  heir  loom  of  the, 
183,  327,  219  [App.  599,  600 

Conaill,  Buidhe ;  the,  425  [App.  630 

Conaill,  Crom ;  the  (ib.) 

Conaing's  Tower,  244  [App.  590  n. 

Conair^  Mor   Mac  Ederscedil  (Mo- 
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narch  a.m.  5091),  14,  45,  54,  258, 

453,  [App.  G18.— Date  of  the  rcdgn 

of  [Ai)p.  509. — Cn-(jl(is,  Master  of 

the  Hounds  to  [App.  58G  n. 
Conaire  0'Cleri<jh,  148 
Con<iir€,  the  Rath  of  [App.  515 
Cunall    Cearnach,    14,  49,  22G,  270, 

275,  279  [App.  514;— and  IMcha 

[App.  590   n. — At  Jioss  nd   llujh 

[App.  589  n.— Death  of  [App.  483, 

587  n.— The  "  Red  Route"  of,  319 
ConaUJ)e<ir(j  Ua  Corra,  289 
Conall  Juichluaithy  209 
Connll  Gulhdn,28S, — (Adventures  of), 

319,328,330.— Burial  of,(A.D.4G4), 

398 
Conan  ("of  the  Swift  Steeds"),  213 
Conall  "  Sciath-Bha chair,  -331 
Conall,  son  oi  Amhalgaidh,  330 
Conall,  son  of  Coelinuin^,  at  Rome ; 

6G2-3 
Conall,  son  of  Niall "  Naoi-(/hiallach'\ 

3G0 
Conamhail,  son  of  Gilla-Arri,  403 
Conan  Mac  Morna,  317 
Conan's   House   of    Ceann    Sle'ibhe ; 

Tale  of  the  Feast  of,  313 
Conception ;  the  Immaculate,  380 
Conchohhar,   oi;    St.    Ultan,    son    of 

[App.  G08 
Conchohhar,  54,  9G 
Conchohhar  Camm  [App.  548 
Conchohhar  Mac  Nessa  ;  G9,  etc.  [see 

Conor], — the  Vision  of  [App.  592n. 

—Tragedy  of,  274,  27G,  453  [App. 

593,  G30.-On  the  place  of  death  of 

[App.  593 
Conchohhar  na  Siuhlidain^,  236 
Conchohhar,  son  of  Maelsechlainn,  346 
CondeW,  17  [on,  372 

Confession  and   Absolution ;    Canon 
Confey,    near    Lucan   (Ceaiuifuait); 

Battle  of,  421 
Confessors,  assembly  of  3000  Father-, 

381 
Conga  (Cong)  ;  the  Cross  of,  338 — 

Magh  Tuireadh,  near,  245 
Conga  I  Clacn,  50  [App.  58G  n. 
Conijhal    Clarhi<jnoach    (^Caithreim) ; 

(the  Battles  of,  Tale  of),  261.— tlic 

Triumphs  of  [App.  591  n. 
Conqhbhail,  Ua ;    Book    of    the,    13 

[App.  496 
Cont/liiiiK^,  }fac ;  the  Poet,  353 
Conlaedh,  artificer  of  St.  B rigid,  338 
Conla  Jitiadh,  Talo  of  the  Adventures 

of ,  3 1 8 
Conloingeas,  (^Cormac),  36,  etc. 
Conniarh,  successor  of  St.  Patrick,  363 
Conmaicne,  101 


Conmaicne^fftight■Reill;  O'Duigenans, 

the  historians  of  the,  219 
Conn  "  Ccd.  Cathach'^ ;  ("  of  the  Hun- 
dred Battles"),  the  birth  of  [App. 

531.  —  poems  on    300. — his  roign, 

453   (and  see   fJad^   Chuinn,  and 

Baik  an  Scdil)  [App.  618,  620.— 

"  Prophecies"  ascribed  to,  385 
"  Conn's  half"  (see  "Zea/A  ChuinrC'), 

400,  etc. 
Conns,  tlie  three ;  407,  507, — the  son 

of;  [App   479,  507 
Con,  Loch ;    Paten  of  St.  Tighernan 

found  at,  338 
Conn-na  niBocht,  138,  182,  184,   185, 

[App.  570,  571 
Connacht,  Annals  of,  104,  113 
Connacht,    Fenians    of;    Goll    Mac 

Morna,  chief  of  the,  302 
Connellan's  edition  of  the  Annals  of 

the  Four  Masters,  150,  159 
Connery  ;  the  Abbe,  GG 
Connla  Mac  Echngan,  130 
Conor ;  Castle,  223 — diocese  of,  76 
Conor  Mac  Nessa,  69,  etc.  [and  see 

Concliohhar'] — AdJina,\)OQ\.  of,  383. 

—  Cor  mac  Conloingeas,  son  of,  260, 

275. — tract  on  the  Death  of  [App. 

533.— the  History  of,  453 
Conor  O'Beaghan,  82 
Conroy,  Florence  {O'Maelchonaire), 

[App.  644 
Conrui;  Aideadh-,  273 
Conry,  John,  98 
Consecrating  touch    of  the  crozier, 

the,  413 
Consecration   of   a  church;  ancient 

ritual  for,  357,  378 
Constantinople;   Oilcn,  stone-builder 

of,  222 
Constantino    the    Great ;     Story    of 

[App.  532 
Consul;  Altus,aRoman,277,[App.G42 
"  Contention  of  the  Bards",  the,  141 
Continental    expeditious  of    Ugaine 

Mar,  451 
Continuation  of  Tighernagh,  by  Mac 

Craduigh,  74  [App.  529 
Contractions  appended   to  O'Clery's 

Glossary,  178  [App.  560 
Copenhagen,  no  fragments   of  Irish 

5lSS.  found  in,  5 
Cooke,  Mr.,  of  Birr,  337 
Coolaviu,    (C»/7    0   hh-Finn),    145, 

[App.  546,  548 
"  Copy  ;  to  every  book  its",  328 
Corann,  101.— Battle  of  [App.  586  n. 
Corb,  the  Poet.  209,  388.     [App.  620 
Core,  210 
Core  of  Caisel.     [App.  491 
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Core,  the  son  of  Lughaidfi,  Tale  of. 
[App.  469;— his  city,  [App.  G23 

Corca  Laoi,  190 

Corcomroe  Abbey,  212,  234,  34G 
[App.  C30. — Founded  by  Conor 
O'Brien,  234 

Corcomroe,  tlie  O^Troighthighs  of,  346 

Cork,  woe  to  the  people  of,  ("  Pro- 
phecy" of);  420,  421,  426,  428 

CoRMAC  Mac  Airt  ;  History  of  King, 
42,  43, — A  righteous  Judge,  10  n. 
— Description  of,  44  [App.  510. 
— Learning  and  legislation  of,  46- 
47. — At  Drora  Damhghdr^  [-^.pp. 
589n. — Courtship  of  J^t76/i^,Daugh- 
ter  of,  283.— Tale  of  the  Adven- 
tures of,  318.— iSaZtoiV,  9,  41,  402, 
464,  656 

Cormac  MacChuiUennain,  12, 53,  41 7; 
— K.  of  Munster  (a.d.  885),  238.— 
Killed  (a.d.  903),  420  [App.  467. 
— Killed  on  a  Tuesday,  405. — The 
Rule  of,  375,— his  Glossary,  17,  19. 
— on" rea^Ara"  and  ''Tuighen'\  384 

Cormac  Conloingeas,  36,  etc. 

Cormac  (see  Rath  Chormaic),  402 

Cormac  Cas,  Death  of,  312. — Race  of 
in  Thomond,  208 

Cormac  MacLaghteghi,  68 

Cormac^  successor  of  Colum  CilU,  338 

Cormaic,  Mainister  ua  g-,  352 

Cormaic  (and  see  Ua  Connaic),  70 
[App.  526 

Cormaic  Ua ;  Abban,  son  of,  382 
[App.  616 

Cormitan,  381  [App.  615 

Corra,  Ua ;  Tale  of  the  Imramh  (Ex- 
pedition) of  the,  289 

"  Corrig  a  Gunnell"  (see  Carraig  0 
g-Conaill),  212 

Cosgrach,  211 

Costelloe,  Mac-,  [App.  548 

Cothirthiacus  (Patricius),  [App.  608 

Coihraighe',  another  name  for  St.  Pa- 
trick ;  [App.  623 

Couches,  310 

Courcy,  John  De;  (a.d.  1260),  235.— 
Forged  "  prophecies"  in  favour  of, 
431 

"  Courting  a  living  calf" ;  [App.  503 

Courtships  [see  Toclunarca^,  "  Histo- 
ric Tales"  of;  278 

Cow,  Book  of  the  Dun,  182 

Cow-Spoils  [see  Tdna^,  "Historic 
Tales"  of;  277 

"  Cow,  to  every,  her  calf",  328 

Craobh-  Ogham     [App.  470 

Craebh-Ruadh,  14 

Crafting,  the  first  harper  named  in 
history,  252 


Cra7m'tabhaill  (sling),  the,  276 
Cratloe,  (Creatularh),  312,  401 
"  Craunagh"  (Battle  of),  69 
"  Creas";  Vallancey's  invention  of 

word,  366 
Creatalach  (Cratloe),  312,  401 
Cr^dhi,   daughter  of   Cairbre,  K.  of 

Kerry,  308,  etc.  [App.  594 
Credibility  of  our  earlier  history,  67. 

— of  the  ancient  genealogies,  205 
Credni,  the  mound  of   [App.  514 
Credo,  412,  [App.  627 
CreicM,  Mac ;  Life  of  Saint  [App.  630 
Creidne',  worker  in  metals  to  King 

Nuada,  247 
Cremhthainn,  Ua,  territory  of,  325 
Criaigh,  Drtiim  (  Cill  Dard),  Battle  of; 

[App.  487,  508. 
Crimthann  Sciath-beJ,  450  [App.  589  n. 
Cricil,  son  of  Dubhchruit,  builder  of 

the  Rath  of  AU'inn,  222 
Crimall,  48 
Crimhthainn,  (Aodh  J/ac-),186,  [App. 

571 
Crimthainn,  Feildhimidh  Mac;  K.  of 

Munster  (a.d.  824),  238,  362  [App. 

623 
Crimthan,  5  n.,  54 
Crimhthann  Mor,  189.  —  granduncle 

of  King  Dathi,  285 
Crimhihann    Nia    Nair   in    Britain, 

[App.  589  n. 
Crimhthann  Sciath-bel     [App.  589  n. 
Crimhthanris  daughter  Eithn€  "  Ua- 

thach'\  or   "the  Hateful"    [App. 

483,  586  n. 
Crinna,  200 ;  Battle  of    [App.  593  n. 
Crithinbel,  221 

Crobh-Dearg,  Cathal,  101  [App.  547 
Crochan,  King's  County  (Cruachain 

Bri  File),  395 
Crofton ;  Duald  MacFirbis  unfortu- 
nately slain  by  a,  122 
Crogh    Patrick   (^Cruach    Phatraic), 

423,  etc. 
Croini^;  Loch-,  312 
Crom  Chonna.ill,  425,  428     [App.  630 
Crovi  Cruach,  103; — the  site  of  it,  103, 

[App.  538.— "  The  Bloody  Maggot" 

[App.  631-2 
Cromlechs,  graves  vulgarly  so  called, 

247,315     [App.  597 
Cromwell's  barbarous  rule  in  Erinn, 

127 
Cronins,  the  (O'Cronin);   descended 

from  the  Druid  Mogh  Ruith,  272 
Cronan  of  Roscrea,  Saint,  335 
Cronchu,   son  of    Ronan,  (father   of 

CaeilM),  307 
"  Crook-headed  staff",  (crozier),  397 
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Crooni,  Co.  Litnorick,  305 

(Jro  ;  Rath-,  41G 

(Jro.<i-lJoir<f-  C/taoin,  101 

Crosses  in   Museum  of  R.I. A.,  etc., 

321,  33G.— of  Cofif/a,  33H 
Croffn  (Jlldcli,  Lock ;  (Lake  of  (JliucJCs 

Harps),  427 
Crotty     Slidhh-    (the    Mountain    of 

Harps),  427 
Crozier  ("  crookhcaded  stafT"),  307. 

— of  St.  Patrick  (and  particularly, 

see  Bdchdil  fsti),  G03  n. — the  con- 
secrating touch  of  the,  413 
Croziers  in  Museum  of  ll.I.A.,  etc., 

321,  '430 
"  Crozicr  shield" ;  ComiJl  of  the,  331 
Crunch   (Crom-),   103    [App.  538. — 

"The  Bloody  Maggot",  [App.  031-2 
Cruachdin,    179. — Bole,   rath-builder 

of,  222.— Palace  of,   285.— Rnif/,-, 

33.— King  Dat/ii\  buried   at,    288. 

—Tale  of  the  Cave  of,  283  —Tale 

of  Meadhhh  and  the  Cave  of  [App. 

532.— The  Cave   of  [App.  580  n. 

587  n. 
Cruachain  Air;U  {Cruach  Phatraic), 

423  [App.  029 
Cruachain  Bri  Eil(f,  Battle  of,  395 
Cruachn^,  88 
Cruai<jli,  or   Cruaidh,  (not   Cruaich), 

the  word  in  O'Lochain's  Poem  on 

Tara ;  10  n. 
Crucifixion,    death    of    Conor    Mac 

Nessa  on  the  day  of  the,  277  [App. 

042 
Cramthlr   Col/ait,  from  Druim  Roil- 

(jech  [App.  008 
Criiit,  a  harp,  427 
Cruithneans,  the  (Picts)  ;  450,  [App. 

580,  592  n. 
Cm,  Mayh- ;  ("bloody  plain"),  203 
Crunn,  and  his  wife.  Mocha ;  [App. 

580  n. 
Crunnbadrai,  son  of  Eochaidh   Cobui 

303  [App.  010 
Crystal  cups,  3 1 0 
Crystal  ornaments,  323 
Cu. — [the  son  of  the  tlirce  Cus,  or 

Co«.s].— [App.  479,  507 
Cuctihpic,  8  n.,— Battle  of  [App.  021, 

(and  see  Tain  IJo  Chuai/(/tie) 
Cuahtun,    SlajJn',  (The   Grciit  Road 

of  Ciialann),  259,  453 
Cuan  O'Lochaiii,  9, 42,  53.— His  Poem 

on  Tara,  9,  10  [App.  490 
Cuan  Snamha  Aighmch  (Carlingford), 

287 
Cuana,  Book  of,  19 
CuaiKt,  King  of  Fermoy  [App.  590  n. 
Cuanach  (O'Briens  of),  211 


Cuar ;  Du7i-,  3C3 

Cuchonnachf,  103 

Cuchorb  ;  (Sliabh  Suidh(f  Chonchorb), 
[App,  478,  480,  —  poem  on  the 
Death  of  [App.  480,  482 

Cuchulainn,  14,  09,  274,  275,  278, 
279,  280,— death  of,  by  magical 
arts  [App.  319,  483,  507,  587.— 
Adventures  of  [App.  589  n. — and 

Blathnak    [App.    590  n at    the 

siege  of  Falga  [App.  588  n. — the 
Se'ir(jligh€  Chonchulahm,  [App. 
037-8. 

Cuckoo  sings  for  Credhi,  310 

Cucoifjrich^  O'Clery,  22   [App.  78,  79 

Cucoigrich^  Cf  Dubhgennaitt,  145 

Cuglaa,  VrincQ',  (from  ^'\\ova.  Bf.larh 
C'o»5r/ai5,=Baltinglas),  283  [App. 
580  n. 

Cuigeadk  Sreing,  the,  {Sreug's  Pro- 
vince, Connacht),  240 

Cull  IJeiinchair,  in  Ui  Fadgh^,  305 

Cuileannuin,  Cormac  Mac,  [and  sea 
Cor  mar],  King  of  Muuster,  (a.d. 
885),  238 

CuUefadh,  the  (of  St.  Cohim  Cilia), 
332,  334  [App.  599.— the,  (of  St. 
Eiinhin),  335,  [App.  599. — the,  (of 
St.  Patrick),  338 

Ciul  Dreimn^,  329 

Cuilein,  Clann- ;  in  Clare.  234 

Cuil  Gamhna,  Flann  of,  421 

Cuilinn,  Fidh,  420 

CuUl;  J/f/c-,  447 

•'  Cuiljienn",  the,  1,  8,  29,  31,  32.— 
great  antiquity  of,  41 ;  [App.  494, 
504 

Cuil  0  6/iF/;m  (Coolaviu),  145,  [App. 
540,  548 

Cuinnirt^,  70 

Cuirrech  Lifi,  (the  "Curragh  of  Kil- 
dare'*^  305 

Cuirrnah-EiUte,  178  [App.  501 

Cuisin ;  David,  sou  of  Rickard,  [App. 
457 

Culann,  Bearnan-  ;  (the  gapped  Bell 
of  St.  Culann),  337 

Culdees  (Cede  Be),  111,  185,  353.— 
Rule  of  the,  375 

Cullen,  (^0\^uileamhain),  Most  Rev. 
Paul;  Archbisliop  of  Dublin;  fa- 
mily of  [App.  488 

0/7,  the  Frara-  :  (of  Tcnbhtha),  280 

Cumair,  Ath- ;  Battle  of  [App.  591  n. 

Cumdach,  320 

Cumhaill  (see  Raith  Chuiidtaill),  403 

Cumhall,  father  of  Fiuiu  302,  304 
Cunga  (see  Cong),  82,93,  etc.  [App. 
580  n. 

Cup-bearers,  249,  309 

44 
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Curach,  the  making  of  a,  292. — Trad- 
ing between  Erinn  and  Scotland, 
257 

Curoi  Mac  Dair^,  185  [App.  587  n., 
589  n.,  590  n.,  631  n.— Talc  of  the 
Tragedy  of,  273. — his  Grave  [App. 
579.— Stone-builder,  Cidoin,  222 

Curragh  of  Kildare  (^Cuirrech  Lif^), 
305 

Curry,  (0' Comh-nidh^),  race  of,  210 

Curtains  of  bed,  310 

Custom  (see  Chivalry),  276 

Cycle  of  the  Epact  (calculation  as  to 
St.  John's  Day),  425,  427 

Da  Choga,  Tale  of  the  Destruction 
of  the  Bridghean,  260  [App.  584  n. 

Da  Derga,  Destruction  of  the  Bru'iq- 
hean,  14,  185,  242,  258  [App.  584, 
(and  see  618) 

Dachr^ca,  Dill,  son  of,  305 

''Dael  Ulndh'\    Duhhthoch,  275 

Daghda,  Aengus,  son  of  the,  45 

Daghda  Mor,  the,  249.— the  Hall  of 
the  [App.  505 

Z)aJc?/u',  Temple-;  [App.  593 

Daile,  Beal  atha,   Battle  of,  407 

Dairhre,  or  Dairaire,  Island ;  (now 
called  Valentia  Island),  272 

Daire,  68. —  Cerba  [App.  491. — Daire 
Da  Bhaeth,  the  ford  of  (where 
Conor  Mac  Nessa  fell);  [App.642— 
Daire  Dornmhar,  "  Emperor  of  the 
whole  world",  315 

Dairine,  daughter  of  Tuathal  Teacht- 
mar,  230,  303 

Dairt,  daughter  of  Eochaidh  [App. 
585  n. 

Ddla,  Slighe,  the,  453 

Dalcassians,  Pedigrees  of  the,  209, 
213.  —  the ;  called  the  House  of 
Tal,  [App.  479.  — Kings  of  this 
race,  213 

Dal  Cidrh  [App.  474 

Dal  Fiatach,  171,  226 

Dalian  Forgaill,  29,  171 

Dal  m-Buain  [App.  474 

Dal  Monach  [App.  474 

Dall  (the  blind),  Guair^-,  305 

Dalriada,  88; — of  the  race  of,  412,414, 
415 — Progress  of  the,  into  Scot- 
land [App.  593 

DamgJdiair^,  Drom  (Knocklong),  198, 
271,  200  [App.  589  n. 

Damh-Inish  (Devenish),  330,  340 

Danes  and  the  Gaedhil;  History  of 
the  Wars  of  the,  232.— Copy  in 
volume  among  the  O'Clery  MSS. 
in  Brussels,  173 

Danes, — or  Lochlanns,  225,226. — ene- 
mies of  letters  in  Erinn,  6. — bat- 


tle with  tlie ;  (a.d.  917),  387.— 
Gluttony  of  the,  224,  [App.  581.— 
Commerce  of  the,  224  [App.  581. — 
Bkithmac  killed  by,  as  a  Christian, 
362.— of  the  Hebrides,  404.— ^SmVc, 
King  of  the,  of  Dublin,  414. — in 
Munster  defeated  at  Salchoid  (a.d. 
941),  403 

Daniel,  369 

Danish  Invasion,  5,  416. — "  Prophe- 
tic" allusions  to,  399. — Fleet  on 
the  Upper  Shannon,  (a.d.  840), 
400,  405 

Daraire,  Oilean- ;  ("  Valentia  Is- 
land"); 272 

Dar<f,  35 

Dathi,  King,  125  [App.  592  n.— the 
Cafhreim,  [App.  591  n. — Death 
of  (a.d.  428),  284.— the  History 
of,  454.  —  Tale  of  the  Expedition 
of,  to  the  Alps,  284.— Duald  Mac- 
Firbis  descended  from,  125.  —  an- 
cestor of  O'Riain  and  O'Cuileain- 
hain,  (Cullen),  [App.  488 

Datho;  Mac-,  {Mesroeda)  [App.  486 

David,  369 

Deacair,  Imtlieacld  an  Ghilla,  313, 
316 

Dealbaeth,  209 

Dean,  Druim ;  house  of  Finn  at,  303 

Dearc  Ferna,(now  Cave  of  Dunmore) 
[App.  587  n.,  589  n. 

Dearg,  (Ath-),  103 

Dearmait,  Duil ;  the  Exile  of  the 
sons  of,  319,  468 

Deasy  (Deise),  50,  193  [App.  532 
593 

Debility  of  the  Ultonians,  the  [App. 
586  n. 

Decollation  of  St.  John  Baptist,  Fes- 
tival of,  425,  etc. 

Decies,  193  (see  Deise) 

Decision  of  King  Diarmaid  as  to 
St.  Colum  Cille,  328 

Declan,  St.,  of  Ardmore ;  Life  of,  340 

De  Clare,  234,  236 

De  Courcy,  John,  235.  —  Forged 
"  prophecies"  in  favour  of,  451 

Dectire  [App,  508 

Dedication  of  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters  [App.  543 

Dedication  of  O'Clery 's  Leabhar 
Gahhdla  [App.  552 

Dedication  to  O'Clery's  Reim  Riogh- 
raidhe  [App.  550 

D^  Domnand,  Indech,  son  of ;  a  Fo- 
morian,  249 

Deer  hunted  by  the  king's  guards, 
333.— Tadhg,  son  of  Cian,  killed 
by  a  deer  [App.  588  n. 
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Defence  of  Erinn ;    Finn's  arrange- 
ments for  tlic,  315 
JDeich  in-IJreilhir,  9,  31 
JJeirdnf,    [)(>,    14. — and    tlie    sons  of 
Uimaach,  Tale  of,  2IJ4  [Apj).  580  n. 
Dairhshhir  don  JuKjna  (in  JCkjs(;,  177 
iJeisd,  50,  193  [App.  532,  693 
Deluge  foretold,  a,  385 
Delvin,  the  {Ail/j/iine')  ;  Ford  on  the, 

282 
Delvin  (Co.  Wcstmeath)  ;  Mac  Cogh- 

Ian,  Lord  of,   130 
Denmark,    Conijtd   Claringneach   in, 

2G2 
Den  Mor;  {Art's  attendant),  391 
Denvir,  Right  Kev.  Dr.,   Bishop   of 

Down ;  Shrine  belonging  to,  337 
Darhhjhor(](dll  [App.  483 
Dercediin ;  Drom-,  382 
Derrj,  Bodhhh ;  —  (the  fairy),  42G.— 

Muirti,  the  daughter  of,  308 
Dcrfj-dhelrc,    Loch ;    origin    of    the 

name,  207 
Dermod    Mac    Murroch,    187,    42J 

[App.  571 
Dermot  (see  Dinrmaid) 
Derry,  the  Book  of,  20 
JJesf/ibcd,  (Disciple),  [App.  495 
Descriptions  (personal)  of  the  Ulster 

Chiefs,  in  an  ancient  Tale,  38 
Desmond,  Earl  of,  395.— James,  Earl 

of,  422 
Destruction    of    literature    by    the 

Danes  and  Anglo-Normans,  5,  G. — 

of  the  Palace  of  Emania  by  the 

Three  Codas,  72 
Devenish  {Damh-InU),  330,  340 
Devil,  a  vow  to  the,  290.— Tale  of 

Tadfj  O'Jiruiin  and  the  [App.  532 
Dialects ;  the  inventors  of  the  [App. 

.501 
**  Dialogue  of  the  Ancient  Men",  307 
"Dialogue     of     the    Two    Sages"; 

("  Prophecy"  in),  383 
Dianceac/it,  ph^'sician,  28,  4G,  221.— 

the  surgeon  of  King  Xiiad<f,  247 
Didrnntid,  55 — and    d'ndnn^,  313. — 

"Beds  of"  [App.  597.— at  Beanu 

Edidr,  (Ilowth),  283 
Dlarniaid  ^[<lc  Ferf/Iiiisa   Ccrrbhcod, 

the  Monarch,  398  ; — judgment  of, 

32S. — his  courtship  of  the   Ihf/Jb- 

/od,  2S'3.—  /m</  Mac   Dr,  Poct'of, 

399  [App.  517 
Diarmaid  Mac  Miirchadha,  187,  421 

[App.  571 
Dianiiitid;   murder  of    Kintr,    (a.d. 

IIG!)),  387 
Diarmaid,   son   of   Cucogry  O'Clery 

[App.  501 


Jjiarmaid,  son  of  Ma»d  nn  rn-hd,  421 
Diarmaid,  the  sons  of,  415 
Diarmada  (the  SHochl),   HO.  —  The 

genealogy  of  the  (Ja-,  13 
Diariiiuit,  son  of  Ainmire,  303  [App. 

010 
Dichad(d  do  chennaihh,  240 
Dictionary;  want  of  a  Gaedhelic,  457. 

— Committee  formed  to  prepare  a, 

457 
Dill,  son  of  Dachreca,  305 
Diman,  70  [App.  527 
Dimma  ;  Fs-,  |  App.  489,  490 
Dimma's  Book  (T.C.D.),  23, 335  ;  052 
Dinn    lli'jh,    451,  —  (^Tnaim     Ttnba 

[App.    482,— the  Destruction    of, 

252 
Dinnsenchas,  0,  63,  49  (n.  28),  188, 

193,  449,— the,  about  Brecdin,  257. 

— Finian  Poems  from  the,  302 
Dioma's  Book  (T.C.D.),  23,  335 
Directors,  Spiritual,  308 
Disert  Aenf/usa,  304 
Disert  Bet'/iec/i,  304 
Disert  O'Dea,  230 
Disciphne;  Monastic  Rules  of,  357, 

373 
Distribution  of  Food,  311 
Dithorba,  70    [App.  527.— The  three 

sons  of,  283 
Divination  by  Druidism  {Finn  Mac 

Cumhaill  ),S04: 
Dobharchon  {Mtiinter),  210 
Dobni,  222 

Doctor;  the  first,  in  Erinn,  221 
Dodder ;  the  Bruigheau  Da  Derga  on 

the,  259,  209 
Doet  of  Neimtkenn,  the  judgments  of, 

40 
Dog,  Breacan's,  257 
Doqhra,   the  cliicf    Druid   of   King 

bathi,  284 
Doig/ir^;    Lcabhar  mar  Diina  (com- 
monly    called      Leabhar     Breu>  ; 

R.I.A.),  31,  190,352,  etc. 
Doire,  20 

DoircUla  B/iactfi,27G 
Doir^  Lurain,  50 
Doirin  Cranncha,  102 
Domangorty  55 

Domfinacfi,  the    name   (to  what  ap- 
plied), 335 
Domhuach     Ain/id,    the,    321,    322 

[App.  598 
Domhnach    C/uiirnd'  (qu.    Doncycar - 

ney?)382 
Domhnach  Sechnad/  (Dunshaughlin\ 

344,  [App.  000 
DomhnaH,   50.  —  ^Military   School  of 

the  Scottish  champion,  279.— Son 
U  B 
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of  Flannacan,  his  poem,  222  [App. 
577 

Domhnall  Ban,  K.  of  Scotland  (1093), 
414,  417 

Do7nhnall  Mdr  O'Brien,  last  King  of 
Munster,  234 

Domhnall,  son  of  Aedh  Mac  Ainmir^, 
333 

Domhnainn,  Inhher- ;  (Malahide  Bay), 
385,  402 

"  Domiciliary  visits"  in  Ireland,  355 

Domhnainn,  Maeil  ("  Moll  Downey") 
[App.  485 

Domhnann  mvi\titvi({es;  the,  [App.485. 
—the  Fir-,  [App.  580 

Donaghadee  (probably  Oirear  Caohi), 
287 

Donaldbane  (Domhnall  Ban),  414,417 

Donegall,  Martyrology  of,  353 

Donlevy,  148 

Do7in, (the  '•'■  Do7in  Chnaihjne''''),  35, — 
Donn ;  the  eldest  son  of  Milesius, 
217,  447, 448,— Lord  ofBregia,4:l4:, 
— og  Mac  Oireachtaigh,  102 

Donnan,  St.,  martyrdom  of  [App. 
591  n. 

Donnchadh,  brother  of  K.  Fiacha, 
333.— K.  of  Leinster,  364 

Donnchadh  O'Braom,  Tale  of,  [App. 
532 

Donnchadh,  son  of  Do7nhnall,  333 

Donnchadh,  son  oi  Donn,  414 

Donnchuan,  211 

Donn  Chuailgne,  35 

Donndesa  [App.  586  n.  —  the  sons 
of,  foster  brothers  of  the  Monarch 
Conaire  Mo'r,  258 

Donochmore,  Munca,  Bishop  of,  349 

Donnsleibhe  Ua  Gadhra,  [App.  546 

Donovan  (Rev.  J.) ;  his  publication 
without  acknowledgment  of  cata- 
logue of  the  St.  Isidore  MSS.,  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  O'Curry  for  the  late  Very 
Bev.  Dean  Lyons,  157,  [App.  646 

Donnycarney(qu.-Dom/mac7iCVitt«Vne), 
382 

Doorkeepers,  309 

Doorposts  of  green  (bronze),  310 

Door,  (lintel  of  carved  Silver),  310 

Dornmhar,  Daire-,  315 

Dothor,  the  (Dodder  river),  259,  269 

Dove,  representation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  as  a,  323 

" Downey,  Moll";  (Maeil Domhnainn) 
[App.  485 

Downpatrick,  Battle  of,  (a.d.  1260), 
235,  [App.  547. — Burial  there  of 
St.  Colum  CilU,  St.  Patrick,  and 
St.  Brighid,  410. — (Dun  da  Leth 
glas),  20,  413.— The  Book  of,  20 


Dragain ;  Loch  Bel,  427 

Dragon,  the  Fiery,  426,  427 

Drecain,  Tuaim ;  St.  Bricin  of,  (a.d. 
637),  418 

Drech-Mhagh,-ga.yedhy  Conn  [App. 
621 

Dremain,  Glas  Mac,  315 

Dremntf,  Cuil,  329 

Dresses  and  accoutrements  of  an  an- 
cient chief,  38 

Drignend,  Drom-,  [App.  477 

Drimnagh  (Drummainech),  270 

Driseg,  the,  241 

Drogiieda,  (Inhher  Colpa),  448 

Droichit;  Bel-an-,  (near  Sligo),Battle 
of  [App.  548 

Drom  Aurchaille,  382 

Drom  Ceata,  the  Book  of,  21 

Dromm  Coblai,  [App.  607 

Droma  Deirg,  Raith,  308 

Droma  Snechta,  the  Cin,  13,  41, 
206,  [App.  464,  497 ;  656 

JyYOVCiQWS (Cinl  Dreimn^,  near),  329 

Drom  Damhghair^,  198,  200,  271 

Drom  Finn,  Saint  JFinnen  of,  328 

Dro7n S7ieachta, (The  Cinof), 206, 656. 

"Drowning  of  books",  etc.,  by  the 
Danes,  5 

Druid,  Finnchaemh,  the  (of  Dathi), 
285.  —  Bacrach,  Conor's,  277, — 
Doghra,  the,  284, 

Druidical  arts,  284.— Spells,  271.— 
Verse,  240 

Druidism  of  Fi7in  (his  Thumb  of 
Knowledge),  396,  394.  —  of  the 
Tuatha  De  Dana7in  [App.  505 

Druids,  249,  309  ;  their  learning,  4 ; — 
as  heralds,  287.  —  Of  Conn ;  the 
three,  388  [App.  620.— of  King 
Laeghaire;  "  prophecy"  of  St.  Pa- 
trick by,  397  [App.  617.— of  the  Mi- 
lesians,448. — Mound  of  the(Du7nha 
na  7i-Druadh),  284. — the  mound  of 
the,  at  Tara,  [App.  514 

Druim  Cain,  the  ancient  name  of 
Tara,  244 

Dridmcli,  2  n.  9,  [App.  495 

Druim  Coblai     [App.  607 

Druim  Criaidh,  the  Battle  of  [App. 
508 

D7^uim  Dean,  house  of  Finn  at,  303 

Druim  Tibrait,  59 

Drummainech  (Drimnagh),  270 

Drury,  Sir  William,  395,  396 

Duach,  son  of  Brian,  K.  of  Connacht, 
14,  15,  [App.  498-9 

Duach  Dalta  Deadhgha,(M.Qi\i&xe\i),Qd> 

Duach  Galach,  15  and  note,  206,  226, 
[App.  497 

Duach  Ladhrach,  [App.  526 
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Dudch  Tenf/umha,  15,  and  note;  [App. 

498 
iJuaibhsecli.,  the  wife  oi  Muxrchejvrtarh 

Mac  Krrn^  neglected  for  ^in  the 

Beamidhe,;  [App.  COO 
lJuanair(fy  12 
JJuarcan    0'  h-Eayhra  (^Cathal,  son 

of),  102 
iJuh/i,  the  lady ;  (from  whom  "  Dub- 
lin"), 2G9 
Dublin  It (ic.li,  82 
iJnhhaltdcJi  Mac  Flrbhisif/h,  9, 120,129 

[App  541,  542 
Dnbhrhncif,  the  Builder,  222 
JJubhda  JJnbltlusach,  physician,  221 
Dubh  (la  lekht^,  Book  of,  19 
jUubhdeadacli,  44 
Dubhfjenn  O'Duigenan,  83 
Dubklacha  and  ^fonf/an  [App.  592  n. 
Dubhlinn  (Dublin),  88, 403,  [App.  590 

n.  G27.— Origin  of  the  name  of,  2G9 
Dahh  Mac  Tm-tli,  (?),  198 
Duhhthnch,  5,  82,  94,  170 
Dubhlhach  Dad  Uladlt,  275 
iJublitliacli  Ua  Liaja'ir,  or  O^Lugair, 

349.— Lands  granted  to  [App,  489. 

— Poems  by  [App.  482 
Dublin,    88,   2G9-403,   [App.  590  n., 

G27.  —  tlic  orator  of  (Coiiainhail), 

403.  —  {Dubldiiui)^    origin  of   the 

name  of,  2G9 
Du  Cange,  cited,  [App.  G02  u. 
Dufferin,  in  Wexford,  211 
Diifllinkr  (Norse  for  Dubthacli)^  5 
Dugdale's    Monasticon     referred    to 

[App.  G03  n. 
Duggan,    (O'I)uggans    of   Fermoy), 

descended  from  Mugh  linit/i,  272 
Ihubhlimi  [App.  G27 
Duigenan,    113     [and     see    Muintir 

Jjiiiblig/ienainn,  22  ;   and    O'Duibli- 

(jcmuiui^. 
Duignan,  David,  94  [App.  534 
Diiil  Ueaniiai/,  the  Exile  of  the  Sons 

of,  319  [App,  4G8 
JJiiil  iJruiiiu  t'cata,  21 
Duinechda ;  Cohju  Ua-,  379-80  [App. 

G15 
Dulane  (near  Kells,  County  Meath), 

(  Tiiilcii),  33G 
*'  Dumb  Book"  of  James  Mac  Firbis, 

the,  125 
Diiiidia    ua   n-Drtiadli    (the    Druid's 

Mound),  284 
J)iiiidia  Sell/a  (hunting  mound),  391 
iJiiii  A  Ithirnt^  {on  the  llill  of  Ilowth), 

2G9 
Duncan,  211 
Diiii  CeanniHi,  (Old  Head  of  Kinsale\ 

427,  429 


Diin  Cuar,  3C3 

Diin    da  Lhiflir/lilas,  (DowTipatfick), 

13,  20,  413,  [App.  G27 
iJun  Letli-(jl(iss(i  [App.  GOC 
JJun  na  n-(iall,  52, 148 
Dun  na  n-(jcAh^  101 
Dun,  the,  of  Crcdid,  309  [App.  597 
Dunbolg  [App,  588  n. 
Dunchadh  {Donnchudh),  son  of  Donn, 

414 
Dundcalgan  (Dundalk),  287 
Dun  Doi;/ltr(',  31,  180,  190,  352 
Dundrum  Bay,  (Co.  Down),  {Loch 

Jindhraidlni),   429, —  Conr/al   Clar- 

ingncach  lands  at,  2G2 
Dunflinn,  Co,  Sligo;  murder  of  Du- 

ald  Mac  Firbis  at,  122 
Dungeimhin, {Dung'iven,  Co.Derry),20 
Dunghus,  Bishop  of  Dublin,  404 
Dunlang,  44 

Du/daing,  son  of  Enna  [App.  460 
Dunmore,    Cave   of  {Dcarc    Ferna ; 

County  Ivilkenny),   [App,  587  n,, 

589  n. 
Dunraven,  Earl  of,  210 
Diin  Riga,  G3 
Dunshaughlin  {Domhnack  Sechnaill), 

344  [App.  GOG 
Diin  Tri-Liag  (Duntrileague),  312 
Duntrileagne,  Co,  Limerick  {Dun  Tri 

Lia(/),  312 
Durkis  (Thurles),  421 
Durlus,  in   Connacht  (Palace  of  K, 

(luairc  at),  30 
Durrow,  the  Book  of  (T.C.D.),  23.— 

The  Crozier  of,  338 
Duntliaclit,  4G 

Durthacht ;  Eoghan  Mac,  275 
Durt/taritt ;    ^faillt'  Mac,   finding  of 

the  brooch  of,  2GS 
E  written  for  A,  180 
Eaba,  the  female  physician  of  Ceasair, 

221 
Eai'lit(/ha,  125. — Clann  Firbis  histo- 
rians, 219 
En(/I,ra  {Ci),  147  [App.  54G 
Ea'/ta  {see  Magh  n-Ealla),  407 
Eamhaln  Mhacha,  (Emania),  90 
Earc,  55 

Eas  Mac  n-Eirc,  81,111 
Eas  liuaidh  (near  Bally  shannon),  71, 

264,  400    [App.  528 
Eassa  {Coill-),  102 
East  end  of   a  church,  the  altar  at 

the,  397 
Eatharlagh  (Athcrlow,  O'Briens  of), 

211 
Eber  (or  Eihir),  Finn,  147,  157,— and 

Eiemon,  the  genealogical  lines  of, 

194,207,  447  8 
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Ecclesiastical  MSS.,  analysis  of  the, 

339,  357 
Ecclesiastical  History, materials  of, 35 5 
Echach  (genitive  case  of  the  name 

Eochuidh;  as  App.  GIO) 
Echach ;  Loch  n-  (Loch  Neagh)  [App. 

691  n. 
Echaidh  Salbiddhe,  father  of  Nessa, 

262  [App.  636-7 
Echbhedi/j  Eochaidh,  383 
Echtigern,  211 
Echtghe;  SUabh-,  312 
EcHTRAi,  of  the ;  ("  Adventures") ; 

["  Historic  Tales",  No.  10],  283 
Eclipse  of  the  sun  on  the  day  of  the 

Crucifixion,  277 
Edail  (Italy),  [App.  504 
Edain ;   Tale  of   the  Courtship   of, 

[App.  585  n. 
Edair,    Uath  Beinnd;   (Tale   of  the 

Cave  of  Beann  Edalr),  283 
Edair,  Beinn- ;  (Hill  of  Howth),  259 

269.— Poem  by  Finn  at,  394,  395 
Edinburgh,  Advocates'  Library,  26 
Edlenn,  son  of  Tighernmas,  {Lug,  son 

of),  [App.  621 
Education,  and  duties  of  an  OUamh, 

239. — Education  for  the  Priesthood, 

Canon  on,  372 
Eg  in  the  Hebrides  [App.  591  n. 
Eglais  beq^  (Clonmacnoise),  59 
Egypt,  222,  447 
Eibir  Mac  Mileadh,  [and  see  Eber'], 

147,  157,  etc. 
Eibhin,  [see  Emhin'],  132 
Eidersgel,  father  of  Condire  Mdr,  [and 

see  Etersgel,']  258, — Skilled,   [App. 

508 
Eidhneach ;  Cluain-,  364 
Eile,  Cruachain  Bri;  Battle  of,  395 
EilM,    Cur  na  h-,  178  [App.  562 
Edti;  Alt  na  h-,  102 
Eimhin,  St. ;  Life  of  St.  Patrick  by, 

347,  348,  351.  — the  Cuilefadh  oi, 

335,  351    [App.  5dd.—Mainister-, 

(Monasterevan),  132 
Eimhire\      Tochmarc ;  (Tale    of    the 

Courtship  of  Eimer),  [see  Emer']. 

278 
Eire;  [see  Ere;  and Eas  Mac  n-Eirc'], 

111 
Eir^  dg  inis  na  naomh,  163 
Eir^,  Queen,  448 
Eirn€,  Loch  [App.  592  n. 
Eithlenn,  daughter  of  Balor,  250 
Eithn^  "  UathacK\  ("  the  Hateful") 

[App.  483,  586  n. 
Eiiigh  (see  Cinn  Eitigli),  340 
Hatha,  King  of  the  Fomorians,   fa- 
ther of  Breas,  249 


Elegy  of  St.  Colurn  Cille,  [see  ^.m/ira], 
406,  etc. 

Eleran  (see  Aileran),  350,  378,  etc., 
[App.  608,614 

E/(/(/a  (Erinn)  [App.  484 

Eli',  Battle  of  [App.  621 

Elias,  369 

Elitn  Mac  Conrach,  54, 230,  264 

Elizabethan  and  other  modern  set- 
tlers in  Erinn,  422 

Elizabeth,  confederacy  against 
Queen,  422 

Elizabeth's  reign,  "Wars  of,  396 

Elopements  (Aithidhe) ;  Historic  Tales 
of,  294 

Elphin,  (Ail/inn),  175 

Eltan,  304 

Ely,  O'Carroll  of,  209,  219 

Emania,  63,  64,  67,  70. — Bainchn^, 
rath-builder  of,  222. — Foundation 
of,  Historic  Era  of  the,  67,  68,  70 
[App.  518,  526. — Foundation  of 
the  Palace  of,  description  of,  283. 
Battle  of,  "  foretold",  418.  —  De- 
struction of  (a.d.  331),  72 

Embroidery  (the  lady  Elmer),  279 

^mer,  the  Lady;  279,  [App.  5 15,  585n. 

Emer  Mac  Ir,  [and  see  Eber'],  207 

Emhain  Macha,  [and  see  Emania], 
70.— Foundation  of  [App.  526 

Emhin,  St.  [see  Ehnhin'],  347,  etc. 

Emin^,  grandson  of  Ninine,  8,  30 

Emly  (Imliuch),  374  [App.  630 

E7nir  [App.  538. — Tochmarc  Emire 
[App.  637-8 

Emruis,  Ticath- ;  [App.  621 

English  defeated  in  several  battles, 
395.  —  settlers;  Tales,  etc.,  before 
the  time  of,  299. — Use  of  forged 
"prophecies"  by  the,  431 

Enchanted  Goblets ;  Aedh  Oirdnidhe 
and  the,  [App.  532 

Enchanted  house  of  Cleitech,  the,  308 

Engach  (the  Valiant) ;  Aedh,  419 

Enna  Ceinnsealach ;  5,  —  Eochaidh, 
son  of,  454 

Enna  Nia,  44 

Enniskillen,  (Inis  Cethlionn),  169, 
[App.  553 

Enoch,  369 

Eochaidh  Abhradh-ruaidh,  312 

Eochaidh  Aireamh,  murder  of,  (a.m. 
5084)  [App.  591  n. 

Eochaidh  Aireamh,  Monarch  (b.c. 
100),  285,  286.— Killed,  [App.  508. 
— and  Etain,  [App.  585  n. 

Eochaidh  Aincheann,  or  Ard-Cheann, 
King  of  Leinster, — and  the  daugh- 
ters of  Tuathal  Teachtmar,  230, 
303.  [App.  585  n. 
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Eocha'idh  Bit/  Dei/f/,  Druufhean,  313 
Eix-Maidh  Buudhac.h^  07  [App.  520 
Eochdldk  Cohui,  303  [App.  010 
K(jch<ndli  Jjoiidihm,  72 
Eochdldk    Er.lihlu'o'd^     scliool    of,   in 

Scotland,  383 
E()chaidhl'VLdl(ich^(conicm\Y)raxy\v\i\\ 

Julius  Caesar),  King;  33,  54,  224 

[App.    523.  —  Father    of    Queen 

Mtdhbh  [App.  037. — Slaughter  of 

his  sons  by  [App.  591  n. 
Eoc.liaidk  Gdibh  [App.  513 
Eochdidk  (hiniuit^  44 
Eochdidk  Mdc  iJdirc',  08 
Eochdidh   Mdc   Eire ;    Cohim    CUIe's 

Poem  on,  242. — when   king,  244. 

—  TdUte,  the  Spanish  wife  of,  287 
Eochdidh  Mdc  Luchtd^  King  of  Mid 

Erinn,  40,  207 
Eochaidh  Mac  Mairedd,  K.   of  Fer- 

raoy,  294 
Eochdidh  i]fui(/hi/diedhdlii,  14,208,380, 

389.— Story  of  the  Sons  of,  [App. 

631,   593.  —  the    descendants    of, 

[App.  498 
Eochdidh  Cy/'7d,i}idf/din,  20,  138 
Eochdidh  0  /'7//<//,  [and  see  O'F/oitin,'] 

53  [App.  521. — his  Chronological 

Poem,  09 
Eochdidh  SdMuidhe,2C)2  [App.030-7 
Eochdidh,  son  of  Enna  Ceinnsedkich, 

454 
Eochdidh,  the  first  name  of  Ol/amh 

Fodh/d,  21 8 
Eochdidh,     the  Lake   of,    (Loch  n- 

Echdch,  or  Neagh),  294 
Eochdidh    Tinnchdnid,    K.    of   Con- 

nacht,  329 
Eochdiii,  cm ;  Battle  of,  395 
Eo(/dndclit,  (of  Loch  Lciii),  70,  77 
Eo(/hdii  JJc/,  King  of  Conuacht ;  St. 

Ccdf/dch,  son  of,  340 
Eo(/hdiu,  duel;  (see  (Jinel  Eoghaiii), 

219 
Eoi/hdu,   from    whom    Tir  Eoi/hditi, 

(Tyrone),  [App.  587  n,,  590  n. 
Eoi/hdii  Mdc  l)arthdcht,  275 
Eoc/hdH  Mur,  44,  208 Son  of  Oi/ioll 

O/itiin,    351.  —  race  of  in    South 

Munster,   208.  —  ()' Dinnim  histo- 
rians of  the  race  of,  219 
Eo(/han  0' Conor,  184  [App.  570 
Eix/hon    Jiiiddh     Mac     an    Uhaird, 

(Ward),  330 
Eoi/hdii,  son  oi  AiliJl  Fldnn  Be f/, 'Sol 
Eo(/hd>i,  son  of -/J/»rc/ic< (/A,  ancestor  of 

St.  Eimhin,  351 
EotjhdH  jSrciii,  15 

Eot/hain,  Tir,  329  [App.  587  n.,  590  n. 
"  Eoteroam  civitatem"  [App.  501 


Eo'-mmn,  71  [App.  528 

Ediii  Bic  BdUc  \^A\>\}.  478 

Eoir  (the  river  Nore,  n-Eoir),  304 

Eothail^,  Traujh;  (near  Bally sadare), 

240 
'•Eotliena",  15  [App.  501 
Ex>act  for  1090 ;  (as  to  St.  John's  Day, 

tliat  year),  425,  427 
Episcopacy,  duties  of  the,  372 
Equerries,  309 
Era  of  foundation  of  Emania,  why 

preferred  or  selected  by  Ti(jhcrnach, 

08  [App.  518,  520 
Erail,  .i.  it'jc,  (request)  [App.  033 
Ere  (see  Eochdidh  Mdc  Eire),  88,  242 

[see  also  Eire,  and  Eas  mac  n-  Eire'] 
Ere  (the  lady),  39  [App.  500,  515 
Ere,  son  of  Cairpri,  or  Cairhrc,  49, 

[App.  483,  507,— Mound  of,  [App. 

513 
Erca,  171 
Eremon,  447, — the  grave  of,   449, — 

and  Eber,  the  genealogical  lines  of, 

207 
Erenacli,  an  {Airchinnech),  290,  344, 

408 
Eric,  49 

Erinn  ;  "  Banha'"  (q.  v.),  050. — desti- 
nies of(St.JJcrchau's  "Prophecies"), 

417 — Sovereignty  of  [App.  021. — 

Noble  Saints  of,  309. — Learning  in 

ancient,  3 
"  Erionde ;  the  great  relicke  of"  [App. 

004 
Ennedach  of  Clochar,  Bishop  [App. 

008 
Erne;  Loch,  418, —  Caeluisge  on,  235. 

— Devcnish  in,  330,  340.— Island  of 

Seudil  (Mdc  Mdf/hitusd)  in,  84 
Erne,  the  river;  Eas  Jiuaidh  on,  284 
Ernui,  son  of  Jjuach ;  writer  of  the 

Cin  Droma  Siicchfd,  14 
Escra,  or  can,  of  ale  [App.  021 
Esmonde,   Sir    T.;  note    concerning 

the  estate  of  [App.  490 
Espousals,  or  courtships  (Jbc/</Harca); 

Historic  Talcs  of,  278 
Es])uc,  Tuhich  ua   ;<-;  (near  Cabin- 

teely),  382 
Essa  [App.  515  ; — Cathair-,  480 
Etain,  Tale  of  the  Courtship  of,  319, 

[App.  585  n. 
Etair,  Bciiin  ;  (or  Edair),  283 
Etal  Attbudil,  Cocrabcr  6yt7/(i,  daugh- 
ter of,  420 
Efan,  the  Poetess,  mother  of  Cairhre 

the  Satirist,  248 
Ethdiii,  the  poet,  3S8  [App.  020 
Ethcor,  104 
E(hur,  (or  Mac  Cuiir),  447 
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Eterscel,  258,— killed  [App.  508 
Etymologies  of  names,  part  of   the 

lore  of  an  Ollamh,  240 
Eucharist,  the  Holy ;  ancient  Expo- 
sition of  Doctrine  of,  357,  376 
Eugene,  son  of  Sdran,  374 
Eugenians  (the),  213, — and  Dalcas- 

sians,  alternative  rights  of,  213 
Eusebius  referred  to  by  Aengus,  368 
"  Eusebian  Numbers",  the,  650 
Eustace ;  Captain,  396 
Evangelistarium,  the,  of  Saint  Moling, 

(T.C.D.),  23 
Eve,   November,   a    pagan   festival, 

284,  286 
Exile  on  the  sea  of  the  Men  of  Ross ; 

of  the,  333 
Expeditions  by    Sea;   of  the,    (/m- 

ramha ;  Historic  Tales,  No.  12),  288 
Expeditions,  Military  {Sluaighead/ia ; 

Historic  Tales,  No  1 1),  284 
Expedition  to  Italy  of  UgaineMdr,i5l 
Eyebrows,  colouring  of  the,  309 
Fachtna  Finn,  chief  poet  of  Ulster, 

(A.M.  4024),  261 
Fachtna,  35,  46,  96.— Father  of  Con- 

chobhar    Mac    Nessa,   274   [App. 

636-7 
Faidheach,  Finn,  the ;  ("sweet sound- 
ing" bell),  337 
Fail,  Ath  Finn-,  [App.  480 
Fail,  Inis,  (the  Island  of  Fdl),  167, 

388  [App.  620 
Failghe,  Ui,  (Offaly),  302,  365,  395 
Faitsin^,  Berchanna;  412 
Faind  [App.  515 
Fair  of   Tailltin,  the,   287.— of  the 

Zi/e(J^iffey),305 
Fairies,  and  Fairy  Mythology  [App. 

504.— Tale  of  Mac  Cois€,  the  Poet, 

and  the  Fairy  Woman  [App.  532 
Faithlenn,  Inis-,  (Inisfallen),  75 
Fal,   "the  stone   of  Destiny",    388 

[App.  620,— Temair  of  [App.  479, 

620 
Falga,  the  Isle  of  Man  [App.  588  n. 
Falman,  the  Druid,  217 
Fanait,   the  Broom  out  of,  420,421, 

423,  426,  428  [App.  632,  634 
Farney,  69,  72 
Faro  [see  Pharaoh],  369 
Farsaidh  (Fenius),  15,  127,  163,217, 

226  [App.  501 
Fas,  448, — {Glenn  Falsi),  448 
Fast,  general  (in  1096),   404.— three 

days  ;  (vow  to  the  Devil  of),  290, 
Fathach,  217 

Futhan  Mura  (a.d.  800),  419 
Fawn,alittle  (meaningof  "  O/sz'n"),304 
Fe,  Cormac  on  the  word ;  [App.  468 


Feabhaill,  Loch ;  (Foyle),  [App.  478 
Feabhall,  Tale  of  the  Adventures  of 

Brian,  son  of,  318 
Feabhrat,  Ceann ;  Battle  of,  395,416 
Feadha  ("  woods"),   letters  anciently 

called,  [App.    470. —  Glcann,  (the 

Woody  Glen,  in  Scotland),  287 
Fearudhach,  54 
Fear  a  Cul  Breagh  [Bregia],  (or,  of 

Teabhthd),  286 
Fearfeasa  0^ Maelchonair€,  145 
Fearmuighe   (Air  an   da),    [and  see 

Fermoy],  198 
Fearna  Mhdr  (Ferns,  Co.  Wexford), 

St.  Maodhdg  of,  340 
Fearnmhaigh,  (Farney),  72 
Feasa,    of  the ;   (Historic  Tales  of 

Banquets),  294 
Feast    of    Taillten,    (Telltown,    Co. 

Meath),  287.— Feast  of  the  Lif^ 

(Liflfey),  305 
Feathers ;  gown  of  a  poet  ornamented 

with,  S83 
Fedhlim,    Mac    Cathail    Crobhdeirg, 

{Ua  Conchobhair),  101 
Feenagh,  Book  of  (as  to  Letha)  [App. 

503 
Feidelm   Nochrothaigh,  or   Nuachru- 

thach  ("  the  ever-blooming"),  39, 

49  [App.  512,  514 
Feidlimidh,  father  of  St.  Colum  CilU, 

360 
Feidlimidh   Mac   Crimhthainn,  K.  of 

Munster  (a.d.  824),  238, 362  [App. 

623 
FdU,  the ;  (the  river  Feale),  306 
Feine';   Tulach  na-,  308 
Feinigh,  storytellers,  220 
Feis  (Assembly)  of  Tara ;  the  first,  by 

Ollamh  Fodhla,  218 
Feis  Tighe   Chondin    Chinn  t-Sleibh^, 

Tale  of  the,  313 
Fehsdine  (qu.  Palestine  ?),  222 
Felire  Aengiisa,  the;  17,  26, 174,  367. 

Notes  on,  349,  351  [App.  501,  610 

et  seq. ;  660. 
Felmac;  Feil€;  etc.  657. 
Femhen,  the  fairy  palace  of,  426 
Fenechas,  49,  121.— The  Book  of,  of 

Fodhla,  220 
FendvaQn,  10 

Fenian  Poems,  etc.,  Of  the ;  299,  301 
Fenian  (Prose)  Tales,  of  the,  313 
Fenians    of    Connacht;     Goll    Mac 

Mama,  chief  of  the,  302 
Fenius  Farsaidh,  15, 127, 163-4,  217, 

226  [App.  501 
Fera  Roiss,  the  [App.  641 
Feradach,  44  ;  264  [see  Errata]  ; — K. 

of  Scotland  [App.  469 
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Feramorz,  278 

Ferl),  daugliter  of  Gerg  [App.  585  n., 
592  n. 

Ferceirtne,  45,  218. — Poet  and  philo- 
sopher, 252  [App.  558 

Fercorh,  209 

Fer  Leujhinn^  (a  Classical  Teacher), 
2  n,  9  n.,  51  n.,  5G  [App.  495 

Fer-morca  (in  West  Muneter) ;  Sco- 
riath,  King  of  the,  253 

Fera  Rols,  Fiacha,  King  of  the,  333 

Fer-sidhe ;  of  the,  [App.  504 

Ferdiddh,  39 

Fereddch    Finn,   King   of    Scotland, 
^287 

Ferghal  mac  MaoiUduin  (contempo- 
rary witli  Leo.  III.),  54,  389,  420 

Fergna^  38,  [App.  506 the    physi- 

sician,  221 

Fer(jns  Fa'irge,  K.  of  South  Leinster, 
2(58  [App.  4G5,  474 

Fergus  Finnbheoil  (Fergus  "  the  Elo- 
quent", son  of  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill), 
Poems  ascribed  to;  299,  301,  et 
seq.  [App.  593 

Ferghm  Fogha,  69,  72,  73 

Fcrqus  Mac  Leide,  K.  of  North  Ul- 
ster (a.m.  4024),  261 

Fergus  Mac  Roigh,  30,  36  [App.  483. 
— married  to  Nessa,  274,  [App. 
636-7. — and  Flidais  [App.  585  n. 
— Exile  of,  from  Ulster  [App.  593 

Fergal  Mac  Ui/liam,  32  [App.  504 

Fergus  Mdr,  son  of  Frc,  55 

Fer(/Hs,  son  of  Cona/l,  grandfather  of 
St.  Co/am  Cilic,  360 

Fer/i ;  the  King  of,  222  [App.  577 

Permeuting  ale,   vessels  of,  309 

Fermoy ;  Book  of,  25  and  25  n.  294, — 
(Tale  of  Fraech  Mac  Fidhaigh) 
[App.  o03. — Eochaidli  Mac  Mai- 
reda,  King  of,  294.— Families  de- 
scended from  M^og/i  Ruith  in,  272 

Ferns  (Co-  Wexford) ;  (see  Fear/ia 
M/ior),  23,  340 

Fcrt  Scota,  448 

Fcssa,  (^Fcasa),  the,  294 

Festivals,  pagan ;  Bell(ain(f,  286-, 
Sandiain,  284,  286 

Festologies,  339,  357,  360,  etc. 

Fcstology  of  Cathal  Macguire,  26 

Fet/iur  (or  ^fac  (treine^,  447 

Fiacal  P/iadraif/,  the ;  (Tooth  of  St. 
Patrick),  338" 

Fiarc,  of  Sletty,  4,  Si2.—Sc'cfina/l, 
and  St.  Patrick,  341,  [App.  606.— 
his  Poem  on  St. Patrick,  5,  343,349 
[App.  606. — Gloss  on  his  Hymn 
(as  to  Letha),  [App.  503. — as  to 
the  desertion  of  Tara,  343  [App. 


605-6  — his  sore  leg,  344,   [App. 

607 
Fiacha,  54,  209 
Fiacha  Finnolaidh,  Monarch,  230. — 

Murder  of,  263  [and   see    Errata, 

as  to   his  name  at  p.  264,  where 

it  should  be  that  of  his  son  Fera- 

dach.'] 
Fiacha  Foltleathan,  King  of  Ulster, 

316 
Fiacha,  King  of  the  Fera  Rois,  333 
Fiacha  Muillcathan,  44,  208,  305.— 

Race  of,  in  Munster,  208. — Ances- 
tor of  St.  Fimhin,  3'A 
Fiacha  Sraibhtene,  72,  386 
Fiacha  Suidhe,  50  (n.  29) 
Fiachaidh,  Cine/,  163,  [App.  593 
Fiachna,  son  of  Baedan  [App.  592,  n. 

— mac  Reataich,  Story  of,  198 
FiachrQ,  189 
Fiachra  Ealgach,  126 
Fiachra,  father  of  King  Dathi,  284. — 

Genealogy  of  [App.  499 
Fiachrach  (Ibh) ;  Clann  Firbis,  his- 
torians, 219 
Fiachrach,  Tu,  120,  125,  418 
Fianna  Fireann,  the,  300.  315 
Fiatach,  U.—  Dal-,  171,  226 
Fidhaigh,    Fraech   Mac    (Tale    of), 

[App.  503 
Fidh  Cuilinn,  420 
Fidhgha  [App.  589  n. 
Fidhnacha  (Co.  Leitrim)  :  St.  Cail- 

lin  of,  34(^— "  Prophecies"  of,  398 
Fidru,  son  of  Diarinuit,  363  [App,610 
Fiech  (see  Fiacc),  5,  342,  etc. 
'•  Field,  the,  of   the    Pillar  Stone" ; 

(Gort  an    Chairthe;  in  Scotland), 

288 
Fiery  Plague  on  festival  of  St.  John 

Baptist^  the,  385,  402,  404,  423 
Fir, ma,  217. 
Fi/c,  or  poet,  2,  8, 16, 29,  45,  70  [App. 

461,  464.— Degree  of,  240,  243 
Fik'decht,  2.  18,  29     [App.  461,  464 
Finan,  St.  of  Ard-Finain  :  Life  of,  340 
Finan    Cam,  Saint ;    of    Cinn    Eitii/h 

(King's  Co.) ;  Life  of,  340 
Finan  Lobhar,  76 
Finbarr,  {"Mac  Uui  Bardene"^),  91, — 

(of  Termonbarry),  338, — (of  Cork), 

340 
Finchc^;  Cdl-,  (the  church  of  Fitich(f), 

302 
Fiiichadh  Mac  Baicheda,  68 
Findruinc;  the  '*  white  metal",  [App. 

493. — a  rooftreo  of,  [App.  621 
''  Fingal"  of  MacPherson.  the,  300 
Fingin  Fisiocdha,  221. —  Physician  of 

Conor  MacNcssa  [App.  641 
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Fi/if/uine;  CatluilMdc ;  KingofMun- 
stcr  (A.D.  720)  ;  194,  238,  353 

Finnabhair,  ("  the  Fair-browed"),  3G, 
585  n. 

Finnabhair  oi Magh  Inis,70,  [App,527 

Finnachta  the  Festive  (a.d.  G80),  231 

Finn  (Aedh),  102 

Finn  Faidheach,  the  ("  sweet-sound- 
ing" bell),  337,  [App.  G31  n. 

Finn  Mac  Cumhaill,  5G,  194,  200,  283, 
299,  et  seq.— a  historical  person- 
age, 303,  304. — his  courtship  of 
AiMe,  283,  [App.  585  n.— in  the 
Cave  of  Dunmore,  [App.  589  n. — 
Poems  ascribed  to,  301  et  seq.,  395, 
[App.  594,  G24.— "  Prophecies"  as- 
cribed to,  392,  [App.  422,  G24.— - 
the  mound  of  [App.  514. — his 
"  Thumb  of  Knowledge",  395,  39G 

Finn  Tulach,  308 

Finnbliarr^  St.,  of  Cork,  91. — Life  of, 

340 of  Termonbarry  ;  Crozier  of, 

338 

Finnbarr's,  the  Abbot  of  Saint  (Tale 
of),  353 

Finnhheannach,  (the  great  Connachi 
Bull),  34,  39,— the  noble  land  of 
the  [App.  564 

Finnchaemh,  the  Druid  of  Dathi,  285 

Finnchu,  197. — St.,  of  B7'i  Gohhann, 
422.— Life  of,  340 

Finncona,  38 

Finnen,  of  Clonard  ;  Saint,  170, 291 . — 
—Life  of,  340,  342.— of  Drom  Finn, 
328 

Finn/ail;  Nuada,  (a.m.  4238),  83. 

Finnliath  {Aedh),  133 

Finnbhedil  (Fergus),  299,300  [App.  593 

Finntan  (sixth  century),  11,  171. — 
l*oem  by,  quoted  as  authority,  241, 
— (father  of  Cimhaoth),  G8 

Finntragha  ;  Cath-,  (Battle  of  Ventry 
Harbour),  308,  313,  315  [App.  597 

Fintan,  11,  G7,  171,241  [450 

Fiodha,  Tuatha,  the,  (Forest  Tribes), 

Fiodhnacha,  S.  Caillin  of,  31 

Fiontain  Mac  Bochra,  171 

Fior  cornJdainn,  the,  37 

Firhhisigh,  {Duhhaltach  Mac),  120 
[App.  541. — the  Clann,  (historians 
of  Lower  Connacht),  219 

Firbolgs,  226.— Colony  (a.m.  3266), 
244. — the  first  physicians  of  the, 
221 referred  to  by  Finntan,  241 

Fircheart  [App.  558 

Firdiadh;  Ath-,  (Ardee),  39. 

Fir  Domhnann,  223 

Fires  of  Tailltin,  the,  287 

Fis  (Visions);  ("  Historic  Tales"  of), 
295 


Fisher,  Sir  Edward  [App.  490 

Fisherman,  the  first  in  Erinn,  221 

Fishing  by  the  Fenians,  315 

Fithil,  11 

Fithir,  Daughter  of  Tuathal  Teacht- 
mar,  230,  303 

Fitzgerald,  John,  Earl  of  Desmond, 
422.— Maurice  Uubh,  422 

Five  provinces,  the,  of  Erinn,  89G 

Flag  of  Battles,  the  {Brat  Baghach), 
401 

Flag,  Patrick  coming  to  Erinn  on  a, 
393 

Flagstone,  Fitin  slipping  on  a,  393 

Flainn,  Aengus  Ua,  399 

Flaith,  3,  202 

Flaithbheartach  G' Flannagain  [App. 
547 

Flannacan;  Donnell,  son  of,  222, 
[App.  577 

Flann  Beg,  Ailill,  351 

Flann,  Bluthmac,  son  of;  Monarch, 
362 

Flann  Cethach,  398,  401,  402,  421,  428 

Flann  of  Cud  Gamhna,  421 

Flann  Mac  Aedhagain,  151 

Flann  Mainistrech,  or  Flann  of  Mo- 
nasterboice ;  53  et  seq. ;  —  not  an 
ecclesiastic,  56, — Synchronisms  of, 
54    [App.   509.  —  Entries  of  the 

death  of  [App.  516 Compared 

with  Bede,  Gildas,  and  Nennius,  57. 
— quotes  from  poems  of  earlier  date, 
242. — Verse  identifying,  with  the 

Synchronisms,    [App.  523 Poem 

on  the  kings,  etc.,  242. — Refers  to 
the  Bade'  an  Scdil,  389,  390  [App. 
621 

Flann  Mac  Lonan,  53;  poem  by 
[App.  467 

Flann  Sionna,  132 

Fleasc  File,  the ;  (Wand  of  the  Poet)  ; 
[App.  464 

Fledh  Bricrinn,Tale  of  the,  3iG  [App. 
637-8 

Fleming's  Collecta  Sacra,  379 

Fleming    (Thomas),    Archbishop   of 
■  Dublin,  151 

Flidais  [App.  585  n.—  Tdin  Bo,  185 
[App.  531 

Flynn  {see  Ui  Fhloinn)  [App.  548 

Florence  Mac  Carthy,  198 

Foal,  the  Island  of  (from  which  the 
i^«Z  was  brought  to  Tara)  [App.  620 

Fochlog,  the,  241 

Fochri,  Colla,  72 

Fof//i/a=Erinn,  220 

Fogartach,  I^ng  of  Fotla  (Erinn) 
[App.  516 

Foglaintibh  [App.  495 
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Foirceadlaidhd  [App.  495 

FoirroAal  (knowledge)  [App.  401 

J'\>ldf'Aithun ;  Fiucha,  King  of  Ulster, 
310 

Fomoriuns,  225,  220. — in  the  German 
Ocean,  249.— /^^//or  "of  the  stiff 
blows",  one  of  the,  247. — Tribute 
of  women  to  the,  280 

Footrace,  by  C'fii/ie  [App.  587  n. 

Forbdis,  a  siege  by  regular  invest- 
ment, 204 

FoRBASA  (Sieges),  Tales  of. — ("  His- 
toric Tales",  No.  5),  204 

Forbes,  (Mac  Firbis),  192 

Forbuis  JJroma  Dainhrjhoire,  198,  271 

Forchairthinn  (near  Kathcoole)  [and 
see  as  to  the  "Rowing  Wheel"], 
403 

Fords,  combats  generally  at,  281 

Fordniwi  [App.  489,  490" 

Foreign  Ecclesiastics  in  ancient 
Erinn,  381 

Forest  Tribes  (Tuatha  Fiod/ia)^  the, 
450 

Forf/all  Monac/i,  father  of  the  lady 
iiV/«er,  278,  279 

Forgery  of  "  Prophecy",  by  O'Neach- 
^«m(1710),  418 

Forgery  of  "  Prophecies"  of  St.  Co- 
lum  Villi',  407,  etc. 

Forus  Focail;  the  Glossary  called 
the,  177 

Fornndli,  189,  [App.  588  n. 

Forth,  in  Wexford  {FotharUi),  450 

Fossud,  (Battle  of)  [App,  481 

Fothudk  t'dnann,  and  the  wife  of 
Ailell ;  of  [App.  590  n. 

Fothddh  tut  t'diidifie,  303,  419. — the 
Canon  of  [App.  010 

Fotlmrtd  (Forth,  in  Wexford),   450 

Foundation  of  Emania;  of  the  His- 
torical Era  of  the,  70 

Four  Masters,  Annals  of  the,  140, 
155  [App.  543  et  seq. — "  Martyro- 
logy  of  Donegal",  353 

Foyle,  Loch  {Smibh  JJi-ain),  429 

Fntccli  [App.  585  n. — Mac  Fidhaitjh, 
Tale  of  [App.  503 

France,  assistance  to  Erinn  from, 418. 
— Liihraidk  Macn  flics  to  the  King 
of,  250 

Fratricidal  King,  the,  387 

Fiaoivh  (^Cluiiiii),  110  [App.  539 

Frc(im/:('inii  (now  Frcwin  in  West- 
meath),  285 

French,  the ;  in  Scottish  army  (5th 
century),  288. — "  Kesponsive"  (re- 
vengeful), "  covetous",  224  [App. 
581  — Expedition  to  Erinn  with 
J.nb/iniidh  Maen,  250 


Frewin,     Hill     of,    in    Westmeath 

(Freartthnititi),  285 

Friday,  a  journey  on,  309.— Plague 
on  festival  of  St.  John  on  a,  402,404 

Funld,  Sl'uibk-^  [App.  475,  042 

Fuidhir,  054 

Fuitiedh  [App.  492 

Fufsa,  Saint,  427. — The  Vision  of 
[App.  592  n. 

Gdb/inla,  Leabhar-,  (O'Clerys),  108 
[App.  552 

Gdbhldiij  son  of  Ua  Gaitbh^  stone- 
builder  of  yl//f3r/c/<,  222 

Gablii-d;  cm,  17.— Battle  of,  (a.d. 
284).  72.  —  Oscar,  son  of  OUin, 
killed  there;  304,  307,  380,— 
{Magh  Ui),  145  [App.  540,— (7i 
ChotiaUl-,  (Co,  Limerick),  310 

Gabhrd'tn,  Aedan  Mac,  Iv.  of  Scot- 
land (a.d.  570),  414,  417 

Gdbrati,  son  of  JjoiJiangort,  55 

Gabuaidech,  Aetu/us,  48 

Gaedhel,  son  of  Etiiiur  [App.  501 

Gaedhtl,  3,  13,  104.  —  Beauty  and 
amorousness  of  the,  224  [App.  561 

Gaedhil,  Gaedhdic,  etc.,  3,  29,  188, 
etc. 

Gaeidelg,  3 

(j'aUeu;/,  147 

GaUeoin,  the,  or  Gailiuiis,  223  [App. 
580 

G^aiV^e  (Galtee)  Mountains,  141  [App. 
485 

Gairbh,  Ua-,  222 

Gaifcch,  the  Hill  of,  39 

Galach,  15 

Galavdi  (Milesius),  the  eight  sons  of, 
447 

*'  Galar  breac",  the,  84 

Gall,  St.  (in  Switzerland),  MSS.  at, 
27,  379 

Gall,  the  son  of  Fiac/idFultleat/iaii,3\G 

Gdllbearla,  412  [App.  027 

Gal  way,  prophecy  of  iJuflTerings  of,  418 

Gditdma,  Loch-  ;lhon^OT0i),  109, 113, 
418 

Gara,  Loch-;  {Loch  Tcchet)  [App,547 

Garad,  Magh,  17,  —  Disert,  17, — 
cm,  18 

Garbh  (Xialf),  183  [App,  570 

Gcalt,  Gleati  tin  ii-,  310 

Geatilraighc,  the  (laughing  music), 
255 

Gcarr{Leabhar),  183 

Gcdh[^Duti  na  «-),  191 

Gciinhin,  147 

(/<>»*•/// (Geshill).  Battle  of,  395.  449 

Gelasius  (d'HIa  Mac  /.»</</),  301 

Gem,  crvstal,  set  between  b<.'di>osts, 
fill 
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Genealogical  Tables  (Niall  naoi  ghi- 

allach)  [App.  499 
Genealogies  and  Pedigrees,  the  Books 

of,  203.— Mac  Firbis'  great  Book 

of,  121,   215    [App.   572.-  -Official 

records  kept  of  all,  204 
Genealogies  of  the  Irish  Saints,  357, 

358 
Genealogy,  a,  distinguished  from  a 

Pedigree,  2 14 --Example  of,  in  that 

of  the  O'Briens,  208 
Georgius  and  the  Innocents  at  Beth- 
lehem, 369 
Geraldines,  the,  6 
Gerq,  of   Glenngdrg  [App.   585   n., 

592  n. 
German,   St. ;  in  Letha  [App.  503, 

601 
Germany,  shrine  discovered  by  Mr. 

Grace  in,  336.— MSS.  in  (described 

by  Zeuss),  27 
GeshiU  ( Geisill),  Battle  of,  395 
Gheisi,  Magh  da;  (Plain  of  the  Two 

Swans),  302 
Ghobhan,  Aengiis  Mac  an  (see  Mac  an 

Ghohhan),  163,  219  [App.  610 
Ghualann,  Tuaim  da  ;  (Tuam)  290 
Gilba  (Gilboa),  Mount,  369 
Gilla    an     Chomdedh    Ua     Cormaic, 

Poem  by,  70  [App.  526 
Gilla-Arri,  403 

Gilla     Caemhghin,    414. — Chronolo- 
gical Poem  by,  55 
Gilla  Isa  Mor  Mac  Firbhisigh,  82, 12 1 
Gilla  Mac  Liag  (Gelasius),  361 
Gilla  na  Naomh  O'Huidhrin  (0"Hee- 

rin),  83  [App.  581 
Gilla  na  Naemh  O'Taidhg,  102  • 
GiUaruadh  O'Gadhra  [App.  547 
Gillausaille,  son  of   Gillacaemhghin, 

414 
Gildas'  (a  Saxon  Saint);  his  "  Lori- 

ca",  353 
Ginach;  Flann-,  398,  401,  402,  421, 

426 
Giolla,  [see  Gilla'] 
GioUa-Patrick,  84. —  O'Luinin,  169. — 

— DonnellMac,  421 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  431,  432  [App. 

602,  603,  634 
Ghis  Charraig  (the   Skellig  Kocks), 

315 
Glaiss^  Criche  [App.  481-2 
Glais  in  Ascaill  [App.  489,  490 
Glas  Mac  Dremain,  315 
Glann,  son  of  Carhad  [App.  514 
Gleann  an  Chatha  (Battle  Glen),  in 

Scotland,  288 
Gleann  da  Locha  (Glendaloch),  21. — 

St.  Caemhghin  (Kevin)  of,  340 


Gleann  Faisi  (Valley  of  Fas),  448 
Gleann  Feadha  (the  Woody  Glen),  in 

Scotland,  287 
Gleann-na-nGealt,  316 
Gleann  Scoithin]  448 
Glenn  da  Locha,  (Glendaloch),  21 
Glonn-Ath  (Ford  of   Great   Deeds), 

£82 
Glossary,   Cormac's,    19, — (Battle  of 

Magh    Tuireadh),   250.  —  Brecan, 

257 
Glossary,  of  Michael   O'Clery,  175, 

347  [App.  557.  — of  Mac  Firbis, 

123.— of  O'Davoren,  123 
Gloucester,  Earl  of;  Thomas  De  Clare, 

son  of  the,  236 
Glun-duhh,  [see  Niall],  133 
Glun-geal,  [see  A7nergin],  217 
Goblets,  309 
Godfrey,  the  son  of  the  Sea  King, 

401.  —  Mearanach,   Lord  of   the 

Danes,  404 
Gold,  Alpine,  3 10.— Cups  of  red,  310. 

—  yellow,  310,  —  necklace  of  red, 

426 
Goisten,  (or  Gostin),  217,  449 
Goliath,  309 
Goll,  the  Grumbling  of  the  Daughter 

of;    (Ceisneamh    Inghin€    Ghuill), 

[App.  623 
Goll  Mac  Morna,  (chief  of  the  Fe- 
nians of  Connacht,)  Poem  on,  by 

Finn,  302 
Goll,  stone-builder  of  Clochar,  222 
Goltraighe,  the  (lamenting  music),255 
Gorm,  WiUiam  {0'Ruairc\  398 
Gormacan ;  Abbey,  (Mainister  ua  g- 

Corniaic),  352 
Gorman,  Mac,  237 
Gorman,  Marianus ;  Martyrology  of, 

353,  361  [App.  609 
Gormain,    Maelmuir^   Ua,   353,  361 

[App.  609 
Gormlaith,   Queen,   132    [App.   467, 

592  n. 
Govt    an    Chairthe    (the  Pillarstone 

Field),  in  Scotland,  288 
Go7't  na  Tibrad,  Battle  at,  395 
Gostin,  or  Goisten,  217,  449 
Gospels,  ancient  copies  of  the,  321 
Gothic,  or  black  letter,  inscription,324 
Gown  of  a  poet;  the  official  {Tuighen), 

383 
Grace,  Mr. ;  shrine  discovered  in  Ger- 
many by,  336 
■  Gradha,  (Degrees),  220 
Grammar  and  Prosody ;  ancient  tracts 

on,  190;  659.— O'Douovan's,  457 
Granard ;   Guasactus,   son  of  Milco, 

Bishop  at,  349 
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Grainn^  SLixd    Diarmaid,    313    [^Vpp. 

587  n.,  590  n.— "  Beds  of"  [A pp. 

597. — at  Beinn  Jiddir,  283 
GrainiK^^  the  elopement  of  [App.  407 
Gratianus     Lucius,     (Father     John 

Lynch),  53,  202,  442-3 
Graves ;     called    "  cromleclis",    247 

[App.  597.— of  Eremon,  the,  449. 

—  of  GoU  Mac  Morna,  the,  302. 

—  of  Heroes  killed  by  Leinster- 
men,  Poem  on  [App.  587  n. — of 
Oscar,  Ogham  inscription  on,  304. 
— of  St.  T'ujheniain  at  Loch  Conn, 
338 

Graves,  Very  Rev.  Dean,  F.T.C.D, 
175,  190,  [App.  647 

Greece,  222 

Greeks,  "  acute,  cunning,  and  valor- 
ous", 224  [App.  580 

Green,  the,  of  the  king's  palace,  328 

Gregory,  "  Abbot  of  Kome  oi  LetJuC 
[App.  504. — the  great,  Tope,  40G 

Gregory  O'Mulconry,  83 

Grcllach  Killtl,  (in  Westmeath),  59 

Grellan,  St.,  of  Cill  Chluaine  (Co. 
Galway),  Life  of,  340 

Greine  ;  Cnoc,  422, — Mac,  447 

Grcssach,  221 

Grianun,  Tsunny  charaber),310,  [App. 
475. — Ailifjh,  4:00.— linleach-,  272. 
— Lachtna,  210 

Griffin  (O'Griffy),  237.— Gerald,  291 

Giiubne,t\\Q  poet  [App.  409 

Guaire,  "  the  Hospitable",  30 

Guaire  Da/l,  (^Oisin,  so  called),  305 

Guarantees,  to  confirm  an  agree- 
ment, 70,  etc. 

Guasacht,  Bishop  [App.  538 

Guasactus,  son  of  MUco,  Bishop  at 
Granard,  349 

Gidban  ;  (Conall),  107 

Gunning,  211 

Guthard,  the  water  named  [App.  539 

"  Hag's  beds"  (Beds  of  Jjiar ma  id  and 
Graiiuic),  315 

Hair,  twisted,  310 

Ualiday,  Mr.  Charles,  (slirinc  of  St. 
Molaisd),  330 

Hand  ;  Cathal  of  the  Red  [App.  547 

Ilamo  de  Valoigncs,  432 

Ilardinuin,  James  ;  MSS.  of,  347 

Hare  (0'y/r;/NV),  237 

Harpers,  248. —  Cxtftinif,  one  of  the 
first  named  in  history,  252. — Smir- 
dub/i  Mac  Smdil ;  Cliach,  the  son 
of,  426 

Harps ;  Cliach  played  upon  two,  427 

Harris  (in  cd.  of  Ware)  on  CatJud 
Maguire,  ^b. — Remarks  on  J\lac 
Firbis,  123 


Hostings,  or  Military  Expeditions; 
{Sluaiykeadha),  284 

Hazel  oi Buan,  the;  (Co/t  /Juana),270 

Head  of  Mes'/edhra  taken  away  as  a 
trophy,  270,  275 

Hebrew  account  of  descendants  of 
Japhet,  205 

Hebrew  women  (exiles  of),  in  Erinn 
at  the  coming  of  Milesius ;  15-10 

Hebrides ;  Danes  of  the,  404.  —  in- 
habited by  Fomorians,  249. — He- 
bridean  Islanders,  288. — £fj  in  the 
[App.  591  n. 

Pleir,  royal,  of  Tara  {Roen),  413 

Henry  VIII.;  the  reign  of  the  English 
King, 355 

Herald,  a  Druid  sent  as,  287 

Herbert,  Captain,  390.— The  late  Rev. 
Algernon,  on  the  Picts,  450 

Herbs,  the  Plain  of;  {Lus  Mhagh),  250. 
— healing;  Bath  medicated  with,250 

Hermon,  Mount ;  St.  Patrick  on  [App. 
602 

"  Ilibernia  Sacra",  320 

"  Hibernis  ipsis  Hiberniores",  etc.,  G 

Hides,  a  curach  made  of,  292 

Hill  of  the  Victory,  the;  {Tcalach  an 
Chosf/air),  451 

Hill,  Kew  Milk-  ;  (Ard  Leatnhnach- 
ta)  ;  Battle  of,  450 

Historians,  2,  3. — and  Chronologists, 
early,  53.  —  of  Erinn,  famihes  of, 
219. — the  Judges  of  Erinn,  219 

Historic  period;  Tighernach's  com- 
mencement of  the,  67  [App.  518 

Historic  Tales,  229,  238,  243.— of 
the  historic  truth  of  the  relations 
in  the,  239,  241. — introduction  of 
legendary  or  mythical  inventions 
in,  38,  39,  "242,  250,  etc. — use  to  be 
made  of  the,  454. — List  of  in  the 
Book  of  Leinster,  243  [App.  583, 
584. — Example  of  nature  of  de- 
tailed information  preserved  in,  -10  ; 
[and  see  also,  445-455] 

History,  anciently  written  in  verse, 
12. — the  Annals  as  materials  of, 
119.  —  detailed  pieces  of,  in  the 
Gaedhelic,  229. — of  the  Boromean 
Tribute,  230 — of  the  Wars  of 
THE  Danes  and  Gaeduils,  232. 
— of  the  Wars  of  Tuomond,  233. 
— Book  of  Munster,  237.  —  of 
Ireland,  wars  and  persecutions,  355. 
— in  Erinn,  commencement  of,  4. 
— of  Erinn ;  how  it  is  to  be  writ- 
ten, 443,  444. — John  U'Connell's 
Poem  on  (1050),  350. — of  tlie  Wri- 
ters on,  of  the  xii.,  xiii.,  and  xiv. 
centuries,  82. — of  the  various  wri- 
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ters  on  the,  441. — of  Erinn  yet  un- 
written, 437 
Holy  Ghost,   representation   of   the, 

323 
Holy  Land,  pilgrimage  to  the,  382 
Homilies  and  Sermons,  ancient,  357 
Honorati,  3G9 

Horse  of  Conan  Mac  Morna,  317 
Horseman,   spear  cast  by  a,   388 — 

cavalry  in  battle  (Battle  of  Gabhra), 

304 
Horses  of  an  Oilamh,  3 
Horseracing,  (tempore  Fi7i7i  Mac  Ciim- 

haill),  305 
Homid  of  Mac  Datho,  the    [App.  487 
Hounds ;  an  Ollamli's,  3. — Master  of 

the,  to  Conaire  Mar  [App.  586  n. 
House,  dimensions  of  Credhts,  310; 

— dimensions  of  Lugs  [App.  621 
Household  of  the  lady  Cred/d,  309 
House  of  Commons  Committee  (1849), 

345 
"  Host  of  the  books  of  Erinn,  the", 

370,  368 
Howth,  Hill  of;  Beinn  Edair,  259 
Hudson,  the  late  William  Elliott,  457 
Hugh  of  Derry,  396 
Hugh  Roe  (^Aedh  Ruadli)  O'Donnell, 

396,  406 
Hugh  (see  Aedh),  381,  etc. 
Ilui  Bar  dene,  91 
Hunting,  royal  privilege  of,  333 
Hurling,  the  game  of,  328 
Hij,  the  Island  of,  (lona)  ;  330,  361 
Hy  Diarmada^  13 
Ily  Imele  [App.  615 
Hy  Maine' (see  Ibh  Maine),  219 
Hymn  to  the  Holy  Trinity ;  St.  Colum 

Cille's,  329 
Hymns,  ancient,  357 
I,  the  Island  of,  (Hy,  or  lona,)  330,  381 
lar,  son  of  Nema  [App.  501 
larrdonn;  Lughaidh,  (a.m.  4320),  83 
Ibar,    Bishop,    381; — assembly    in 

Munster  under,  [App.  616 
Ibh  Mai7i(f(see  O'Kelly),  219 
Iceland,  Irish  Christian  remains  found 

in,  332 
Icht,  the  iliwiV  n- ;  454  [App.  592  n., 

605 
Ictian   Sea,  the  (JMidr  n-IcliC),  454 

[App.  592  n.,  605 
Idol  of  Magh  Slecht,  the  [App.  539, 

631-2 
Idol,  the   priest  of  the ;   St.  Martin 

saved  from,  370 
Idols  at  Rath  Ar chain ;  Druidical,  284 
Idrona,  barony  of,  342 
Ignorance  of  writers  on  Irish  history, 

etc.,  436,  441 


Illuminated  books  of    Erinn ;   "  the 

countless  hosts  of  the",  368 
Illuminating  poems  (laedha  laidhibh), 

240 
Iinas  Forosnadh,  the,  240 
Imaginative  Tales  and  Poems,  296 
Imele,  Hi  (see  Ui  Mele) ;  380,  [App. 

615 
Imghain,  Raith  (Rathangan)  [App.487 
Imda,  28 

Imleach  Grianan,  (Co.  Limerick),  272 
Imliuch  (Emly),  374     [App.  630 
Immaculate  Conception,  the,  380 
Immigration  of  a   colony  (Tochom- 

ladh),  Historic  Tales  of,  294 
Improvisation,  part  of  the  duty  of  an 

OIknnh,  240  [252,  289 

Imirim,  a  voluntary  expedition  by  sea, 
Imramha  ("  Expeditions  by  sea"). — 

["  Historic  Tales",  No.  12],  288 
Imtheacht  an  GhUla  Deacair,  313,316. 

— na  Trom  Ddimh^,  30 
Inauguration  ceremony  of  the  O'Dow- 

da,  126  [App.  542 
Inbhear  Col  pa,  (now  Drogheda),  448 
Inbher  Dea,  (Wicklow),  [App.  485 
Inbher  Doinhna'om,   (Malahide  Bay), 

385,  402 
Incantations  (laedha  laidhibh),  240 
Indai,  Neit,  son  of,  [App.  590  n. 
Indech,  son  oi  De  Domnand,  a  Fomo- 

rian,  249 
Independence,  war  of,  in  Erinn,  355 
Ingcel,  the  pirate ;  (see  Bi  uighean  Da 

Derga),   [App.  618 
Inis  Aingin,  58 
Inis  an  Duin,  20 
Inis  Bo  Finn€,  418 
Inis   Bolg   on    Loch    Techet    (Loch 

O'Gara)  [App.  547 
Inis  Caein,  84 

Inis  Cathaigh  (Scattery  Island),  339 
Inis    Cethlionn;   (Enniskillen),    169, 

[App.  553 
Inis  Ciothrann,  82 
Inis  Fail,  388 

Inis  FaitJilenn  (Innisfallen),  75 
Inis  Mac  Nerinn,  98 
Inis  Madoc   (in   Lake  Templeport, 

Co.  Leitrim),  27 
Inistimon ;    CUl   Mic    Creich^,    near 

[App.  630 
Innes,  Mr.,  as  to  Tighernach  the  An- 
nalist, 65,  80,  81 
Innocents  at  Bethlehem,  under  Geor- 

gius,  369 
Inscription  on  Shrine  of  the  Cathach, 

331.— on  the  Kells  Crozier,  338  — 

on   the   Shrine  of  the  Domhnach 

Airgid,  323, 324 
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Intoxication,  (sec  Mesca),  40G 
Insignia  of  battle,  (sec  Miosach  and 

Ca/hach),  3.'iG 
Insult  to  iSt.  (Jolum  Cill^,  329 
Invasions,  Book   of;    Plan  of  every 

ancient,  172  n. — of  the  O'Clcrys, 

21,  108  [App.  552  ct  seq. 
Invasion  ;    Finii's   army  of  Defence 

against,  300, 315. — the  Anglo-Nor- 
man, 414  [329 
Invisible ;  St.   Cohan  Cille  becomes, 
Invocations  to  God  and  the  Saints, 

ancient,  357. — from  the  /•  e///x',  305, 

[App.  010. — of  St.  Airerrtn,  378-9 

[App.  014,— 650 
Iolj(tf/i,  son  of  Beathach,  ancestor  of 

the  Tnatlid  De  Ddnann,  244 
lona,  3;]0,  301.— "Cold",  400.— Death 

of  AmlafFthe  Dane  at,  "403 
/r,  207.— the  race  of,  207,  22G,  303 
Irial  G I unmar,  record  of  the  death  of, 

[App.  517 
Irian  genealogical  lino,  the,  207,  203, 

303 
Irish  letters,  324 
Irruptions  of  the  sea,  etc.  {Tomadh- 

7na),  of  the,  294 
Isaac,  309 

Isaiah,  and  the  prophets,  308 
Isedl  Chiarain,  (Clonmacnoise),  58 
Isidore's  (Saint)   College  in    JRomc, 

MSS.  in,  150,  353,  [App.  C44 
Island  of  Senait,  or  liallymacmanus, 

in  Loch  Erne,  84,  85,  etc.  [and  see 

Islands,  uninhabited  (legend),  333 
Isu,  llachall;  the,  101,  330, 338  [App. 

539,  000,  024 
Italy  ;  {LeAha,  q.v.)  [App.  503,  504, 

— expedition  of  CJ(/nine  Afar  to,  451 
It(/^,  request ;  (c/v/jV),  [App.  033 
li/i,  103,  207 

Ithian  genealogical  line,  the,  207 
Iiihluir    Cldnnlrachla   (now   Ne^v^y), 

73,  287 
Jacob  or  James  (St.),  309 
James  or  Jacob  (St.),  and  the  Bishops 

of  Jerusalem,  309 
Japhet,  ancient  Irish  account  of  de- 
scendants of,  205,  238 
Jaundice  ;  the  Buidhe    Chonnail/,   a 

kind  of,  [App.  032 
Jerico;  Baniab,  builder  of,  222 
Jerome,  St.,  referred  to  by  Acngus, 

308. — Ordination   of,   date  of  the 

[App.  5 18, -quoted  (MS.  a.d.  090;) 

653 
Jerusalem;  A  rami,  stone- builder  of, 

222. — Story  of  the  Destruction  of, 

25,— the  Bishops  of,  369 


Jesds,  the  Staff  of,  101,  330,  .?38 
[App.  539,  000 

Jewels,  310 

Jews,  the;  ''noble",  "  envioua",  224 
[App.  580 

Job,  309 

Jocelyn,  as  to  Saint  Ehnhin  ,  348. — 
Life  of  St.  Patrick,  330,  391.— Lives 
of  SS.  Patrick,  Briyhid,  and  Colum 
CiUe,  340 

John  the  Baptist,  St. ;  festival  of, 
plague  on,  384, 402,  404,  423 

Jonas,  369 

Joseph,  309 

Judges  must  have  been  first  OUmnha, 
239.— the,  of  Banhha  (Erinn),  219 

Judgment  of  King  DUinrniid,  328 

Jugglers,482, — (  Taulchinne,thc  [App. 
618) 

Julius  Cassar  contemp.  vfit\fEochaid/t 
Feid/decli,  53  [App.  523 

Justinus,  or  Justin;  ^^  SaerbhreatkacJi' 
Latinized,  293 

Karbri,  John  0',323 

Keating,  Dr.Geoffrey,  21,140,441 ,442. 
— on  the  Cin  Droma  Sueclita^  14 
[App.  497. — Books  referred  to  by, 
21.— History,  12,  21.— Works,  140. 
— Account  of  Curoi  Mac  Uair(f, 
273.— on  the  Fiona  Eireann,  300. 
—on  the  Saltair  of  Tara,  12.— De- 
fended against  ignorant  critics,  311 

Keatings,  Butlers.  Burkes,  etc.,  the ; 
spoke  in  Gacdhilic,  6 

Kelleher,  211 

Kells ;  Donnell  O'Rafferty,  Abbot  of, 
331. — present  barony  of,  granted 
to  the  Feara  Ciil,  280. — Crozier  of 
(in  possession  of  Cardinal  Wise- 
man), 338.— Book  of,  23 

Kelly,  Denis  H.,  Esq.,  Ill 

Kelly,  the  late  Rev.  Professor  Ma- 
thew,  302,  377,  413 

Kennedy,  211.  —  James  Marinus, 
70  n.,  98, 340.— MSS.  of  [App.  531 

Kenry  [Cacnrai<j/ie'\,  189 

Kerry.  {Ciarnii<//ie  Liuic/mt.')  topo- 
graphy of  the  county,  [App.  030 

Kevin  (see  Cocmglthm  and  Caemh- 
(jhiii),  SAO,  367,  etc.,  370 

Kil  [see  Ci/l  and  Coilf] 

Kilcullcn  Bridge;  A  (ft  Scaiiaif/fi,  near, 
420.— Old  [App.  492 

Kildare  (iJniim   Criaujli),  [^^PP*  A$-l. 
— the  Church  of  St.Brif/id  at,  307. 
— "  Prophecy"  of  great  destruction 
of  Saxons  at,  418 

Kilfinan  (Co.  Limerick) ;  Ceann  Fca~ 
bfirat,  near,  395,  410 

KUkelly,  [see  Mac  GilU  Kelly],  219 
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Killarney,  {Loch  Levi),  75. — Bairnech 
hill  near,  Finn  at,  305 

Killossy,  near  Naas  (  Cill  AusailU),i2 1 

Kilmallock,  arrest  of  Desmond  at,  422 

Kilronan,  52,  93. — Annals  improperly 
called  of,  93 

King,  the,  as  a  Judge ;  43 

Kings,  the  Succession  of  the ;  Book 
of,  162,  et  seq. 

King's  Inns  Lib.,  Dubl. ;  MSS.  in,  660 

Kinsale,  Battle  of,  396.— Old  Head 
oi{Dun  Cearmnci),  427,  429 

Kinvara,  Galway,  {Ceann  Mara); 
Church  of,  292.— Battle  of,  303 

Kisses  of  Aengus  of  I^ nigh  na  Boinn^; 
the  Four  [App.  478 

Knights  of  the  Koyal  Branch,  14, 
270,  274,  279  [App.  637.- -Order 
of  Champions,  or  of  [App.  507 

Knockany  {Cnoc  Aine),  316,  317, 
486  n. 

Knocklong  (^Cnoc  Luinge,  or  Drom 
Damhghaire),  198,200  [App.  589 
n siege  of,  200,  271 

Knox  family,  the  (Co.  Mayo) ;  relic  in 
possession  of,  338 

Labhraidh  Lo'mgseach,  63,  68,  191. — 
Tale  of,  251,  [App.  587  n.,  590  n. 

'■'■Labhraidh  Maenr  ('*i)/aen  speaks!"), 
253 

Labhraidh,  son  of  Bresal  Belach 
[App.  494 

Lachtain,  St.,  211.  —  Shrine  of  the 
arm  of,  211,  337 

Lachtna,  son  of  Core,  210 

Ladies,  accomplishments  of,  in  ancient 
Erinn,  279 

Laedha  laidhibh  (incantations),  240 

Laegh,the  charioteerof  Cuchula  inn,  278 

Laeghaire  Mac  Neill,  5, 15,  16,  55,  57, 
106,  170,  242.— "of  the  many  con- 
flicts", 389.— his  Druids;  "  prophe- 
cy" of  Patrick  by,  397.— Brother 
of  Conall  Cearnach,  270. — Bua- 
dach,  275  [App.  641.— Zorc,  Mon- 
arch (B.C.  593),  208,  252,  451 

Laghra,  (a.q.  Ard  Laghrann),  656. 

Laidh,  (lay),  30 

Laidhibh;  laedha-,  240 

Laighen ;  Sliabh  Suidhe,  ("  Mount 
Leinster"),  [App.  475-8 

Laighis  Beta  Mdr  [App.  481,  482  n. 

Laighne,  the  first  Fisherman  in  Erinn, 
221 

Lairge,  Port- ;  (Waterford),  50 

Lamh  Lachtain,  337 

Lamhraidh^ ;  the  wood  of,  277,  [App, 
643 

Lammas  Eve,  346 

Lane's  Arabian  Nights,  298 


Lanigan,  Rev.  Dr.,  [App.  647,  etc. — as 
to  the  Seanchus  Mor,  17. — his  as- 
persions on  Colgan,  341 

Lanfranc's  correspondence  with  Rome 
(Book  of  Lismore),  200 

Language,  necessity  for  the  study  of 

the  Gaedhelic,  457 its  neglect  in 

modern  times,  6. — of  the  Firbolgs 
and  Tuatha  De  Danann,  245. — of 
the  poets ;  obscure  ancient,  384 

Laoi,  30, —  Corca-,  190 

Larcom,  Maj. -General  Sir  T.  A.,  370, 
457  n. 

Larkin  (O'Lorcdin),  211 

Latin  (language  of  the  Church),  412 

Latium,  i.  e.,  Letha,  [App,  504 

Law ;  regularly  defined  system  of,  in 
Erinn,  4. — as  to  succession  to  chief- 
tainship, 227. — of  Affiliation  ;  St. 
Patrick's,  225.  —  of  preference  by 
seniority:  ancient,  261. — Rule  as  to 
primogeniture,  227, — of  the  Fui- 
dhir,   655 

Laws,  the  great  compilation  of  the,  16. 
—MSS.  of  the  "  Brehon  Laws",  201 

Lay  impropriators  of  Church  pro- 
perty, 344 

"  Le  gach  bain  a  boinin",  328 

Leabhar  Arda  Macha,  20 

Leabhar  Breac,  (/.  Mor  Duna  Doigh- 
re),  31,  180,  190,  352 

Leabhar  Breac  mhic  Aedhagain,  21 

Leabhar  Buidhe  Lecain,  125,  190,  191 

Leabhar  Buidhe  Mhic  Murchadha,  20 

Leabhar  Buidhe  Moling,  20 

Leabhar  Buidhe  Slaine,  20 

Leabhar  Chluana  Sost,  21 

Leabhar  Dubh  Malaga,  20 

Leabhar  Fada  Leithghlinne,  21 

Leabhar  Feara-Maighe,  25 

Leabhar  Gabhdla,  21,  86,168  [App.552 

Leabhar  Ghlinne-da-  Locha,  22 

Leabhar  Lecain,  191 

Leabhar  Mor  Duna  Doighre,  [l.breac'], 
31,  180,  190,  352,  663 

Leabhar  na  h-Uidhr^,  14,  15,  21,  30, 
172,182    [App.  570 

Leabhar  na  h-Ua  Chongbhala,  22 

Leabhar  Ruadh  Mhic  Aedhagain,  20 

Leabthacha  Dhiarmada  is  Grainne,^  1 5 

Leacaoin,  in  Lower  Ormond,  352 

Leacain  Mic  Fhirbisigh,  22 

Leac  Bladhma  (Meath),  Battle  of 
(1027),  414 

Leac  Phatraic  (the  Rock  of  Cashel) 
[App.  623 

Leaf  given  by  fairy  bird  to  the  priests, 
(^Cuilejadh),  334 

Leary  Mac  Neill  (see  Laeghaire'), 
91,  etc. 
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Letunnachia ;  Ard--,  (New  Milk  Hill;, 

450 
Lcamokcvoge,  Co.   Tipperary  (Luxlh 

Mor  Mocliaemhuy)  [App.  485  n. 
Le(tr;  (see  Lir)^  [App.  584  n. — Tale 

of  the  Tragical  Fate  of  tlie  Chil- 
dren of,  3U).    [See  Errata.] 
Learning  in  Erinn  before  St.  Patrick, 

4,  [App.  4G3 
Leath  Chuinn  (Conn's  Half),  400 
Lee  Da  Bhenrcj  [App.  477 
"  Leca  Lwjdach  Lis",  [App.  478, 
Leca  Meic  Nemedh,  24G 
Lecain  (Leabhar  Buidhe),  125,   IDO, 

191 
Lecain  Mhac  Fhirhhisigh^  120,  192 
Lecain ;  the  Book  of,  125. — The  Yel- 
low Book  of,  125,  190,  191 
Legendary,  or  Mythical,  inventions 

introduced  into  Historic  Tales,  31, 

33,  39,  242 
Leit/hinn,    the    Fear;   (Professor   of 

Classics),  2  n,  9n,  51  n,  56,  [App. 

495. 
Lein,  Loch  (Lake  of  Killarney)  ;  Liis- 

Fakhlenn  (Inisfallen)  in,  75 
Leinster;  Book  of,  186  [App.  571. — 

List  of  Historic  Tales  in,  243  [App. 

683,584. — Kings  of,  entry  in  Ti;jh- 

ernach   as   to   the,    [App.   526.  — 

Mount    (Sliabh    Suidhc^   Lair/hen) 

[App.  475-8 
Leinstermen,  poem  on  the  graves  of 

heroes  killed  by,  [App.  587  n. 
T^elter  Afaelain,  151, — L.  Lamliraigh(^, 

(death  of  Conor  Mac  Nessa  dt),277, 

[App.  643. 
LcitJu/linn,  45 1 . — The  Long  Book  of,  2 1 
Leo  III.,  the  Emp. ;  contemporary 

with  King  Fenjlial^  son  of  Mael- 

diiin,  54 
Leper,  the,  coming  to  Erinn  on  a  flag- 
stone, 393  [App.  623 
Letavia  (see  Letha)  [App.  502 
IjCtha,  the  ancient  name  for  Italy, 

29  [App.  502,616 
Lcth-glassL^,  Diin;  [App.  606.— "/)»« 

ddljeathghla)i"  [App.  627 
Leth  Mof/ha  Nuadhat,  186 
Letters  before  St.  Patrick,  4  [App.  463 
Letters  in  ancient  Erinn  ;  C)Tiaherty 

on  [App.  469. — Uncial,  32-1 . — Irish 

letters,  324 
Leyney,  158. — {Lu'ujhni'')^  [App  546 
Liadaui,  the  poetess,  194 
Li(i(/,  Dun  Tri-;  (Duntrilcaguo),  312 
Liamhain  (Duulavin)  Battle  of.  [App. 

492 
Lia  Mdidh  (Warrior's  Stone),  the ;  394 
Liath  Manc/tain  (Westmeath),  337 


Liath  Mor  Mochaemhog  (Lcamokcv- 
oge, Co.  Tipp.)  [App.  485,  (647) 

Liber  Ilymnoruui,  in  course  of  publi- 
cation, 406  n 

Library,  ancient ;  (of  S.  Longarad, 
6th  century),  17. 

Liccus  [App.  518 

i-?/^(the  Liffey),  269.— (Liffey)  the, 
put  for  Leinster,  389.  —  Cuirrech 
(Curragh  of  Kildare),  fair  at,  305 

Lifeachair,  48,  72 

Life  ofAedh  Ruadh  O'Donnell,  22 

Liffey  [see  Z//<r]  ;  Fair  of  the,  305 

Lime,  mixed  with  the  brain  of  a  con- 
quered warrior,  275.  —  the  colour 
of,  310 

Limerick,  312. — Cathedral  of,  site  of 
Palace  of  Murtoch  O'Brien,  401.— 
Retreat  of  the  Danes  into,  (a.u. 
941);  403 

Lin€,  Magh- ;  [App.  622 

Lintel  of  carved  silver,  310 

Lias,  223.— Lies  Maighi(f,  163 

Lips,  a  cross  made  on  the,  413 

Lir  [see  Lear],  319,  [App.  584  n. 

Lisle,  Irish  MSS.  written  at,  356 

Lis  Mor  (Lismore),  374 

Lismore;  (Book  of ),  196,  —  account 
of  fragment  of  it,  stolen  in  1815, 
lately  in  Cork ;  [Note.  This  frag- 
ment has  been  restored  to  the  ori- 
^nal  book,  at  Lismore,  since  the 
delivery  of  theseLectures];  196,199. 
— fac-simile  copy,  by  Mr.  O'Curry, 
in  R.I.A.,  196.— *S^  Mochuda  of 
Raithin  and,  340 

Lismoyne  (Co.  Westmeath);  Connla 
MacEchegan  of,  130 

Litany  of  Irish  Saints,  bv  Aeugus 
Ceile'Dc,  353,  380  [App.  615 

Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  ancient, 
357,  380  [App.  615 

Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints  ;  O'Clery's, 
173, — copies  taken  (1856),[App.G47 

Llwyd,  as  to  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  86 

Loam,  Bishop  of  Brettan,  349. — K. 
of  Scotland  [App.  590  n 

Loch  Bel  Sead,  426 

Loch  C(f,  52,  81.    [See  "  Annals  of  "J 

Loch  Derg  (Upper  Shannon),  267 

Loch  Kirn(f,  22 

Loch  Lcin  (Killarnev).  75,  76 

Loch  Ribh  (Loch  Bee),  22,  74.— 
Ships  upon,  400,  405 

Loch  Rudhraidh^,  428 

Locha  n-Echach,  Tomhnidhm  ;  Talc  <»f 
the,  294 

Locha n,  eldest  son  of  l<i  Corra,  290 

Lorhlainn  (^Fearfesa,  son  of),  148 

Lochlanns,  or  Danes,  225.  226, 

•15 
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Lochra^  Druid  of  K.  Laeyhairt^,  397 

Loingseach,  Lahhraidh ;  Tale  of,  251 

Loisgenn  (son  of  Cas),  209 

Lombards,  History  of  tlie  (Book  of 
Lismore),  25,  200 

Lonergan,  211 

Long,  a  sliip,  252 

Longarad,  (verse  of  T^c^iV^  about),  17, 
[App.  501.— his  Library  (Gtli  cen- 
tury), 17 

Longargan,  211 

LoNGASA,  or  "  Voyages"  (Historic 
Tales,  No.  2),  252 

Lore  of  Limerick  [App.  492 

iorcan,  210,  213 

Lorg,  Tahhall-;  (Tablet  Staff),  [App. 
471 

"  Lorica",  the,  of  Gildas,  353 

Loss  of  the  earlier  writings ;  causes 
of,  5 

Lost  Books ;  of  the,  2,  20 

Lot,  3G9 

Lothra,  Bronze  bell  found  at,  337 

Louis  of  France,  King ;  (assistance 
of),  418 

Louvain,  MSS,,  26.— the  Irish  Fran- 
ciscan College  at,  35G,  [App.  644. 

Love  Stories  (Serca),  of  the ;  ("  His- 
toric Tales"),  294 

LuacJiair  [App.  479 

Luachra  (Rushes);  Ciarrdighe-, (Ker- 
ry), 309.  —  Teamhair-,  185,  266 
[App.  637-8 

Luaidet,  189.    [See  Errata] 

Luain,  Ath-,  (Athlone),  40 

Luasad,  the  first  Builder  in  Erinn, 
221 

Lucan ;  Confey,near,(Ceami/uc(iV),421 

Luchat  Mael,  Druid  of  K  Laeghair^, 
397 

Luchta,  46,  267. 

Lng ;  the  founder  of  the  Fair  of  Taill- 
iin,  287.— the  son  of  Cian,  219. — 
Mac  Ceithlenn,  or  Mac  Eithlenn, 
or  Edlenn,  388,  [App.  478,  n. ;  621 

Lugha,  SUabh- ;  (^Ua  Gadhra,  Lord 
of,)  [App.  547 

Lughaidh,  22,  25. — Firtri,  44 

LughaidlCs  grave  [App.  479 

Lughaidh  larrdon,  83 

Liighaidh  Luaighn^,  Monarch  (a.m. 
4024),  261 

Lughaidh  Meann,  209 

Lughaidh  O'Clery,  141 

Lughaidh  Riabh-nderg^  54,  [App.  483, 
483  n.,  508 

Lughaidh ;  son  of  Fergus  Fairg^  [App. 
465.  — son  of  Ith,  107,  226. -the 
blind  poet,  257 

Lugdach  Lis,  Leca  [App.  478 


Liigh  Mac  Eithhnn  (Mac  Ceithlenn), 
388  [App.  478,  621 

Luighne  Chonnacht,  147,  [App.  546 

Lui'ghneach  (Brian) 0'Conor,95-6,183 

Tjuinge,  Cnoc;  (see  C?ioc  Z.),  271,  etc. 

Lw'ghne,  48,  101  [App.  546 

Luirg,  96 

Lullaby,  Fairy;  in  Petrie's  Ancient 
Music  [App.  505 

LumarCs  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  349 

Lumlaine  [App.  477 

Lunatics,  Glen  of  the;  {Gleann  na 
n-Geah),3l6 

Lmk,  259. — Court  of  Forgall  Mon~ 
ach  at,  278 

Lus-Mhagh,''V\Qm  of  Herbs" ;  (King's 
County),  250 

Lynch,  Eev.  John ;  "  Gratianus  Lu- 
cius", (Cambrensis  Eversus),  53, 
442,  443— puzzled  by  the  name 
"Attacots",  262 

Lynegar,  86 

Lyons,  the  late  V.  Rev.,  1 56,  [App.645 

Mac  Aedhagain  (Mac  Aegan.  or  Mac 
Egan),  141 ,  352 ;— the  Red  Book  of, 
2\.—  lFlann),  151 

Mac  Aedha,  194, — Sitric,  son  of,  331 

Mac  an  Bhaird  (Aedk),  [Ward],  142. 
— Eoghan  Ruadh,  330 

"  Mac"  and  "  0",  214 

MacAnally,  (see  Mac-an-Legha^^  660 

Mac  an  Ghohhan,  historian  of  the 
0'Kennedys,219 

Mac-an-Legha,  the  scribe;  MS.  of, 
A.D.  1473,  659-60 

Mac  Aonghusa  (Magennis),  226 

Macbeth ;  parallel  to  passage  in  Shake- 
speare's, 285 

Mac  Bruaideadha  (Mac  Brody),  141, 
148,  401  [App.  625,  628.— Book 
of,  22.— Donnell,  422  [App.  628; 
— Historians  in  Thomond,  219 

Mac  Carthainn,  Saint,  324,  325. — 
Presentation  of  the  Domhnach 
Airgid  to  [App.  598 

Mac  Carthy,  D.  F.  (Poem  on  St. 
Brendan),  289 

Mac  Carthys,  the,  158,  209,  211,  214, 
226.  —  junior  to  the  O'Sullivans, 
S2Q.—{Cormac  and  Tadhg), 2 il,— 
O'Duinins  historians  of  the,  219 

Mac  Casac,  W. ;  Bp.  of  Ardagh,  100 
Mac  CecAif,smith  of  St.Patrick,337,447 
Mac  Cochlain,  210.  —  Turloch,  Lord 
of  Delvin,  130,  164,  210  [App.  550 
Mac  Coise  the  Poet ;  Tale  of,  and  the 

Fairy  Woman  [App.  532 
Mac  Con,  43,  90,  187,  386 
Mac  Conglinn^,  the  Poet,  353 
Mac  ConmidhCf  100 
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Mac  Conn  -  na  -  m  Bocht ;  Gilla  -  na  - 

nacmli,  188 
Mac  Conrad, ;  Elim,  230,  2G4 
Mac  Cormack,  210 
Mac  Costclloe  [App.  /548 
Mac  Crait/i,  Jolin,  the  son  of  Rory  ; 

author  of  the  History  of  the  Wars 

of  Thoniond,  233 
Maccrcen  (see  Jnis  Mac  Nerinn),  98 
"  Maccuboin  Magus" ;   Miliuc,  [App. 

GOB 
Mac  CreicM,  S. ;  Life,  [App.  630,  G47 
Mac  Cui/f,  447 

MacCurtin  (Andrew),  105,  234,  339 
Mac  Curtins,  historians  in  Thoraond, 

219 
Mac  Dcrmot's  rock,  in  Loch  Ce,  96 
Mac  Diarmaia ;  Brian,  95  [App.  534. 

— of  the  clann  Maolruanaid/i,  219, 

—  Gall  [App.  .'548 
Afac     Donnchaidh     (Mac    Donagh), 

(of  the  clann  Maolruanaklh),  219 

[App.  547 
Mac  Donnells  of  Antrim,  194. — race 

of  Colla  Uais;  clann  Firbis,  histo- 
rians, 219. — tlic,  of  Scotland,  125 
Alac  Echncjain,  130 
Mac  Egan  (see  Mac  Aedhagain),  21 
Mac  Encry,  211 
Mac  Ere,  88 
^*  Maceria"=Ca{seal,  (i.  e.,  the  city 

of),  654 
Mac  Firbis  (see  Firbisigh,  Forbes),  219 
Mac  Firbis;   Duald, "  120,    121 his 

deatli,  122. — his  family,  125. — his 

descent  from  the  last  pagan  King, 

Dat/ii,  125. — on  stone  buildings  in 

Erinn,  223.— on    the   Red   Pillar 

Stone  of  I)af/ii,   288 Tablets  in 

possession  of  [App.  470. — James ; 

the  "Dumb  Book"  of,    125.— his 

works,  123,  215 
Mac  Flauchadha  t^Clanchy),  210 
Mac   (tab/train,  Acdaii;    K.  of  Scot- 

hind  (a.d.  570);  414,417 
Mac  Geoghcgan;  the  Abbe,  441,  422 
A/ac  G'l/hi  JJuib/i,  103 
Mac  GilU  Kelly,  historian  of  O'Fla- 

herty,  219 
Mac  Gilla  Patrick,  DonncU,  421 
Mac  Gorman,  237; — Fl/in  (Bisiiop  of 

Kildare,  ob.  a.d.  11  GO,-  wrote  the 

"  Book  of  Lcinster"),  186 
Mac  Grady,  74  [App.  529 
Mac  Graths,  the  (in  Clare),  233, — 

Miler  Mac  Grath,  233 
Afac  Grcint',  447 
Mac  Guiro  (see  Mac  Uidhir),  410. — 

Cathal;   Death   of    [App.    533.— 

Martyrology  of,  853 


Macha,  Battle  of  [App.  622 
Mac/ia,  iuffhoi  Acdlia  liuaidli ;  Tale 

of  the  KcMtra,  283  [App.  589  n. 
Macha  Mowfrnadh,  71 ,  [App.  52  J .  .>2h 

— Wife  of  Crunn   [App.  58G  n. 
Macha'irC.  Chonnacht  [App.  5G4 
Machair(f,  Mac  Costelloe  [App.  548 
Mac  Hugh  (Mac  Aedha),  194 
Mac  Iniry,  211 
Mac  Kennedy,  77 
Mackintosh  (Sir  James)  on  the  Annals 

of  the  Four  Masters,  153 
Mac  Liarj,  death  of,  361, — his  poem 

on  the  Firbolg  colonies,  241.  —  Gi^/n 

(Gelasius),  Primate  of  Armagli,  361 
Mac Lona'm,  Flann;  poem  by,  [App. 

467 
Mac  j\far/hnusa,  Annals  of    Senait ; 

(called  Annals  of  Ulster),  83,  [Ajip. 

533 
Mac  Mahon,  73. — CoUa  [App.  557. 

— the,  of  Clare,  211. — senior  to  tlie 

O'Briens,  226 
Afac  MaUin  (Clarus)  109 
Mac  Maonaifjh,  102 
Mac  Miirach,  141— the  first  named. 

214 
Mac  Murchadha,  Diarmaid,  (Dermot 

Mac  Murroch),  187,  214, 421  [App. 

571.  —  "the  dark  demon",  395. — 

the  Yellow  Book  of,  20 
Mac  Namaras,    210,    214,    236.— of 

Ranna  ;    Tadhy^  Unc  of,  234 
Mac  Nladh,  96 
Mac   Nia,    son    of    Ocnna ;   ancient 

Poem  by  [App.  505 
Mac  \isse,  17 

Alac  Oireachtaifjh.  (F/an)i),  102 
Mac  Pherson's  Ossian,  300,  304 
Mac  Ran  nail,  the  race  of,  203 
Mac  Renalds,  194 
Afac  Roth,  34 
'•  Mack  Shayne",  Sir  Gerald  ;  sworn 

on   the  IJdchall  Isu,  (a.d.  1529), 

App.  604 
Mactenus,  88 

Afac Uidhlr, Tauaidhc  ;  (Maguire),  4 1 9 
Alac  Uilliam,  Fergal.  32  [App.  504 
Macutenius  on  prophecy  of  St.  Pa- 
trick's coming,  390,  397 
Madden,  Sir  Frederic,  345 
Aladoc,   Jnis;   Lake  of  Templeport, 

Co.  Lcitrim,  27 
Afaedhdff  (St.),  107.  — Shrine  of,  337 
Afacn  Ollamh,  son  oi  Ailill  Aiu(^,  252 
Alacil  Dondmainn  ("  Moll  Downey") 

[App.  485 
Afaein,  Alagh  [App.  481 
Afaen,  452 
Jl/ae/,  the  Druid,  388. 

45  B 
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Mael,  Luchat,  397 

Maelchonair^,  145 

Maddithri,  423 

3Iaelduin,  191. — Fergnl,  son  of,  420. 

— Fergus,  son  of,  389. — Tale  of  the 

Navigation  of,  289 
Maelisa  Mac  Maelcoluim,  82 
Maelfathartaigh  Mac  Ronain ;  Tale  of 

the  Tragedy  of,  277  [App.  588  n. 
Maelmair(^   Ua    Gormain,   353,   361, 

[App.  609 
Maelmor,  King  of  the  Feara  Cul,  286 
Maelmura,  verse  of,  quoted  by  Tigh- 

ernach,  64  [App,  524. — of  Othna, 

42,53 
Maelmuir^,  I B8, 182.— Mac  Craith,  233 
Mael  na  mho  ;  Diarmait,  son  of,  461 
Maelpatrick,  78 
Maelruain  (St.)  of   Tamhlncht,  364, 

375 ;  [and    see  Maol,  Maolniain, 

Maolruainoigh,  etc.] 
Maelseachlainn  Mdr,  10,  22,  56,  57, 

130. — of  Corcomroe,  346. — son  of 

Domhnall,  403.— O'Mulvany,  82. 
Maelsuthainn  O'CearbhuiU,  76  [App. 

529,  531 ;— 653-4 
Maeltamhlachta,  423. — "Prophecy"  of 

[App.  628 
Magach,  36. —  Get  Mac-,  275,  [App. 

641, — the  sons  of  [App.  591  n. 
Magenis  {Mac  Aonghusa),  82,  226. — 

of  Down,  of  the  Uhdian  or  Irian 

race,  207 
MaGeoghegan,  Connla,  130,  164 
"  Maggot,the  Bloody";  (CromCrwacA), 

[App.  631-2  (and  see  103,  538) 
Magh  Ai,  35,  58 
Magh  Adhair,  401 
Magh  Ailbhe;  Cormac  Mac  CuHinan, 

killed  at  Battle  of,  420 
Magh  an  Chairthi  (in  Scotland),  287 
Magh  J5i7e  (MovHle),  287 
Magh  Bolg,  murder   of  Fiacha  at, 

(a.d.  56),  264 
Magh  Breagain  (in  Tipperary)  [App. 

593 
Magh  Breagh  (Bregia),  49,  308 
Magh  Cru,  (the  "  bloody  plain"),  263 
Magh  da   Gheis€  (Plain  of  the  Two 

Swans),  302 
Magh    Drech     (see    Drech-Mhagh) 

[App.  621 
Magh-Fo,  (Mayo),  101 
Magh  Gar  ad,  17 
Magh  Ms,  70  [App.  527 
Magh  Tuaisceirt  (see  Raith  Muigh^) 

[App.  631  n. 
Magh  Leana,  Battle  of,  243,  282 
Magh  Lin^  [App.  621 
Magh  Luirg,  96  [App.  534 


Magh  Ma  eh),  (Co.  Wexford),  [App. 

481-2 
Magh  Mucruhnh<f,  43,   90 
Magh  n-Ealta  (near  Dublin),  407 
Magh  Nia,  now  Mogh  Tuireadh,  245 
Magh  Rath,  4:8,  50,   191,  243,  418.— 

O'Donovan's  Edition  of  Battle  of 

50,  243 
Magh    Rein   (Co.    Leitrim),    244. — 

Fidhnacha,  398 
Magh  Slecht,  101  [App.  536 
Magh  Tuathat,  17 
Magh  Tuireadh  (Moytura),  125,  245, 

■ —  O'Flinn's   Poem   on    the   First 

Battle  of,  241. —  Colum  Cille's  Poem 

concerning,  242.— Second  Battle  of, 

247 
Magh  Uladh  [App.  631  n. 
Magical  waves  of  the    Tuatha   D€ 

Banann,  447 
Magical    skill   of    the     Tuatha   B€ 

Banann,  250 
Magog,  son  of  Japhet ;  the  Gaedhil 

descended  from,  14,  205 
Magonus,  Sanctus  [App.  608 
Ma  Gradoigh,  Augustin ;  the  conti- 

nuator  of  Tighernach,  74  [App.  529 
Maguire,  73.— Pestologyof  Cathal,26. 

—(Brian  Eoe),  169  [App.  552 
Magus ;  Simon,  272,  402,  403, 
Magus ;  Miliuc  Maccuboin,  [App.  608 
Mahon,  211 — son  of  Kennedy  (Math- 

ghamhain  Mac  Cinneidigh),  403 
Maidens  killed  at  Tara  by  Bunlaing 

[App.  466 
Maighe,  Fas  [App.  486 
Maighen,  Ferta  [App.  477,  478 
Maigh  Rein;  (see  Conmaicn^),  219 
Maighne,  Lis,  163 
Main^,  Ihh,  (see  O'Kelly),  2\d.—Mac 

Burthacht;  finding  of  the  brooch 

of,  268. — son  of   Gressach,  physi- 
cian, 221. — son  of  Niall  Naoi-ghia- 

lach,  257. — Niall ;  Brecan,  son  of 

[App.  587  n.— the  Ui,  312 
Mainister  Eimhin  (Monasterevan),132, 

335,  351,  363, 
Mainistrech,  13,  53,  75 
Mair^da,  Eochaidh  Mac;  son  of  the 

K.  of  Fermoy,  294 
Maisten,  Mullach  [App.  486 
Mdl ;  {Cliu  Mail)  [App.  480  n. 
Malachy  (Maelsheachlainn),  17; — St. 

Bernard's  Life  of,  cited  [App.  602 
Malahide  Bay,  (Libher  Bomhnainn), 

385,  402 
Malt,  vat  of  juice  of  (Ale),  311 
Man,  the  Isle  of  (Falga)  [App.588  n. 
Manchan,     St.     [App.    607,    630 

Shrine  of,  337 
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Mandar,  the  Dane,  410  [App.  620 

Manister,  Co.  Limerick  (OenacA  Clo- 
c/inir),  305 

Mantlesof  blue,  310 

Mayitan,  217 

Manuscript ;  nobles  ransomed  for  a,  C. 

Manuscripts;  necessity  to  the  histo- 
rian of  study  of  our,  441. — (Irish), 
written  in  Belgium,  26, 350. — at  St. 
Isidore's,  liome,  26, 353,  [App.  644. 
— in  Britisli  Museum,  25. — Visit  to, 
in  1841),  345. — Miscellaneous,  in  Li- 
brary of  K.I.A.,  24,  200.— in  Li- 
brary of  Trin.  Coll.  Dubhn,  23.— in 
King's  Inns,  Dubl.,  660.— in  Bel- 
gium, 26,  [Apj).  644. — in  Germany 
(described  by  Zeuss),  27. — Of  the 
early  Ecclesiastical,  339,  357 

Manuscripts  Quoted  : — 

R.I.A. ;  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhr^,  14, 
15,  30,  138,  182,  183,  184,  260, 
282,391,570,  571,584  n.,  585  n., 
587  n.,  618 

Iv.I.A. ;  Leabhar  Mdr  Dilna  Doighr^ 
(or  ''''Leabhar  Zireac"),  17,  31, 
32  n.,  190,  339,  352,  363,  365, 
366,  368,  370,  372,  380,  381 ,  408, 
424,  426,  429,  501,  504,  610,  611, 
615,  630,  632,  634 

R.LA.^  Book  of  Ballymote,  9,  11, 
13,  44,  49  n.,  55,  188,  212,  215, 
306,  359,  492  n.,  494  n.,  496,  497, 
499,  500,  501,  502,  503,  505,  501), 
510,513,520-1,  522,594 

R.I.A. ;  Book  of  Lecain,  23,  54,  55, 
69,  125,  126,  130,  192,  212,  215, 
240,  241,  242,  302,  30(5,  359,  462, 
488  n.,  497,  501,  522,  542,  587  u., 
589  n.,  591  n.,  594 

R.I.A.  (CI.  23. 5),0'Clery's  Leabhar 
Gabhala,  57,  168,  169,  173,  510 

Ii.I.A.  (CI.  23.  6),  Annals  of  Loch 
Ce,  111  [Connacht,  106 

R.I.A.  (CI.  25.  4;  25.  5),  Annals  of 

R.I.A.  (CI.  33.  4),  Cucoigchricc 
O'Clery's  copy  of  Leabhar  Gab- 
hala, 173 

R,I.A.  (CI.  40.  4),  O'Clery's  Rcim 
Rloghraklhc,  163,  164,  165,  548, 
550,  551 

R.I.A.  (CI.  43.  6),  335,  600 

R.I.A.  (II.  &  S.  1.  1),  587  n.,  591  n. 

R.I.A.  {\L  &  S.  1.  57),  423,  629 

R.I.A.  (II.  &  S.  1.  75),  409 

R.I.A.  (II.  &  S.  1. 175),  406,407,62(5. 

R.LA.  (H.  &  S.  2.  11),  417,  628 

R.I.A.  (II.  &  S.  2.  52),  O'Donneir.'* 
Life  of  St.  Colum  Cilh',  112,  330 
339,410,540 


MSB.  Quoted,  (continued) : 
R.LA.  (II.  &  S.  3.  54),  398-9,  025 
R.LA.  (H.  &  S.  3.  59),  413,  414, 

416,  417,  627,  628 
R.I.A.  (II.  &  S.  No.  74),  Ancient 

Glossary,  32  n.,  504 
R.I.A.  (H.  &  S.  No.  149),  307 
R.LA.  (11.  &  S.  No.  205),  262, 591  n. 
R.I.A.,  Copy  of  Mac  Firbis'  Book 

of  Genealogies,  etc.,  121,  215,216, 

359,541,572 
R.I.A.  (Copy  of).  Book  of  Lismore, 

196,  307,  308,  339,  340,  589  n., 

593  n.  594 
R.I.A.  Cucoifjchric^ O'Clery's  MSS. 

in;  110,  178;— his  Will  (MS.  34. 

4),  178,  560;  [and  see  179,  562] 
R.I.A.,  Fragment  of  Wars  of  Tho- 

mond,  237 
R.I.A.,   Vellum  MS.  (Life  of  St. 

Calllin,  etc.),  340 
R.I.A.,  Paper  MS.  of  the  Sluaghed 

Dathi,  288 
R.LA.,  Paper   MS.    (Life  of   St. 

Brig  it),  339 
T.C.D.,  Various  MSS.  in  (E.  3.  5  ; 

H.2.7;  H.2.  15;H.2.  17;  H.  3. 

3;H.  3.  17;  H.  3.  18;  IL  4,  22), 

192 
T.C.D.,  Book  of  Armagh,  343, 344, 

372,  373,397,  607,608,612 
T.C.D.  (CLE.,  3,  5),  Book  of  .lea?//. 

47,49  n,  511,  512 
T.C.D.  (CI.  E.,  3,  20),  Annals  of 

Ulster,  84,  533 
T.C  D.  (CL  E.,  4,  2).  Liber  Ilym- 

norum,  343,  406  n.,  503,  606 
T.C.D.  (CL  F.,  3,  19),  (Trans,  of). 

Annals    of    Cloumacnoise.   13u, 

135 
T.C.D.  (CL  11.  1.  1  ;  IL  1.  2),  An- 
nals of  Connacht.  104,  115,  539, 

540 
T.C.D.  (CL  IL,  1,  8),  Annals  of 

Ulster.  84,  So,  90;  {Tiyhernach, 

507)  (517);  :>^\i,  534 
T.C.D.   (CL  II.  i.  10),  400,  409, 

410,  423,  625,  626,  6-27,  629 
T.C.D.  (CI.  H.  1.  II),  394,  624 
T.C.D.  (CL   IL    1.  12),  Odery's 

Leabhar  Gabhala,  168,  169,  173, 

552,  5r.4 
T.C.D.  (CI.  IL  1.  15).  422.  629 
T.C.D.  (CI.  II.  1.  18),  Chronicum 

Scotorum.  b'S,    120,  125,   128-9, 

507,  517;  {Tighernach,  519, 599) ; 

542,  543. 
T.C  D.  (CL  IL  1.  19).  Annals  of 

Loch  (V.  04,  ^y:>,   101,  115,  534, 

.'^36,  604 
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MSS.  Quoted,  (continued): 

T.C.D.  (CI.  H.  2.  15),  Mac  Fir- 
bis  Glossaries.  123,  4(52 

T.C.D.  (CI.  H.  2.  16),  Leabliar 
Brddhe  Lecain.  11,  13,  58,  125, 
12G,  190,  200,  286,  329,  334,  336, 
378-9,  380,  381,  420,  428,  452, 
461,  469,  496,  503,  517,  584  n., 
585  n.,  586  n.,  587  n.,  599,  600, 
614,  629 

T.C.D.  (CI.  H.  2.  17),  587  [n. 
(161)]  590  [n.  (209)] 

T,C.D.(C1.,H.2. 18.),BookofLein- 
ster.  9, 13, 14,  15, 15  n,  20,  29,  31, 
69,  70,  186,  187,  233,  243,  271, 
274,  277,  283,  294,  301,  302,  303, 
334,  359,  381,383,  389,  399,  400, 
405,  412,  452,467,  469,  476,  480, 
482,  486  n.  494,  498,  501,  526, 
583,   584,  585  n,  587  n,  588  n, 

589  n,  590  n,  592  n,  594,  616,  622, 
625,  627,  636. 

T.C.D.    (CI.  H.  3.  3)    [Dinnsean^ 

chus'],  10. 
T.C.D.  (CI.  H.  3.  17),  392,  485  n., 

502,   503,    507,   585  n,  587  n., 

588  n.,  622 
T.C.D.  (CI.  H.  3.  18),    32  n.,  51, 

260,  264,  347,  397,  461,  467,  468, 

472,  478,  504,  512  n.,  513,  584  n., 

590  n.,  615,  617 

T.C.D.  (CI.  H.  4.  22),  462,  495, 
504,  586  n. 

T.C.D.  (CI.  H.  5.  30),  Mac  Firbis 
Law  Glossary.  9,  494 

T  CD.  (CI.  H.  1. 18.),  Mac  Curtin's 
Copy  of  the  Wars  of  Thomond,234 

T.C.D.  (Copy  of)  OVlery s  Reim 
Rioghraidhe,  167 

Annals  of  Innisfallen,  58,  60 

Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  16  n, 
82,  96,  138,  146,  147,  157,  178, 
183,  184,  335,  401,  403,  404,  413, 
414,  417,  451,  452,  453,  454,  477- 
8  n.,  482  n.,484  n.,  487  n.,  509  n., 
635, 543,  544,  546,  570,  571,  605, 
628 

Annals  of  Tighernach^  56,  57,  64, 
65,  67,  68,  74,  90,  334,  507,  516, 
517,  524,  526,  529,  604,  636 

Book  of  Fermoy,  293,  294,  503,  593 

Brussels  (Burg.  Lib.),  MSS.  in: 
173,  232,  340,  361-2,  362,  374, 
423,  593,  609,  613,  616,  629 

Keating's  History :  12,  13,  14,  15, 
21,  487  n.,  497,  498,  501,  642-3. 

ling's  Inns  Lib.  (Dubl.) ;  MSS.  in, 
660 

"Liber  Flavus  Fergusiomm" :  76, 
340,  531 


MSS.  Qdoted,  (continued) : 
London  (Brit.  Mus.),  MSS.  there, 

840 
London  (Brit.Mus.);  (Ayscough,49 

—4795),  Annals  of  Ulster.  84,  89 
London  (Brit.  Mus.);  (Clarendon, 

36)  :  Annals  of  Ulster,  83,  89 
London  (Brit.Mus.) ;  (Egerton,  88), 

386,  584  n.,  587  n.,  617 
Loudon    (Brit.   Mus.);    (Egerton, 

93):  Tripartite  Life.  104  n.,  325, 

339,  344,  345-6,  347,  350,  385, 

386, 397, 488  n,  505, 538, 598, 601 , 

606,  608,  609,  617,  625 
London    (Brit.    Mus.);    (Egerton, 

185).  360,  609 
London  (Brit.  Mus.) ;  (Harl.  5280). 

271,  387,  399,  419,  467,  479  n  , 

486  n.,  586  n.,  588  n.,  618 
London  (Brit.  Mus.) ;  MS.  by  Gil- 

lariabhach  O'Clery.  282 
London  (Brit.  Mus.),  Fragment  of 

Annals  of  Loch  Ce,  95,  534,  635 
London  (Lambeth  Lib.);   (Carew 

MS.  No.  607).  434,  635 
Mason,  Mr.  Monck;  vellum  MS.  of. 

479  n.,  [App.  643. 
O'Clery's  Glossary;   (Copy,  1728), 

175,  176,  657,  558 
O'Clery ;  (Copy  of)  Poems  of  Cii- 

coigchrice,  179 
O'Conor  Donn;  MS.  in  possession 

of  the.  558  n. 
Oxford  (Bodl    Lib.);   Annals    of 

Inisfallen.  80 
Oxford  (Bodl.  Lib.);  (Cotton,  A. 

XXV.).  81,  105,  106,  108,  ]09, 

111  539  540 
Oxford  (Bodl.  Lib.);   (Laud,  488), 

524 
Oxford  (Bodl.Lib.) ;  (Laud, 610).  20 
Oxford  (Bodl.  Lib.) ;   (Raw!.,  487). 

307  315 
Oxford  (Bodl.  Lib.) ;  (RawL,  489), 

Annals  of  Ulster.  83,  86 
Rome;  MSS.   at   St.  Isidore's  in, 

156,  238,  307,  [App.  644. 
Stowe  MSS.,  No.  3.  114,  541 
"  Wars  of  the  Danes",  Poem  in. 

479  n. 

Maodhdg,    Saint,    of  Fearna  Mhdr 

(Ferns) ;  Life  of,  340 
Maoilchatha,  Rath;  stone  work  in,  223 
Maoilin  6g  Mac  Briiaideadha,  (Mac 

Brody);  22,  148,  401 
Maol,  druid  of  Conn ;  [App.  620 
Maolchonair€  (see  Baile   tJi  M.},  2 1 , 

—  Clann  [App.  663 
Maolmura,  103  (and  see  Maelmair^') 
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Maolruanatdh,  [Mulroony],  96,  97. 
— Clann^  [the  Mac  Derraots,  Mac 
Donoglis,  etc.],  O'Duigenans  his- 
torians of,  219 

Maori,  (father  of  Morann),  218 

Maranach  ;  Godfrey,  404  [see  Mear.'] 

Miirhhan,  31 

Marco  Polo,  Travels  of  (Book  of  Lis- 
more),  25,  200 

Marianus  Gorman  ;  Martyrology  of, 
174,  353,301  [App.  G09 

Mark,  and  the  Bishops  of  Alexan- 
dria, 307 

Martin,  Jolin  ;  (donation  to  the  Dic- 
tionary Comnjittee),  458 

Martin,  St.,  3(59,  370 

Martyr,  Conchohliar  Mac  Nessa  ac- 
counted the  first  in  Erinn,  277 

Martyrologies ;  339  et  seq.",  353,357, 
3G0  et  seq.— of  Donegal  (Skele- 
ton),173;  (Perfect),  [O'CleryMS.], 
174.— of  Tamhlacht,  174 

Mary's  Abbey,  St.,  Dublin  (Crozier 
of),  338 

Mary,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  3G9. — 
Ancient  Litany  of  the  B.V.,  357, 
380  [App.  G 15.— age  of  the  B.V. 
[App.  509. — Burning  of  miracu- 
lous image  of  [App.  G04 

Mason  ;  Collection  of  Mr.  Monck,  25 

Mass,  form  of  the  ;  temp.  St.  Patrick, 
377  [App.  613. — Ancient  tract  on 
the  Ceremonies  of  the,  357,  376 
[App.  013. — Canon  as  to  absence 
from  Mass  on  Sunday,  372 

Masses  for  the  Saints,  301 

Masitn  [App.  480 

Masters,  Annals  of  the  Four,  140, 
155  [App.  543  et  seq. 

^Materials  of  Irish  History,  miscel- 
laneous, 456 

Math(ih<tmha'm  (Mahon),  210. — Mac 
C  '!iiiit'idl(//i ,  403. —  0'  Conchobhair^ 
[App.  547 

Maurice,  a  Danish  chief,  403 

Maximus  Tyrius  [Ai)p.  403 

May  Day,  festival  of  (Belliain^,  286 

Mc  Ere,  88 

Mead/ibh,  or  Medhbh ;  (Meave,  or 
Mab) ;  33,  [App.  515,  etc.— Tale  of 
the  Courtship  of  Queen,  282. — 
Married  to  ijonchobhar  Mac  Ncssa, 
[App.  030. — and  the  Cave  of 
Cniachaiii,  Tale  of  [App.  ;")32. — 
Daughter  of  Conan ;  Poem  bv, 
[App.  480. 

Meann,  72 

Mcaranach,  [see  Maranacli],  404. 

Medea ;  Tract  on  the  Kings  of  the, 
88. 


Medical  Arts  of  the  Tuatha  D(f  Da. 

nann,  250 
Mediterranean,  the,  402,  42G,  427.— 

Ugalne  Mor's  rule,  as  far  as  to  the, 
451 
Meisneich  [App.  489,  490 
Mel's  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  349 
Melaghlin  O'Mulvany,  82 
Melbourne ;  St.  Patrick's  Society  of, 

458 
Mele,  Ui-;  Roman  pilgrims  settled  in, 

380,  (see /we/e),  [App  G15 
Mell  [App.  488 
Me7i?i;  Aed/i,  i20 
Afesca  (Intoxication),   of  St.    Cohan 

CUl(f,  406 
Mesca  Uladh ;  Historic  Tale  of  the, 

185  [App.  637 
Meschoin  Muaid  [App.  478 
Mesdeadad,  brother  of  Conall  Cear- 

nach,  270 
Mesfjedlira,    King  of  Leinster ;  Ai- 

ihirne's   visit    to,    268,    275.  —  his 

brain  {Conall  CearnacK's  trophy), 

275  [App.  r.93,  640 
Mesroeda  ;  (Mac  iJatho)^  [-^-pp.  486 
Metals,   worker    in ;    Creidn^,   King 

Nuada's,  247  [365 

Metre  of  Chain-Verse(Co;i«c/</a»/i), 
Meyler,  432,— ]Mac  Grath,  233 
il//r<cA, physician,  221 
Mias   Tifjheruain,  the  ;  (Paten  of  St. 

I'lf/hernan),  338 
Miat/ilach,  the  river;  (Co.  Cork),  434 

[App.  635 
Michael  the  Archangel ;  Church  de- 
dicated to,  304 
Midhhiac/ira,  Slight-,  the,  453 
Mid-Eriun  ;  the  kingdom  of,  266 
Midhchuarta,  (t.\\Q  Teach),  187 
Midlr  [App.  503 
Milan ;  the  Bobbie  MS.  in  the  Ani- 

brosian  Library  at,  27 
Mi/bhcoil,   Ceantina-,  447 
Milc/ni,    [Ai)p.     538.— St.     Patrick, 

swineherd  of,  394 
Milco ;  Bishop  Guasactus,  son  of,  3 19 
Milid/j,  Mile,  or  Milead/i,  or  Milesius, 

147,[App..^92  n. — Genealogy  of,215 
^lilesian  Colony  ;  History  of  the,  440 
Milesian  Genealogies,  the,  206 
Miler  MacGrath,  233 
Miley,  Kev.  J.,  translation  of  ancient 

Irish  Sermon,  published  by,  28  n. 
Military  Expeditions  {Shtai(//t€ad/ui) ; 

["  Historic  Tales"  of,]  2^4 
Military  Schools  in  Scotland.  279 
Milinc  (Maccuboin  Magus)  [App.  608 
Milk  Hill, New-,  (.l/(/  Lcamlmachta), 

450 
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Mioeh,  son  of  Diancecht^  physician, 
250.     [See  31{ach.] 

Miosach;  Of  the,  336,  [App.  599 

Miracles  of  St.  Patrick  [App.  609 

Misac/i,  or  Miosach ;  the,  336  [App. 
599 

Miscellaneous  materials  of  Irish  His- 
tory, 456 

Mis,  Sliabh,  (in  Kerry),  448.— (in 
Antrim),  394 

Mochaemhog,  St.  [App.  485,647 

Mocholmog  (St.);  poem  on  the  Ua 
Corras,  293  [App  593 

Mochua,  St ,  of  Balla  (Co.  Mayo),  197. 
—Life  of,  340 

Mochta,  Saint,  18,  88,  [App.  60G.— 
Book  of,  (6th  century)  19.— Her- 
mitage of,  344. 

Mochuda  {Carthach\  the  Kule  of  St. 
374. — St.,  of  Raithin  and  Lismore, 
Life  of,  340 

Mocteus  (5th  century),  88 

iKogk  Curb,  207 

Moyh  Nuadhat,  186 

Mogh  Ruith,  200. — Archdruid  of 
Erinn,  272,  402  [see  Duggan ;  and 
Cronin]. 

Mogue,  St.  (see  Maodhog,  St.)  340 

Moinin  (see  BaiU  an  Mhoinhi),  346 
[App.  607 

Moira  (Magh  Rath) ;  Battle  of,  Tale 
of  the,  243,  418 

Malaga;  the  Black  Book  of  Saint,  20 

Molais€,  Saint,  330.— Life  of,  340  — 
Shrine  of,  336 

Moling,  St. ;  Bishop  of  Ferns,  23.  — 
of  Teach  Moling,  (St.  Mullins, 
Co.  Carlow),  302,  336.  —  Church 
founded  at  Ros  Broc  by,  392. — 
Evangelistarium  of,  23.  —  Inter- 
cession as  to  Boromean  Tribute, 
231.— "Prophecies"  of,  412  [App. 
628. — Poem  on  St.  John's  festival, 
427  [App.  633.— Life  of,  340,  [App. 
647.— the  Yellow  Book  of,  20.— the 
Bail^  Mholing,  A20  [App.  627 

MoBig,  Teach-;  (noAv  St.  Mullins), 
302 

*'  Moll  Downey",  {Maeil  Domhnainn), 
[App.  485 

Molyneaux;  the  Cathach  found  in 
Belgium  by  Mrs.,  331 

Momera ;  Tochniarc,  ^Historic  Tale  of 
the),  243,  282 

Monach ;   Cill-,  344  [App.  606 

Monasterboice,  53 

Monasterevan,  from  Saint  Eimhin, 
335,  351. — Camp  oi  Aedh  Oirnidh^ 
near,  364, 

Monastery  of  Clonmacnoise,  58,  etc 


(see  Clonmacnoise). --of  Inisfallen, 
76 

Monastic  Rules  (of  Discipline),  857, 
373 

Mongan  and  Dubhlacha,  [App  592, 
and  n. 

Momjan,  son  of  Fiachna  [App.  589  n. 

Monks ;  Rule  of  the  Gray,  375 

Monsell,  Rt.  Hon.  W. ;  Shrine  belong- 
ing to,  335 

Monster  in  the  Cave  of  Dunmore 
(Dearc  Ferna),  [App.  587  n. 

Moore,  Thomas,  441. — his  qualifica- 
tions, 441. — his  mistaken  criticism 
on  early  Irish  history,  and  his  dis- 
covery of  his  error,  154 

Morann  macMaein,  (pYMaobi),  46,2 1 8 

Moreton,  Earl  of,  grant  by,  confirmed 
on  the  Bachall  Isu,  (1529),  [App. 
604 

Moriath,  daughter  of  the  K.  of  West 
Munster,  (b.c.  540),  251,  253 

Mormael,  King  of  the  Feara  Cul,  286 

Morna;   Conan  Mac,  317 

Morning  Star,  the  river  [App.  485 

Mossaid,  Magh,  [App.  485 

Mosoniog,  134 

Motto  of  the  O'Donnells,  330 

Mount  Leinster,  (Sliabh  Suidh^  Lai- 
ghen),  [App.  475-8. 

Moville (Magh Bile),  287 

Moy,  the  river  {Muaidh),  125,  284, 
418, 

Moycashel,  Ardnurchar  in  [App.  593 

Moytura,  24 ;  [see  Magh  Tuireadh'] 

Muaidh,  the  river  (Moy),  125,  284, 
418,  —  Ibh  Fiachrach  Muaidh; 
Clann  Firbis  historians  of  the,  219 

Mucruimhe,  (Magh)  188. 209.— Battle 
of,  43,  386,  389  [App.'  586  n. 

Mughna,  (Bealach),  132 

Muighe,  Raith-,  (Rathmoy  or  Rath- 
mo)  ;  [App.  631  n. 

Muighmhedhoin ;  [see  Eochaidh'],  14, 
etc. 

Muin,  71,  [App.  528 

Muineaman,  83 

Muintir  Duibhghenainn,  22,  23 

Muintir  Mhaoilmhordha,  103 

Muintir  Mhaoilchonaire,  22 

Muirchad  mac  Maileduin,  Death  of,  27 

Muircheartach  Mac  Erca,  89,  191 
[App.  599.— Note  on  [App.  687 

Muircheartach,  son  of  Maelseachlainn, 
413 

Muircheartach  Ua  Briain,  65,  211, 
400,  405 

Muiredha,  Magh,  (in  Bregia),  451 

Muireadhach,  72,  195 

Muireadhach  Mac  Carthaigh,  214 
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Muiredhach,  son  of  DiarniaiJ,  ances- 
tor of  St.  Eimhiti,  J351 

Muiredach,  son  of  Fldc/ui,  380 

Muireadhaifjh,  the  Siol- ;  (Murray), 
57,  83,  2i9 

Malrgen,  son  of  Senchan,  8 

JfMir  n-Icht,  the;  (Ictian  Sea),  454 
[App.  592  n.  605 

Mt/irinn,  the  daughter  of  Derg,  308 
[App.597 

Muirtheimne'  [App.  475. — Brisleach 
Mhor  Mhaigh^-,  [App.  587— Tale 
of  the  Battle  of,  319 

Mulconry ;  Book  of  Bally,  2 1 

MuUach  Moisten;  [App.  486 

Mullach  Riiaidhe,  the  palace  of  Iting 
Dathi's  Queen,  284 

Mullens,  Saint;  {Tigh  Moling;  Co. 
Carlow),  231 

Mulroony,  {Mdolruannidli) ;  96,  219. 

Mulvany ;  Melachlin  O',  82 

Mumhain,  (Munster),  209.— Assem- 
bly under  Bishop  Ibar  in,  [App. 
616.— the  Book  of,  237 

Mnncn,  Bishop  at  Donochmore,  349 

Munchin's,  St.;  (Cill  Manchin;  Li- 
merick), App.  630 

Munster,  the  Book  of,  237  [and  see 
MuviJumi] 

3Iura,  Fathan-,  (Fothadh  na  Ca- 
nom<f,  of;  A.D.  800),  419 

Murchadk  Finn  O'Ferghaill,  102 

Murchadh  O'Conor,  395 

Mnrchadh,  son  of  Muiredhach,  ances- 
tor of  St.  Findii'n,  351 

Alniredhach  Muinderg,  171 

Murray,  John  (1728);  MS.  of  O'Cle- 
ry's  Glossary  by  [App.  557 

Murray  (the  Siol  Muireadhaigh),  57, 
83,  219 

Muscrigians,  the;  progress  of  into 
Magh  Bregdin  [App.  503 

Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
321,  etc. 

Music,  the  Ollamhs  of ;  qualifications 
of,  255 

Museum ;  visit  to  the  British,  in  1849, 
345 

Musicians,  2,  255 

Music ;  Petrie's  Ancient  (Fairy  Lul- 
laby in),  [App.  505. — of  women,  334 

Mythical,  or  legendary,  inventions  in 
ancient  Historic  Talcs,  38, 39,  242 

Mythology ;  Fairy,  [Ap]).  504 

Niuxsy  founded  by  Lugh  Mac  Eith- 
lenn  [App.  478.  — Killossy  (07/  Axi- 
saill^)  near,  421. — Palace  of,  231. 
— residence  of  Mesgedhra^  K.  of  all 
Leinster,  268,  270 

Nodjmcch^s  stone-builder,  Goll,  222 


Nae,  the  son  of  Cas,  209 

Naemhan,  650 

Naenhal,  son  of  Fenian  Farsaidh,  226 

Nagle,  Sir  Richard;  the  late,  131 

Names,  family ;  first  introduced  by 
Brian  BoroinJie,  214.  —  the  01- 
lamhs  bound  to  know  the  etymolo- 
gies of,  240 

Naomhsheanchus  Naomh  Ins€  Fail, 
163 

Narrow  Water  {Caeluisg^),  235 

Naoisi,  21 S 

Natfraech,  Aengus,  son  of  [App.  483, 
586 

National  Independence,  loss  of,  6. — 
Literature  encouraged  by  the  na- 
tive chiefs  even  after  it,  6-7 

Natsluagh,  son  of  Caelbad,dG3  [App, 
610 

Navan  (the  Book  of  the  Ua  Chongh- 
hhail,  or  of),  20 

Neagh,  Loch  {Loch  n-Echach}  [App. 
591  n. — Historic  Tale  of  the  Burst- 
ing forth  of,  294 

Neavinainn ;  Cael  Ua-,  308  [App.  594 

Necklace  of  red  gold,  426 

Nechtain;  Dun,  [App.  584  n. 

Necromancy  of  children  of  Cad  it  in 
[App.  587  n. 

Needlework  ;  (the  lady  Eimer),  279 

Neglect  of  antiquarian  inquiry  in 
Ireland,  1-2 

Ncidhi,  son  of  Adhna,  45,  176,  218, 
383  [App.  616 

Xeid,  Ui- ;  Carn,  (Co.  Cork),  422 

\eil/,  Clanna  ;  the,  336 

jS'cimthenn,  the  judgments  of  Doef  of, 
46 

Xeit,  son  of  Indai  [App.  590  n. 

Nendiidh,  171,  226, — his  physicians, 
221,  225.— Sons  of,  at  first  battle  of 
Magh  Tidreadh,  240. — Talc  of  the 
Immigration  of,  295. — his  Colony, 
referred  to  by  Finntan,  241 

Nemedians,  ancestors  of  the  Tuatha 
JMDanann,  244 

Xemsenchaidh,  331  [App.  615 

Nennius,  53. — Irish  Version  of  [Ed, 
Ir.  Archa3ol.  Soc),  450  [App  590 
n. — Let  ha  named  by,  [App.  502. — 
Translation  of,  1 90 

Ncnnta,  Sidh- ;  (the  fairy  mansion), 
[App.  591  n. 

Xera  [App.  589  n. 

Xerin,  Inis  Mac,  (in  Loch  Cc'),  93 

Nero,  conduct  of  the  village,  in  Ire- 
land, 355 

"  X€3'' ;  Cormac'a  Glossary  on  the 
word,  250 

Xessa,  mother  of  Conor,  274  [App. 
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636 ;    [and  see    Conchobhar  Mac 

Nessa] 
New-Milk  Hill,  (Ard  Leamhnachta), 

450 
Newry  Water,  (Glenn  Eifjhe),  72. — 

(lubhar  Chinntraghd),  287 
Nia  Mdr,  44 
Niall,  [and  see  Nigellus,  App.  602], 

— the  oldest  charter  of  the  land  of, 

423 
Niall  Frasach,  Tale  of  [App.  531 
Niall  Garbh  O'Donnell,  407 
Niall  Ghm-dubh,  387 
Niall  ''Naoi-ghiallach"  ("  of  the  Nine 

Hostages"),284,  328,  360,  386,  454. 

— the  race  of,  208. — Genealogy  of 

[App.   499. — his  death,  454. — his 

sons  [App.  531. — his  expedition  to 

the  Ictian  Sea  [App.  592  n. 
Niagh,  Magh;  now  Magh  2\dreadh, 

245 
Nicholson  on  the  Annals  of  Loch  C^, 

96 
Nigellus  (Niall),  intruding  prelate  at 

Armagh  (a.d.  1134)  [App.  602 
Nineveh,  369,  424 
Ninine,  8 

Niid,  son  oiFenias  Farsaidk,  226 
Noah ;  all  Genealogies  made  to  begin 

from,  215. — and  the  elders,  368 
Noble  Saints  of  Erinn,  the,  369 
'■^Nochrothaigh''\  Fedlim ;  (daughter  of 

K.    Conchobhar   Mac   Nessa),     49 

[App.  514 
Nore,  the  river  ;  (n-Foir),  364 
Norman  invasion,  the,  414 
Normans,  225,  226.— in  Erinn,  422.— 

Anglo-,   (caUed    Saxons),     387. — 

adoption   of  Irish  language,    etc., 

by  the,  6. — Settlers ;  Tales  before 

the  time  of  the  Norman,  299 
Nos  ;  (Cluan  Mic  Nois),  8 
Notal,  381,  [App.  615 
November    Eve,    a    pagan     festival 

{Samhidn),  284,  286 
Nuadha  Airgead-lamh,  246,  247,  249, 
Nuadha  Finnfdll,  (a.m.  4238),  83 
Nuadha  Necht,  (Monarch  a.m.  5090; 

or  B.C.  110),  304,  [App.  474,  483 
"0"and  "Mac",  214 
O'Aingidy,  211 
Oak  from  Cratloe   for    the  roof  of 

Aileach,  401 
Oar  Wheel  (see  Rowing  Wheel),  427, 

etc. 
O'Barrdan,  Johannes,  823 
O'Bibsaigh,  103 

(Men,  son  of  Fidru ;  363  [App.  610 
O'Boland,  211 
O'Braoin    (Tighernach),    [O'Breen], 


57. — Donnchadh,  Ahh,  of  Clonmac- 
noise,  419. — Right  Rev.  J.,  Bishop 
of  Cloyne,  QQ.— Donnchadh,  story  of 
[App.  532, -^Tiprait(^,  [App.  621 

O'Briain,  158,  209,  226.— the  first- 
named,214. — ofFatharlagh[Ather- 
low],  211.— of  Cuanach,  211.-- 
Tadhg,  and  the  Devil,  [App.  532. — 
Brian  Ruadh,  son  of  Conor,  234,236. 
— DomhnallMor,  212. —  Tadhg,  son 
of  Conor,  234,  235,  236.  — Tur- 
loch,  son  of  Tadhg,  236. — an  oak 
of  the  house  of,  396. — Conor,  foun- 
der of  Corcumroe,  234,  236. — 
Domhnall  Mdr,  last  King  of  Mun- 
ster,  234. — Donnchadh  Cairbrech, 
234. — Muircheartach ;  Aileach  de- 
stroyed by,  400,  405. — Donoch,  son 
of  Tadhg,  236. — Muircheartach  (d. 
1119),  414 

O'Briens,  the;  junior  to  the  Mac 
Mahons,  326,— of  Ara,  the,  212, 236. 
— of  Dufferin,  Wexford,  211. — Ge- 
nealogy of  the  race  of  the,  209. — 
Submission  of  Murchadh  to  Henry 
VIII.,  237.— The,  in  1194  :  234, 
236.— Turloch,  King  of  Munster, 
336 

0' Caellaidhe ;  Aedh,  Bishop  of  Air- 
ghiall,  (Oriell),  361 

O'Caiside;  Ruaidhridhe,  (RoryO'Cas- 
sidy),  85 

O'Callaghan,  209 

O'Cane;  O'Mulvany,  Chief  Poet  of, 
82 

O'Cannan  and  O'Clery,  historians  of 
the  Cinel  Cona/// (in  Donegal),  219 

0''  Caomhain,  126 

O'Carroll,  209.— of  Ely;  O'Riordan, 
historian  of,  219;  [and  see  O'Cear- 
bliuill] 

O'Casey,  211 

0'' Cearbhuill,  Maelsuthain,  76,^  [App. 
529,  531 

Ocha,  or  Och^,  55,  88-9,  [App.  484, 
488.  _ 

Ochtriuil,  daughter  of  the  physician 
Diancecht,  250 

C  Cleircein ;  (JEochaidh),  168.  —  the, 
historians  of  the  Cinel  Foghain,  219 

CClerigh,  146. — and  O'Cannan,  his- 
torians of  the  Cinel  Conaill  (in  Do- 
negal), 219. —  Conair^,  the  works 
of,  178. — Cucoigchric^,  the  last  will 
of,  178  [App.  560.— the  works  of, 
178,  179.— Two  Poems  by  [App. 
562. — Ferfasa,  poet  of  O'Donnell, 
417.—  Gilla-Riabhach,  M.S.  by, 
(1460),  250.— GillaRiabhach,  son  of 
Tuathal,  (died   1512),    282.— Zw- 
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(jhaiclh,  142.  —  his  Life  of  Aedh 
Ruadh,  22.— Michael,  22,  142,  et 
eeq.,  [App.  G45. — asto Flaun  [App. 
510.  — Glossary,  347.  Books  re- 
ferred to  by  the  O'Clerys,  21,  22. 
— Martyrology  (of  Donegal),  353. — 
(Michael)  Lives  of  the  Saints,  340, 
— Seaan,  19, — other  works  of  the 
O'Clerys  (besides  the  Annals),  21, 
80,  102,  173 

0'  Cnaimhin,  211 

O^Comliscj,{Murchadh  Riabhach),  163 

O'Co/^f  (Friar  Paul),  104 

O'Com/iraidhe'  (O'Curry),  210 

O'Conchobhair ;  Feldhlimidh  [App.547 

O'Connally,  211 

O'Connell,  John  (of  Kerry)  ;  Poem  on 
History  of  Erinn,  by,  350 

(fConuing,  211 

O'Conor  (Rev.  Chas.)  on  Tigkernack, 
03,  GO  n.  [App.  524. — on  Fiann, 
57. — on  the  Annals  of  Innisfallen, 
80. — on  the  so-called  Annals  of 
JBoyle,  81. — on  the  Annals  of  Ul- 
ster, 80. — on  the  Chronicum  Sco- 
torum,  129. — on  the  Annals  of 
Connacht,  113,  117. — on  Oisin,  or 
Ossian,  300 

O'Conor,  Charles,  of  Belanagare ;  on 
F/ann,  53. — Observation  on  Annals 
of  Connacht,  called  by  him  of  Kil- 
ronan,  114. — on  MacPherson's  Os- 
sian, 300 

O'Conors,  the,  220. — the  first  named, 
214. — Character  of  the  house  of 
the,  115.— TheO'Mulconrys,  their 
historians,  219.  —  Cathal  Crobh 
iJearg  [App.  547. —  Toirrdhenlbacli 
Mor  (Turloch),  414.  _  Birth  of, 
[App.  535.  —  Rudhraidhe  (mon- 
arch, A.D.  1150—1172),  301,  398, 
4:U.  —  Murchadh,  Lord  of  OffiUy, 
395. — of  Corcomroe  [App.  030. — 
the  founder  of  the,  340 

O'Conor  Donn,  110. — MS.  in  posses- 
sion of,  350. 

O'Cormacan,  210 

O'Cronins  of  Fermoy,  descended  from 
Mo(jli  Ridlh,  272 

0'Cuileamli(tin  (Cullen),  [App.  488 

0'CidndUs{Murcliadh  Rlab/uicli),  192 

O^'nirnin,  79. —  iiiolhi  Cdoin/iain-, 
103.  —  Historian  of  the  O'Uuarcs, 
2\d.—  Sh/raid/i-,  183,  184 

O'Daly  (Hugh),  195 

O'Davoren,  121. — Law  Glossarv  by, 
123.  —  Donnell-;  MS.  by,  '(a.d. 
1590),  380 

O'Doa,  210.— Fosterers  of  Turloch 
O'Brien  (a.d.  1270),  23(J 


O'Deorans  of  Leinster,  the,  348 

Odhar,'6(),  109 

Od/ibha,  Battle  of  (1072) ;  421 

O'Doherty,  183 

O'Uomhnaill,  ;(0'Donnell),  the  first 
named,  214.  —  the  name  occurs 
288  times  in  the  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters ;  (O'Brien  254  times), 
158.  —  Aengus,  334.  —  Domhnall, 
Colonel  (1723),  327,  331.— il/«y/<- 
nus  (Life  of  St.  Colum  CUl€,  by), 
328.— the  O'Donnells,  327,  330.— 
Poems  on  the  (O'Clery  MS.),  173. 
—Acdh  Dubh,  i07.—Aedh  Ruadh 
(Hugh  Koe),  22,  390,  400.  — 
O'Clery's  Life  of,  22. — a  Cvnn- ; 
basely  fighting  on  the  English  side, 
407.  —  at  Beal  an  atha  Buidhe 
(1598),  il7.— Ball  Dearrj,  400.— 
Brother  Bonaventura,  147. — Cal- 
bhach,  son  of  Manus,  407. — Conn, 
^Ol.—Domhnall  Mor  (1241),   400. 

—  Conall,  331.— List  of  Obits  of 
the  [App.  570.  —  Manus,  407.  — 
Niall  Garbli,  407.— Hugh  ;  of  Lark- 
field,   [App.  570.— Sir  Neal,  331. 

—  Sir  Richard  Annesley,  331.  — 
Toirrdhealbach  [App.  500. — O'Don- 
nells called  ''Conair,  415.— O'Don- 
nells, the  historians  of  the;  (see 
Cinel  Conailf),  219.— O'Donnell's 
Life  of  St.  Cohan  CilU,  407  [App. 
540.  [gus,  334 

CDomhmdlam,  (O'Donnellan),  Acn- 

O'Donnelly  (Owen),  195 

O'Donovan,  Dr.  John,  99.  —  on  the 
name  Letha  [App.  503.— mistaken 
comments  on  the  preference  of 
O'Gara  to  O'DonneU,  157. --his 
edition  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters,  85,  150,  100,  445. — his 
Grammar,  457 

O'Dowda ;  Bally-,  223.— Ceremony  of 
the  Inaguratiou  of,  120  [App.  542 

O'DriscoUs,  190.— of  Cork,  of  the 
Ithian  race,  207 

CDroma ;  Solomon,  483 

0' Dubhthaigh,  82,  94 

C Dubhqhenna'm,  (see  O'Duigenan), 
94,  145 

O'Dugan,  178.  —  Historian  of  the 
O'Kelly's,  n>h  Maine,  219.058. 

O'Duggans  of  Fermoy  descended  from 
Atogh  Ruit/i,  272 

0' Dmbhne\  Biarmaid,  313,  315 

O'Duigenans.  94,  145, — Book  of  the. 
22, 23.— Historians  of  Clann  Muol- 
ruanaidh  (MacDcrmotts,  MacDon- 
achs,  etc.),  219. — of  Kilronan;  An- 
nals of  the,  113 
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O'Duinin,  historian  of  the  race  of 
Eoghan  Mor,  219 

O'Dninn's  Poem  on  the  Kings  of 
Leinster  [App.  484  n, 

Oenach  Clodiair  (Manister,  Connty 
Limerick),  305 

Oengoba,  son  of  Obloi,  363,  [see  Aen~ 
f/oba,  App.  010.] 

Oengus,  44,  4G,  48,  335,  etc.  (and  see 
Aengus). — Son  of  Natsluagh,  3G3 
[App.  610 

Oenna ;  Mac  Nia,  son  of  [App.  505 

OTerghaill  (Murchadh  Finti),  102 

O'Fergus,  Dr.  John,  98.— Book  of 
("Liber  Flams  Fergusiorum"),  76 
[App.  531 

O'Ferrall's  country;  O'Mulconrys, his- 
torians of,  219 

Offally  {Ua  Failght),  302,  365,  395 

Official  records  of  the  Genealogies, 
etc.,  203-4 

O'Flainn,  399 

OTlaithbheartaigh  (O'Flaherty),  63, 
211, — the,  descended  from  Senach, 
son  oi  Duach  Tenqumha,  K.  of  Con- 
nacht  (ad.  499),  15.— Mac  Gilli 
Kelly  historian  of.  219. —  Cathal, 
102,— on  the  Fili  [App.  462,  469 

OTlanagan ;  Theophilus,  366 

0' Flannagain  {Fochaidh),  20,  138 — 
Muircheartach .  son  of  Flaithbhear- 
tach  [App.  547 

O^Floinn,  Eochaidh,  69.  —  {Rudh- 
raidhe),  102. — Poem  on  Aengus  OU- 
mucadh,  241. — Poem  on  the  Tuatha 
D^  Danann,  and  Battle  of  Magh 
Tuireadh,  241, —  Ui  Fhloinn,  [App. 
548. 

O'Flynn  (see  Ui  Fhloinn)  [App.  548 

O'Gara,  209.— Ferghal,  145  [App. 
546,  548  —  the  expatriated  Friar, 
356. — Succession  of  the  Chiefs  of 
the  [App.  546 

O^^rArtm  writing,  41,  80  [App.  464, 
468,  etc. — Ancient  tract  on,  190. — 
Inscription  ou  Oscar's  Tombstone, 
304. 

Ogma  "  Grian  Aineack",  249 

O'Gloiarn,  211 

O'Gorman  ;  Maurice,  104,  167  [App. 
539,— the  ChevaHer  Thomas,  104 

O'Grady,  210,  237.— Mr.  Standish 
Hayes  [App.  590  n. 

O'Griffy  (Griffin),  237 

O'Hanlon,  73 

O'Hara,  102,  147,  209.— the  O'Haras 
[App.  548 

O'Hartagain  ;  Cinaeth,  205.  —  Poem 
by  [App.  479,  513,  643. 

O'Hea,  210 


O'H-Eaf/hra,  (O'Hara)  {Duarcan), 
102,  147  [App.  546 

O'Hceren,  83,  178 

O'llehir  (Hare),  237 

O'Higgins,  180 

O'Hogan,  211. 

O^Huidhrin  (O'Heerin).-  (rt7/a  nn 
Naemh,  83,  178 

O'Hurly,  210 

Oi=Aoi,  177, 

Oiblen,  363  [App.  610 

Oi  Conchobhar ;  St.  Ultan,  son  of 
[App.  608 

Oileach  (^Aileach),  401,  etc. 

Oilcan  Darair^  ("  Valentia  Island"), 
272 

Oilcan  na  Naemh^  111  [App.  539 

Oilcn,  stone  builder  of  Constantinople, 
222 

Oilioll  Oliiim,  43,  96,  207,  208,  351. 
— Death  of,  312. — Genealogy  of 
the  races  from,  158,  208,  209 

Oilltriallaich,  Cam,  100 

Oirchis,  or  Airchis ;  ("  mercy")  ;  379 
[App.  615 

Oirear  Caoin,  287 

Oirdnidhc^  Aedh ;   Monarch,  363 

Oisin,  200,  209,  299,  300,  394  et  seq. 
— Poems  ascribed  to,  301  et  seq., 
304. —  Oisin  and  Caoilte,  dialogue 
with  St.  Patrick,  200 

OiTTE,  or  Aideadha;  ("Tragedies") 
— ["  Historic  Tales",  No.  6],  273 

O'Karbri,  Johannes,  323 

O'Keef,  209,  211 

Ol^elly,— the  race  of,  208.— of  Ibh 
Main^;  O'Dugan,  the  historian  of, 
219 

O'Kennedy,  211. — Mac  an  Ghobhans 
historians  of,  219 

OUoll  Ohinij  96,  etc.  (see  Oilioll) 

Oil;  Uch-,  the;  (the  Great  Lamenta- 
tion), 49 

Ollamhs,  2,  12,  14,  29,  74,  204  [App. 
462.— the  duties  of  the,  239,  243. 
their  education,  240.  —  Classifica- 
tion of,  241. — Duty  of,  in  keeping 
the  Genealogies,  204. — Qualifica- 
tions of  an  Ollamh  by  law,  204, 
241,  255. — of  Music ;  qualifications 
of  the,  255 

Ollamh  Fodhla,  218 

Ollarbha,  Battle  of,  307 

O'Liddy,  210 

O'Lochain;  Cuan,  9,  42,  53  [App. 
496  ; — correction  of  translation  of  a 
word  in  his  poem  ou  Tara,  10  n. 

O'Lochlainn  of  Burren,  212, 235  [App. 
630 

OLongan,  120 
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CfLorcan,  (Larkin),  211 
O'Luinin,  85,  80  [App.  533.— in  Fer- 
managh, 212.--(Gillapatrick-),  80, 

it;y 

OWIaachalr  (CMcagher),  147 

O'Mahony,  from  Ai/(/enan,  210 

(/Maind,  211 

O'Maelchonaivif,  145  [App.  503  ;  644 

O* MaellHedduinn  \  Domnall  BreagJi- 
ach,  387.— Roen,  413,  414 

O'Mcara,  from  Ai/f/enan,  210 

"Omnia  Monumcnta  usque  Cbnba- 
oflC\  etc.,  03,  07,  08,  70,  [App.  518, 
519 

CMuireadhaigh,  100 

O'Mulconry,  79,  \liu—Paidin,U9>.— 
Historians  of  the  O'Couors,  219 

O'Mulloy,  Hugh,  98 

O'Mulvany,  Melaghlin,  82 

O'Muirf/,  100 

ONeaditaln,  195,  210.  ~  Tadhg 
(1710) ;  forged  "prophecy"  by,  418 
[App.  028 

O'Neamhnainn;   Gael,  308  [App.  594 

O'Neill,  208,  214.— the  first  named, 
214. — the  race  of,  called  ''Eoglian", 
415 a  man  of  the  clann,  "pro- 
phecy" of,  418.  — the  O'Neills  of 
Clare,  210. — the  Cetiel  EoyJuiin, 
407. — Brian;  alliance  with  Tadhg 
0'Brien,2o5^ — O'Dugan's  poem, 058 

0'  n-Eoghan,  210 

Onna  (Haq)er  and  Musician),  217 

On  Festival  of  St.  John  Baptist,  429. 
App.  034 

Ophelania,  433 

O'Quinn,  210 

O'Kafferty,  Donnell  (Abbot  of  Kells), 
331 

O'Ragliallaigh,  101 

Orainn  (qu.   Crainn)  [App.  470 

Orator  of  Dublin,  the;  {Conamhad), 
403 

Oratory,  ritual  for  consecration  of  an, 
357,  378 

Order  of  Poets,  quaUfication  of  the, 
220 

Orders,  holy ;  unqualified  candidate 
for,  372 

Orders  of  Wisdom ;  the  Seven,  9 

Ordination  of  the  Fde  (i.e.  Poet,  Doc- 
tor), 2 

Ordnance  Survey,  the,  370 

O'Rcardon,  209,  217 

O'Kcgan,  211 

triiiitda,  (now  Reidy),  210 

O'Rlain,  (O'Ryan),  [App.  488 

Oriel(/liVv/<ja/0,  301 

O'Kiordan,  209.— Historian  of  O'Car- 
rollof  Elv,  217 


Ornamentation  of  Crozicrs,  etc.,  by 

Bishop  Tassdch^  308 
Ornaments  ;  of  feathers  on  a  poet's 

gown,  383.  —  on  shrine  of  iJotnh- 

nach  Airgid,  322.— in  B.I. A.  Mu- 
seum, 38  n. 
CfRuairc,  101. —  Brian    na  Murtha, 

194.— of  Breifnd,  the,  335,  337, 39«. 

— the  O'Cuirnins  historians  of  the, 

219.  —  Ualgarg,    398.  —  William 

Gorm,  398 
O'Ruanaid/t,  John,  82 
Oscar,  son  of  Oisin,  300, —  Ogham  in- 
scription on  Tomb  of,  304 
O'Scoba ;  100, — of  Clonmacnoisc,  the 

books  of,  21,  100 
O'Scully,  210 
O' Seasnaln,  210 
O'Sheehan,  211 
0\S{odhachan,  211 
O'Slehhui,  GdlacomguUl ;  (chief  poet 

of  Uladh)  App.  479 
Osmtd/i,  CUI-;  (Battle  of)  [App.  483, 

580  n. 
Osraig/ic    (Ossory),     17,    302,    421, 

etc. 
Ossian  [see  Oisiu'],  297,  300,  et  seq. 
Ossory,  17  ; — Donnell  Mac  Gilla  Pa- 
trick,  K.   of  (1165),   ^2l.—Mag/t 

Raigh)i(f  in,  302 
Ostend;  Irish  MSS.  written  at  (1031), 

350 
O'Sndeabhain,  meaning  of  the  name, 

207  (see  O'Sullivan) 
O'Sullivan,    209.  — Meaning  of  tlie 

name,   207.  —  the,   senior  to  Mac 

Carthy,  220 
O'Tdid/if/:  (Gilla  na  Naemh),  102 
O'TroiqIdhiffh,  346  [App.  607 
Otlnia,'i2,  53 
O'Tuomy,  211 

Ounce,  an;  (Ui)ig(f?)  [App.  493 
Owen,    210.  —  Ivace  of   the    familv 

called,  210 
Ox,  bare  rib  of  an ;  presented  to  Conn, 

388 
Oxen,  Hill  of  the  {Drom  Damhghaird, 

— Knocklong),  271 
Oxford;  MSS.  in,  25.— Copy  of  Fc/jVe 

compared,  371 
Pau///j  O'Mulconry,  118 
Pagan    worship ;    pretended,    [App. 

580  n. 
Painting  of  tlie  eyebrows,  309 
Palestine,  222 
PaUadius,  St.,  342,  398 
Paper   not   used   in   ancient    Erinn 

[App.  470 
Paris ;  Bibliotheqiie  Nationalc.  26 
Paps  oi  Auanv,  the,  309 
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Parchment;  birch  wood  used  before 
invention  of  [App.  470 

Partholan,  171,  225. — Brecan,  son  of 
[App.  587  n. — Colony  referred  to 
by  Finntan^  241.  —  his  physician, 
221. — Tale  of  the  Immigration  of, 
294-5 

Parthians  and  Bactrians,  the ;  of  com- 
mon descent  with  the  Gaedhil; 
(from  Magog,  son  of  Japhet),  205 

Paste,  blue  and  red ;  ornaments  in, 
323 

Paten  of  St.  Tighernain ;  (the  3Iias 
Tt(/Iiernaiii),  338 

"  Patricius  Cothirthiacus  [App.  608 

Patrick,  St. ;  and  the  noble  saints  of 
Erinn,  369. — Letters  in  Erinn  be- 
fore,  4.  —Buried  at  Down,   410. 

—  the  Canon  of,  373  [App.  612. 

—  Ard  -  Patrick  (Co.  Limerick), 
308. —  Cothraig^,  another  name  for 
[App.  623. — Leac  Phatraic^  or  Car- 
ral(/  Phatraicc  (the  Rock  of  Cashel) 
[App.  623. — Croziers  of  (and  espe- 
cially the  Bachall  losa  [App.  600, 
etc.),  603  n, — His  chariot,  St.  Sech- 
nall,  and  St.  Fiacc  [App.  606,— His 
miracles  first  collected  by  St.  Cohan 
Cille  [App.  608.  — Bell  of  Saint, 
336,  337  [App.  631  n.  —  Gospels, 
a  relic  of  Saint,  321. — Brogan,  the 
scribe  of,  308.— Death  of  (March 
17,  493),  415.— Miracles  of  [App. 
609. — His  Dialogue  with  CaoilM 
and  Oisin,  200. — His  Law  of  Affi- 
liation, 225. — Mac  Cecht,  one  of  the 
three  smiths  of,  337. — Saved  from 
poisoned  drink,  370. — Sketch  of  his 
life  in  Book  of  Armagh,  347.— The 
Cuihfadh  of,  335.— Tripartite  Life 
of,  etc.,  339  et  seq.,  342-3  [App. 
609.— The  tooth  of,  338.— The  fes- 
tival of,  368  [App.  811 

Patrick  the  Younger ;  life  of  St.  Pa- 
trick by,  349 

Paul  (old);  and  Spiritual  Directors, 
368 

Pedigree,  a,  distinguished  from  a  ge- 
nealogy, 214 

Pedigrees  and  Genealogies,  the  Books 
of,  203. — of  the  Irish  saints,  353, 
357,  358.— of  Mac  Firbis,  Book  of, 
121,  215  [App.  541.— of  "  scholar- 
ship", [App.  495.— of  St.  Eimhin, 
351,— of  the  Dalcassians,  209 

Penal  Laws ;  Duald  Mac  Firbis  one 
of  the  victims  of  the,  122 

Penitential  Pilgrimage  to  sea,  a,  292 

Pentateuch,  the ;  (the  Deich  m-Brei- 
ihir),d,  31 


Persecutions  of  religion  in  Ireland,  355 

Personal  descriptions  in  tale  of  the 
Tain  Bo  Chuailgne,  38. — Descrip- 
tion of  Cormac  Mac  Airt,  44 

Pestilence  in  1095,  404 

Peter  and  Paul,  church  dedicated  to 
Saints,  325 

Peter,  Epistle  of,  from  heaven,  662-3. 
— and  the  apostles  and  disciples, 368 

Petrie,  Dr.  George ;  on  the  Saliair  of 
Tara,  11,  12. — on  the  ancient  laws, 
16. — on  the  murder  of  Duald  Mac 
Firbis,  122.— on  the  autograph  of 
the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters, 
149.— his  Paper  on  Tara,  187,  191, 
385. — on  Litany  of  Aengus,  380, 
381.  —  on  the  Ordnance  Survey, 
370 Possessor  of  a  bell  of  St.  Pa- 
trick, 337. — his  work  on  the  Round 
Towers ;  mistake  in,  corrected,  381 . 
— his  Ancient  Music ;  fairy  lullaby 
in  [App.  505. — Description  of  the 
Domnnach  Airgid,  322 

Pharaoh=Faro,  369.— Cengris,  447 

Philip  de  Breusa,  432 

Phillipps,  Sir  Thomas,  26 

Philosopher  {Fili),  [App.  462 

Philosophy,  or  Poetry ;  the  four  divi- 
sions of,  240 

Physicians;  (the  first  in  Erinn),  221, 
—  treatment  of  ConcJiobhar  Mac 
Nessa  by  his,  276 

Picts,  the;  (Cruithneanns),  28S,  4:60. 
— high  spirit  of  the,  224  [App.  581. 
— references  to  the,  414,  417 

Pictish  Tale ;  the  "  Treachery  of 
Scone",  a  [App.  591  n. 

Pictish  word;  "  CartaiC,  the  only 
one  preserved,  20 

Pictiers  (Poictiers) ;  the  Picts  in,  450 

Pig  of  Mac  Datho,  the  [App.  486 

Pillar  Stone ;  the  Plain  of  the,  {Magh 
an  Charthe,  in  Scotland),  287,  288, 
— the,  of  Cnamhchoill ;  385,  402 

Pilate's  wife,  367 

Pilgrimage ;  of  Snedhgus  and  Mac 
Piaghla^  333. — to  sea ;  a  peniten- 
tial, 292 

Pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land,  382 

Pilgrims,  Roman,  in  Erinn,  381 

Pillows,  310 

Pinginn  [App.  493-4 

Pipers,  248 

Plague  (in  a.d.  1095),  404,— Fiery, 
on  the  festival  of  St.  John  Baptist, 
385,  402,  404 

Plagues  of  the  7th  and  8th  centuries, 
425 

Plants,  healing;  bath  medicated  with, 
250 
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Plato;  Maximus  Tyrius,  school  of 
[App.  403 

Poems  and  Tales  ;  Of  the  Imagina- 
tive, 29(; 

Poems,  Ancient  Historical ;  (O'Clcry 
MS.),  173.— On  the  O'Donnells  of 
Donegal  (O'Clery  MS.),  173.— 
Fenian,  290,  301.  — PeUgious,  by 
early  saint.s,  357,  —  Poem  to  the 
Holy  Trinity,  St.  Colum  Cill(f's,'62{) 

Poet;  Ad/ina,  the,  383 

Poetess  ;  J'Jfan,  the,  248 

Poets  (see  File),  2,  240,  243.— Quali- 
fication of  the  Order  of,  220. — 
the  seven  degrees  of,  220.  —  the 
official  gown  of  a  {Tuiglieii),  383, 
— Privileges  of,  taken  away,  384. 
of  Conn,  the  three,  388  [App. 
G20. 

Poetry  (see  Philosophy),  240.— The 
Twelve  Books  of,  301. — ^Vbbrcvia- 
tion  in  MSS.  18  n. 

Poictiers  (Pictiers),  the  Picts  in,  450 

Poisoned  drink ;  St.  Patrick  saved 
from,  370, — poisoned  weai)ons  of 
the  Britons  of  FotJiartn,  450,  — 
Genghis'  poisoned  spear,  44. 

PoU-be(/;  (Lighthouse  of,  near  Dub- 
lin), 2(;9 

Polo;  Marco  [see  Marco],  25,  200 

Pope,  Supremacy  of  the,  in  St.  Pa- 
trick's time,  373  [App.  012 

Portico  thatched  with  wings  of  birds, 
311 

Port  Lairg^  (Waterford),  50 

Porflonian;  parish  of,  (Westmeath), 
285 

Port  Patrick,  287 

Posts,  four  (to  beds),  311 

Prayers,  Ancient  Forms  of,  357,  378 

Preface  to  O'Clery's  Glossary  [App. 
558,— to  O'Clery's  Leahhar  Uabh- 
ala  [App.  554,— to  O'Clery's  Rc'un 
Riograldlie  of  [App.  548 

Prerogative;  assertion  of  royal,  re- 
sisted, 333 

Priesthood  ;  Canon  on  Education  for 
the,  372 

Priests  clad  in  white  [App,  505. — 
English  persecution  of  Irisii,  35(> 

Primacy  of  Anlmacha  (Armagh),  373 
[see  Canon  of  St.  Patrick.  [App. 
012], — Hereditary  succession  to, 
391),  400. 

Primogeniture,  rule  of,  227 

Prim-src/,i, ''  Prime  Stories",  243,  251 

I'rinting ;  effect  of  discovery  of.  0 

Priscian,  Codex  of  (at  St.'Cali;,  re- 
ferred to  by  Zouss,  27 

Privilege  of  hunting,  royal,  333 


Privileges  of  an  Olla.mh,  etc.,  3 
Probus,  390,  397 
Profession  of  a  champion,  279 
Professor;  the  CLissical  (Fcrhighinu)^ 

2d.,  9n,,  50,  [App.  495 
"  pROPUECiE.s" ;  Of  the  so-called,  382 

et  seq,,  410. — Political  use  made  of 

forged,   430. — as  to  the  Death  of 

Conor  ]MacNessa,  275. — Druidical, 

284,  380-7  [App.  017.-in  ancient 

Gaedhilic    '' BaiU'\   385.- of  St. 

Patrick,  by  Finn  Mnc    Cnmhaill, 

303. — Use  made  of  forged ;  by  Sir 

G.  Carew,  (a.d.  1002),  344  [App. 

035-0, — Passages  from  Cambrensis 

(Expug.   Hib.)   concerning    some, 

432,  [App.  034 
Prophet  and  Poet ;  office  of,  at  Tara, 

399 
Protestant  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  the 

first,  233 
Protestant  persecution  of  Catholics, 

442 
Province ;  Sreng^s,  246  [App.  563. 
Psalms,    copy    of    the ;    St.    Colum 

Cille's,  321,, 32 7 
Psalter,  [see  Saltair'],  11,  etc. 
Ptolemy     Lagus     {Tolameus     Mac 

L(iir(/c')  [App.  521 
Qualifications  of  a  Poet,   220,    243 

[App.  583-4.— of  an   Ollamh,  239- 

40,  etc.  —  of  an  Ollamh  of  Music, 

255. 
Race,  Foot- ;  with  Cf/e//('e[App.587  n. 
Race,    the   Red-haired    man's ;    the 

Three  Conns,  of,  407 
Races  in   Erinn,    characteristics  of 

the,  223 
Rdclildinn,  38. —  CongaVs  adventures 

in  the  island  of,  202 
Rahan  (King's  County),  [see  Raith- 

/>0,  340,374. 
Rai</ltnc\  Magli- ;  the  grave  of  Goll 

in,  302 
Raith  Chumhaill  (Rathcoole),  403 
Ritith  Miiighe  (Rathmoy,  or  Ratoo,) 

[App.  ()31  n. 
Raitliin  (Hahan,  King's  County),   St. 
Moc/iudd  of,  340.  —  Ecclesiastical 

citj'  of,  374 
Raidi  Mcidlib/ie  [App.  480 
Riunhitch  (see  Roth   Ramhacli),  385, 

401,  421,  423,  427 
Randall,  the  son  of  AmlaflT,  403 
Ranks   of    learned   men  in    ancient 

Erinn,  2  ct  seq. 
Ranna ;  Mac  Namara  of,  line  of,  234 
Rann,  Saltair  na ;  the,  21,  360  (and 

see  009). 
Ransom  of  a  noble ;  a  MS.  the,  6 
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Raphoe  {Rath  Bhotha),  100,  [App.477 
Rath  (see  also  liaith) 
Rathangan  (72a iV/t  Imghain)  [App.487 
Rath  Beagh  {Raith  Beothaigh),  449 
Rath  Bhotha  (Raphoe),   100,  [App. 

477 
Rath  Breis€;  Balur,  builder  of,  222 
Rath  Chormaic  (at  Tara),  402 
Rath  Colptha  (now  Raholp,  Down) 

[App.  G03 
Rathcoole,  (Co.  Dublin)  (Raith  Chu- 

mhailT),  403 
Rathcormac(Co.Cork);  Carn  Tigher- 

naigh  near,  267 
Rath  Cro,  416 
Rath  Cruachan,  33,  35 
Rathlin  Island  {Rechrainn),  280 
Raths,  Forts,  and  Cathairs,  449 
Ratisbon ;  shrine  in  monastery  of,  336 
Ravilly  (Raith  Biligh)  [App.  488 
Raymund,  432 

Recapitulation  (Lecture  XXI.),  435 
Rechrainn,  now  Rathlin  Island,  280 
Rectaidh  Rig-derg  [App.  621 
Red  Hand,  Cathal  of  the  [App.  547 
Red-Heads,    the    three    [x\pp.   483, 

587  n. 
Red-haired  man's   race;    the    three 

Conns,  of  the,  407 
Reeves,  Rev.  W. ;  edition  of  Adam- 
nan's  Life  of  Colum  Cille,  342. — 
edition  of  Primate  Colton's  Visi- 
tation [App.  613 
References  to  Historic  Tales,  etc.,  as 

serious  authorities,  241 
*'  Reformation,  the" ;  iconoclast  rage 

of  [App.  604 
Reg  amain ;  the  Cow- Spoil  of,  (Tale 

of)  ;  [App.  585  n. 
Relievo,  alto;  ornaments  on  shrine, 

322 
Reichenau,  Irish  convent  at;  MS.  for- 
merly at,  27,  28 
Reidy,  (O'Riada),  210 
RSn  Rioghraidhe,  162  [App.  548  et 

seq. 
R^in^  Fidhnacha  Magh,  398 
Relics,  321,  332,  335,  336,  368,  406.— 
of  St.  Colum  CilU,  406. — Iconoclast 
rage  at  the  "  Reformation"  [App. 
604 
Reliquary,  326,  336 
Renduin,  108 

Reochaid  Mac  Fatheman,  38  [App.506 
Reta  Mdr,  Laighes,  [App.  481-2 
"  Rhetoric",  [App.  642- 
Riabhach  C  Cuindlis  (Murchadh),  192 
Riabhach  0' Coinlisg  {Murchadh),  163 
Riada,  Cairbr(f,  (ancestor  of  Dalria- 
dan  race),  516 


Riagan,  (O'Regan),  211 

Riaghail  do  righthibh,  198 

Riaghail  (St.),  on  the  Scuap  a  Fa- 
nait,  428, 

Riaghla,  Mac,  333 ; — and  Snedgus  ; 
Tale  of  the  Navigation  of,  289 

Rib  of  an  ox,  and  of  a  boar,  388 

Ribh,  {Loch),  109 

Rigdonn,  38  [App.  506 

Righbaird;  Raith  [App.  591  n. 

Righe,  (Glenn),  72,  73 

Righ-Dhamhna  [App.  475 

Righ^,  the  river ;  {Ros  na  Righ),  266 

Rinqm  or  Rigrin,  stone-builder  of 
Aileach,  222 

Rings-End,  near  Dublin,  269 

Rioghraidhe ;  {RSii-),  162  [App.  548 
et  seq. 

Ri  Raith,  the ;  of  Tara,  387 

Ritual  for  Consecration  of  a  Church, 
ancient,  357 

Road,  ancient ;  from  Naas  to  Tara,  by 
Claen,  270. — Road  of  Cualann,  the 
great,  259 

Roads,  the  Five ;  finished  in  the  time 
of  Conn,  [see  Slighc],  53. 

Robhartidgh,  Ua ;  JJomhnall,  331 
[App.  599 

Roche  (Fr.)  Bishop  of  Kildare,  151 

Roden,  Earl  of;  (Mac  Firbis  auto- 
graph), 227 

Rods  of  gold-bronze  [bed  rods],  310 

Roen,  son  of  Muircheaitach,  royal 
heir  of  Tara;  413 

Roighn^  Rosgadach,  218 

Roileag  laoch  Leithe  Chuinn,  164 

Roilgech,  Druim ;  Cruimthir  Collait, 
from  [App.  608 

Roirinn  [App.  487 

Roirend  (in  Offaly),  302 

Rois,the  Fera-;  [App.  641, — Fiacha, 
king  of,  333 

Roland  the  Brave ;  Story  of,  25. 

Roman  Consul,  Altus  a;  277,  [App. 
642 Roman  letters,  uncial  or  cor- 
rupt, 324.  —  Pilgrims,  the  three 
times  fifty  in  Erinn,  381  [App.  615 

Romans,  excessive  pride  of  the,  224 
[App.  580 

Romantic  Adventure  of  Cuchulainji 
in  Rechrainn,  280 

Rome;  in  '' Letha''  [App.  504,  616.— 
Cir  stone-builder  of,  222. — Supre- 
macy of  (temp.  St.  Patrick),  373 
[App.  612. — the  holy  Bishops  of, 
369.— College  of  St.  Isidore,  in,  26, 
156,  [App.  644.— Altar  of  St.  Peter, 
in,  662-3. — pilgrimage  of  Concdl  to, 
662-3 

Rondin;  Caeilt^  Mac,  306,  307 
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Ronan,  K.  of  Leinstcr  (ad.  GIO) 
[App.  588  n.— Tale  of  Mae/fat/tar- 
tairjh,  son  of,  277.  —  lionan  Mac 
Aedlia,  194 

Ros;  the  Chief  File  oi  Erinn,  170.-- 
Argat'^  449,  [and  sec  Rois]. 

Ros,  son  of  Rndhroidh^  [App.  4G5 

Ros  Broc  (Badger  Wood),  a02.— St. 
Molinr/s  Church  at,  392 

Ros  na  Rif/h,  187,  2GG.—Dafhi\s  arri- 
val at,  280.— Battle  of,  187  [App. 
589  n. 

Roscrca ;  St.  Cronan  of,  335 

Rosses  of  S/labh  Ban  (Connacht);  the 
three,  42G 

Ross  Ruadh,  34.  [App.  513 

Ross,  the  Fera-,  333,  [App.  041 

Ross,  men  of,  sent  out  on  the  sea,  333 

Rossmore,  Lord  (preserver  of  the 
Doiiinach  Airgid),  327 

Roth  Ramhach  ("  Rowing  Wheel", 
the) ;  "  Prophecy  of  the",  385,  401, 
421,  423,  427 

Round  Tower  at  Aengus'  Clmrch, 
Jjisert  A  oigusa,  304.  —  Petrie's 
Work  on  the  Round  Towers,  381 

Royal  Branch ;  the  Champions  of 
the,  270,  274 

Royal  heir  of  Tara;  Roen,  413 

R.I.A.;  Collection  of  MSS.,  in  the 
Library  of  the,  24 

Royal  residences  in  Erinn;  tlie  chief, 
[App.  588  n. 

Ruad/i,  90,— King  Dathi's  Queen,  284 

Ritddhcaiy  St. ;  Bell  rung  by,  at  Tara, 
337 

RuaidridhM  CCnisid^,  85 

Ruamann,  the  Dane,  403 

Rudhraid/ie,  90. — Monarch,  (b.c.  212) 
[App.  405,  4:74:.— Loch,  429 

Rudrician  or  Ultonian  race;  Aengus 
Cede  JM  of  the, 'SG3 

Ruithchearn  [App.  590  n. 

Rules,  Ecclesiastical,  357,  373. — Mo- 
nastic (of  Discipline^,  357,  373. — 
of  St.  Cn/iim  Ci/Ic',  the,  374  [App. 
013,— of  the  Gray  Monks,  375 

Rumold,  St. ;  Ward's  Life  of,  381 

Rushes,  floor  strewn  with,  310 

Rye,  the  (the  river  Right'),  206 

Sabhall  Phatntic,  (Saul,  Co.  Down), 
20 

Sadhbh  (Sabina),  [App.  515, 585  n 

death  of,  312 

Saerbhreathach,  (Latinized  "  Justi- 
nus",  or  Justin),  Bishop,  293 

Saerchtunoibh h-Freiin,  Argain Chair- 
pn  Ciini-cait  for,  2i)2 

Sai,\see  Saoi^,  2  n,  18  [App.  401, 
4()2 


Saighir  Chiarain ;  Story  of  [App.  531 

Salr/hir  (King's  Co.) ;  St.  Ciaran  of, 
340,  342 

Saingel  (Singland),  Battle  of,  39G 

Saints ;  Erinn  called  the  Island  of, 
320. — Ancient  invocations  to  the, 
857,  380,— Genealogies  and  Pedi- 
grees of  the  Irish,  353,  357,  358. — 
Lives  of  the,  339  et  seq,  342,  357 

St.  Gall,  in  Switzerland ;  Irish  MSS. 
in  Monastery  of,  27, 379 

Saint  MuUins,  [see  Tigh  Moling'],  231 

Salbhnidhe,  Fchaidh;  (father  of  A^es- 
sa),  202  [App.  030-7 

Sdkhoid ;  (Sallyhead,  Tippcrary), 
Battle  of,  403 

Saltdir  na  Rann,  the,  21,  360. — the 
spurious  [App.  009 

Saltair  of  Caisel  (Cashel),  19 

Saltair  of  St.  Ricemarch,  23 

Sallair  of  Tara,  9,  10,  11,  41,  42,  204 
[App.  404,  490,-056-7 

Samhain,  or  Festival  of  November 
Eve,  284,  280, 418  [App.  400 

Samhair,  the  river  [App.  485 

Sainhna,  Cnoc ;  Battle  of,  312 

Sanctuary ;  of  the  Ollamh^s  wand,  3. 
—with  St.  Cohnn  Cille,  328 

Sanskrit ;  Gen.  Vallancey's  specula- 
tions from,  300 

Saoi  Can6in€  [App.  495 

Saoi,  2,  8,  18,  29,  42,  57, 74,  70  [App. 
401,  402,  403, 

Saracens ;  strength  of  the  [App.  580 

Sordid  [App.  515 

Sdran,  374 

Satire,  the  first  in  Erinn,  248 

Satirists,  248 

Saul,  360— (Sabhall  Phatraic),  Co. 
Down,  20 

Saxon  Saint,  Gildas  a,  353 

Saxons,  "  powerful  and  tyrannical", 
418. — the  gray,  390. — "the  creep- 
ing", dullness  of,  224,  [App.  581.— 
Twenty  thousand,  killed  :  ("  pro- 
phecy" of),  418.— sway  in  Erinn, 
422.— "wicked",  423.— Women,  3. 
— "  Prophecy"  of  the  coming  of 
the,  387 

Scad;  Ath  in-  [App.  481 — the  BaiU 
on-,  385,  419  [App.  G18 

Seal,  the,  390 

Scoihdch  of  Buanainn  [App.  503 

Scattcry  Island  {Inis  Cothaigh),  339 

Scandinavian ;  Forgoll  Motuich  dis- 
guised as  a,  279 

Srariff  (Co.  Clare),  207 

Sco/horh:  Militarj-  School  of  the  Scot- 
tish lady,  279,  [App.  5S9  n. 

Srel  air  Chairbrtf  Cinn-cait,  198 

46 
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See!  Fiachna  mic  Reataieh,  198 
Scela  (Tales),  242,  243,  282 
Scholarship,  "Pedigree"  of  [App.  495 
Schools,  Military;  in  Scotland,  279, 

f  App.  589  n. — Schools  of  Divinity 

in  Erinn,  291 
Scholar,  a;  2n. 
Sciadh  ard  na  Con  [App.  640 
Sciath-hel ;   Crhnhthann,  450 
Sciath  Bhacall;   Conall,  331 
Scone,  the  Treachery  of  [App.  591  n. 
Scoriath,  King  of  the  Feramorca  in 

West  Munster,  253 
Scota,   (^Fert  Scota) ;  (^Gleann    Scoi- 

ihw);  448 
Scotland ;  Of  Flann's  Synchronisms  of 

the  Kings  of,  55, — School  of  Foch- 

aidh   Fchbhedil  in,  383. — the  Dal- 

riadan  race  of,  412,  414,  415. — the 

Saints  of,  369. — curachs  trading  to, 

257, — Feredack  Finn,  King  of,  287, 

288,— Military  Schools  in,  279 
Scotorum  ;  the  Chronicum,  120,  126, 

128  [App.  542 
Scots  (Milesians)  the,  450 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  297 
Screene;  in  Tireragh,  Sligo;  {Mid- 

lachRuaidlie),  284;  [andsee-4cai7/]. 
Screpall  [App.  493 
"  Screptra"  of  Maelsuthain   O'Cear- 

bJnull,  79 
Scripture  Genealogies,  205 
Scriptures,  ancient  copies  of  the,  321 
Scuap  a  Fanait,  the,  420,  421,  423, 

426,  428  [App.  632,  634 
Scythia,  222,  447 
Seaan,  19, — son  of  Cucogry  O'Clery 

[App.  561 
Sea,    the    Ictian  (Muir  n-Icht),  454 

[App.  592  n.,  605 
Sead,  Loch  Bel,  426,  427 
Seadna,  209 

Seaghais ;  Battle  of,  (a.d.  499),  499 
Seanadh  mhic  Maghnusa,  22 
Seanaigk,  Ath- ;  (Ballyshannon,  Co. 

Kildare),  420 
Seanar,  the  Plain  of,  15 
Seancha,  son  of  Ailell,  218 
Seanchas  Mor  (see  Senchus),  16,  etc. 
Seanckadk,  46 
Seanchaidhe,  3,  204 
Seanchua,  in  Tirerill,  171 
Seanchuach,  the  O'Duigenans  of,  22 
Seangar?7ina,  Tipra  (in  Kerry)  ;  306 

[App.  594 
Seanorach,  Agallamh  na,  307,   [App. 

594 
Seachnaill,  Domhnach,  (Dunshaugh- 

lin;  [App.  606 
Sec/mall,  St.  •,  344, — ("  Secundinus", 


373,    610,— his    Hymn,    352.— St. 

Fiacc  and  St.  Patrick  [App,  606 
Secundinus  (>Seac/«^?a//),  373  [App.  612 
Sedna,   tlie  " prophet",  422 — ''Pro- 
phecies" of  [App.  627,  628 
Segetius,   priest  under   St.   German 

[App.  601 
Seir(iH(j]ie    Choncidainn,  the     [App. 

637-8 
Seis  (knowledge)  [App,  461 
Selga,  Dundia ;  (hunting  mound),  391 
Senach,  15 
Senait  Mic  Maghnusa ;   the  Annals 

of,  called  Annals  of  Ulster  [qu.  v.], 

62,  74,  83,  85,  117,  [App,  533,  etc. 
Senan,  St.  (of  Tnis  Cathaigh,  or  Scat- 

tery),  Life  of,  339 
■  Senchan  Torpeist,  8,  29,  30,  41 
SenchusMdr,  the,16,  91[App.617;  655 
Seniority,  ancient  law  of  preference 

by, 261 
Seradh ;  Magh  [App,  489,  490 
Serca,  (Love  Stories),  294 
Scrinium,  or  reliquary,  326 
Sermons,  HomiUes  and ;  ancient,  357 
Seudga,  217 
Sexton,  family  of,  210 
Sheeling,  Loch  ;  {SUeajin'),  418 
Sheep,  the  Widow's ;   case  of,  43-4, 
Shenar,  the  Plain  of;  {Seana7-),\5 
Shetland  Islands  inhabited  by  Fomo- 

rians,  249 
Shield,  Conall  of  the  Crozier,  331 
Ship,  the  strange ;   called  the  Roth 

Ramhach,  401 
Shrine  of  the  arm  of  St.  Lachtain,  211 
Shrine  belonging  to  Mr.  Monsell  335 
Shrines ;  Traceries  on,  323, — in  Mu- 
seum of  R.LA.,  etc.,  321,  336 
Sianan,  the  (plaintive  song),  of  the 

Women  of  Erinn,  334 
Sidhe  (^Bean-sidlie,  Fersidhe,)  [App. 

504 
Sidh    Neannta,    the    fairy    mansion 

[App.  591  n.—Siogmall  of ,  286 
Sieges  ;  (Historic  Tales  —  Forbasa), 

267 
SigmaU,  286. — the  fairy  mansion  of 

[App.  591  n. 
Sigraidh  O'Cuirnin,  183 
Sileann,  Loch  (Loch  Sheeling) ;  the 

gloomy  waves  of,  418 
Silks  for  dress,  310 
Sil  Midredhaigh,  [see  *Sto/],  115 
Silver  Hand,  Nuada  of  the,  246,  247 
Silver  ;  door-lintel  of  carved,  310. 
Simeon  Breac  in  Thrace,  244 
Simon  Magus,  402,  4:03,— Mogh  Ruilh 

educated  in  the  East  by,  272 
Sin,  the  Banshee  [App.  599 
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Singland,    Co.    Limerick    {Sainf/el), 

Battle  of,  y'JO 
SiorpiKilt  of  Slcl/i  Neanntfi,  28G 
^6iol  Muheudhd'ujli ;  the  Race  of  the, 

(Murray).  57,  83,  219,  22G 
SiolAod/ia,  210 
Sitric,  son  of  Mac  Aedha,  331  L^^l'P- 

599— Son  oi  Amhlaibh,  4U 
Siubhdabiech  (Conor  O'Brien  of),  212 
Sinhhddineacli,  the  Wood  of,  235,  23G 
Siidr,  the  river  (Suir)  [App.  485 
Skellig  Rocks,  the  {Glus  (JIuirrduj), 

315 
Skreen,  the  Hill  of;  Acaill,  230,  204 
SJ(i'm(f,  y\ed/i,  415 

S/aw(/c,Inlj/ier,  (the  Slaney),  257,  447 
Slane  (the  enchanted  house  of  Cleilec/t, 

near),  308 
Slaney,   the,    447;    landing  of   the 

French  with   Labhraidh  Macn  in 

the,  257 
Slane,  the  Yellow  Book  of,  20 
Shf>tf/a,  the  son  oi  Partluilon,  221 
Slattcry,  Most  Rev.  Dr. ;  Archbishop 

of  Cashel,  337 
Slaughter,    Battle    of   the    Elill   of; 

{Caih  CJniuic  an  Air^,  312 
Slavery    of    the    Aitheach     Tuatha, 

alleged,  2G3 
S/ec/it,  M(i(//i ;  Battle  of,  101  [App.53G 
Sielbhfe  (Sictty),  4,  342, 349  [App,G07 

[and  see  Fiacc^ 
Slemhain,  38 

S/iabk  an  larainn,  101,  102 
SUabh  Ban  (in  Connacht),  the  tliree 

Rosses  of,  42 G 
SUabh  Croit,  the  INIountain  of  Harps, 

427 
Sli(d)h  ^fairgc,  17 

SUabh  Mis,  (in  Kerry),  448, — (in  An- 
trim), 394. 
SUabh  n-Ealpa  (the  Alps),  284 
SUabh  na  in-Ban  {Co.  Tippcrary)  39G 
SUqhe  Asaif  (and  see  ^'Midh/uacra'\ 

''CuaUmn'^  "i^^/Za"),  453 
SUqhe  Mor,  the,  453 
SU(/ech,  9G,  14() 
SUocht  Brain  Finn,  211 
SUorht    Diannada,  110 
Sling,  ihe(CranntabhaiU),  270 
Slothful  Follow,  Tale  of  the  Flight  of 

the,  313,  310 
SLdAiGiiE.vDiiA,  of  the ;   ("Military 

Expeditions");  [''Historic  Talcs", 

No.  11],  2S4 
Smdd^  Sniirdiibh  Mac,  42G 
Small  Pox,  "  Galar  hreac'\  84 
Smirdubh  Mac  Sniiiil,  42G 
Smith,   ^Mr.    George ;    his  undertak- 
ing of  O' Donovan's  edition  of  the 


Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  IGl, 
202, — copy  of  the  FcUre  Aenrjasa 
transcribed  for,  371 

Smiths  ;  of  the  TuatJia  D^  Danann, 
249,— St.  Patrick's  three,  337 

Smith,  the  Anglican  form  of  J/«c  an 
Ghobhan,  219 

Snaeh,  304  [rectius  SnaeUl 

Snamha  Ai'jhnech,  Cuan ;  (Carling- 
ford),  287 

Snedhf/us,  333, — and  Mac  Riayhla, 
Tale  of  the  Navigation  of,  289 

Sobhairce,  217,  449 

Society ;  Irish  Archaeological  and  Cel- 
tic, 77  n.  etc. — Ossianic;  (publica- 
tion of)  [App.  590  n. — Gaelic  (pub- 
lication of  the),  14  n,  [App.  589  n. 
— St.  Patrick's,  of  Melbourne,  458 

Soilgech ;  SUabh  [App.  591  n. 

Soi/tcan  na  n-Gasan,  102 

Solly  head,  nearTipperary  {Sulchoid), 
Battle  of,  403 

Solomon's  builder,  AiUan,  222 

Song  of  I  he  Women  of  Erinn,  the 
plaintive,  334. 

Sorrowful  Stories  of  Erinn,  the  tliree, 
319 

Sorar,  48 

Sorceress,  249 

Sosta,  CUiain-,  (Clonsost),  352,  353 

Sovereignty  of  Erinn,  the  [App.  G21 

Spain,  222,  —  Bragantia  in,  44.  — 
Flight  of  Aedh  lluadh  to,  39i;.— 
his  death  in,  406, — (see  Moniera), 
243,  —  an  Irish  Bishop  builds  a 
church  in,  293, — voyage  in  a  curach 
to,  293 

Spaniards,  the.  fierce  and  haughty, 
224  [App.  581 

Spear,  cast  of  a,  311,  388, — of  Oisin, 
the,  300 

Spears  (see  Arms),  245 

Spiritual  Directors,  308 

Spris,  Captain,  390 

Sraibhtbiiie;  Fiacha,  380 

Srath  CUtada,  (Clyde),  [App.  591  n. 

Srenr/'s  Province,  240,  [App.  503 

Srenr/,  herald  of  the  Firbolgs,  243,  240 

Sntilh  Brain,  427,  429 

Sru/h  Cheaiina  ndtdir,  272 

Stati';  Tablet-,  (  7 a6//a//-/o7-y);  [App. 
471.— Start'  of  Jesus  (the  Bachall 
Isu),  101,  330,  SoS   [App.  539,  000 

Star,  the  Morning ;  (a  river),  [App. 
485. 

Staruidhe  [App.  495 

State  Papers,  vol.  ii.,  referred  to  [App. 
004 

••  Staves  of  the  Poets"  [App.  404 

Stephen  and  the  Martyrs,  308 
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Steward;  the  king's  chief,  328 

Stockholm ;  no  vestiges  of  Irish  MSS. 
found  in  the  collections  at,  5 

Stone,  a  warrior's  {Lid  Milidh),  394. 
— Patrick  coming  to  Erinn  on  a, 
393. — Shrieking  under  Conn,  a,  388. 
— Writing  on  [App.  4G4 

Stone  buildings  in  Erinn,  Mac  Firbis 
on, 223 

Stones,  couch  ornamented  with,  pre- 
cious, 310,  311 

Storytellers;  Feinigh,  220,  —  (Sean- 
chaidhe),  the,  3,  3  n. 

Strand  of  Baile  (the)  [App.  465,  475 

Strath  Clyde,  [App.  591  n. 

Stream,  the,  called  Sruth  Cheanna 
mhoir,  272 

Strongbowe,  Earl,  432  [App.  603. 

Study  the  materials  of  Irish  History  ; 
how  to,  437 

Suadh  [see  AgallamJi]^  etc.,  383 

Suaelt,  [v.  Snaelt],  304. 

Suantraighe,  the  (sleep  melody),  254, 
255  [App.  608 

Succetus,    "  qui    est    [deus    beUi]" ; 

Succession ;  law  of,  227, — by  primo- 
geniture, 227, — of  the  Kings,  in 
Tighernach,  taken  from  Eochaidh 
O'Elynn,  69,— O'Clery's,  162  [App. 
548  et  seq. 

Suibhn^,  50 

Suidh€  Laighen,  SUabh ;  ("  Mount 
Leinster")  [App.  475-8 

Suidh,  17  [App.  462 

Suirg^,  217,  449 

Sullivan  (see  0' Suileabhain,  267,  etc.) 

Sun,  Vallancey's  speculations  on  wor- 
ship of  the,  366 

Sunday;  law  of,  662. — Canon  as  to 
absence  from  Mass  on,  372, — le- 
gend, as  to  observance  of  the,  293 

Supremacy  of  Rome,  Canon  on,  373 
[App.  611 

Surgeon  of  Nuadha  Airgead-lamh^2^7 

Surgeons,  249, — treatment  of  Conor 
Mac  Nessa  by  his,  276 

Susanna,  369 

Swans,  Plain  of  the  Two  (Magh  Da 
Gheis\  302 

Swimming,  exercise  of,  315 

Swineherd  ofMilchu ;  St.  Patrick,  394 

Synchronisms ;  part  of  the  lore  of  the 
an  Ollamh,  240, — of  Flann  of  Mo- 
nasterboice,  54  [App.  509. — In  B. 
of  Ballymote  [App.  520.— In  B.  of 
Lecain,  App.  522 

System  of  law  and  policy  in  ancient 
Erinn ;  a  regularly  defined,  4 

Taball  Filidh,  (Poet's  Tablet^ ;  [App. 
464,  465 


Tablets  (of  stone  and  wood) ;  [App. 

464,  465 
Tadhg,  son  of  Cathal  0^  Conor,  95 
Tadhg    "  an  Teaghluigh^\   ("  of  the 

Household");  [App.  547 
Tadhg  Cam  (yClerigh,  11, 
Tadhg  MacNamara  of  Ilanna,  line  of, 

234 
Tadhg  son  of   Clan,  147,  209  [App. 

588  n. — Tale  of  the  Adventures  of, 
318. — his  progress  from  Casliel  into 
Meath  [App.  593 

Tailcenn,  the ;  or  Tailgenn,  386,  387, 
389,  393,  397  [App.  617  et  seq. ; 
624 

Tailltin,  72.  ~  the  Fires  of,  287.— 
Games  at,  287, — Founded  by  Lugh 
Mac  Eithlenn  [App.  478,~Battle 
of,   448  [App.  586  n. 

Tailte,  the  wife  of  Eochaidh  Mac 
Eire,  287 

Tain  Be  Aingen,  283,  586  n,  587  n, 

589  n. 

Tain  Bo  Chuailgn^,  the ;  8,  29,  31,  69, 
278. — Story  of  the  recovery  of  the 
Tale  of  the,  29,  30,  32,  193,  278  — 
Language  of  Tale  of  Bruighean  Da 
Derga,  older  than  that  of  the  Tale 
of  the ;  259. — of  the  Date  of  the 
[App.  507.— MS.  in  British  Mu- 
seum, 346 

Tain  Bo  Dartadha,  185 

Tain  Bo  Flidais,  1 85  [App.  531 

Tal,  the  House  of  [App.  479 

Talbot  de  Malahide,  Lord;  457  n. 

Tales  and  Poems  ;  Of  the  Imagina- 
tive, 296 

Tales  ;  Of  the  H^istoric,  238,  243.— 
List  of  in  B.  of  Leinster,  243  [App. 
583,  584. — Use  to  be  made  of  the, 
454.  —  their  authority  as  pieces  of 
History,  239,  241 

Tales  of  the  Immigrations  {Tochom- 
ladh)  of  Parthalon,  of  Nemhidh,  of 
the  Firbolgs,  of  the  Tuatha  D€ 
Danann,  of  the  Milesians,  etc.,  295 

Tales, — (the  Three  Sorrowful  Stories 
of  Erinn),  319 

Tale  of  Aedh  Oirdnidh^  and  the  en- 
chanted goblets  [App.  532 

Tale  of  the  Courtship  of  Ailbh^  (by 
Finn  Mac  Cumhaill),  283 

Tale  of  the  Tdm  Bo  Aingen,  283, 
586  n,  587  n,  589  n. 

Tale  of  the  Revolt  of  the  Aitheach 
Tuatha,  230,  262 

Tale  of  the  Death  of  Aithirn^,  319 

Tale  of  the  Argain  Cathrach  Boirch^, 
261 

Tale  of  BaxU  Mac  Buain  [App.  464 
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Tale  ot  the  Courtsliip  of  liey-folad^ 

283,819 
Talc  of  theCaveof  BeJach  Conf/fuis,2^ii 
Tale  of  the  Irruption  of  the  Jioyne, 

[App.  531 
Talc  of  the  Voyage  of  Breacan,  257 
Tale  of  the  Navigation  of  St.  Brcn- 

dninn,  289 
Tale  of  the  adventures  of  Brian,  son 

oi  FcaUuill,  318 
Tale  of  Bricrcmi's  feast,  34G 
Tale  of  the  Bruiyhean  Bheacj  na  h- 

Al/ii/iaine,  313 
Tale  of  Cairbr^  Cinn  Call,  198 
Tale   of  the  Caitkreim  Cheallachain 

Chdisil,  238 
Tale  of  the  CathMidghe  Tuireadk,2i4: 
Tale  of  King  Cathal  Mac  Finghuin^, 

353 
Tale  of  the Caihi-eimChonghail  Chlair- 

in(jni</h,  2G1 
Tale  of  the  Bruighean   Chaerthamn, 

313,  318 
Tale  of  the  Triumphs  of  Charlemagne 

[App.  531 
Talc  of  the  Bt  uighean  Cheis€  an  Cho- 

raiini,  313 
Tale  of  the  Feis  Tighe  Chondin  Chinn 

t-S/eib/ic',  313 
Tale  of  the  Tain  bo  Chuailgn^,  29,  30, 

32,  185  [App.  507 
Tale  of  the  man  who  swore  by  St. 

Ciaran''s  hand  [App,  532 
Tale  of  the  birth  of  Conn  Ced-  Cathach 

[App.  531 
Tale  of  the  Red  Route  of  Conall  Cear- 

nac/i,  319 
Tale  of  the  adventures  of  Conall  Gul- 

ban,  319 
Tale  of  the  Deatli  of  Conchobhar  Mac 

Nessa  [App.  533 
Tale  of  the  Tragedy  of  Conchobhar 

il/r/c  Xessa,  274: 
Tale    of   the    adventures  of    Conla 

Ruadh.'M^ 
Talc  of  Constantine  the  Great  [App. 

532 
Tale  of  Core,  the   son  of  Luqhaidh 

[App.  ■1(>9 
Tale  of  the  adventures  of   Cormac 

Mac  Airt,  189,318 
Talc  of  tlie  Cave  of  Cntachain,  283 

[App.  532 
Tale  of  the  Sick  bed  of  Cuchidainn, 

[App.  505 
Tale  of  the  Tragedy  of  Cnroi  Mac 

JJain',  273 
Tale  of  the  Bruighean  Da  Choga,  2<)0 
Tale  of  the   Bmiqhean    Da    Derga, 

185,  242,  258 


Tale  of  the  Tdin  Bo  Dartadha,  185 
Tale  of  the  Cafhrei/n  Dathi,  242 
Tale  of  the  Debility  of  the  Ultonians, 

37,  187 
Tale  of  Deirdrd  and  tlie  sons  of  Uis- 

ncach,  294,  319,  (and  90,  etc.) 
Tale  of  the  Pursuit  of  Diarmaid  and 

Gr<iinn(',  313 
Tale  of  the  Destruction  of  Dinn  High, 

252 
Tale  of  Donnchadh   O'Braoin  [App. 

532 
Tale  of  the  Forbids  Drama   Damh- 

ghoi>%  198,  200,  271 
Tale  of  the  Exile  of  the  sons  of  DuU 

Deannaif,  319,  408 
Tale  of  the  Feast  of  Dun  na  n-Gedh, 

191 
Tale  of  the  Siege  of  Howth  (Forbais 

Fdair),  205 
Tale  of  the  Cave  of  Beann  Edair,  283 
Tale  of  the  Courtship  of  Eimerj  by 

Cuchulainn,  278 
Tale  of  the  Bruighean  Eochaidh  Big 

Deirg,  313 
Tale  of  the  Sons  ofEochaidhMuighmh- 

ead/idin  [App.  531 
Tale  of  the  Courtship  of  Etain,  819 
Tale  of  Fiac/iiid  Mac  Jieatairh,  198 
Tale  of  the  Tain  bo  Flidais,  185  [App. 

531 
Tale  of  Fraech  Mac  Fidhaigh  [App. 

503 
Tale  of  the  Imtheacht  an  Ghilla  Dea- 

cr//>,  313,  31G 
Tale  of  Queen  Gormlaith,  131,  294 
Tale  oi  Ldbraidh  Loingseach,  251 
Tale  of  the  tragical  fate  of  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Lir,  319 
Tale    of   the  Tomhaidhm    Locha   n- 

Echarh,  294 
Tale  of  the  Death  of  the  lady  Luaine, 

189 
Tale  of  Mac  Cois^,  the  poet,  and  the 

Fairy  Woman  [App.  532 
Tale  of  the  Loinges  Mac  Duil  Der- 
ma it,  319,  [App.  408 
Tale  of  the  Echtra  Macha,  inghine 

Acdha  liuaidh,  283 
Tale  of  Mael^uihain  O'Cearbhailly  7G 

[App.  531 
Tale  of  the  Navigation  of  ^faclduiny 

289 
Tale  of  the  Wanderings  of  Maeldutn, 

185 
TaleoftheTragedyof  J/acZ/bMar/t/iyA 

Mac  Ronain,  277 
Tale    of   the    Courtship    of    Queen 

Meadbh,  282 
Tale  of  the  Cath  Muighe  Leana,  243 
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Tale  of  the  Cath  Mu'iyhe  Rath,  243 

Talc  of  the  Battle  of  Muirtheimne,  and 
Death  of  Ci(chulainn,  319 

Tale  oi  Niall  Frassach  [App.  531 

Tale  of  Niall  "  Naoi-(jhiallach"  and 
his  sons  [App.  531 

Tale  of  Tadhg  O'Briain  and  the  Devil 
[App.  532 

Tale  of  the  Sluaghed  Dathi  co  SUahh 
n-Ealpa,  284 

Tale  of  the  Navigation  of  Snedgus  and 
MucRiaghla,  289 

Tale  of  the  adventures  of  Tadhg  Mac 
Cein,  318 

Tale  of  the  Tochmarc  Momera,  243 

Tale  of  the  Second  Cath  Muighe 
Tidreadh,  247 

Tale  of  the  Sons  of  Tuireann,  319 

Tale  of  the  Imramh  Ua  Conn,  289 

Tale  of  the  Children  of  Uisneach  [see 
Deirdre^,  319,  (and  96,  etc.) 

Tallacht,  {Tamhiacht),  near  Dublin, 
26,  174,  353,  362,  364,  379 — the 
JBruighean  Da  Derqa,  near,  259. — 
the  Martyroloay  ot;  353,  362,  364 

Tamhlorga  F'didh  (Staves  of  the  Po- 
ets) [App.  464 

Tanaldhe  Mac  Uidhlr,  (Mac  Guire), 
419 

Tanaldhe  O'Mulconry,  83 

Tanaiste  oi  Luujhne,  the,  [App.  546 

Tana;  Of  the,  (''Cow-spoils");  ['His- 
toric Tales",  No.  7]  ;  277   _ 

Tara,  anciently  called  Druim  Cain 
[see  Teamair'],  244  [App.  620.— 
Battle  of  (a.d.  978),  403.— Saint 
Fiacc  as  to  the  desertion  of,  343 
[App.  605. — Bell  rung  by  Saint 
Ruadhan  round,  337. — Feast  of, 
287.— Palace  of,  285.— The  first 
Feis  of,  by  Ollaiuh  Fodhla,  218.— 
The  Saltair  of,  9,  10,  11,  41,  42, 
204  [App.  464  ;  496,  656.-  Cabur, 
stone-builder  of,  222. —  Troighlea- 
than,  rath-builder  of,  222. — Various 
mounds  at,  named  [App.  514 
Tarbhgha  [App.  492 
Tassach,  Bishop;  artificer  of  St,  Pa- 
trick, 368  [App.  603,611, 
Taukhhme  (the  Juggler)  [App.  618 

T.C.D.  Library ;  MSS.  in,  23.— Prin- 
cipal vellum  MSS.  in,  102 
Teabhtha,  (Tefiia,  in  Westmeath),  the 

Feara  Cul  of,  286 
Teach  Midhchuarta,  the,  46,  187 
Teach   Moling    (now    St.    Mullens), 
^  231,302 
Teach  Riaghala  (Tyrella)  [see  Riagh- 

at7],428 
Teach  Screptra,  79 


Teadgh  [^rectius,  Tadhg']  Mac  Ceiti, 
mic   Odella  Oluim,  147 

Teaghlaigh,  Tadhg  an  [App.  547 

Tealach  an  Chosgair  (liillof  the  Vic- 
tory), 451 

Teaniair,  10,  48,  [and  see  Tara]. 

Teamair  Breagh,  409  [App.  626 

Teamair  Liiachra,  185 

Teamhrach,  10,  [and  see  Tara]. 

Teanqa  BitJmua,  the  [App.  532 

Teathra,  384 

Tech,  [see  Teach] 

Techet,  Loch ;  (now  called  Loch 
O'Gara)  [App.  547 

Technical  language,  abuse  of,  by  the 

Teffia  (see  Teabhtha),  286 
Teinim  Lae(/]ia,  the,  240,  257 
Telltown  {Tai(ltin),  the  Fair  of,  287 
"Temora"  of  MacPherson,  the,  300 

(see  Tara) 
Temple  Daidhi  [App.  593 
Templeport,  Lake ;  Inis  Madoc,  in,  27 
"  Ten   Commandments,   the ;  {Deich 

m-Breithlr) ;  a  name  given  to  the 

Pentateuch,  9,  31 
Tengumha,Duach,  15,  16  n.  [App.498 
Termonbarry   (Connacht),  St.  Finn- 

bharr  of,  338 
Ter nog's  nurse,  427 
Testimonium  of  Annals  of  the  Four 

Masters  [App.  544 
Tetbannach,  Tighernach- ;  K.  of  South 

Munster,  267 
Tethna  [App.  477 
Thatch,  300,— coloured,  310,  311 
Thersites,  the  Fenian;  (^Conan  Mac 

Morna),  317 
Thomond,  209. — Earl  of,  acceptance 

of  title  by  O'Brien  as,  237.— History 

of  the  Wars  of,  195,  233. 
Thrace,  the  Firbolgs  in,  244 — The 

Picts  from,  450 
"  Thumb  of  Knowledge" ;  Finn's,  395, 

396 
Thurles  (Durlas),  421 
Tiberius  Cassar,  contemp.  with  Cor- 

mac  Mac  Avrt  [App.  520 
Tibrad,  Gort  na  ;   Battle  at,  395 
Tibraide,  419  [App.  621 
Tighe  Chondin  Chinn  t-Sleibhe,  Feis, 

313 
Tighernach,  St.,  323.—  Tetbannach,  K. 

of  South  Munster,   267. --the  An- 

naUst,   41,   52,   57,    74.— Death  of 

[App.  517. — his  references  to  early 

authorities,   61. — his    Chronology, 

61.— Fragment  of  in  T.C.D.,  90.— 

Letter  from    Eev.    Dr.   Todd,   P. 

li  I  A.,  concerning  [App.517. — Va- 
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rious  versions  of  passages  as  to  Cun- 
haoth  [App.  519. — References  to  the 
Badudi  Jsu  in  [App.  GOi}.  —  his 
entry  of  the  death  of  CoiirJiobliar 
Mac  Nessa  [App.  (>'.j7 

Tif/her}iai//h,  Cam-;  (mountain  near 
kathcormac,  Co.  Cork),  207 

Tl(//ieniain,  Alias- ;  the,  (Paten  of  St. 
Tif/harnari),  338 

Tir/hernan  CJiaairc,  101 

Tif/herwnas  ,•  J£dlenn,  son  of  [App.  G21 

7'igh  MoUinj  (St.  Mullens,  Co.  Car- 
low),  23 1 ,' 302, 

Tin-hath,  G3 

Tii)perary ;  flight  of  Brian  Ruadh 
O'Brien  into  North,  23G. — Topo- 
graphy of  [App.  G30 

Tipra  (or  Tobar)  Cheanna  mhdir,  272 

Tipra  Seangarmna  (in  Kerry),  30G 
[App.  594 

Tipruit  Airgld  [App.  508 

TipraiM,  419  [App.G21 

Tipraite  O'Braoin,  (O'Breen),  82 

Tir  Aedha,  70  [App.  527 

Tir  Clumaill  (Tirconnell),  329.— 
Aedh,  King  of,  401. — List  of  obits 
of  chiefs  [App.  570 

Tir  Fiachrach,  82,  418 

Tir  Odd  la,  22 

Tirechan's  (St.)  annotations  on  Life 
of  St.  Patrick,  347.— Quotation 
from  [App.  G08 

Tirerrill ;  march  of  Fomorians  to,  249 

Tirvudiania,  Eochaidh,  327 

Tirrcn  (the,)  sea,  IG 

Title  and  Dedication  of  O'Clery's 
Glossary  [App.  557 

Title  and  Introduction  to  Mac  Firbis' 
Genealogies  [App.  572 

TlachUja,  daughter  oiMof/h  Ruitli, 402 

Tobar  (or  Tipra)  Clieanna  mhuir,  272 

Tobias,  3G9 

Tochar  eter  dhd  inhag/i  (the  "  cause- 
way between  the  two  plains",  at 
GeisiU,  near  Tullamore),  449 

Tociimarca;  Of  the  (•'  Courtships")  ; 
["  Historic  Tales",  No.  8],  278 

Tochmarc  Kmire  ;  Tale  of  the  [App. 
G37-8.— Taleof  the  Tochmarc  Mo - 
mera,  243,  282 

TociioMLADH  (Immigrations  of  a  Co- 
lony), "  Historic  Tales"  of,  294 

Todd,  Kcv.  J.  II.,  S.F.T.C.D.,  Tres. 
R.I.A.,  22  n.,  25  n.,  50  n..  77  n., 
84  n.,  174, 457  n.,  [App.  GIG,  G50.— 
his  Letter  on  Fragment  of  Ti;/hcr- 
ti(f(/h  [App.  5 1 7. — in  Oxford  to  com- 
pare the  Fe/ir(f,  371. — on  contrac- 
tions in  MS.  of  jJoiidinach.  327. — 
possessor  of  St.  Patrick's  Bell,  337. 


— on  the  Picts,  450.— Belgian  MSB. 
lent  to,  3G2.  [App.G47. — his  notes  to 
Book  of  Obits,  etc.,  of  Christ  Church 
(as  to  the  Jj(i(diaU  Isu)  [App.  C('2 

To(jhaH  (the  destruction  of  a  Fort), 
257,  2G5,  283 

ToGiiLA,  Of  the,  ("Destructions"); 
["Historic  Tales",  No.3],  257,  2G5, 
283 

Toichleach  Ua  Gadhra  [App.  540 

Toilette,  t'redhi's,  309 

ToirrdhealbJiacli  Mdr  Ua  Conchohhair 
(O'Conor),  414  [App.  535 

Toirrdhealhhacli  (JJJriain,  234.  [See 
Wars  of  Thomond.[ 

Tola/iieus  3Iac  Zai/_^^  (Ptolemy  La- 
gus)  App.  521 

Tolka  river,  the  (Tukhlaiiw),  209 

ToU-cinn,  "  tonsured  head"  [App.GIS 

ToMADHMA  (Bursting  of  Lakes),  Sto- 
ries of,  294 

Tomaltach,  109.  110  [App  539 

Tovialtach  0[)  Mac  Donnchaidh  [App. 
547 

Tomb  of  Oscar ;  Ogham  inscription 
on,  304 

Toun  Ch/iodhua,  the,  30G 

Tonsure  (the  toll  dim)  [App.  018 

Toomrcgan  {Tuaim  JJrecain),  418 

Tooth  of  St.  Patrick,  the,  338 

Topographical  information  in  tract  in 
B.of  Lismore  (conversation  between 
St.  Patrick,  Oisin^  and  Caoilte), 
200. — in  tract  on  Diarmaid  and 
Grain/ie,  314. — Notices  in  Fenian 
Poem,  305.— Tract  (the  Ar/allamh 
naScandrarh),  307. —  from  Emania 
to  Lusk,  282 

Torchair  [App.  489,  490 

Tor  chill  [App.  490 

Torna  Eiyeas,  191. — his  Poem,  as  to 
burial  of  Dathi,  288 

Torna  0''M((eilchonair<f,  148 

Torolbh  the  Dane,  403 

Torry  Island  [App.  503. —  Conaing^s 
Tower  on,  244 

Torui(/heacht  JJhiarmada  is  Ghraimf, 
313 

Towers,  Round ;  Petrie's  work  on 
the,  381 

Traceries  on  shrines,  323 

Trade  with  Scotland  in  curachs,  257 

Tragedies  {Oittc  or  Aidcadha)  ;  (His- 
toric Tales,  No.  G),  273 

Trdi(/h  Caeil  (the  Strand  of  CaeP), 
311 

Trdii/h  EothaUe  (near  Ballysadare), 
240 

Trdigh  mBade  [App.  475 

Tralee,  Bcramain  near;  Finn  at,  305 
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Transformation  into  birds,  ftiiry,  42G 
Travels  of  the  Gaedhil  before  reach- 
ing Erinn,  222 
Trees";   "The    Letters    and  the" 

[App.  468 
TreitUl  the  Dane,  403 
Trenmui\  304 

Treoit  (Trevit,  near  Tara),  19,  391 
"  Trias  Thaumaturgus'',  Colgan's,  143 

— quotation  from,  387  n. 
Tribute  ;  History  of  the  Origin  of  the 

Boromean,  230 
Triuchadh  an  Aicme  (in  Kerry),  448 
Tri-Liaq ;  Diin,  (Duntrileague),  312 
Trim  (Bail^  Atha  Truim)  [App.  G04 
Trinity,    the    Holy;    Colum    Cillers 

Hymn  to,  329 
Troiqhleathan,  rath-builder  of  Tara, 

222 
Trophy,  barbarous  ;  (see  Brain).  275 
Troy ;  Story  of  the  Destruction  of, 

25 
Trumpeters,  248 

Tripartite  Life  of  St,Patrick,  330  [see 
Patrick]  ;  [App.  609.— MS.  in  Bri- 
tish Museum,  345,  346.— on  St. 
Mac  Carthainn,  325.  —  (Passage 
from),  344 
Tuadh  Mhumhain,  209 
Tuaqh  InhJier  (Mouth  of  the  Bann) 

[App.  475 
Tuaim  da  Ghialann  (Tuam),  290 
Tuaim  Drecain,  (Toomregan),  49,  50, 

418.— St.  Bricm  of  (637),  418 
Tuaim  nDregan  [App.  513 
Tuaim  Tenha ;  ( Dinn  Rigli) ;  [App.482 
Tuan  Mac  Cairill,  171 
Tuatk  Emruis,  389,  [App.  621 
Tuatha   D^   Danann,   28.  — •  Genea- 
logy of  the,  215 ill  Erinn,  (a.m. 

3303),  244.— fighting  under  Finn, 
315. — [see  Fairies,  etc.  [App.  505. 
—Physicians    of    the,  28,  221.— 
Secret  Agency  of  the,  286 
Tuath  Amrois,  389,  [App.  621. 
Tuatha  Fiodha,  the  (Forest  Tribes), 

450 
Tuathal  Mael  Garhh,  55,  59 
Tuathal  Teachtmar,  230,  264,  303  — 

the  daughter  of  [App.  585  n. 
Tuighen   (the  poet's  official    gown), 

383,  384 
Tuile,  in  the  east ;  a  Couch  made  at, 

310 
TuiUn;   St.   Cairnech   of,  336  [App. 

600 
TuirhM  (Turvey,  near  Malahide,)  2^8 
Tuireann,  Tale  of  the  Sons  of,  319 
Tuirrin  hrighe  na  Righ  (in  Scotland), 
287 


Tulack,  Finn,  308 

Tulach  na  n-Espric  (near  Cabinteely, 

Co.  DuWin),  382 
Tulchlainn,  the;   (the  Tolka   river), 

269 
Tulla,  near  Cabinteely  (Tulach  na  n- 

E.spuc),  382 
Tulloch  (see  Tealach),  451 
Tulach  na  Feine,  308 
Tuluigh,  "  to  humble"  ;  connection  of 

the  Avord  with  Tailcenn  [App.  617 
Tundal,  194 

Turgesius  the  Dane  (a.d.  840),  56,  400 
Turloch ;   the  Wars  of,  234.  —  Mo'r 

O'Conor,  183 
Turvey,  (Tuirbh^),  near  Malahide; 

Bay  of,  258 
Tutors,  subordinate,  3 
Tyranny  over  Ireland,  355 
Tyrella,  Co.  Down  {Teach  Righala) 

428 
Tyrone  (^Tir  Eoghain),  329 
Tyrrhene  ( J'/rr^/z)  Sea,  the,  10. 
Ua  Brain,  58 
Uachtair,  Loch,  108 
Ua  Chonghhail,  1,  11, 12,  13,  21,  171 

—Book  of  the,  13,  44,  [App.  496 
Ua  Conchobhair  [see  O'Conor] ;  Ca- 

thal  Crohh-Dearg  [App.  547 
Ua    Cormaic;   Ahban,    son    of,    382 

[App.    616 ; — Poem  by  Gilla   an 

Chomdedh,  70  [App.  526 
Ua    Corra,   Imramh;   Tale  of   the, 

289 
Uada,  in  Leighis  (Leix)  [App.  481-2 
Ua  Buinechda  (see  Cohju)  [App.  615 
Ua  Flainn  ;  Acnghus,  399 
Ua  Floinn ;  see  O'Floinn. 
Ua  Gairbh,  222 
Ua   Gormain,    Maelmair^,    353,    361 

[App.  609 
Uaimh,  (Uatha,  etc)  [App.  586  n. 
Uais,  72. 

Ualgarg  O^Ruairc,  398 
Ua  Lughair,  Dubhthach,  170 
Uamach,  Colman  [App.  608 
Ua  Neamhnainn,  Gael,  308  [App.  594 
Ua  Robhartaigh,  Domhnall,  331 
Uatha,  Of  the;  ("Caves"):— ["Histo- 
ric  Tales",  No.  9],  9^^^.— Uatha; 

Uath ;  Uaimh  [App.  686  n. 
Uch,  ("  uch  oir),  49 
Uch,  uch,  187  [App.  571 
Uchbadh,  130 
Ugaine  Mar,  63,  Q^,  207  [App.  521, 

451.— Pace   of,   207-8.— Monarch, 

(B.C.  633),  252.— the  sons  of,  218 
Ugaire',  son  of  Ailill,  K.  of  Leinster, 

421 
Uibh  Foirchellain,  17 
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Ui  Briuin,  102.-  -  Gillausaillc,  lord  of, 

414 
Ui  Cremhthainn,  territory  of,  325 
Ui  iJidnndddy  13 
Uidhir,  Mac;    TunaulJui,  iVd 
Uidhre;  Lmhhar  nah-.Wl  [App.  570 
U{Failr//,e'(Oirii]y),  302,  3G5,  395 
Ui  FIdoinn  ;  liaU^  Mar  [App.  548 
UiAfniiKf,  312 
?7i  il/e/e,  Roman  pilj^ims  settled  in, 

381  [and  see  Ime/c,  App.  G15] 
UiNeid;  (Jam,  (Co.  Cork),  422 
Uinr/e  (an  ounce  ?)  [App.  4J)3 
Uinch^  defeated  by  Finn,  303 
Uisneach,  the  sons  of,  10,  14,  30,  3G, 

9G,  2G0,  275   [App.  527.— Tale   of 

Deirdr^,  and  the  sons  of,  Q^  Ait/iid 

Dheirdrire  Macaibh  C/V),  294, 310 
Uithir,  218 
Uladh,  185,  207.— il%//-,  [App.  G31 

n. — the  Mcsca,  185  [App.   G37. — 

the  Ceasnaoid/iean,  37  [App.  G37-8 
Ulc  (see  Belagh  Mir.  Uiic\  [App.  508 
Ulidian  race,  tlie,  207,  363 
Ulltach,  Christopher,  148 
Ulster,  Annals  of,  23,  83  [App.  533.— 

Fragment  in  T.C.D.,  90 
Uhaii,  St.,  343, — teacher  of  Tirechan, 

347,350  [App.  G07-8 
Umaiil  [App.  5G5 
Umhaill;  liurgheis-,  (Borrisoole),  INIo- 

nastery  of,  178  [App.  5GI 
Uinhall,  34G 
Uncial  letters,  324 
Uraicept  [App.  471 
Uraichecht  [App.  501 
Urchair,  BuiU-(tth-an-,  (Ardnurchar, 

Westmeath),  27G  [App.  593 
Usshcr,  Archbishop;   as   to   Flanii's 

synchronisms,  53. — his  Translation 

of  Canon  of  St.  Patrick  [Ap^x  612 
Valentia  Island,  anciently   Dairhr^, 

(or  Darair(^),  272 
Vallancey,  reckless  theories  of,  17. — 

his  nonsense  about  "  Creas'\  3GG 
Valoignes;  Ilamode,  432 
Vandal  warfare  of  the  English  in  Ire- 
land, 355 
Vassalage  of  Tuaiha  Dd  Danann,  248 
Vat  of  red  ale,  388. — of  royal  bronze, 

311 
Ventry  {Fiiiiitrdirjlt),  308,  315   [App. 

597 
Verse;  Chain-,  (Couachlanii),  3G5 
Victory,  the  Hill  of  the  (7ea/ac//   an 

(7/().s7/ajV),  451 
Violation  of  a  King,  388  [App.  G21 
Vision    of  Adamnan,    the,    424. — of 

St.  liricin   (Bailif   Bririn),  418 
Visions  {Fis),  Tales  of,  295 


Virgin,  the  Blessed ;  honoured,  3G7. 

— Ancient    Litany    of,     357,    380 

[Ai)p.  G15. — Representation  of  the 

Blessed,  323 

Virgin    Saints  of  Erinn,  the;  under 

Brlr/Idd,  3G9 
Virgular  characters  [App.  470 
Visitation,    Primate    Colton's  ;     Dr. 

Reeves'  edition  of  [App.  G13 
Vows  of  Chivalry,  280,   314 
Waldron,  Laurence,  M.P.,  174  [Apj). 

G4G 
Wales,  Ancient  laws  of,  201 
Walter,  the  daughter  of  [App.  5G5 
Wand  of  the  Poet,  the  (F/easc  Fili) 

[App.  4G4. — Sanctuary  under,  3 
Ward  (see    Mac   an   Bhfurd),    330, 
142.— Father  Hugh,  2G,  [App.  G45. 
—His  life  of  St.  Rumold,  381 
Ware,  Sir  .Tames,  97,  107,  127,  etc.— 
on  Litany  oi  Aenr/us,  380. — his  refe- 
rence to  Flann,  53. — to  the  Annals 
of  Connacht,  105- -Mac  Firbis  em- 
ployed by,  127  (and  see  122). 
Wars  of  the  Danes  with  the  Gaedliil ; 

the  History  of  the,  188,  232 
Wars  of  Thomond,    the  History  of 

the,  233 
Watchguards,  Finn's,  315 
Waterford  (Fort  Lairg(f),  50 
Wave  of  CUodJma,  the,  30G 
Waves,  Magical,  of  the  Tuatha    De 

Danaim,  447 
Well ;  of  Seangannain,  the  (in  Kerry), 
30G — the,    called    Tohar    C/ieanna 
Mhoir,  272 
Westminster,     the     Cardinal    Arch- 
bishop of ;  Crozier  in  the  possession 
of,  338 
Westminster  Abbey.  Papers  concern- 
ing Ireland  in  the  Chapter  House  of, 
[App.  G04 
Wexford,  the  Picts  landed  in,  450 
Wheel;  Rowing,  {see  Roth Ramhach)^ 

383,401,  421,  423,  427 
White  ;  Priests  clad  in  [App.  505 
White  Book  of  Christ  Church,  re- 
ferred to  [App.  G03 
Whiteness  of  Lime,  310 
Wicklow  (Inb/icr  Dca)   [App.  485 
Widow's,  the,  Sheci) ;  Case  of.  43-4. 
Wife  of  an  ( >//(///<//, Privileges  of  the.  3 
Wilde,  Mr.  W.  R. ;  Census  Report  by 

[App,   G30 
William,  Clann  ;  (Burkes  of),  422 
William  Gorm  0  Ruairc,  398 
William  Ruadh  0'R,iain\  398 
Windcle.  Mr.  John,  of  Cork  ;    nogo- 
ciation  with  him  as  to  fragment  of 
Book  of  Lismore,  —  [Note.  This 
47 
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fragment  has,  since  the  delivery  of 
these  Lectures,  been  restored  to  the 
original  Book  at  Lismore],  199 

"Wings  of  birds  worked  in  thatch,  310, 
311 

Wisdom  ;  the  Seven  Orders  of,  9 

Wiseman, Cardinal ;  Crozier  in  posses- 
sion of,  338,  48 

Witches,  249 

Writers  (historic)  of  the  xii.,  xiii., 
and  XIV.  centuries,  82 

Writing  in  Erinn  before  St.  Patrick's 
time ;  Of  [App.  463 

Women ;  the  six  best,  in  the  world 
[App.  515. — of  Erinn;  the  Plain- 
tive Song  of  the,  334.  —  Foreign 
stammering  (Saxons),  385 


Wonders  of  Erinn ;  the  Carn  of 
Trdujh  EoihdiU^  one  of  the,  246 

Wood;  writing  on  Tablets  of  [App. 
464 

"  World"  ;  DaiM  Dornmhar,  "  Empe- 
ror of  the  whole",  315 

Worship  of  the  Sun,  discovered  by 
Vallanccy,  366 

Wurzburg,  MS.  at;  27. 

Yellow  Ford,  Battle  of  {Bel  an  Atha 
Buid/ie),  417 

Yew  cover  of  Domhnach  A  irgid,  322 

Yew  tree  over  Bai/e's  grave ;  Tablets 
of  the  [App.  465 

Zeuss  (Grammatica  Celtica),  MS3. 
noted  by,  27 


[finis.] 
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